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E.  H.  BLASHFIELD 


THE  SCHOLARSHIP  OF 
EDWIN  HOWLAND  BLASHFIELD 

BY  ELISABETH  LUTHER  GARY 


MOST  of  the  many  people  who  have 
written  about  the  work  of  Edwm 
Howland  Blashfield  sooner  or  later  have 
used  the  word  scholarly  to  describe  its  es- 
seDlial  quality.  Unless  used  in  the  actual 
presence  of  Mr.  Blashfield's  singularly  alert 
achievement,  the  word  really  tends,  I  think, 
to  obscure  this  essential  quality  by  bringing 
into  the  mind  thoughts  of  erudition  and 
library  research  in  place  of  those  thoughts 
about  life  which  he  successfully  has  labored 
to  iospire.  Therefore  we  may  find  some 
reward  in  glancing  at  the  nature  of  the 
scholarship  underlying  the  artist's  already 
long  series  of  mural  paintings  that  have 
made  his  name  known  from  East  to  West  in 
America.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  few  notes  of  the  incidents  and 
influences  of  his  earlier  years,  and  with 
these  accents  of  authoritative  fact  it  b  in- 
teresting to  sketch  out  for  our  greater 
pleasure  in  his  work  the  relation  between 
hia  mental  life  and  the  performance  ex- 
pressing it  to  the  public. 


Briefly  stated,  his  interests  from  the  first 
have  been  drawing,  and  travel  and  reading. 
He  began  to  draw  when  he  was  about  four 
years  old,  not  copying  nature,  but  inventing 
little  compositions  as  children  now  are 
encouraged  to  do  in  schools.  A  tittle  later 
while  still  a  boy  he  copied  all  the  Flasman 
drawings  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  gained  from  these  a  strong  predilection 
for  silhouette.  The  Civil  War,  beginning 
when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him  and  at  that 
time  he  was  constantly  drawing  soldiers, 
not  confining  himself  to  those  of  the 
American  army, but  characteristically  going 
back  into  history  and  reconstructing  the 
Napoleonic  soldier,  thus  keeping,  as  bis 
later  habit  has  been,  the  relation  of  the 
past  to  the  present  vividly  before  him.  He 
meant  to  be  a  battle  painter,  but  his  first 
week  in  a  Paris  atelier  when  he  was  nine- 
teen convinced  him  that  it  was  better  worth 
while  to  study  men,  women  and  children 
in  general  than  soldiers  exclusively. 
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He  was  headed  for  Harvard  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  when  his  godfather,  Edwin 
Howland,  decided  that  he  should  be  an 
engineer  and  took  him  to  Germany  to 
pursue  there  his  professional  studies.  He 
remained  only  three  months,  Mr.  Howland 
dying  in  Europe  soon  after  their  arrival. 
Returning  to  Boston  young  Blashfield 
entered  the  Technological  Institute,  but 
art  was  in  his  mind  and  presently  he  per- 
suaded his  father  to  let  him  go  to  Paris. 

He  lived  ten  years  in  Paris  and  during 
this  time  his  favorite  amusement  was  the 
opera  where  he  went  "en  Paradis,"  as  the 
French  call  the  top  rows  of  the  upper 
gallery,  watching  the  brilliant  pageant  of 
the  French  stage  communicating  the 
strongest  sense  of  life  within  the  most 
rigidly  conventional  development  of  form. 
It  was  not  a  bad  pastime  for  a  young  man 
about  to  become  a  mural  painter.  Another 
great  amusement  was  getting  out  of  Paris. 
He  early  indulged  his  passion  for  travel, 
tramped  for  eight  summers,  knapsack  on 
back,  through  the  Alps,  made  many  trips 
to  Italy  before  and  after  his  marriage,  and 
one  to  Greece  with  his  wife.  He  and 
Mrs.  Blashfield  also  went  twice  to  Egypt 
and  in  their  ten  months  in  the  Nile  Valley 
gained  for  their  gallery  of  mental  impres- 
sions a  very  definite  picture  of  the  landscape 
and  people.  They  saw  too  how  modelling 
and  color  behave  on  buildings  lashed  by 
the  Egyptian  sun  and  how  you  must  plan 
decoration  to  meet  physical  conditions. 
They  went  to  Spain  as  far  south  as  Madrid 
and  Toledo,  and  made  three  visists  to 
Germany.  They  saw  Holland  and  many 
of  the  Belgium  towns  with  their  inspired 
architecture,  a  branch  of  art  for  which  Mr. 
Blashfield  had  a  special  sympathy  long 
before  his  work  brought  him  into  a  special 
relation  with  it. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  just  this  incessant,  joyous, 
nourishing  travel  that  has  put  into  Mr. 
Blashfield 's  "scholarship"  the  vitality  and 
force  without  which  scholarship  is  not  to 
be  counted  upon  in  creative  activities. 
He  says  himself  in  his  book  on  mural 
decoration:  "Not  all  Thucydides  impresses 
the  mind  of  the  average  man  as  does  his 
first  vision  of  the  Acropolis."  Far  more 
than  an  average  man,  he  brought  to  the 
Acropolis   and   to   all   his   shrines   of   pil- 


grimage a  mind  so  sensitive  to  beauty 
that  it  was  swift  to  learn  the  multitudinous 
ways  in  which  history  may  be  interpreted 
in  terms  of  beauty.  Steeped  in  associa- 
tions, it  ripened  naturally  and  bore  fruit 
rich  in  flavor. 

Of  course,  he  went  through  many  phases 
which  no  doubt  a  detailed  examination  of 
his  product  from  the  first  canvases  sent 
to  the  Salon  and  Royal  Academy  to  the 
paintings  for  our  Middle  Western  court- 
houses would  more  or  less  disclose.  W^hen 
he  was  very  young  he  had  the  gothic  fever 
and  took  Van  Eyck  and  Giotto  for  his  gods. 
During  his  twenties  he  had  the  Roman 
fever  and  his  salon  contributions  of  those 
years  reflect  his  interest  in  amphitheatres 
and  gladiators.  Then  he  began  to  care 
most  for  the  Renaissance,  first  liking  the 
Florentines  best  and  later  shifting  his  favor 
to  the  Venetians,  and  at  this  period  he 
began  also  to  take  special  interest  in  the 
best  of  the  eighteenth  century  French. 
Today  he  confesses  to  caring  for  "almost 
everything  of  every  epoch  that  is  done 
sincerely,"  to  loving  both  rugged  strength 
and  elaborate  finish,  to  getting  from 
sculpture,  whether  done  by  the  Greeks  or 
Donatello  or  Houdon,  a  particular  satis- 
faction while  finding  pattern  in  mural  work 
an  element  of  first  importance. 

All  this,  of  course,  signifies  a  life  satur- 
ated with  culture,  the  fruitful  culture 
gained  by  contact  with  art  in  a  thousand 
places,  with  art  that  has  thus  become  a 
part  of  personal  experience,  emotional 
and  intellectual,  so  that  you  think  of  it 
in  its  setting  of  day  and  weather  and  light 
and  mood.  It  was  a  perfect  preparation 
for  laying  siege  to  public  apathy  in  America. 

Moreover,  to  a  traveller  of  this  training 
and  temper  the  return  to  the  American 
scene  becomes  itself  a  quickening  experi- 
ence. In  Mr.  Blashfield's  case  his  sense 
of  patriotism  became  acute.  He  saw  in 
his  thronging  memories  of  alien  beauty 
possibilities  of  tribute  to  the  young  goddess 
of  the  nation.  When  he  began  to  do 
mural  decoration  in  public  buildings  he 
was  keen  to  show  the  public  from  generation 
to  generation  the  strong  beauty  of  its  past, 
and  with  his  experienced  vision  he  could 
see  in  the  common  events  of  the  present, 
the  opening  up  of  a  fertile  country,  the 
development  of  a  manufacturing  city,  the 
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winning  of  a  medal  in  athletic  sports,  just 
\h&t  dement  which  may  be  fixed  for  future 
interest  and  inspiration.  His  knowledge 
of  the  age  of  Europe  gave  salience  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  youthfuJneas  of  his 
own  country. 

We  get  a  clear  small  light  on  this  double 
play  of  influence  in  his  treatment  of  drap- 
eries. Beautiful  stuSs  abound  in  his 
comixisitioDS.  Glorious  Venetian  patterns 
hide  away  and  reveal  themselvea  in  the 
stately  folds  of  velvets  and  damasks  or 
spread  their  amplitude  of  design  frankly 
across  the  deep  bosoms  of  emblematic 
ladies  in  regal  costume.  Drama,  history, 
art,  with  their  multitudinous  complications 
in  an  old  world  civilization,  thicken  the 
atmosphere  in  the  presence  of  such  noble 
draperies  which  he  reproduced  in  the 
easy  mood  of  rich  familiarity,  teaching  his 
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figures  to  wear  them  naturally  as  Terry 
and  Matthison  wear  Shakespearean  co3~ 
tume  and  as  lesser  actors  cannot  wear  it. 
But  with  this  normal  love  for  material 
beauty  be  has  shown  a  still  greater  concern 
for  spiritual  values,  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  introduce  the  aesthetically  difficult 
feature  of  the  American  flag  into  his 
compositions.  He  alone  among  painters 
has  made  the  red,  white  and  blue  bunting 
a  thing  of  sheer  loveliness,  shimmering 
in  silver  and  rose  and  azure  among  figures 
of  allegory  and  history  all  celebrating  the 
high  virtues  of  the  nation.  It  is  character- 
istic of  him  to  spend  time  in  loving  descrip- 
tion of  past  craftsmanship  and  it  is  not  less 
characteristic  that  he  takes  the  cruder 
weaving  of  our  national  banner  with  a 
certain  joyous  pride  in  its  crudity,  letting 
it  sum  up  for  him  all  that  banners  have 
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meant  from  time  immemorial,  victories, 
patriotism,  struggle,  union  against  oppres- 
sion, gallant  festival. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  has  created  his  type 
of  America,  a  fair  and  grave  goddess,  in- 
effably young,  and  with  a  stern  innocence  of 
feature.  You  see  her  at  her  loveliest,  an 
embodiment  of  liowell's  impassioned  line 
"O  Beautiful!  My  Country!",  in  the 
central  figure  of  a  decoration  for  the 
Baltimore  Court  House,  "Washington 
Laying  His  Commission  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  Feet  of  Columbia."  In  this 
painting,  too,  the  artbt's  remarkable  gift 
for  the  harmonious  introduction  of  alle- 
gorical and  historic  figures  in  the  same 
composition  is  illustrated.  Washington  in 
his  Continental  costume  appears  among 
appropriately  draped  abstractions  and 
retains  his  artistic  dignity.  It  is  no  mean 
triumph.  Another  interesting  example  of 
this  mingling  of  symbol  and  reality  is  found 
in  the  lunette  for  the  State  House  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  where  "Muinesota  as  the 
Granary  of  the  World"  sits  among  her 
sheaves  on  a  triumphal  ear  drawn  by  two 
white  oxen,  and  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism  and 


the  Spirit  of  Agriculture  fraternize  with  the 
farming  people  who  have  made  the  state 
their  own. 

In  general,  Mr.  Blashfield  respects  the 
rather  solemn  temper  of  the  American 
public  toward  art,  the  sense  that  even  if 
you  trifle  with  art,  art  itself  must  never 
trifle.  He  not  only  regards  with  the 
seriousness  of  an  artist  the  technical 
problems  of  his  task  but  he  meets  the  moral 
lessons  involved  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
dedicated  teacher.  He  argues  vigorously 
in  his  writings  for  the  importance  of  sig- 
nificant story  telling,  but  he  argues  for  it 
still  more  vigorously  in  those  lunettes  and 
pendentives,  those  panels  and  friezes  in 
which  he  has  celebrated  law  and  order,  the 
making  of  nations,  the  heroes  of  progress 
and  civilization.  His  types  are  those  of 
deeply  enlisted  men  and  women  intent 
upon  duty.  Once,  however,  and  it  was 
in  his  earlier  days  as  a  decorator,  he  let 
himself  go  in  a  fun-making  mood.  In  the 
Board  Room  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  b  a  lunette 
depicting  the  obviously  appropriate  binding 
of  a  symbolic  figure  of  Fortune  by   her 
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symbolic  sister  Prudence.  The  two  figures 
have  the  noble  proportions  which  the  artist 
bestows  upon  the  children  of  his  imagina- 
tion, but  in  gesture  and  attitude  they  are 
intensely  of  the  earth.  Fortune  is  a 
furious  goddess  battling  for  her  spend- 
thrift freedom,  and  in  the  large  angry  eye 
turned  toward  her  placid  and  determined 
conqueror  you  may  read  all  that  you  like 
of  the  sweets  of  a  thriftless  habit  relin- 
quished in  full  rebellion.  The  little  scene 
might  serve  as  a  comic  relief  in  Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

There  are  a  few  decorations  for  private 
houses  in  which  gayety  and  charm  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  public  oratory 
and  show.  In  the  lovely  panel  celebrating 
music  in  the  house  of  Everett  Morss, 
Boston,  how  naturally  the  mind  of  the 
artist  plays  over  its  memories  of  Middle 


Ages  and  Renaissance  as  he  has  seen  these 
periods  recorded  in  art,  how  easily  he  can 
dispose  his  material  in  the  environment  of 
splendor-loving  Italy,  how  quickly  he  can 
evoke  a  vision  of  beauty  remote  by  cen- 
turies from  our  living  present  yet  not  less 
living  than  ourselves. 

This,  then,  is  scholarship:  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  continuance  in  the  present  of 
all  that  has  made  beauty  and  goodness  in 
the  past.  Read  with  this  meaning  the 
word  applies  to  all  that  Mr.  Blashfield  has 
done  in  art.  The  goddess  Mnemosyne 
has  attended  him  in  all  his  undertakings, 
but  not  the  brooding,  sad,  inactive  Mnemos- 
yne of  Rossetti*s  conception,  rather  the 
"bright  crowned  Mother  of  the  Muses" 
sung  by  Pindar,  by  whose  grace  artists  find 
recompense  in  making  their  work  a  mirror 
for  glorious  deeds. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  R.  ASHBEE,  F.R.I.B.A. 


To  THE  Editor  of 
The  Ahebicak  Magazine  of  Abt: 

YOU  ask  me  for  a  letter  on  English  Art, 
and  as  to  what  English  artists  are 
thinking  and  doing.  What  shall  I  say? 
What  is  being  done  is  little  enough,  and 
for  our  thinking,  it  is  of  one  thing  only — 
the  war. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  great  change  in  the 
temper  and  mind  of  the  people  that  will 
bring  the  new  creative  life,  when  the 
moment  comes:  "When  the  men  come 
back  from  the  war."  That  is  what  we 
have  to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon,  and  we 
must  look  out  for  the  signs  of  the  new  life. 
They  are  evident  enough.  And  as  soon 
as  men  begin  once  again  to  create,  instead 
of  bending  every  thought  to  destroying, 
life,  the  reaction  on  our  National  Art  is 
likely  to  be  very  great  indeed. 

To  me,  as  you  know,  the  Arts  mean 
much  more  than  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture;  they  have  their  roots  deep 
down  in  life,  and  are  if  rightly  understood 
the  living  protest  against  that  mechanical 
order  of  Society  which  is  now,  in  Europe 


at  least,  breaking  up,  so  that,  phoenix-like, 
a  better  order  may  come.  For  many  of  us 
artists  the  chief  lesson  to  be  learned  at  this 
moment  is  that  the  new  society  will  need 
before  all  things  the  "Aesthetic  synthesis." 
By  that  I  mean  it  will  be  put  together  no 
more  in  little  mechanical  bits,  by  little 
individualistic  wills,  but  by  a  greater  wUl, 
and  with  a  more  nobly  regulated  purpose. 
It  will  be  less  analytic,  in  the  sense  that  the 
scientific  specialist  is  analytic,  it  will  be 
more  synthetic,  in  the  sense  that  it  will 
be  the  work  of  men  who  see  things  as  a 
whole — much  as  the  painter  or  the  architect 
sees  his  work,  when  he  says  "Will  it  come 
together?"  I  think  it  likely  that  artists 
and  dreamers  will  have  more  chance  in  the 
construction  of  this  new  world,  when  the 
old  has  been  more  fully  cleared  away.  It 
will  not  come  at  once — ^but  it  will-  come. 
For  after  all,  the  "business  men" — ^these 
practical  men — financiers,  traders,  lawyers, 
diplomats,  politicians  and  men  of  the  world, 
have  made  such  an  appalling  mess  of 
things!     But  our  time  is  not  yet. 

When  we  take  stock,  therefore,  of  the 
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work  of  contemporary  English  artists,  we 
find  that  the  problem  of  expressing  this  new 
purpose  has  been  altogether  beyond  us. 
Not  only  have  we  no  leisure  to  look  at  the 
light,  but  if  we  had  it  would  blind  us.  Our 
eyes  are  untried,  and  perhaps  will  be  so  for 
many  years.  English  art  as  we  know  it — 
or  knew  it  before  August,  1914 — divides 
itself  into  four  activities.  My  classifica- 
tion is  not  the  orthodox  classification  of 
"Fine**  and  "Industrial"  Art,  which  is  a 
foolish  one  belonging  to  the  discredited 
commercial  age  we  are  now  engaged  in 
sloughing  off,  nor  is  it  the  equally  worn  out 
classification  of  "painting,**  "sculpture,** 
"architecture,"  the  classification  of  the 
dead  academies.  The  four  activites  may 
be  grouped  thus.  First  there  is  the  work 
of  the  conservatives,  the  professional 
artists  in  all  branches  of  recognized  art,  the 
men  who  work  conventionally,  and  "re- 
spectably," who  make  fortunes  or  not,  w^in 
titles  or  would  like  to.  Every  now  and 
then  they  produce  a  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture or  painting,  and  they  also  produce 
all  that  is  commercial  and  banal.  The 
second  activity  is  in  the  new  civics.  It 
holds  the  architects  and  town-planners  and 
ofBcials  who  are  building  up  the  new  city 
life,  officials  like  the  late  Sir  Laurence 
Gomme,  dreamers  and  enthusiasts  like 
Patrick  Geddes.  The  third  contains  the 
"Arts  and  Crafts"  people,  individuals — 
men  and  women  in  their  little  groups  and 
workshops,  who,  like  barnacles,  are  steadily 
boring  holes  into  the  old  rotten  hulk  of 
Industrialism.  The  immense  importance 
of  this  third  group  is  that  it  is  in  closer 
touch  than  any  of  the  others  with  the 
working  classes,  for  it  is  directly  up  against 
the  problem  of  machinery.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  holds  in  itself  the  new  and  higher 
ethics  of  labor.  The  fourth  contains  the 
rebels — painters,  sculptors,  art  critics,  who 
are  feeling  their  way  into  new  forms.  They 
are  the  antennae  of  the  social  order.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  before  it,  they  were  in  a  curious  sub- 
conscious way  prefiguring  the  European 
cataclysm  in  pictures  that  looked  like 
scrap  heaps  of  broken  mechanism. 

If  for  the  moment  all  these  men  and 
women  are  busy  fighting,  or  making  shells, 
or  artificial  limbs,  or  building  tin  cities 
for  ammunition  workers,  or  looking  after 


Belgian  refugees,  they  are  none  the  less 
thinking  of  the  new  order,  thinking  some- 
times rebelliously  and  sternly.  There  is  a 
tremendous  purpose  in  the  hearts  of  many 
that  is  saying:  "Under  no  circumstances 
will  we  tolerate  the  same  conditions  of  life 
that  held  before  1914.  We  may  be  fight- 
ing the  Germans  now,  there  is  a  bigger 
fight  to  follow.**  I  believe  this  feeling — it 
is  a  sort  of  savage  optimism — of  the  changed 
order  that  men  are  determined  to  have 
"after  the  war,*'  is  fairly  prevalent  among 
all  classes.  It  has  something  grim  about  it. 
We  are  dissatisfied  with  ourselves.  If  we 
are  sweeping  out  the  evil  spirit,  we  have  no 
intention  "after  the  war,"  of  taking  in 
another  seven  worse  than  the  first. 

Of  conservative — conventional  work — 
my  first  category,  there  has  been  the  usual 
output  in  the  Royal  Academy,  good  and 
bad,  and  for  the  most  part  profoundly  dull. 
We  walk  up  and  down  those  great  galleries 
— they  always  bored  us  a  little,  except 
when  we  came  to  look  at  our  own  work — 
and  find  now  that  they  have  lost  their 
appeal.  We  are  thinking  of  the  war,  and 
the  new  life.  We  want  the  artists  to  inter- 
pret our  thought,  and  they  cannot  do  it. 
There  are  a  few  fine  portraits,  there  are 
Orpen,  Lavery,  Sims,  and  one  or  two  others 
who  rise  above  the  mere  painting  of  the 
"typical  English  face  that  once  seen  is 
never  remembered.**  There  are  some  in- 
teresting decorative  pieces  by  Brangwyn 
and  his  school.  There  is  Strang,  there  is 
Greiffenhagen,  a  rather  charming  frieze 
by  Anning  Bell,  and  aerial  perspective  of 
the  ruins  of  Ypres  by  Wylie,  which  might 
have  been  so  much  more  grandly  done,  a 
little  Italian  recollection  by  Harry  Morley, 
a  sculptured  head  by  Richard  Garbe,  and 
a  few  other  pictures,  and  modelled  work 
that  stand  out,  and  somehow — so  I  at  least 
felt — make  good  the  link  with  the  broken 
past,  the  time  long  ago,  before  August,  1914. 
For  the  rest  I  left  Burlington  House  un- 
refreshed,  feeling  as  Keats  might  have  felt: 
"The  weariness,  the  fever  and  the  fret 
Here  where  men  sit,  and  hear  each  other 
groan." 
Perhaps  the  last  word  in  conservatism,  the 
best  of  what  is  left  of  good  draughtsman- 
ship and  typography,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
new  publication  Form;  for  there  we  have 
the  work  of  Ricketts  and  Shannon,  work 
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that  is  destined  always  to  mark  the  highest 
point  in  such  refinement  and  nobility  as 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  attained. 
In  this  publication  also  there  is  work  by 
younger  men,  doubtless  touched  by  the  war, 
Austin  O.  Spare,  Frederick  Carter,  W.  M. 
R.  Quick.  It  does  not  move  me  now,  it 
would  have  ten  years  ago,  but  it  has  its 
significance  and  its  place.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  occasional  contributions  of  the 
cartoonists.  They  for  the  moment  take 
us  into  reality,  because  they  interpret 
thought,  and  among  them  the  greatest  of 
the  Englishmen  is,  for  me,  Will  Dyson. 
I  have  seen  cartoons  of  his  that  give  me  not 
merely  the  war,  as  the  draughtsmen  of 
Punch  give  it  to  us  from  week  to  week, 
but  the  war*s  meaning  and  inner  purpose. 
In  Dyson  we  have  not  only  an  interpreter, 
but  a  seer  among  English  artists.  He 
somehow  understands  what  democracy  is 
thinking  and  dreaming,  and  has  the 
power  to  uncover  its  heart. 

As  for  the  second  of  our  activities;  all 
ci\nc  construction,  town  planning,  archi- 
tecture— ^the  form  of  art  which  in  America 
is  going  ahead  with  such  swiftness — all  is 
suspended.  Our  Garden  Cities  and  develop- 
ments in  town  and  country  are  for  the  time 
being,  things  of  the  past.  We  may  peep 
at  them  in  exhibitions,  but  it  is  like  looking 
at  them  through  the  wide  end  of  a  tele- 
scope. Mawson*s  Athens,  Barry  Parker's 
Oporto,  Atkinson's  improvements  in  the 
city  of  Bath,  the  Dublin  Housing  and  Town 
planning  scheme  on  which  I  was  myself 
at  work  when  the  war  broke  out — they  are 
all  put  by.  We  look  at  our  plans,  and 
models  and  reports,  and  wonder  if  we  shall 
ever  touch  such  things  again.  Compasses 
go  rusty  if  unused  and  paint  brushes  un- 
familiar. Even  though  we  know, somehow, 
that  the  younger  men  shall  do  these  things 
better  than  we,  we  would  like  none  the  less 
to  be  allowed  to  carry  some  of  our  great 
dreams  through.  That  is  where  the  men 
of  my  second  category  have  the  advantage 
over  the  conservatives — their  dreams  are 
greater,  but  there  also  lies  their  handicap; 
they  have  to  wait  on  the  common  impulse. 
There  has  been  talk  in  Parliament  about 
the  new  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  but  in 
London,  just  as  in  Dublin,  so  much  of 
which  was  blown  down  a  few  months  ago — 
the  general  feeling  among  far-sighted  people 


is  that  if  the  new  thing  is  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  done  in  a  newer  and  better  way. 
It  should  be  a  greater  scheme,  with  a 
nobler  vision.  We  need  a  town  planning 
scheme  for  the  whole  South  London  dis- 
trict, the  complete  removal  of  Charing 
Cross  station,  the  reconstruction  of  Water- 
loo, and  we  have  a  profound  mistrust  of  the 
politician  and  the  parliamentary  expert. 
We  no  longer  want  this  pettifogging  com- 
promise, these  bits  of  streets  planned  any- 
how, these  worn  out  classic  forms  hiding 
lies  of  steel,  these  damnable  boardings 
advertising  some  trivial  commercial  man's 
wares,  this  muddle-headed  utilitarianism, 
this  drive  that  leads  us  nowhere.  En- 
gineers, architects  and  the  men  who  think 
in  terms  of  the  greater  city  life,  must  in 
future  work  together,  the  expert,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  "commercial  man"  or  the 
mere  official,  must  be  given  a  chance. 
Among  those  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
greater  life  is  Patrick  Geddes,  and  his 
inspiration  in  the  new  civics  has  been  great. 
He  was  preaching  recently  at  Oxford,  and 
is  one  of  the  assessors  on  the  Dublin 
scheme.  But  he  has  barely  touched  the 
commercial  mind  yet,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
of  the  rarer  spirits  that  have  come  under  his 
spell,  yet  the  seed  of  him  is  in  strange  places, 
in  Dunfermline,  in  Chelsea,  in  India. 

Of  the  men  and  women  of  the  arts  and 
crafts — our  third  activity — it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  speak.  Their  supreme  need  is 
coordination,  and  after  the  war  is  over  they 
will  doubtless  have  learned  the  great  lesson 
of  how  to  combine.  Their  work  empha- 
sizes their  individualism,  necessarily  so, 
for  it  is  persoi^l  skill,  fancy,  invention, 
applied  to  all  the  functions  of  life.  We 
had  a  notable  conference  recently  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Art  Workers  Guild,  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  It 
was  under  Henry  Wilson's  presidency,  for 
we  had  elected  him  to  fill  Walter  Crane's 
place.  It  lasted  three  days  and  had  special 
reference  to  the  carrying  on  of  arts  and 
crafts  in  country  districts.  We  seldom 
realize — so  accustomed  are  we  to  factory 
conditions  of  production,  and  the  concen- 
trated life  of  great  cities — that  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  skilled  pursuits  of  the 
hand,  i.e.,  of  the  individual  craftsman,  the 
man  who  thinks,  and  invents,  and  dreams — 
are  kindred  pursuits.     Country  ethics  are 
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artist  ethics,  town  ethics  are  often  not. 
I  cannot  say  that  the  conference  took  us  on 
much,  but  it  made  us  reconsider  basic  prin- 
ciples, it  showed  us  how  we  had  been  drift- 
ing from  the  underlying  truth,  and  it  re- 
vealed the  most  interesting  fact  that  great 
numbers  of  artist  craftsmen  had,  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  last  fifteen  years,  carried  their 
workshops  out  of  the  great  city  into  the 
country.  There  was  a  direct  cleavage  of 
thought  between  the  town  artists,  and  the 
country  artists.  The  latter  were  not 
exactly  pessimistic,  but  they  had  less  of  the 
amiable  and  ubiquitous  optimism  of  the 
townsmen.  Perhaps  they  had  bitten  off 
more  than  they  could  chew,  but  they  made 
us  feel  that  one  of  the  great  fights  ahead, 
and  much  of  the  reconstruction  in  the  arts, 
lay  in  grappling  with  the  conditions  of 
country  life.  Henry  Wilson's  work  for  the 
temporary  halls  in  Burlington  House  were 
shown  and  discussed.  In  those  halls  the 
great  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  in  the  winter.  This  "coming  together" 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of 
change  in  English  art.  It  means  that  at 
last  the  commercial  classification  of  "shop" 
art  and  "fine"  art  is  thrown  over,  there  is 
fear  no  more  that  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House  shall  be  profaned  with  objects  whose 
idea  is  that  the  quality  of  beauty  may 
pervade  everything.  The  coming  exhibi- 
tion is  not  likely  to  bring  to  light  much  new 
invention,  little  has  been  done  since  August, 
1914;  rather  will  it  sum  up  a  period  in 
English  workmanship  and  make  a  starting 
point  for  the  new  age  to  come.  But  of  all 
this  I  will  write  you  more  fully  at  Christ- 
mas. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  want  especially 
to  say  to  my  American  colleagues,  and  it  is 
this.  The  first  move  in  this,  our  en- 
franchisement from  the  machine  and  its 
commercial  bondage — and  here  I  speak  not 
for  the  painters,  but  for  the  architects,  the 
decorative  men,  and  for  all  workers  in  the 
arts  and  crafts — ^is  that  we  must  come 
nearer  together.  We  must  be  able  to  talk 
to  one  another  through  our  productions, 
in  our  guilds,  and  groups;  and  we  must 
have  free  trade  in  each  others  commodities. 
A  necessary  step  toward  this  is  for  us 
English  artists  to  be  able  to  send  our 
products  into  the  United  States,  and  vice 


versa.  We  cannot  do  this  at  present.  An 
individual  product,  not  made  by  mechani- 
cal process,  is  too  handicapped  by  tariff 
conditions.  It  may  pay  the  big  commercial 
houses,  but  the  artist  craftsman  simply 
cannot  afford  all  these  charges  of  freight, 
carriage,  bonding  and  then  perhaps  60 
per  cent  on  the  top  of  his  costs  if  the  goods 
are  sold.  The  present  system  is  prohibitive. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  hurt  any- 
one, on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense gain  to  Americans  and  English  alike, 
if  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  were  taken  off. 
And  here,  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  pictures 
alone,  for — mark  the  immense  social  sig- 
nificance of  the  "arts  and  crafts" — ^a  change 
in  this  method  would  mean  that  the  deci- 
sion of  what  tims,  and  what  was  not  a  work 
of  art  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  artists 
themselves  in  their  appointed  societies  and 
groups,  and  no  longer  to  custom-house 
officials,  politicans  and  trade  unions.  It 
would  mean  that  our  English  and  American 
societies  would  come  more  into  touch,  we 
should  mutually  raise  the  standard  of 
quality  in  our  work,  for  when  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  quality,  and  not  commercialism, 
that  we  stand  for.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  English  societies,  the  Art 
Workers  Guild,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society, 
and  the  other  groups  and  guilds  of  artist 
craftsmen,  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Arts,  the  Boston  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  and  the  other  live  groups 
of  artist  craftsmen  in  the  United  States. 
For  indeed  our  objective  is  no  longer 
national,  we  have  a  greater  purpose.  We 
could  then  work  more  helpfully  together  to 
further  the  cause  for  which  we  all  stand, 
instead  of  as  now,  being  "slaughtered"  by 
unintelligent  business  interests  whenever 
we  happen  to  get  into  their  way.  I  suggest 
that  a  first  step  in  this  closer  union  of  the 
American  and  English  artists  is  for  the 
American  Federation  to  make  arrangements 
for  bringing  the  whole  English  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  over  for  display  in  the 
American  cities,  so  that  the  latter  shall 
understand  what  the  Englishmen  are  trying 
to  do — a  thing  that  is  by  no  means  clear 
yet  to  our  friends  in  the  United  States. 

And  now  for  my  last  group  of  activities; 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  rebels?  They  are  so 
lovable  and  so  annoying.  We  have  heard 
very  little  of  them  latterly — even  of  Roger 
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Frey's  Omega  Shop — for  they  are  binding 
the  wounds  of  that  society  they  have  helped 
so  hard  to  destroy.  ''Blast ' '  surely  is  going 
on,  with  greater  purpose,  "in  the  trenches," 
and  those  strange  compositions  may  have 
more  meaning  now,  when  entitled  "Battle- 
field in  Flanders,"  instead  of  "Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman."  For  it  used  to  be  said  that 
the  title  meant  nothing  and  that  all  we 
needed  to  consider  was,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Clive  Bell,  "significant  form."  What 
they  have  been  aiming  at,  these  rebels,  is  a 
society  that  "signifies  something,"  and 
in  which  men.  and  women  must  have  the 
right  media  for  expressing  their  thoughts 


and  feelings — media  that  are  not  merely 
"paint,"  but  the  thousand  and  one  other 
materials,  glass,  iron,  stone,  clay,  textiles, 
wax  on  which  to  stamp  their  personality. 
Remember  that  all  these  things*  and  the 
livelihood  that  goes  with  them,  have  been 
filched  from  us  by  the  machine.  The 
rebels  indeed,  in  their  reduction  to  absurdity 
of  the  art  of  painting,  have  helped  us  to  that 
nobler  interpretation  of  the  arts  as  a  whole 
that  is  to  follow  the  war — ^in  the  words  of  a 
great  French  psychologist  "ie  veritable 
objet de VArt c^eat  Vexpression  de  la  vie" 
Yours  sincerely, 

C.  R.  ASHBEE. 


STEPHEN  HAWEIS  AS  A  CIVIC  ARTIST 

BY  AMELIA  DOROTHY  DEFRIES 


THE  Civic  Movement  is  becoming  to  our 
era  even  more  important  than  Socialism 
was  to  our  fathers,  because  it  is  a  synthesis 
of  all  that  has  been  recovered  from  the  past 
at  its  best,  welded  into  a  scheme  of  social 
life  which  includes  the  most  practical  as 
well  as  the  finest  in  the  life  of  today;  all 
creeds  and  all  parties  find  themselves 
united  in  this  system  of  international  co- 
operation which  finds  a  use  for  every  kind 
of  mind,  a  natural  use  for  every  organ  of 
human  life. 

The  place  of  art  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
the  community  and  the  city  is  being  recog- 
nized by  the  politician,  the  biologist,  and 
the  sociologist  as  well  as  by  the  artist 
himself.  Over  and  over  again  the  Prime 
Mover  in  the  Civic  Movement  has  scorned 
the  Utilitarians  who  pushed  art  out  of  the 
national  life. 

"Futilitarian  has  been  our  attitude, 
futilitarian  our  recklessness  toward  Nature 
and  our  callousness  toward  art"  he  cries. 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  Prof.  Patrick 
Geddes  comes  Walter  Lippman  with  his 
plea  for  "finer  environment"  enforced  by 
Professor  Santayana's  statement  that  "all 
hangs  on  what  life  has  made  interesting  to 
the  senses,"  fully  borne  out  by  Dr.  Weicshel, 
the  founder  of  "The  People's  Art  Guild," 
who  wrote  to  me  "I  am  a  sociologist 
primarily,  not  an  aesthete.     I  have  been 


connected  with  the  Labor  Movement  all 
my  life  and  I  have  turned  to  art  as  the  only 
means  of  awakening  'personality," 

In  the  heyday  of  city  decoration  in 
Italy  the  Siennese  looked  on  their  painters 
as  "By  the  Grace  of  God  those  who  mani- 
fest marvellous  things  to  common  and 
illiterate  men,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Faith 
and  to  its  Glory,"  and  so  again  will  we 
look  upon  our  painters. 

In  May,  1916,  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts  met  in  Washington  to  discuss  Civic 
Art,  well  knowing  that  these  two  words 
cover  more  than  merely  the  erecting  and 
decorating  of  Museums,  for  as  Santayana 
so  well  put  it:  "A  living  art  does  not  pro- 
duce curiosities  to  be  collected,  but 
spiritual  necessities  to  be  diffused." 

A  generation  ago  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis 
was  calling  out  for  music  for  the  people, 
and  today  in  many  (but  not  in  a  sufficient 
number  of)  places  the  very  best  music  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Before  many  years 
are  past  the  very  best  painting  will  be 
among  the  citizens,  as  indeed  it  was  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  art-broker,  the  com- 
mercial middleman,  the  capitalist. 

In  November,  1915,  at  S05  Madison 
avenue.  New  York  City,  Mr.  Stephen 
Haweis — ^the  well  known  English  painter — 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  with  an 
exhibition  of  pictures  painted  in  Melanesia, 


Polynesia  and  in  the  Sea  Gardens  of  Nassau 
in  the  Bahamas.  It  was  not  unly  the 
subjects  he  had  chosen,  or  the  dcHghtfully 
written  preface  to  his  catalogue  (he  writes 
as  well  as  he  paints)  that  caused  the  sensa- 
tion, but  the  totally  fresh  point  of  view  he 
had  brought  with  this  new  phase  of  his  art. 
"Art  for  us,"  he  said,  "has  become  syn- 
thetic interpretation." 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the 
same  month  there  appeared  in  England  a 
volume  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Geddes 
(of  whom  Mr.  Lippman  wrote  "I  come 
more  and  more  to  value  his  marvellous 
synthetic  power"),  and  in  this  book  which 
b  called  "Cities  in  Evolution"  he  has 
given  a  complete  justification  of  Haweis' 
new  attitude  and  of  the  novel  technique 
which  he  evolved.  This  scientist  and  this 
artist  without  knowing  one  another,  are 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  thought  stream, 
the  importance  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate.  Descriptions  of 
technique  are  always  tedious,  and  in  any 
case  Stephen  Haweis'  methods  of  expression 


are  so  varied  that  it  is  better  to  see  the 
work  than  to  describe  the  ways  in  which 
by  "curves  selected  from  a  moving  figure 
or  from  a  stationary  body  seen  while  you 
yourself  are  in  motion,  and  united  in 
harmonious  arrangements"  he  has  opened 
out  a  perfectly  original  line  of  art,  which 
is  never  in  the  least  crude  or  eccentric,  and 
which  never  loses  the  beauty  of  color,  or 
delicacy  of  touch  for  which  his  early  paint- 
ings were  remarkable.  He  has  passed 
over  the  art  of  Gauguin,  Picasso  and  the 
Futurists  as  a  bird  in  flying  low  might 
pass  over  flowers,  catching  their  scent, 
retaining  it  scarcely  a  minute  and  getting 
beyond  it. 

People  who  know  the  Sea  Gardens  at 
Nassau,  where  the  water  is  so  clear  that 
one  can  see  the  under-sea  life  as  distinctly — 
with  the  help  of  a  glass  bottomed  bucket — 
as  if  the  ocean  were  an  aquarium,  have 
told  me  that  to  them  there  is  nothing 
strange  about  the  pictures  he  has  painted 
there,  but  to  an  audience  accustomed  to 
paintings  of  the  corpses  of  dead  fish,  these 
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studies  in  rhythm  may  not  at  first  be 
intelligible.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Polynesian  and  other  South  Sea  work,  of 
which  the  artist  writes:  "No  primitive  or 
uncivilized  man  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  or  fail  to  understand  it,'*  yet  all 
the  time  we  are  facing  no  reversion  to 
uncivilized  art  forms,  but  a  simplification 
and  a  development  of  a  civilized  art,  in 
which  "details  of  lesser  importance  have 
been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  absolute 
truth." 

Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  Haweis 
away  in  these  remote  islands  should  have 
been  working  out  an  art-form  that  is 
exactly  accounted  for  by  Geddes  in  his 
latest  book,  when  he  says,  "Ideas  are 
but  sections  of  life,  movement  is  of  its 
essence.  This  life-movement  proceeds  in 
changing  rhythm  initiated  by  the  genius 
of  the  place,  continued  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times." 

And  so,  at  last  we  have  an  art  which  is 
in  harmony  with  science  and  yet  remains 
pure  art;  and  its  psychology  seems  but  an 
added  chapter  to  the  teachings  of  Go  tarn, 
the  Buddha,  which  explains  why  the  Nassau 
paintings  of  Haweis  bring  us  some  hauut- 
ings  of  the  art  of  China  and  Japan,  while 
being  in  reality  as  different  from  those  as 
they  are  different  from  the  art  of  Whistler. 

In  a  word,  here  is  an  artist  who  has  really 
added  something  to  our  knowledge,  widened 
the  art  field  and  manifested  marvellous 
things! 

The  invention  and  continual  improve- 
ment of  the  camera  is  to  art  the  liberating 
instrument  that  improvement  in  locomo- 
tion was  to  the  galley  slave.  Artists  have 
been  freed  for  subtler  studies;  Tolstoi's 
Future  is  our  Present,  and  Stephen  Haweis 
is  in  touch  with  the  secrets  of  the  universe; 
to  interpret  them  upon  the  walls  of  cities 
is  his  mission. 

Of  the  pictures  shown  at  Madison 
avenue  he  wrote,  "Most  of  these  have 
been  simplified  with  a  view  to  mural 
decoration  on  a  large  scale."  This  he 
has  commenced  to  carry  out,  and  the 
decoration  on  the  walls  at  Old  Fort,  the 
residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dolley,  near 
Nassau  is  everything  that  a  mural  painting 
should  be.  There  have  been  a  vast  num- 
ber of  paintings  on  walls  which  in  reality 
should   have   been   book   illustrations,   or 


framed  academy  pictures,  but  there  have 
been  very  few  absolute  mural  paintings. 

This  one  at  Old  Fort  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  region,  a  knowledge  of  the 
people's  habits,  a  collecting  of  the  essence 
of  the  pliax^e;  and  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
wall,  seeming  to  have  come  there  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hand  of  man.  A 
perfectly  balanced  and  quite  effortless 
composition,  it  seems  to  be  where  it  belongs,: 
yet  in  any  exhibition  it  would  hold  its  own 
as  a  record  of  the  region,  and  as  a  decoration 
of  unusual  character. 

I  have  seen  enough  of  this  artist's  work- 
now,  to  realize  that  wherever  he  might  do 
a  decoration  he  would  distill  the  character 
of  the  region  and  produce  a  synthetic  inter-, 
pretation  of  the  essential  personality  of  the 
daily  life  in  that  place;  for  he  has,  un^ 
consciously,  the  true  civic  spirit.  So  that  a 
decoration  he  might  do,  let  us  say,  in 
London,  would  be  quite  unlike  the  one  he 
has  done  in  the  Bahamas;  but  if,  as  is 
rumored,  he  should  be  commissioned  to 
paint  on  the  walls  of  the  New  York  Aqua- 
rium, he  would  probably  base  that  work  on 
the  innumerable  studies  from  life  that  he  is 
now  making  in  the  Sea  Gardens,  where  the 
natural  wonders  "transcend  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Arabian  Nights."  Here  he  has 
spent  the  best  part  of  a  year,  rendering 
articulate  the  inarticulate  beauty  of  the 
place;  and  "the  joy  of  his  great  sanity  is 
not  less  because  he  can  lend  it  to  others 
and  has  borrowed  it  from  a  faithful  study 
of  the  world." 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  who  do  not 
yet  see  in  his  art  the  essential  character  of 
the  district.  They  have  never  seen  Nassau 
look  like  this,  and  can  only  appreciate  a 
direct  representation  of  the  obvious.  Such 
people  Imagine  him  to  be  a  Cubist.  In- 
deed one  actually  said  "when  is  he  going 
back  to  Cuba(!)?"  .  .  .  and  another  super- 
ficial observer  announced  that  the  painting 
was  "a  libel  on  Nassau."  They  are  the 
losers,  for  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
that  success  in  art  which  "consists  of  the 
power  to  concentrate  countless  experiences 
and  emotions  within  the  restricted  surface 
of  a  canvas." 

Another  interesting  side  to  this  second 
period  of  his  art  is  suggested  in  his  catalog 
when  he  writes:  "A  modem  artist  seeking 
the  laws  governing  rhythm  and  movement 
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in  plastic  expression,  should  go  to  the  Sea 
Gardens  of  Nassau,  as  the  last  generation 
went  U>  the  Louvre,  or  the  National 
Gallery  of  London  "  .  .  ,  here  is  the  nucleus 
of  the  art  training  of  the  immediate  future, 
for  Haweis,  wandering  like  a  mediaeval 
monk  from  one  point  of  interest  to  another, 
and  living  wherever  he  finds  what  he  desires 
to  study,  is  in  himself  a  symbol  of  the  ideal 
art  teacher,  in  himself  an  ideal  school  of 
art;  he  has  made  us  realize  that  a  building 
does  not  constitute  a  school  of  art.  Un- 
doubtedly we  are  soon  going  to  see  new 
methods  for  the  "veritable  orchestration  of 
all  the  arts  and  correspondingly  of  all  the 
social  sciences"  toward  which  Geddes  and 
his  l^on  of  colleagues  have  been  working 
for  nearly  forty  years;  Haweis  now  appears 
as  the  herald  of  what  they  prophesied; 
well  grounded  in  the  methods  of  the  past, 
he  knows  what  to  reject,  what  to  keep  and 
what  to  add;  and  to  aid  the  art  training  of 
the  modem  student,  he  has  many  ideas 
which  are  essentially  practical. 

The  effect  of  hia  work  on  the  New  York 
art  critics  was  best  expressed  by  Mr.  Charles 
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Caffin,  who  wrote:  "The  Sea  Gardens  of 
Nassau  became  to  Haweis'  imagination  the 
nucleus  of  the  rhythms  of  the  universe  and 
a  perpetual  object  lesson  of  the  magic  of 
rhythm  in  harmonizing  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  sensations.  .  .  .  He  has  se- 
cured this  harmony  by  establishing  rhythmic 
relations  between  all  the  parts  selected,  so 
that  everything  is  united  in  a  decorative 
ensemble.  His  decorative  sense  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  fluent  creativeness  that 
finds  expression  in  ample  forms  and  subtle 
delicacies.  And  to  the  fascination  of  these 
designs  is  added  a  remarkable  suggestion  of 
objective  truth.  The  marvellous  beauty  of 
the  Sea  Gardens  has  been  wonderfully 
visualized. 

Without  losing  the  joy  the  old  painters 
took  in  beauty,  Stephen  Haweis  has  given 
expression  to  the  thought  of  his  era;  and, 
more  successfully  than  any  of  the  other 
modem  artists,  he  is  creating  the  art  of  our 
own  day  and  suggesting  a  new  system  of 
art  education  which  is  on  the  sound  basis 
of  nature-study  and  brings  life  where  the 
academies  have  brought  death. 
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A  writer  in  Arts  and  Decoralion,  while 
admiring  his  work,  regretted  that  Uaweis 
was  "too  intellectual";  thb  writer  surely 
forgot  that  in  the  most  wonderful  of  cen- 
turies— the  thirteenth — the  artists  tried  to 
synthetize  all  the  knowledge  of  their  con- 
temporaries; yet,  who  complains  that 
Thirteenth  Century  Art  is  too  intellectual? 

Regarding  this  altitude  to  his  work  an 
amusing  story  h  told  of  Haweis:  A  friend 
wanted  to  divide  into  two  parts  one  of  his 
writings  (called  "The  Seven  Ages  of  God") 
and  he  replied  by  return  of  post:  "No 
divisions  to  be  made  for  weak-brained 
readers."  In  the  same  way  he  makes  no 
concessions  to  weak-brained  critics. 

Stephen  Haweis  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  Civic  Movement,  of  which  Geddea 
wrote  in  1913:  "A  disadvantage  of  the 
Town-Planning  Movement,  as  yet,  is  that 
people  think  it  merely  or  mainly  suburban; 
or,  architectural  at  best.  But  the  needed 
renewal  of  home  life  and  home  conditions 
throughout  the  industrial  world  is  (and 
will  be)  delayed  until  the  larger  Civic  Move- 
ment now  plainly  nascent,  and  in  well  nigh 
every  land,  has  gathered  strength,  and 
becomes  more  clearly  inttUigible  and  pur- 
posive throughout  the  world."  .  .  . 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  this  great  biologist 
a  city  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  Homes, 
which  with  the  hails  of  learning,  amuse- 
ment and  of  government  should  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  heart  of  man  can  make 
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them;  clearly  the  chief  problem,  outside 
the  war,  is  here:  for  an  organism  is  modified 
by  its  environment;  or  as  Marie  Bashkert- 
sefi  said  long  ago.  "Half  our  character 
depends  on  our  aurroundbgs." 


THE  FEDERAL  ART  COMMISSION 
Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Federal  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  recently.  The  terms  of  service 
of  Mr.  Peirce  .Anderson,  architect,  of 
Chicago,  and  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield, 
painter,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert, 
architect,  of  New  York,  having  expired,  the 
President  appointed  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt, 
architect,  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir, 
painter,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Kendall,  of  Massachusetts,  to  succeed  these 
gentlemen.  Mr.  Piatt  is  not  only  an 
architect,  but  an  etcher,  painter  and  land- 
scapie  gardener ;  in  fact  one  of  those  "  many- 
talented  few"  who  are  exceedingly  rare  and 
whose  judgment  must  prove  invaluable  to 
such  a  commission  as  this.  Mr.  Weir, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  highest 
office  which  an  American  artist  may  hold, 
and  is  a  painter  of  great  distinction.  Mr. 
Kendall  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White,  and  has  done  much  dis- 
tinguished work.     All  have  consented  to 
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THE  GALLERY  ON  THE  MOORS 


GLOUCESTER  has  for  many  years 
been  a  favorite  resort  of  artists,  but 
it  has  been  made  more  attractive  during  the 
past  season  by  the  erection  of  a  very  charm- 
ing gallery  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Edwin 
Atwood,  who  have  felt  with  others  the  need 
for  such  a  place  as  this. 

The  gallery,  of  which  a  picture  is  given 
herewith,  was  designed  by  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  and  has  been  erected,  as  Mr.  Cram 
himself  has  said,  by  means  of  medieval 
building  methods,  each  workman  taking  an 
individual  and  personal  interest  in  the 
work.  It  is  very  simple  in  line,  a  one-story 
and  practically  a  one-room  structure  with 
peaked  roof.  The  foundation  walls  are 
rough  grey  stone,  the  exterior  walls  are 
pink  stucco,  and  the  beams'and  timbers  are 
hand  hewn  and  pegged.  The  little  porch 
door  is  a  copy  of  an  old  English  doorway, 
and  through  it  one  enters  a  vestibule,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  a  rich  deep  blue. 
The  choice  of  this  color  is  deliberate,  giving, 
it  is  thought,  a  certain  hushed  feeling  of 


quiet  expectation  before  entering  the  main 
room.  The  main  gallery  is  finely  pro- 
portioned, and  on  its  walls  at  least  sixty 
paintings  may  be  hung  without  crowding  in 
a  single  line.  At  one  end  is  a  stage,  fully 
equipped  with  trap  doors  and  adjacent 
dressing  rooms  for  theatrical  use;  at  the 
other  end  there  is  a  little  balcony,  in  which  a 
literary  corner  has  been  established  with 
books  on  Gloucester  and  art  publications. 
The  gallery  is  situated,  as  its  name  implies, 
on  the  moors  between  the  harbor  and  the 
sea,  near  enough  to  the  main  road  of  travel 
to  be  accessible,  yet  remote  enough  to 
possess  a  certain  desired  isolation.  It 
stands  in  fact  on  an  eminence,  adjacent  to 
the  famous  duck  pond,  familiar  through 
having  been  painted  many  times. 

It  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  At  wood's  desire  to 
make  this  gallery  a  center  of  art  interest, 
and  while  giving  it  freely  to  the  artists  for 
their  use  and  to  the  public  for  their  pleasure, 
they  will  personally  superintend  it  and  see 
that  it  fulfills  its  generous  purpose. 
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It  was  finished  the  last  of  August,  just  in 
time  to  be  opened  the  first  of  September 
with  an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture by  artists  in  Gloucester  and  the 
vicinity — ^an  exhibition  which,  though  very 
rapidly  assembled,  compared  most  favorably 
with  the  larger  exhibitions  held  in  the  great 
cities  each  winter.  It  is  a  severe  test  to  put 
to  works  of  art  to  show  them  so  near  the  place 
in  which  they  are  painted,  when  nature  and 
fact  invite  comparison  on  every  side,  when 
the  outdoor  world  is  most  colorful  and  the 
sunshine  most  sparkling.  But  the  pictures 
shown  in  the  exhibition  in  the  Gidlery  on 
the  Moors  stood  this  test. 

There  were  just  two  rows,  and  they  were 
hung  with  excellent  judgment.  A  painting 
by  Mr.  Duveneck  of  Gloucester  Harbor, 
was  given  the  place  of  honor,  flanked  by 
portraits  by  Cecilia  Beaux  and  Charles 
Hopkinson.  There  were  other  Gloucester 
pictures  by  Hayley  Lever,  John  Sloan, 
George  Noyes,  Louise  Brumback,  Eben 
Comins,  Henry  B.  Snell,  Alice  Schille  and 
others.  Martha  Walter  contributed  a 
charming  portrait  study  of  a  young  girl, 
painted  in  the  full  outdoor  light,  which 
made  an  admirable  center  on  one  wall. 
Walter  Palmer  contributed  two  of  his 
interesting  winter  snow  pictures;  Arthur 
Dow  sent  a  large  and  impressive  canvas  of 
majestic  western  scenery,  A  brilliantly 
painted  still-life — ^a  picture  of  zinnias  in  a 
bowl,  by  George  Noyes,  lent  a  spot  of 
delightful  color.  Louis  Kronberg  sent  two 
of  his  characteristic  pictures  of  ballet 
girls,  and  William  B.  Closson  a  very  at- 


tractive impressionistic  figure  group.  In 
short,  it  was  a  most  excellent  show,  one 
which  could  be  viewed  many  times  with 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  paintings  there 
were  some  excellent  works  in  sculpture  by 
such  well-known  artists  as  Charles  Grafly, 
Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Anna  Coleman  Ladd, 
Louise  Allen  and  A.  H.  Atkins. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  ex- 
hibition attracted  very  considerable  at- 
tention, persons  visiting  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  North  Shore  as  well  as  from  Cape  Ann. 
Several  sales  were  made.  In  subsequent 
seasons  it  is  planned  to  hold  in  this  gallery 
a  series  of  exhibitions  giving  the  artists 
opportunity  to  show  their  works  and  to  see 
them  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  the 
public  this  added  interest. 

The  gallery  will  also  afford  a  place  for 
musicales,  dramatic  entertainments,  lectures 
and  the  like,  stimulating  the  intellectual 
life  of  Gloucester  as  well  as  enhancing  the 
pleasure  of  both  the  summer  and  per- 
manent residents. 

Most  auspiciously  it  was  opened  by  a 
lecture  on  the  work  of  the  American  Am- 
bulance Corps,  given  by  Mr.  Leslie  Buswell, 
a  member  of  the  corps,  and  illustrated  by 
moving  pictures  of  the  service  and  the 
French  Army  presented  to  the  Corps  by  the 
French  Government.  The  lecture  was  given 
in  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen made  the  introduction. 

The  erection  of  this  gallery  is  a  tangible 
evidence  of  the  increasing  appreciation  not 
only  of  art,  but  of  its  relation  to  life  in  this 
country.  L.  M. 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  IN  ITALY 


THERE  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe 
whose  contemporary  art  we  know  so 
little  as  Italy.  The  fact  is  that  that  beauti- 
ful country  of  dreams  is  so  associated  in  our 
minds  with  historical  events  and  traditions 
that  the  fact  that  she  is  modern  and  that  she 
has  a  life  today  is  very  often  forgotten.  From 
an  Italian  correspondent  we  learn,  however, 
that  even  in  the  present  war  time  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  activity  in  art  there. 

Turin  has  its  Academy  and  its  Society  of 
Fine  Arts,  both  of  which  hold  annual  ex- 


hibitions. In  Milan  there  is  a  Society  of 
Fine  Arts  which  holds  two  exhibitions  each 
year  and  an  Academy  where  a  National 
Exhibition  is  held  every  two  years,  an 
Association  of  Lombardy  Aquarellists, 
and  a  Society  of  Etchers  and  Engravers 
both  holding  Annual  Exhibitions,  besides 
two  private  galleries  showing  exhibitions. 
In  Genoa  there  is  a  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
exhibiting  annually;  in  Florence  an  organi- 
zation with  the  same  name  with  its  Annual 
Exhibition;    in   Rome  a   Secession   and  a 


Society  of  Painters  exhibiting  regularly 
year  after  year;  in  Venice  there  is  a  great 
Biennial,  international  in  character,  sus- 
pended for  the  present  on  account  of  the 
war;  and  in  Naples  a, Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts  with  its  Annual  Exhibition. 

As  in  the  great  days  of  the  past  the  artisU ' 
of  Italy  are  divided  into  regional  groups, 
hut  their  art  has,  as  it  is  understood,  a 
genuinely  national  flavor.  Herewith  are 
reproduced  paintings  by  Carlo  Fomara  and 
Gaetano  Freviati,  groups  of  whose  works 
were  exhibited  recently  in  the  Permanent 
Galleries  at  Milan.  Signor  Previati  is  not 
unknown  to  American  art  lovers,  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  work  having  been  held  in 
New  York  a  few  years  ago.  Signor  Fornara 
b  ft  painter  of  no  less  reputation.  His 
home  is  in  the  Alps  and  it  is  from  these  that 
he  derives  his  inspriation.  He  has  ex- 
hibited in  Munich,  Paris,  Loudon,  Petro- 
grad,  Liverpool  and  Venice,  and  has  at- 
tained    considerable     distinction.     He     is 
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regarded  as  the  successor  of  Giovanni 
Segantini  whose  technical  methods  he 
commonly  employs.  He  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  colorist. 

From  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Asso- 
ciazione  Aquarellistica  Lombarda  held  in 
Milan  the  Government  Comnussion  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  a  painting  by  Riccardo  Gatli  entitled 
"The  Digue,  "and  a  landscape  by  Giovanni 
Greppi.  John  S.  Sargent  was  represented  in 
this  exhibition  by  a  "  Portrait  of  a  Painter — 
Uaffaele,"  as  well  as  by  a  landscape  study. 
This  exhibition,  which  is  held  regularly  each 
spring  at  the  fashionable  "Palazzo  Cova" 
in  Milan,  is  always  reckoned  an  event  of 
first  importance  by  Italian  art  lovers. 
Among  the  prominent  Italian  exhibitors 
this  year  were  I'aola  Sala,  Riccardo  Galli. 
Renzo  Weiss,  Carlandi,  a  Roman  painter, 
and  Nomellini,  a  Tuscan  painter,  who  was, 
by  the  way,  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  San 
Francisco.  A.  C.  T, 
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THE  CRANBROOK  MASQUE 

BY  IRVING  PICHEL 


THE  ungenerous  may  lay  it  to  a  matter 
of  climate  that  California  should  have 
been  the  first  state  to  buiid  out-door 
theatres.  And  proceed  to  the  inference 
that  nothing  short  of  a  real  striving  for 
art  could  have  encouraged  the  erection  of 
similar  theatres  in  the  variable  climates 
of  more  eastern  states.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  splendid  Greek  theatre  at  Berkeley, 
and  the  small,  but  equally  lovely,  theatres 
at  Bakersfield  and  Point  Loma  have  been 
an  incentive  to  like  attempts  in  the  east. 
But  until  this  year,  our  outdoor  theatres 
have  been  natural  amphitheatres  with 
rustic  stages,  well  adapted  to  drama  of  a 
pastoral  sort.  The  first  important  out- 
door theatre  in  the  east  to  employ  a  strictly 
architectural  structure  was  dedicated  at 
the  end  of  June,  near  Birmingham,  Mich. 
It  was  built  by  George  G.  Booth  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  on  his  estate  of  Cranbrook, 
from  no  deeper  motive,  at  first,  it  may  be, 
than  a  desire  to  add  still  another  grace  to 
an  estate  already  lovely  with  formal 
gardens,    pergolas,    terraces,    and    artfully 


landscaped  lagoons.  To  be  sure.  Hi, 
Booth  was  interested  in  outdoor  theatres, 
but  no  more  so  at  the  outset  than  he  was  in 
sunken  gardens,  fine  architecture,  and 
beautifully  printed  books.  As  the  theatre 
grew  toward  completion,  Mr.  Booth  began 
to  see  its  possibilities  as  a  treasure  for  the 
whole  community — a  sort  of  artistic  com- 
monwealth that  no  one  man  should  hold 
for  his  own.  So  he  gave  word  that  the 
theatre  was  to  be  open  to  any  group  or 
society  that  wished  to  use  it,  provided,  of 
course,  that  their  undertakings  were  of  a 
character  suitable  td  the  dignity  of  the 
place.  To  give  it  over  formally  and,  in 
the  final  result,  to  set  a  standard  for  it,  he 
arranged  for  a  dedicatory  performance  to 
be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Detroit 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Sam  Hume 
was  engaged  to  stage  the  production,  Sidney 
Coe  Howard  to  write  the  play,  and  actors 
were  drafted  from  several  counties  around 
to  play  it.  The  costumes  were  designed 
and  made  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
the  choruses  were  sung  by  the  chorus  of  the 
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Ypsilanti  Normal  School,  the  very  proper- 
ties used  in  the  play  were  manufactured 
on  the  spot.  It  was,  in  as  true  a  sense  as 
one  could  ask,  a  community  effort  by  which 
the  community  celebrated  and  laid  claim 
to  a  great  gift. 

The  theatre,  in  its  setting  and  its  archi- 
tecture, is  well  able  to  bear  so  high  a 
function.  Without  the  least  suggestion  of 
austerity,  it  has  a  simplicity  and  dignity 
that  fit  it  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  temple 
of  dramatic  art,  if  Michigan  should  be  so 
proud  as  to  produce  a  literature  for  it. 

Semicircular  tiers  of  stone  seats  face  a 
grassy  orchestra,  and,  beyond  it,  a  stage 
elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  ground.  At 
either  end  of  the  stage  there  is  a  rectangular 
building,  joined  across  the  back  by  an  open 
screen,  formed  by  three  large  arches. 
Through  these  openings,  there  is  a  vista  of  a 
long  pool,  encircled  by  stone  walks  and 
enclosed  by  cedar  trees.  At  the  end  of  the 
pool  stands  a  little  temple  with  a  deeply 
recessed  center  opening,  dark  and  deep 
enough  to  be  the  interior  of  Clytemnestra's 
palace,  or  merely  a  gateway  to  leafy  woods 
beyond. 

The  Cranbrook  Masque  left  none  of  its 
possibilities  untouched,  and  Mr.  Hume,  in 
staging  the  play,  showed  a  keen  feeling 
for  its  vistas  and  its  architectural  adapta- 
bility. 

The  play,  in  a  series  of  five  episodes,  sets 
forth  the  allegory  of  the  poet's  quest  for 
beauty  and  the  obstacles  that  he  en- 
counters. 

The  theme,  then,  is  not  unconventional, 
and  the  stories  of  the  five  episodes  are 
composed  of  familiar  stuff.  Quite  deliber- 
ately so.  For  with  a  story  that  runs  freely 
and  a  theme  that  can  be  accepted  without 
argument,  he  can  poetize  or  philosophize 
or  otherwise  decorate  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
For  a  masque  to  fill  the  particular  need  of 
this  occasion,  no  method  could  have  been 
more  astute. 

The  play  opens  with  the  return  of 
Orpheus  from  the  lower  world  with  Euryd- 
ice.  The  gods  have  ordained  that  he 
shall  not  see  her  face  until  it  is  time,  but 
her  pleading  and  his  own  impetuosity  be- 
tray him  and  he  looks  back.  The  Shades 
take  her  away,  and  the  poet  is  left  mourning 
her  loss.  Then  comes  the  god  Pan  at  the 
sound    of    Orpheus'    lament.     He    shows 


the  poet  his  mission  of  song,  the  reposses- 
sion of  the  Beloved  in  a  land  of  fancy, 
where  Eurydice  and  many  another  person 
of  story  is  held  prisoner.  Pan  is  to  lead 
the  poet,  and  he  calls  on  Fool's  Gold,  who 
is  Fancy  made  flesh,  to  be  the  poet's 
servitor.  All  three  set  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  new  kingdom,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  journey  Eurydice  is  there 
to  greet  Orpheus  and  accompany  him. 
But  they  are  menaced  as  they  go  by  Cali- 
ban, a  sinister  demi-god.  He  is  immortal, 
too,  and  they  are  to  meet  him  again  in  their 
wanderings. 

Throughout  this  first  scene,  from  the 
slow  processional  of  the  chorus,  through  the 
dignified  postures  of  the  principal  players 
on  the  stage,  to  the  recessional  of  all  the 
players  along  the  side  of  the  pool,  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  the  classic,  a  recollection 
in  the  dances  of  the  primitive  poses  of 
figures  in  Greek  vase  paintings,  and  more 
than  a  suggestion,  in  the  cool  architecture 
and  sweeping  compositions  on  the  upper 
stage,  of  Alma-Tadema.  The  whole  first 
scene  was  played  by  the  light  of  sunset, 
and  the  gleaming  walls  of  the  theatre  or  the 
shimmering  pool  caught  the  evening  red. 

At  the  close  of  the  scene,  in  the  dusk 
light  of  the  early  evening.  Pan,  in  the  guise 
of  a  medieval  monk,  entered  again,  accom- 
panied by  Fool's  Gold,  the  two  bearing  a 
great  missal  out  of  which  they  intoned 
nasally.  Presently,  a  throng  begins  to 
gather  to  witness  the  mystery  play  that  a 
young  poet-monk  has  written  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin.  The  young  monk  is  our  poet, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  scene,  when  the 
picture  of  the  Madonna  and  adoring  angels 
is  revealed,  we  recognize  in  her  the  figure  of 
the  Beloved,  the  constant  object  of  his 
search.  The  curtains  are  drawn,  the  crowd 
disperses,  and  in  the  half  light,  the  monk  is 
left  kneeling  alone.  Again  the  curtains 
are  drawn,  again  in  the  full  glow  of  blue  and 
gold  bathed  in  light  the  Cimabuesque 
vision  of  the  Madonna.  She  smiles  on  the 
poet,  and  he  goes  nearer,  kneeling  at  her 
feet.     The  curtains  close  on  them. 

The  third  episode  is  Elizabethan 
England.  Now  for  tjie  first  time,  the 
scene  was  flooded  w^ith  artificial  light,  the 
bright  sun  of  May-day.  Pan  is  the  master 
of  the  morrice  dancers  at  a  little  May-day 
festival.     There  are  the  pleasures  of  rural 
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England — country  dances,  romping  hobby 
horses,  Jack-in-the-green,  and  somewhere 
in  the  distance,  voices  singing  "Sumer  is 
i-cumen  in."  Now  comes  Fool's  Gold, 
heralding  the  approach  of  his  master, 
Diccon  o'Bells,  the  best  morrice  dancer  in 
England.  There  is  a  momentary  interrup- 
tion by  a  party  of  mariners  about  to  set  sail 
for  Virginia.  With  them,  they  have  Cali- 
ban. Presently,  accompanied  by  a  rout  of 
gaily  dressed  children,  Diccon  comes  and 
challenges  the  village  to  produce  somebody 
to  dance  him  down.  The  only  one  to  take 
up  his  challenge  is  Maid  Marian,  and  she 
succeeds  in  out-dancing  him,  but  not  be- 
cause he  fails  in  the  step.  He  is  rapt  in 
gazing  at  her  and  has  no  heart  for  the 
morrice.  A  few  ardent  words,  too  impetu- 
ously spoken,  and  she  rebuffs  him.  The 
returning  mariners  find  him  a  ready 
candidate  for  a  journey  over-seas,  and 
Maid  Marian  is  left  weeping. 

In  the  next  scene,  the  mood  is  changed: 
soft  blue  light  from  an  imagined  moon, 
masquers  flitting  about  shadow-like,  soft 
music  of  plucked  strings.  Pan  as  Capo- 
comico,  a  Commedia  Dell'  Arte  pantomime 
of  Pierrot  and  Columbine  with  a  trium- 
phant Harlequin  to  win  her  away.  Then 
the  play  begins.  Lady  Columbine,  the  Be- 
loved in  a  farthingale,  is  betrothed  love- 
lessly  to  one  Lord  Pavanello.  Harlequin, 
a  poet,  has  been  called  from  Bergamo  to 
write  the  betrothal  ode.  But  when  he 
sees  the  Lady  Columbine  and  they  have 
danced  together  in  the  Pa  vane,  he  whispers 
his  own  love  in  villanelle  and  triolet,  with 
the  pretty  conceits  of  his  verse-world. 
Pavanello  engages  a  Bravo  to  win  back 
his  betrothed  by  force,  but  Harlequin 
makes  short  work  of  Bravo  and  Pavanello, 
too.  There  are  his  pretty  triumph,  soft, 
gay  laughter,  and  light,  thoughtless  hearts 
— ^rudely  broken  into  by  the  return  of 
Caliban  from  the  New  World.  He  comes 
trailing  a  robe  of  gold,  scattering  gold  coins 
about  him,  flinging  them  contemptuously 
into  the  very  face  of  Harlequin,  and  asking, 
"Can  you  make  a  poem  of  that?"  The 
poet  and  Pan  are  led  away  in  golden  chains, 
and  the  lights  fade  on  a  world  without  song. 

From  out  the  darkness  comes  the  voice 
of  the  Tragic  Actor,  he  who  at  the  very 
beginning  had  set  the  actors  on  and  ordered 
the  play.     Answering  him,  come  the  voices 


of  Pan  and  the  poet,  despairing  and  woeful. 
Above  it  all,  the  harsh  voice  of  Caliban, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  world.  But  the 
Tragic  Actor  bids  the  poet  sing  again,  leads 
him  to  see  that  even  in  the  age  of  Caliban 
there  is  romance,  and  shows  him  a  vision 
of  the  Beloved  through  smoke  and  the 
clamor  of  industry.  Once  more  Fool's 
Gold  is  summoned,  gold  light  breaks  the 
darkness,  the  dancers  of  the  first  scene  re- 
appear, and  across  the  pool  comes  a  sUver 
barge  bearing  the  Beloved.  The  tatters 
of  the  poet  fall  from  him  and  he  stands  again 
in  the  flaming  raiment  of  Orpheus. 

The  Tragic  Actor,  by  the  symbol  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  dedicates  the  theatre, 
and  the  players  leave  it  to  darkness,  but  a 
darkness  lighted  by  the  memory  of  a 
hundred  lovely  pictures  and  the  romance 
that  has  been  spoken  and  sung  on  the  stage. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  this  there  was  a 
skill  and  in  the  performance  a  spontaneity 
that  bespoke  the  joy  the  workers  must 
have  taken  in  producing  the  play.  The 
costumes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
had  richness  of  color  and  material,  and  in 
design  were  faithful  not  only  to  period,  but 
to  the  spirit  of  the  play.  The  setting  has 
been  described — a  fine  background  that 
lent  itself  to  the  various  tempers  of  the 
succeeding  scenes.  Mr.  Hume's  lighting, 
moreover,  did  far  more  than  illuminate  the 
stage;  it  was  disposed  to  enrich  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  architecture;  it  performed  a 
decorative  function  more  than  once  by  the 
color  it  gave,  or  the  contrasts  it  effected; 
finally,  it  interpreted  throughout  the  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  scene,  and  these  are  the 
four  functions  light  should  perform  in 
the  theatre.  To  this  material  accoutre- 
ment, the  players  brought  an  enthusiasm 
and  freshness,  and,  in  several  instances,  an 
imaginativeness  of  performance  that  made 
the  production  very  much  a  genuine  work 
of  art.  It  was  worthy  of  the  theatre,  it 
gave  pleasure  beyond  the  ordinary,  it  may 
even  have  set  a  standard  for  future  produc- 
tions in  outdoor  theatres. 


It  is  reported  that  out  of  the  seventeen 
scholarships  awarded  the  past  season  by  the 
Art  Students*  League  of  New  York,  eight 
were  to  California  students.  Boston  came 
next  numerically  among  the  winners. 
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AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that 
sculpture  was  less  comprehensible  to  all, 
save  the  initiated,  than  painting,  but 
the  interest  shown  in  the  Sculpture  Exhi- 
bition  held  during  the  past  summer  at 
Buffalo  goes  far  to  disprove  this  supposition. 

The  attendance  at  this  exhibition  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  exhibition  previously 
held  at  the  Albright  Gallery.  From  the 
17th  of  June  to  the  16th  of  July  it  was 
visited  by  nearly  62,000  persons, and  as  the 
weeks  passed  the  number  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  The  exhibition  closed 
the  first  of  October  when  the  major  portion 
of  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  from  whence  it  may  later  go  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibition  at  Buffalo  was  that  many  of  the 
works  were  displayoil  out-of-doors  with 
appropriate  landscapi^  sotting. 

In  cininection  with  this  exhibition  and 
through  a  desire  to  extend  and  continue 
its  intiuence,  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  issued  a  portfolio  containing  twenty- 
four  prints  of  works  shown  therein,  which 
w»e  siJd  at  a  nominal  price.  Five  of  the 
plates  representing  works  not  previously 
published  in  this  magazine  are  given  on 
succeciiing  pagi^. 

Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  the  director  of  the 
Albright  Gallery»  to  whom  the  creiiit  for 
this  splendid  exhibition  is  due»  saj's  very 


truly  in  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Buffalo  Academy  : 

"Sculpture,  by  reason  of  its  frankness 
and  directness,  is  one  of  the  most  appealing 
of  the  arts.  It  is  not  so  illusive,  or  sug- 
gestive as  painting  or  so  abstract  as  music; 
it  is  concerned  with  the  outward  present- 
ment of  inner  emotions.  It  is  subtly 
related  to  the  soul  of  man. 

"Sculpture  in  America  today  is  having  a 
new  awakening,  is  being  reborn.  The 
bursting  of  the  old  bonds,  the  seeking  for 
new  channels  of  expression,  the  impatience 
with  conservatism  in  many  forms  are  the 
signs  of  the  higher  intuitional  faculties 
clamoring  for  recognition.  We  have  come 
to  realize  the  existence  of  mental  qualities 
above  and  apart  from  the  reasoning 
faculties — faculties  of  the  inner  substance 
of  man. 

"Art  in  America  is  bound  to  be  eclectic, 
in  its  bases,  its  influences,  and  its  forms; 
but  from  this  common  soil  of  commingled 
cultures  individual  ideas  will  grow  abun- 
dantly. In  a  race  made  up  of  the  fusion  of 
so  many  racial  strains,  it  is  idle  to  seek  for 
a  uniqueness  which  is  not  that  of  in- 
dividuals; therefore,  the  high  place  which 
American  sculpture  has  made  for  itself  is 
dependent  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  per- 
sonal equation.  As  long  as  the  profession 
numbers  among  its  members  men  and 
women  of  inspiration  and  high  ideals,  who 
possess  the  power  of  expression  and  have 
conceptions  worthy  of  expression,  there 
need  be  no  fear  regarding  the  place  of 
American  sculpture  in  the  annals  of  Art 
Historv.*' 


Through  the  courtesy  of 

exhibition  OP  iheMassachusettsInstitute 

ARCHITECTURE  ^j  Technology,  and  in  con- 

ANDTHE       nection   with   the    Boston 

AUJED  ARTS     g^^^y   ^f    Aichitccte,    the 

Boston  Architectural  Club,  and  the  Society 
of  I^jindscape  Architects,  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston,  will  hold  a  joint 
exhibition  of  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
tecture and  the  allied  arts  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  Rogers  Building,  Boylston  street, 
Boston,  from  November  6th  to  18th,  in- 
clusive.    This     exhibition     will     comprise 
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decorative  work  executed  or  projected; 
stained  glass,  sketches  or  photographs; 
furniture  and  wood  carving;  garden  pottery 
and  tiles;  architectural  drawings  in  any 
medium;  photographs  or  models  of  ex- 
ecuted architectural  work;  photographs  and 
models  of  executed  or  proposed  architec- 
tural sculpture;  water  color  sketches  of 
architectural  subjects;  landscape  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  architectural 
work;  and  drawings  or  cartoons  showing 
the  development  of  an  architectural, 
sculptural  and  decorative  treatment  of  a 
collaborative  design.  Entry  blanks  and 
labels  to  be  attached  to  exhibits  will  be 
furnished  on  application  to  Mr.  Macomber, 
9  Park  street,  Boston. 

In  the  August  number  of 
FRiENiwoF  The  American  Magazine 
FRENCH  Qp  ^^  ^^  published  a 
ARTISTS  j^^^^j.  Y>y  Mr.  William  A. 
Coffin,  Chairman  of  the  American  Artists' 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  Relief  Fund 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Committee  for 
the  families  of  French  soldier  artists.  On 
September  9th  this  Committee  sent  out  its 
first  appeal  for  funds  to  the  general  public, 
its  four  previous  circular  letters  having 
been  addressed  only  to  American  artists 
and  their  friends.  A  note  and  circular 
enclosed  therewith  addressed  to  American 
friends  of  France  and  friends  of  art  states 
that  by  arrangement  just  concluded  the 
Fraternity  des  Artistes  will  send  to  those 
who  subscribe  to  the  fund  $300  or  over  its 
Bronze  Plaquette  by  the  great  sculptor, 
Antonin  Mercie,  and  to  those  who  sub- 
scribe $100  or  over,  up  to  $300,  will  be 
given  a  copy  of  the  Album  National  de  la 
Guerre  (edition  de  luxe,  in  paper  covers), 
published  for  the  Fraternite  under  the  high 
patronage  of  the  President  of  France,  with  a 
preface  by  Monsieur  Leon  Bonnat.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  this  inducement  is  not 
essential  to  subscription  to  this  fund,  which 
must  appeal  to  all  regardless  of  national 
sympathies. 

The  artists  of  New  Hope, 

THE  NEW     p^^     YiSLve     recently     or- 

HOPE  GROTTP  OP  g^^i^^ J    into    a    friendly 

PAINTERS       association  known  as  the 

New  Hope  Group  of  Painters.     It  is  their 


intention  to  send  out  one  or  more  traveling 
exhibitions  each  year.  This  year's  exhibit 
sent  first  to  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  is 
scheduled  to  be  shown  later  in  the  Maho- 
ning Institute,  Youngstown;  Memorial 
Gallery,  Rochester;  the  Art  Museum  of 
Cincinnati,  Detroit  Museum,  Milwaukee 
Art  Association,  Carnegie  Institute,  and 
the  Corcoran  Gallery.  In  addition  to  this 
traveling  show,  which  comprises  works  by 
W.  L.  Lathrop,  Morgan  Colt,  Daniel 
Garber,  R.  Sloan  Bredin,  Charles  Rosen 
and  Robert  Spencer,  it  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Rosen  is  to  send  out  on  a  circuit  a  one- 
man  show.  Mr.  Birge  Harrison,  who  will 
spend  the  winter  at  New  Hope,  will  have 
two  such  shows  out  during  the  coming 
season.  Mr.  Spencer  is  sending  a  collection 
of  about  twenty  canvases  to  several  places, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus  and  the  Museums 
at  St.  Louis,  Muskegon,  Utica,  Rochester 
and  Syracuse. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings 
EXHIBITION  BY  ^y  ^rtists  of  the  Southwest 
ARTISTS  OP  THE  1^^  been  assembled  at 
SOUTHWEST  McPherson,  Kan.,  and  will 
make  a  circuit  of  cities  in  the  Middle  West 
during  the  present  season.  The  exhibition 
was  assembled  in  McPherson,  ICan.,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  J.  Smalley  and 
shown  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  High  School 
Exhibition  in  McPherson  during  the  week 
of  October  16th,  after  which  it  went  to  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman.  Those 
selected  for  representation  were  men  not 
especially  well  known  to  the  general  art 
world,  but  who  have,  it  is  thought,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  big  Southwest,  such  as  Birger 
Sandzen,  Oscar  Jacobson,  Henry  V.  Poor, 
Raymond  Johnson  and  Sheldon  Parsons. 
Included  in  the  exhibition  are  works  also 
of  the  men  of  the  Taos  group,  some  of  whom, 
however,  only  spend  the  summers  in  New 
Mexico.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Couse,  Blumenshein,  Higgins,  Dun  ton, 
Berninghaus,  Phillips  and  Sharp.  At  Mc- 
Pherson Mr.  Sandzen 's  portion  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  increased  sufi&ciently  to  fill 
one  room  and  was  the  feature  of  the  entire 
show.  Reproductions  of  some  of  Mr. 
Sandzen 's  exceedingly  interesting  litho- 
graphs of  the  western  country  will  be  pub- 
lished in  an  early  issue  of  this  magazine. 
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,  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
CRAFTSMEN  s  drafts,  Boston,  has  issued 
GOWNS  ^  notice  to  members  stat- 
AND  COLORS  j^g  ^^at  by  vote  of  the 
Council  distinctive  costumes  are  to  be  worn 
by  the  members  at  the  business  and  social 
gatherings  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  more  color  into  the  meetings 
and  helping  members  to  become  better 
and  more  easily  acquainted.  The  com- 
mittee has  divided  the  crafts  into  twelve 
groups,  based  partly  on  the  old  Florentine 
Guilds,  and  has  allotted  a  color  to  each 
group.  The  craftsmen  will  have  smocks 
of  the  color  of  their  respective  groups,  and 
the  mark  of  the  group  on  the  left  arm. 
The  masters  will  wear  dark  blue  gowns 
over  their  smocks.  It  has  been  further 
suggested  that  those  having  medals  should 
wear  them  suspended  on  a  chain,  and  that 
the  seals  of  the  Guilds  might  also  be  worn 
on  chains.  The  Society  will  have  ginghams 
for  the  smocks  and  lasting  for  the  gowns 
on  sale  at  its  rooms,  and  it  gives  directions 
for  the  purchase  of  patterns  and  the  making 
of  the  garments.  A  list  of  the  groups  with 
the  colors  decided  on  for  the  smocks  and  a 
classification  of  the  members  are  as  follows : 
Workers  in  metal,  gray;  workers  in  stone 
and  wood,  brown;  workers  in  glass,  red; 
workers  in  leathers,  tan;  workers  in  textiles, 
green;  makers  of  baskets,  light  green; 
makers  of  books,  terra  cotta;  potters,  white; 
designers,  yellow;  architects,  blue;  photog- 
raphers, claret;  associates,  purple. 


AMERICA 
AND 


The  enormous  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk  in 
this  country  since  the  be- 
siLK-MAKiNG    gjnning   of   the   European 

war  was  interestingly  noted  and  com- 
mented upon  recently  by  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  Transcript,  He 
says  that  nearly  125,000  workers  in  a 
thousand  mills  in  the  United  States  cannot 
turn  out  goods  fast  enough  nowadays 
to  meet  the  demand.  Joseph  Guinet, 
accredited  representative  of  the  French 
Trade  Commission,  is  quoted  as  having 
said:  "If  the  progress  this  country  is 
making  continues,  America  will  be  the 
greatest  silk-producing  country  in  the 
world."  Though  the  demand  for  silk,  he 
tells  us,  extends  from  Maine  to  California 
the  manufacture  of  it  is  confined  to  a  small 


section  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  is  still  the  leading  silk  manu- 
facturing city  of  America,  after  which 
comes  Allentown  and  other  cities.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  Scranton,  which 
is  in  the  coal  mining  region,  has  lately 
entered  the  silk  manufacturing  field,  and 
that  other  coal  mining  companies  in  other 
cities  are  following  its  lead  and  erecting 
silk  mills.  A  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  development  is  found  in  a  statement 
that  the  possibility  of  performing  some 
stages  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  home 
is  being  recognized,  and  that  in  certain 
localities  manufacturers  are  installing  motor- 
driven  machines  in  dwelling  houses  so  that 
women  may  do  sUk  winding  in  their  odd 
moments. 


THE 


Mystic,  Conn.,  where  there 
is  quite  a  colony  of  artists, 
EXHIBITION     ^^  ^^^  distinction  of  hav- 

AT  MYSTIC        .^g    j^^ij    ^y^i^g    ^^^    p^,. 

season  one  of  the  most  important  and  nota- 
ble of  the  summer  exhibitions.  The  idea 
first  occurred  to  Dr.  George  S.  B.  Leonard* 
one  of  the  leading  Mystic  citizens,  and  was 
worked  out  by  him  in  consultation  with 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  and  others.  The 
first  exhibit  took  place  two  years  ago  and 
was  financed  by  the  ladies  of  the  town 
setting  up  a  tea  room  and  serving  tea  on 
exhibition  afternoons.  Enthusiastic  co- 
operation went  far  toward  making  the  first 
and  second  exhibitions,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  the  work  of  resident  artists, 
successful.  This  year  the  scope  of  the 
exhibition  was  increased  and  twelve  paint- 
ings by  distinguished  American  artists  not 
connected  with  the  Mystic  colony  were 
added  to  the  catalogue  list.  The  exhibit 
was  shown  in  the  assembly  hall  of  one  of 
the  public  school  buildings.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  a  deep  wine -colored 
burlap  and  garlanded  with  laurel.  The 
pictures  were  hung  in  a  single  line  and  seats 
were  provided  for  those  who  wished  to 
linger.  The  Exhibition  Committee  com- 
prised Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  Mr.  Albert 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Peter  Marcus.  There 
were  many  visitors  not  only  from  the 
vicinity,  but  from  the  country  far  and  wide. 
Among  the  works  shown  were  three  paint- 
ings by  Henry  W.  Ranger,  two  by  Ballard 
Williams, and  one  each  by  Charles  H.Davis, 


LAMDSCAPI 


Paul  Dougherty.  Richard  Miller.  J.  Alden 
Weir.  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  and  others. 
That  the  standard  attained  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  winter  exhibition  was 
generally  coDceded. 


FEDERATION 
EXHIBITIONS 


Among  the  exhibitions  to 
be  sent  out  by  the  Ameri- 


I  Federation  of  Arts  for 
the  coming  season  are  one  of  wood  engrav- 
ings by  the  late  Henry  Wolf,  comprising 
proofs  of  his  finest  work,  the  majority  of 
nhich  are  reproductions  of  paintings  by 
distinguished  painters,  generously  lent  by 
Mr.  Wolf's  sons;  also  a  collection  of  100 
large  size  photographs  of  paintings  and 
decorations  by  the  late  John  W.  Alexander, 
assembled  and  arranged  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation  of  New  York;  and  an  exhibition 
of  100  lithographs  by  members  of  the 
Senefelder  Club  of  London,  secured  through 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
President   of   the    Club.     The   Exhibition 


Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  for  the  current  year  is  composed  as 
follows:  Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  Chairman; 
Mr.  Robert  Aitken,  Mr.  Hugh  Brecken- 
ridge,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Browne.  Mr. 
Philip  L.  Hale.  Mr.  John  C.  Johansen  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Volk. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Washington  Society  of  the 
Fine     Arts,     four     lecture 

Washington  during  the  coming  season.  The 
first  will  be  on  the  Fine  Arts  and  will  be  as 
follows:  "Mnral  Painting  in  France  and 
America,"  by  Kenyon  Cox;  "Schools  of 
Painting."  by  Cecilia  Beaux;  "Why  Worry 
With  Art?"  by  H.  Granville  Barker; 
"Tolstoi's  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  Il- 
lustrated by  Current  Fiction  and  Poetry," 
by  Bliss  Perry;  "Scandinavian  Art."  'by 
Christian  Brinton;  and  "Chinese  .\rt,"  by 
John  C.  Ferguson.     The  second  will  be  ou 
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the  appreciation  of  music,  and  will  consist  of 
five  lecture  recitals  on  "The  Most  Modem 
Songs"  of  the  the  several  nations^  given  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Douty  of  Philadelphia.  The 
remaining  two  lecture  courses  will  be  on 
"House  Furnishing  and  Decoration,"  and 
are  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Alvah 
Parsons. 

It  is  under  the  title  **  Beaujc 
BEAUX  ARTS  j^^^  Institute  of  Design" 
INSTITUTE  OF  ^^ j  incorporated  under  the 
DESIGN  3^^j.j  ^j  Regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  school  to  teach 
design  in  Architecture,  that  the  educational 
work  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects  will  hencdPorth  be 
known,  this  society  having  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered the  educational  privileges  of  its 
own  charter  so  that  a  new  institution,  con- 
trolled, however,  by  the  same  principles  and 
persons  w^hich  had  carried  on  its  former 
school  work,  might  extend  itself  into  fields 
broader  than  those  proper  to  a  purely 
architectural  association.  The  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects  has  deeded  over  to 
the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of  Design  its 
building  at  126  East  Seventy-fifth  street, 
and  the  latter  institution  will  open  its 
courses  on  September  18th,  which  will  be 
identical  with  those  hitherto  conducted 
there  by  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tects. The  department  of  Architecture 
has  associated  with  itself  a  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects;  that  of 
Sculpture  with  one  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  and  that  of  Mural  Painting 
with  one  of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters, 
for  teaching  these  three  branches  of  art. 
Circulars  of  information  for  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Beaux 
Arts  Institute  of  Design,  126  East  Seventy- 
fifth  street. 


The   following    in   connec- 
SECOND         ^.j^j^  ^j^j^  ^j^^  Second  An- 

ANNUAL        ^^^,  Exhibit  of  Santa  Fe 
EXHIBIT  OP     Artists  is  taken  from  the 

SANTA  FE  August  isSUC  of  El  Polocio, 

ARTISTS         ^j^^  journal  of  the  Museum 
of    New   Mexico. 

The  second  annual  exhibit  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Artists*  Colony,  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  open  ed  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, August  24th.  and  was  attended  not 


only  by  most  of  the  artists,  local  society 
and  officialdom,  but  by  many  visitors  from 
outside  points.  A  year  ago,  the  first  ex- 
hibit included  but  a  few  names — Vierra, 
Chapman,  Parsons,  Rawies,  Cassidy.  This 
year,  such  names  as  Robert  Henri,  Grace 
Ravnel,  Burt  Harwood,  E.  Harwood, 
William  Pen  hallow  Henderson,  Walter 
Ufer,  Victor  Higgins,  M.  Secor  McCord, 
Elizabeth  McCord  and  others,  are  added, 
and  the  exhibit  includes  some  thirty  can- 
vases of  noteworthy  merit,  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  themes,  landscapes,  Indian  por- 
traits, Spanish  types,  architectural  studies, 
Indian  dances,  representative  also  of 
various  schools  and  methods.  The  ex- 
hibit was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Museum  Committee  and  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  School  of  American 
Archeology,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Hender- 
son and*  Parsons,  who  arranged  the  exhibit 
room  and  hung  the  pictures.  The  exhibit 
will  be  followed  by  the  second  annual 
exhibit  of  the  Taos  Art  Colony. 

The     Pediment     for     the 
GOVERNMENT    United   States   Capitol   at 

^'^  Washington  by  Paul  Bart- 

lett,  sections  of  which  were  reproduced  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  American  Magazine 
OF  Art,  was  unveiled  at  Washington  during 
the  past  summer  with  appropriate  ceremony. 
The  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  the  Hon. 
James  L.  Slayden  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Library,  under  whose  au- 
thority the  commission  for  the  sculpture 
was  executed.  He  said  in  part:  "  I  suppose 
there  are  still  a  few  people  who  believe  that 
such  an  investment  as  this  is  a  waste  of 
public  money,  people  who  mistake  crude- 
ness  and  bareness  for  the  noble  simplicity 
that  should  characterize  a  democracy. 
They  seem  to  resent  beauty  and  dignity  in 
public  buildings  that  house  the  legislative 
and  executive  bodies  of  the  government. 

"But  that  is  not  true  of  the  people  and 
if  any  such  Philistines  remain  they  should 
stand  for  an  hour  on  this  plaza  and  observe 
their  wondering  and  delighted  fellow 
countrymen  when  viewing  the  Capitol  for 
the  first  time.  In  their  glowing  faces  one 
can  read  pride  of  ownership  and  pleasure 
in  its  magnificence. 

"After  seeing  that  I  am  sure  they  would 
never  again  complain  of  its  cost.     These 
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travelers  take  away  with  them  an  appre- 
ciation and  heightened  standard  of  beauty 
that  will  bring  forth  fruit  according  to  its 
kind  in  many  a  town  and  village  remote 
from  the  Capitol. 

**This  pediment  seems  to  me  a  fitting 
adornment  of  one  of  the  greatest  buildings 
ever  constructed.  Every  American  is 
justly  proud  of  this  temple  of  democracy, 
open  to  all  the  people  all  the  time,  and  into 
which  his  prayers  and  his  commands  never 
fail  to  penetrate,  no  matter  what  critics 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  No  decoration  is 
too  noble  for  it,  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
people  of  our  Republic  to  whose  use  this 
house  is  consecrated  and  whose  taste  it 
reflects. 

"Beauty  has  its  value,  its  moral,  eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  value.  It  is  easier 
to  sin  amid  ugliness  than  when  surrounded 
by  beauty  and  the  importance  of  attractive 
surroundings  in  legislative  work  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  elevating  influence 
and  inspiration  of  such  an  environment  is 
often  unconsciously  reflected  in  the  law. 

"In  this  pediment  we  have  the  artist's 
dream  of  the  grandeur  of  the  arts  of 
agriculture  and  the  industries  prospering 
under  the  conditions  of  peace. 

"In  these  days  of  almost  universal  war 
and  horrors  that  have  spread  over  three 
great  divisions  of  the  earth,  of  a  war  that 
has  even  colored  the  waters  of  American 
seas  with  the  blood  of  men,  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  the  things  by  which  nations  are  built 
up  instead  of  being  destroyed. 

"Let  us  all,  therefore,  rejoice  in  the 
thought  that  this  work  of  an  American 
sculptor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  will  give  pleasure  and  profit 
to  untold  generations  of  free  happy, 
American  citizens." 

The    formal    opening    on 
NEW  ART       September  30th  of  the  new 
GALLERY  OP     ^,f^^     Odcnheimer     De- 
CHESTER,  PA.    ^^^^^  Memorial  Art  Gal- 
lery at  Chester,  Pa.,  marks  an  important 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  this  rapidly 
growing  city  toward  the  things  that  make 
our  American  manufacturing  centers  some- 
thing more  than  communities  given  over 
exclusively  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
in  industrial  pursuits,  such  as  in  this  case; 


the  building  of  ships  and  the  making  of 
munitions  of  war  for  the  belligerents  in 
Europe.  For  many  years  the  collection  of 
works  of  art  which  is  housed  in  this  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  commodious  build- 
ing was  in  process  of  formation  by  the  late 
Mr.  Deshong,  but  never  before  has  the 
public  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  it  under  proper  conditions  and 
dignified  environment.  No  further  ac- 
cessions to  the  number  of  works  being  con- 
templated, exhibition  space  was  provided 
only  for  such  as  were  available  at  the 
present  time,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
of  lack  of  ample  room  for  every  object 
shown.  The  building  itself,  constructed  of 
white  Dover  marble,  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
art  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Clarence  W. 
Brazer  of  New  York,  and  bears  every  in- 
dication of  careful  study  of  the  require- 
ments and  of  judicious  avoidance  of  un- 
necessary elaboration.  One  sees  here, 
approached  by  a  double  flight  of  balus- 
traded  steps,  a  simple  but  elegant  fagade 
pierced  by  a  single  entrance  portal  of  good 
proportions,  framed  in  a  carved  decoration 
in  low  relief  and  closed  by  massive  bronze 
sliding  doors.  The  plain  wall  space  in- 
cident to  the  absence  of  windows  gives 
artistic  value  to  a  deep  frieze  carved  in  low 
relief  just  under  the  line  of  the  overhanging 
cornice.  The  main  feature  of  the  interior 
is  a  circular  vestibule  leading  to  a  lofty 
rectangular  picture  gallery  and  on  either 
side  to  smaller  rooms  for  cabinet  pictures, 
ivory  carvings  and  Japanese  bronzes. 
These  last  objects  are,  by  the  way,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  those  shown  not 
only  from  the  wonderful  degree  of  artistry 
in  the  conception  and  execution  but  also 
from  the  unusually  large  size  of  some  of  the 
ivories. 

Japanese  bronzes  inlaid  with  precious 
metals,  glowing  with  the  colors  of  the 
patines  attainable  only  by  the  Oriental 
craftsman.  Superb  vases,  unsigned,  made 
for  presentation  to  the  Emperor  are  some  of 
the  gems  of  this  collection.  A  number  of 
carved  pieces  in  Camel ian,  Amber,  Agate, 
Green  Jade,  and  in  the  rare  Black  Jade  are 
noteworthy  examples  of  the  art  of  the  East. 
The  collection  of  paintings  in  oil,  advantage- 
ously shown  on  neutral  grey  walls  and  ef- 
fectively spaced,  are  mainly  works  of  French, 
German  and  Italian  artists  much  in  vogue 
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about  fifty  years  ago,  such  as  Clairin, 
Eppe,  Worms,  Pasini,  Vinea,  appealing  to 
the  popular  taste,  beautiful  in  color,  anec- 
dotal, historical ,  conveying  a  definite  message 
even  to  the  man  in  the  street,  not  confused 
and  unsettled  by  the  insane  performances  of 
some  of  our  modernists.  They  all,  no 
matter  what  might  be  said  as  to  the  methods 
employed,  represent  something,  and  so  are 
certain  to  find  an  interested  public.  The 
work  of  installing  the  paintings,  bronzes  and 
ivories  and  the  catalogue,  has  been  ex- 
cellently carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Getz,  who 
so  ably  described  the  Morgan  Collection  of 
Oriental  Art  recently  on  view  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  The 
executors  and  trustees  responsible  for  the 
erection  of  the  gallery  are  Charles  Clarence 
Deshong,  William  B.  Broomal  and  James 
A.  G.  Campbell. 

Eugene  Castello. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
Detroit  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  there  was 
erected  recently  by  the  state  authorities  a 
well  designed,  fireproof  building  for  the 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  the  Michigan 
State  Fair.  The  building  was  designed  by 
William  B.  Stratton,  an  architect  of 
Detroit,  and  in  its  simple  dignity  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  usual  state  fair  buildings. 
The  exhibit  which  was  set  forth  therein 
included  not  only  paintings  and  sculpture, 
but  embroidery,  jewelry,  baskets,  pottery, 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  exhibition 
was  assembled  by  and  in  charge  of  Miss 
Helen  Plumb,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts.  To  have  works  of  art 
shown  in  such  appropriate  surroundings 
and  environment  was  in  itself  a  valuable 
object  lesson  to  the  visiting  throngs.  The 
Detroit  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  has  not 
numbered  among  its  many  good  works 
anv  which  will  have  more  beneficent  and 
far-reaching  effects  than  this. 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  in  its 
Quarterly  Bulletin  lately  issued,  announces 
a  loan  exhibition  of  old  English  and  Ameri- 
can   furniture    to    be    held    in    the    early 


autumn.  There  is  now  on  view  a  loan  ex- 
hibition from  the  collection  of  John  H. 
McFadden,  Esq.,  of  Oriental  porcelains, 
lacquers,  carved  ivories,  Aubusson  and 
Brussels  tapestries.  A  small  but  important 
collection  of  Persian  tiles  has  been  secured 
by  purchase  for  the  Museum  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Associate  Committee  of 
women,  and  the  collection  has  been  further 
enlarged  by  a  number  of  examples  of  the 
work  of  early  Pennsylvania  German  and 
local  potters. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  an  Exhibition  of 
Photography  opened  in  the  National  Arts 
Club,  New  York,  October  4th,  to  continue 
to  November  1st.  This  exhibition  w^as 
selected  and  arranged  with  the  thorough- 
ness that  has  marked  all  of  the  exhibitions 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts,  and  is  of  importance  to  every  one  hav- 
ing even  the  slightest  interest  in  photogra- 
phy. Exhibits  include  work  relating  to 
reproductive  processes  such  as  photo- 
engraving, lithography  and  rotary  photo- 
gravure. A  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  was  held  on  the 
opening  night,  at  which  prominent  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  photography  made 
addresses. 


The  Wilmington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts 
will  hold  its  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  in  the 
New  Century  Club,  Wilmington,  Del., 
November  6th-llth  inclusive.  The  exhibi- 
tors are  the  pupils  of  the  late  Howard  Pyle, 
Delaware  artists  and  ten  others  of  dis- 
tinction who  have  been  invited  by  the 
Society  to  contribute  to  the  show.  Among 
these  ten  may  be  mentioned  Gari  Melchers, 
Childe  Hassam,  George  de  Forest  Brush, 
Daniel  Garber  and  Frederick  Frieseke. 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  at 
Providence  has  recently  received  through 
the  will  of  Miss  Lyra  Brown  Nickerson  not 
only  some  very  valuable  articles  such  as 
paintings  and  art  objects,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly generous  bequest  amounting  it  would 
seem  to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  With 
the  Providence  Public  Library  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  was  named  by  Miss 
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Nickerson  as  residuary  legatee  to  an  estate 
valued  at  $3,500,000.  This  school,  which 
is  in  the  center  of  a  large  manufacturing 
district  of  New  England,  is  doing  a  large 
and  valuable  work,  a  work  which  is  bound 
to  exert  strong  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  along  artistic  lines 
as  well  as  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
art  in  life.  That  its  means  should  be 
increased  is  therefore  a  matter  of  general 
congratulation. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen  an  exhibition  of 
embroideries  for  walls  and  furniture  bv 
Constance  and  Maxwell  Armfield  was 
shown  in  the  Society's  rooms  at  the 
National  Arts  Club  from  October  2d  to  14th 
inclusive.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armfield  studied 
design  at  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art. 
Mrs.  Armfield  organized  and  founded  the 
International  Lyceum  Club  in  London, 
Berlin  and  other  cities,  as  well  as  several 
notable  exhibitions  of  craft  work. 

Mr.  George  W.  Eggers  has  been  re- 
cently appointed  Director  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Mr.  Eggers  is  a  resident  of  Chicago  and 
has  been  a  teacher  for  ten  vears  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  He  is  a  former 
student  of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn. 
Though  Mr.  Eggers  has  apparently  had 
no  museum  training,  he  undoubtedly  knows 
the  Chicago  public  and  is  in  touch  w^ith  the 
art  world;  he  will,  furthermore,  undoubt- 
edly have  the  fullest  cooperation  of  those 
who  have  worked  long  and  successfully  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Art  Institute,  and, 
with  youth  and  enthusiasm  on  his  side, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
succeed. 

The  Beaux  Arts  Salon  of  Pittsburgh,  of 
which  Mr.  Marvin  F.  Scaife  is  President, 
announces  an  Architectural  Competition 
for  a  Municipal  Improvement.  The  sub- 
ject proposed  is  the  treatment  of  the  inter- 
section of  two  streets  in  a  residential 
district  of  Pittsburgh.  The  competition 
is  open  to  all  resident  and  regular  students 
in  any  institution  in  Allegheny  County. 
The  first  prize  will  be  $250,  in  addition  to 
which  one  or  more  honorable  mentions 
will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the 


jury.  The  purpose  of  the  competition  is 
to  direct  attention  to  a  special  problem  in 
city  planning  and  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  local  talent. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  by 
the  Associated  Artists  of  Pittsburgh  at  the 
Carnegie  Institute  from  October  22d  to 
November  22d,  will  be  a  room  devoted  to 
the  work  of  George  W.  Sotter.  Mr. 
Sotter,  who  is  one  of  the  art  professors  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  is  a 
native  of  Pittsburgh  and  was  a  student  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Art5.  His  work  has  been  shown  regularly 
in  the  leading  exhibitions.  At  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  he  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Jules  Guerin  has  been  commissioned  to 
execute  the  mural  paintings  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington.  The  subjects 
are  not  determined.  Mr.  Guerin  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,  director  of  Color  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  his 
work,  much  of  which  is  architectural,  has 
distinctive  decorative  quality.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Memorial  will  be  finished  by 
June,  1917,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
time  named  in  the  contract.  The  portrait 
statue  of  Lincoln  is  to  be  by  Daniel  C. 
French  and  will  be  completed,  it  is  an- 
nounced before  the  end  of  1918. 

From  July  15th  to  September  30th  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  paintings  compris- 
ing thirty-eight  "Honor"  paintings  shown 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  was 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  History, 
Science  and  Art  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and 
a  group  of  forty-eight  "Honor"  paintings 
by  well-known  artists  was  shown  at  the 
Crocker  Art  Gallery  during  June  and  July 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kingsley  Art  Club. 

The  Citv  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  will 
show  in  November  an  Exhibition  of  Con- 
temporary Swedish  Art  and  in  December  an 
Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Dutch  Art. 

An  association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
has  been  formed  with  Mr.  N.  H.  Carpenter 
as    president,    Mr.    Joseph    Breck,    vice- 
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president,  and  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  association  is 
to  be  composed  solely  of  Museum  Directors, 
and  will  hold  semi-annual  meetings.  The 
object  is  cooperation  in  museum  adminis- 
tration. The  organization  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  July,  and  had  its 
first  meeting  in  Detroit,  October  16th  and 
17th. 

The  Art  Committee  of  the  Kentucky 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  of  which 
Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Zembrod  is  chairman,  has 
issued  a  most  interesting  and  excellent  little 
leaflet  giving  suggestions  for  art  extension 
work  during  the  season  of  1916-17.  The 
suggestions  set  forth  are  extremely  practical 
and  are  accompanied  by  an  outline  for  the 
study  of  French  painting  and  a  well 
compiled  bibliography,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
available  lecturers  and  a  list  of  the  best 
current  art  periodicals. 

The  Print  Department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  has  just  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  three  bulletins:  one.  an  essay  on 
Chiaroscuro  Prints  by  Frank  Weitenkampf, 
Chief  of  the  Prints  Division;  another,  an 
essay  by  Charles  Allen  Munn  on  the  Print 
Collection  of  David  McNeely  Stauffer; 
and  the  third,  reproductions  with  notes  on 
certain  "Old  Masters  in  Prints." 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  it  seems  has 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  in  in- 
dustry. From  its  school  organization  on 
the  Pacific  coast  twenty  students  who  have 
shown  talent  have  been  selected  to  take  a 
course  in  commercial  art  under  Mr.  Pedro 
J.  Lemos  at  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of 
Art. 

An  exhibition  of  work  by  Bruce  Rogers, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  printing 
in  this  country,  was  shown  last  summer  at 
the  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J.  This 
is  an  exhibit  which  should  be  widely 
circulated. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  new  organization 
styled  "One  Hundred  Friends  of  Pitts- 
burgh Art,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  en- 
courage local  artists  and  to  stimulate  the 
work  of  pupils  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools. 


Members  are  pledging  themselves  to  give 
$10  a  year  for  five  years.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  purchase  pictures  from  the  local  ex- 
hibits each  year  and  to  present  them  to  the 
public  schools. 

In  connection  with  the  Annual  State  Fair 
in  Georgia,  October  14th  to  21st,  the  At- 
lanta Art  Association  held  its  Annual  Ex- 
hibition in  one  of  the  handsome  fireproof 
buildings  at  the  Lakewood  Fair  Grounds. 
This  exhibition  was  composed  as  far  as 
possible  of  representative  work  by  the  fore- 
most Southern  artists  and  comprised  oil 
paintings,  water  colors,  pastels,  drawings, 
etchings,  miniatures  and  sculpture. 

At  the  National  Arts  Club  during  the 
summer  there  was  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  Sketches  and  Studies  by  Painter  Mem- 
bers of  the  Club.  Among  those  contribut- 
ing were  Douglas  Volk,  Everett  L.  Warner, 
George  Elmer  Brown,  G.  Glenn  Newell, 
Henry  Salem  Hubbell,  Birge  Harrison, 
Robert  Vonnoh  and  Irving  R.  Wiles. 

At  the  Arnot  Art  Gallery,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
during  the  month  of  September,  there  was 
shown  a  collection  of  oil  paintings  by 
Thomas  R.  Congdon. 

BOOK   REVIEWS 

NATIONAL    PARKS    PORTFOLIO. 

Published  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

The  conservation  of  natural  beauty  is  a 
subject  well  within  the  range  of  Art.  That 
the  National  Government  is  doing  this 
work  on  a  pretty  large  and  successful  scale 
is  shown  by  this  National  Parks  Portfolio 
recently  issued  by  the  Interior  Department. 
It  is  good  to  know,  for  many  are  unaware  of 
the  fact,  that  "just  as  the  cities  are  seeing 
the  widsom  and  necessity  for  open  spaces 
for  the  children,  so  with  a  very  large  view 
our  Nation  has  been  saving  from  its  domain 
the  rarest  places  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  world." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Portfolio  it  is 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  whv  this  nation 
should  not  make  its  public  wealth  and 
scenic  domain  as  available  to  all  of  its 
citizens  as  Switzerland  and  Italy  make 
theirs.     It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
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taken  our  country  a  long  time  to  come  to 
this  realization,  but  the  work  is  now  being 
carried  on  apparently  on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  Portfolio  contains  nine  pamphlets  of 
twenty-four  pages,  each  devoted  to  a 
National  Park  and  showing  magnificent 
photographs  of  the  scenery.  Maps  and 
text  accompany  each. 

The  pictures  are  from  photographs  col- 
lected during  a  period  of  many  months  from 
all  available  sources  and  represent  the  most 
striking  work  of  many  photographers.  For 
the  selection  of  these  as  well  as  for  the  text 
and  form  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard  is 
responsible.  The  publication,  however, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  American  people 
and  has  as  its  object  the  familiarizing  of  the 
public  with  the  National  Parks,  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephen  T. 
Mather,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  charge  of  National  Parks.  It  is 
a  handsome  and  very  valuable  publication. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART. 
BY  RICHARD  RATHBUN.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  Charge  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum.  Bulletin  70, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  United  States  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  Press. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  additions,  of  the 
history  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  collection,  compiled  and 
written  in  1909  by  Mr.  Rathbun.  The 
first  edition  having  been  exhausted  this 
edition  is  printed  to  meet  the  continued 
demand  for  information  regarding  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art.  It  is  an  attractive 
volume  and  goes  to  show  how  much  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  generosity 
and  disinterested  efforts  of  a  few. 

In  the  preface  to  this  volume  certain 
interesting  facts  are  given.  Mr.  Rathbun 
writes:  "Although  the  growth  of  the  col- 
lection has  depended  entirely  on  gifts  and 
bequests,  the  number  of  acquisitions  has 
considerably  more  than  doubled  within  this 
time,  and  in  the  lines  of  contemporary 
American  painting  and  oriental  art  the 
Gallery  has  attained  a  prominence  which 
has  brought  world-wide  recognition.  For 
this  advancement  it  is  almost  wholly  in- 
debted to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  William 
T.  Evans  of  New  York  City.  Of  European 
art  the  Gallery  possesses  comparatively 
few  examples,  though  recently  enriched  by  a 


collection  of  drawings  in  various  mediums 
by  eighty-two  of  the  most  eminent  of  con- 
temporary French  painters,  sculptors  and 
engravers,  and  greatly  aided  in  this  direction 
by  extensive  loans.  The  Gallery  has  also 
gained  distinction  through  several  note- 
worthy special  exhibitions. 

"In  1909  the  paintings  then  assembled 
were  installed  in  the  older  Museum  building, 
but  the  following  year  they  were  transferred 
to  the  recently  completed  natural  history 
building,  where  the  central  skylighted  part 
of  the  great  north  hall  has  been  provision- 
ally assigned  to  the  purposes  of  the  Gallery. 
This  space,  146  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide, 
is  enclosed  with  a  screen  wall,  13  feet  11 
inches  high,  adapted  to  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  and  is  subdivided  by  partitions  of 
the  same  height  and  construction  into 
eight  compartments.  The  largest  of  these, 
midway  of  the  general  enclosure,  measures 
48  by  36  feet.  Adjoining  on  either  side  are 
two  rooms  of  uniform  dimensions,  36  by  18 
feet,  followed  at  the  south  by  a  single  room, 
48  by  18  feet,  and  at  the  north  by  two  rooms, 
each  17  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches. 
Including  the  walls  of  the  corridor  separat- 
ing the  smaller  rooms  on  one  side  from  those 
on  the  other,  950  lineal  feet  of  surface  suitable 
for  the  installation  of  paintings  have  been 
obtained.  Although  ample  in  the  begin- 
ning, these  accommodations  were  soon  out- 
grown, and  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  overflow  in  various  other  places,  the 
few  pieces  of  sculpture  acquired  being  dis- 
played in  the  north  lobby  and  the  rotunda. 
The  importance  of  giving  early  considera- 
tion to  the  erection  of  a  building  especially 
designed  for  the  National  Gallery  of  x\rt 
is  thus  strongly  emphasized,  for  without 
appropriate  and  adequate  facilities  for 
promoting  the  objects  with  which  it  has 
been  entrusted,  further  progress  and  the 
encouragement  of  benefactions  will  be 
diflScult.  Most  gratifying  is  the  recent 
decision  of  the  donor  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  to  house  the  Freer  col- 
lection as  soon  as  the  plans  can  be  per- 
fected." 

The  volume  is  nicely  printed,  well  bound, 
and  most  attractively  illustrated  and  should 
not  only  prove  a  valuable  record,  but  also 
an  instrument  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  generally  the  existence  and  the 
possibilities  of  our  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.     Twenty-ninth  Annual  Exhibition 

of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture Nov.    2 — Dec.     7, 1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  23,  1916. 

New  York  Water  Color  Club.    Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York Nov.    3— Nov.  26. 1916 

Exhibits  received  October  20  and  21,  1916. 

Philadelphia  Water   Color  Club.      Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  the  Fine  Arts.      Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition Nov.    5 — Dec.  10,  1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  17,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Fifteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition  Nov.    5— Dec.  10,  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  23,  1915. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Detroit,  Mich.    Exhibition  of 

Arts  and  Crafts Nov.    6— Dec.l  ,  1916 

Exhibits  received  on  or  after  October  25,  1916. 

National  Academy  of  Design.     Winter  Exhibition.    Fine 

Arts  Galleries,  New  York Dec.  15, 1916-Jan.    14, 1917 

Exhibits  received  November  27  and  28,  1916. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.     Sixth 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Paintings. .  Dec.  17,1916 — Jan.   21,1917 

Exhibits  received  November  17  to  27,  1916. 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arts  Club Jan.   31 — Feb.  24, 1917 

Exhibits  received  January  27,  1917. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.     Fine  Arts  Galleries . .  .Feb.     3 — Feb.  24, 1917 
Exhibits  received  January  18  and  19,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.       One   hundred   and 

twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture  Feb.  4— Mar.  25,  1917 

Entry  cards  received  prior  to  January  2,  1917. 

National  Academy  of  Design     Ninety-second  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.    Fine  ArU  Galleries.  New  York Mar.  16— April  22, 1917 

KxtiiliitM  received  February  28  and  March  1,  1917. 
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tunity to  indulge  their  fancy  as 
they  will  find  among  the  many 
interesting  pieces,  by  American 
Sculptors,  now  on  view  at  The 
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The  subjects  are  most  varied  in 
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WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 


BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


CHASE  has  vanished.  No  more  under 
the  familiar  top  hat  shall  we  see  that 
distinguished  countenance.  No  more,  un- 
der their  militant  brows,  shall  those  peering, 
keen,  appreciative  eyes  suddenly  soften 
with  sympathy  or  gleam  with  the  flame  of 
allegiance  to  the  painter's  ideal — the  ideal 
of  l^o^^•  well  done.  The  generous  encourage- 
ment which  the  great  man  lavished  upon 
young  painters  will  be  an  oft-told  tale  in  the 
years  to  come;  and  for  those  of  us  who  value 
personality  in  art  it  is  pleasant  to  think  how 
attractively,  in  the  history  of  this  period, 
the  memory  of  Chase  will  abide.  Some 
will  speak  of  pompous  majesty,  but  all  will 
testify  to  high-minded  and  stalwart  integ- 
rity, to  kindly  wisdom  and  merry  wit,  to  a 
very  exceptional  alliance,  for  high  purpose, 
of  eye  and  brain  and  hand. 

Time  was  when  William  M.  Chase  was 
regarded  by  his  fellow  countrymen  as  a 
radical  artist.  That  was  the  time  when 
America  hungered  for  art,  but  did  not 
know  its  meaning,  when  the  paintings  most 
admired  were  of  a  story  telling  character, 
illustrative  of  a  historical  theme,  a  bookish 
idea  or  a  household  sentiment.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  organized  art-bodies  of 
provincial  America  intrenched  themselves 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  young  men  back 
from  Europe,  the  student  adventurers, 
who  seemed  so  arrogantly  determined  to 
impose  their  foreign  ideas  upon  the  simple 
credulity  of  their  fathers.  They  claimed, 
did  these  young  men,  to  have  learned  how 
to  see.      Very  soon  the  critics  began  to  see 


as  they  did.  In  the  exhibitions  it  was 
evident  that  their  influence  was  destined 
to  prevail.  When  George  Inness  first 
began  to  paint  with  a  truer  vision  and  a 
freer  brush  his  friends  warned  him  lest  he 
ruin  his  career.  I  wonder  what  they 
thought  of  Chase  out  in  his  home  state — 
Indiana.  For  Chase  was  one  of  the 
enlightened  students,  who  kept  repeating 
**Wake  up  America,"  until  they  listened  to 
him.  Before  very  long  the  aggressive 
student  became  the  respected  teacher  and 
he  has  been  teaching,  brilliantly  and 
soundly,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ever 
since.  His  battle  has  been  fought  and  won 
— the  battle  for  the  ancient  principle  of 
good  painting  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  right 
of  the  painter  to  make  pictures  which  shall 
be  primarily  pictures  and  stand  or  fall,  not 
by  reason  of  their  subject,  but  by  reason  of 
their  style.  Whistler  and  Sargent  de- 
spaired of  Phillistine  America  and  made 
that  the  excuse  for  living  and  working  in 
England.  Chase,  too,  might  have  found 
the  foreign  atmosphere  more  congenial  to 
his  art,  but  he  chose  to  influence,  and  to 
serve  his  country  instead  of  escaping  from 
it,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  contemporary 
art  of  America  surpass  that  of  England. 
Today,  they  call  Chase  reactionary,  they 
who  fight  sham  battles,  brandishing  paper 
pistols.  And  yet  the  position  where  he 
held  his  own  against  all  comers  marks  the 
battle  front  of  forty  years  ago,  where  the 
victory  was  won  which  made  possible  the 
present  and  the  future  of  American  painting. 
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WILLI  AH  U.  CEASE 


Chaae  was  an  eclectic,  a  representAtive  of 
the  best  culture  of  America.  He  studied 
art  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  and  learned 
his  capacities  and  limitations  before  ever 
he  went  to  Europe.  Then,  with  Duveneck, 
he  studied  in  Munich  and  mastered  the 
trick  of  dignifying  a  swagger  of  brush  work 
with  a  dark  and  somewhat  damaged  cloak 
of  tone.  The  cloak  began  to  weigh  upon 
him,  so  he  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Italy,  and  liogercd  long  in  Paris  and 
London,  responding  to  every  influence 
which  would  make  him  an  abler  painter, 
finally  matching  his  mind  and  taste  with  a 
congenial  spirit  by  the  name  of  Whistler. 
Fortuny  had  influenced  him  a  little,  Alfred 
Stevens,  Vollon,  Manet,  Whistler  and 
Sargent  a  great  deal.  They  are  realists 
and  stylists  all  of  them,  and  the  name  of 
Chase  belongs  with  theirs  in  history.  The 
appearances  of  the  visible  world  entranced 
these  men,  gave  them  their  single-minded 
devotion  to  the  art  of  reproducing  their 


pleasure  with  the  help  of  pigment  and 
brush.  There  may  seem  to  be  conspicuous 
differences  between  the  ornate  eloquence 
of  Fortuny,  the  feminine  grace  and  senti- 
ment  of  Stevens,  the  masculine  force  and 
brevity  of  Manet,  the  debonair  charm  and 
subtlety  of  Whistler,  the  artful  carelessneas 
and  easy  mastery  of  Vollon  and  Sargent. 
And  yet,  in  their  several  ways,  all  these  men 
sought  the  same  goal  and  worshipped  at 
the  same  shrines.  Chase  is.  perhaps,  the 
least  individual  and  the  most  versatile  of 
the  group.  To  give  any  idea  of  the  flavor 
of  this  singularly  receptive  artist  I  would 
have  to  mix  you  a  mental  cocktail,  a  blend 
of  the  main  impressions  suggested  by  the 
names  of  the  other  painters  in  this  para* 
graph,  a  little  more,  perhaps,  of  Stevens 
than  of  Whistler,  a  little  more  of  Vollon 
than  of  Sargent,  with  just  a  tang  of  Manet 
and  poured,  let  us  say,  into  a  quaint  glass 
of  the  fine  fashion  of  Fortuny. 

Chase  was  an  eclectic  and  he  painted 
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almost  everything  in  almost  every  t-onceiv- 
able  manner.  And  yet  wlien  t)ie  history  of 
the  period  is  written  by  a  critic  yet  unborn, 
it  may  be  that  he  will  write  that  thb  same 
Chase  rivalled  Chardin  in  painting  Tniits 
and  vegetables  and  Vol  Ion  in  painting 
copper  and  brass  and  that  he  is  unequalicd 
by  any  other  painter  in  the  representation 
of  the  shiny,  slippery,  fishiness  of  fish.  His 
"interiors"  seem  to  me  almost  as  good  as 


his  "Still  Life."  Whether  it  i.s  the  sumptu- 
ous splendor  of  a  Venetian  palace,  shaded 
from  the  summer  sun,  or  just  a  perspective 
of  rooms,  in  which  one  would  like  to  live, 
the  charm  of  a  Chase  Interior  is  immediate. 
It  i.s  more  than  a  trick  of  cool  light  on  re- 
flecting surfaces,  mahogany  table-tops  and 
hard-wooil  floors.  It  is  a  hint  of  once 
familiar  moments  long  forgotten,  a  senti- 
meiit  for  the  quiet  dignit,v  of  a  patrician 
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home.  The  landscapes  of  Chase  are  well 
conceived  and  resourcefully  executed,  high 
in  key,  bright  in  color,  and  a  bit  "tight"  in 
handling  when  the  theme  is  Italy,  strong 
in  brush  stroke  and  texture  when  there  is 
cloud-movement  overhead  and  the  Shin- 
necock  moors  under  foot.  The  portraits 
are  always  professionally  skillful.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  with  pleasure  of 
"Alice,"  as  delightfully  companionable  a 
little  girl  as  ever  lived  on  canvas,  and  I  am 
thinking  of  the  "Lady  with  a  White 
Shawl,"  the  good  taste  of  it  and  its  affec- 


tionate comprehension.  Before  this  pic- 
ture, no  one  can  speak  of  "mere  virtuosity." 
In  conclusion,  then.  Chase  was  a  very 
able  painter  of  the  old  Velasquez  tradition 
(and  there  is  none  better).  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Whistler  (who  called 
him  "the  Colonel").  He  had  been  for 
many  years  a  richly  inspiring  (fiercely 
intolerant),  wise  and  magnetic  teacher. 
And  he  will  continue  to  be  the  embodiment 
and  the  epitome  of  that  much  underesti- 
mated phase  of  our  life  as  a  nation — our 
practical  desire  for  beauty. 


PAINTING 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

An  address  made  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  given  in  the  interest  of  "The  Arts,'* 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  evening  of  May  19th,  1016. 


I  HAPPEN  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 
magnificent  profession  that  the  world 
knows.  There  is  no  profession  that  can 
quite  compare  to  it.  It  has  a  standard 
established  for  all  time  of  the  highest 
dignity;  so  much  so  that  I  believe  I  am 
voicing  the  opinion  of  every  member  of  my 
profession  when  I  say  that  one  of  the 
thoughts  in  our  minds  is  that  when  we  pass 
away  we  will  leave  a  record  of  having  been 
here. 

I  am  happy  in  the  thought  that  interest 
in  Art  is  increasing  in  America;  that, 
whereas,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  scarcely 
any  Art  Museums,  we  now  have  many. 
There  is  no  influence  of  so  refining  a  nature 
as  really  pure,  great  art. 

Touching,  as  a  painter,  upon  the  technical 
side,  let  me  remind  you  that  all  good  pic- 
tures are  well  made — ihorovghly  well  made; 
and  that  the  aim  of  every  great  artist,  so 
far  as  technique  goes,  is,  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible,  to  do  away  with  the 
intermission  between  his  head  and  his  hand 
— to  express  what  he  sees  and  feels  in  a 
way  which  may  be  lasting.  I  think  there 
could  not  be  a  time  when  it  was  more 
necessary  than  just  now  for  some  one  to 
call  attention  to  these  facts. 


I  would  recall  to  your  remembrance, 
also,  the  fact  that  there  is  really  great  work 
in  our  midst  and  that  thare  will  always  be. 
This  is  in  part  the  influence  of  art-loving 
communities.  Fortunately  this  apprecia- 
tion of  art  grows  rapidly.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  one  to  make  a  good  beginning 
— to  have  seen  good  art — to  desire  to  see 
more.  I  insist,  however,  that  one  must  see 
for  oneself,  and  there  is  where  the  museum 
plays  its  part.  You  can  no  more  know 
about  art  from  reading  about  it  merely, 
than  you  can  expect  to  know  about  music 
from  reading  about  it.  You  must  see 
pictures,  you  must  see  sculpture,  you  must 
see  architecture,  you  must  see  the  best  art 
to  be  benefited. 

I  hesitate  to  touch  upon  the  so-called 
"cubists"  and  "futurists"  for  the  reason 
that  to  be  discussed  is  exactly  what  they 
want — it  matters  not  whether  it  be  favor- 
able or  otherwise.  I  would  not  mention 
them  at  all  if  it  were  not  that  it  becomes  a 
serious  matter  as  concerning  the  student. 
It  is  a  serious  matter  when  students  are 
told  that  they  must  not  know  anything  in 
art.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  out  what 
the  aim  of  it  all  is,  and  the  nearest  I  have 
succeeded  in  coming  to  any  kind  of  a  con- 
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cluMon  U  that  any  indication  in  a  work  o( 
art  that  the  producer  of  that  work  haa  had 
any  training  was  proof  of  his  failure, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  In 
other  words  the  student  is  told  that  he  must 
get  out  of  school.  Now  there  is  no  one  in 
the  world  who  is  not  pleased  to  be  told  that 
he  need  not  go  to  school.  Furthermore, 
to  be  told  that  one  is  a  natural  genius  is 


most  flattering  and  delightful.  What  is 
the  result?  A  tremendous  following.  In 
flpite  of  this  1  do  not  think  there  is  any 
occasion  for  alarm.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
exhausting  itself.  I  might  go  so  far  as  to 
say  it  has  already  exhausted  itself. 

Any  great  work  of  art  is  for  ever  and  ever 
of  a  la'iting  quality  in  that  you  can  go  to  it 
for   inspiration,    for    information   and    for 
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pleasure.  Can  you  understand  when  I  tell 
you  that  as  a  student  one  picture  during 
the  course  of  my  study  became  no  less  than 
six  pictures  as  I  advanced?  The  same 
picture.  Now,  what  does  that  mean?  That 
art  is  so  thorough,  so  magnificent,  so  all- 
round  good,  that  no  matter  what  your 
frame  of  mind  is  for  the  moment,  you  find 
that  in  it  to  satisfy  you.  I  know  that  we 
who  began  early  enough  with  our  Shake- 
speare, the  lines  we  read  years  ago  we  find  in 
our  thinking  years  are  quite  different.  So 
it  is  in  painting;  the  greatest  painting  is 
just  that. 

Fortunately,  there  are  not  two  pictures 
alike  in  the  world,  just  as  there  are  not  two 
people  alike.  If  they  were  all  alike  how 
tiresome  it  would  all  be!  But  that  means 
that  the  method  of  treatment,  the  expres- 
sion, is  so  varied  as  to  be  unique. 

I  have  gone  so  far  as  a  teacher  as  to 
recommend  students  to  absorb  and  give 
theniselves  up  to  any  one  work  they  care 
for — it  does  not  matter  so  much  what. 
In  my  student  days  in  Minneapolis  I  spent 
a  long  time  drinking  in  a  chromo.  That 
was  my  beginning.  And  let  me  also 
advise  you  never  to  seek  to  force  a  work 
upon  yourselves.  See  it  with  patience, 
in  case  it  is  a  work  by  an  accepted  person, 
for  it  is  so  easy  to  establish  a  prejudice 
against  a  w^ork,  making  it  difficult  to  readily 
understand  it.  See  it,  accept  it,  as  much 
as  you  find  in  it,  and  be  happy  about  it 
whatever  happens.  There  is  such  a  ten- 
dency to  appear  smart  in  all  lines  of  life 
and  especially.,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  expression  one  hears  oftener 
than  any  other  in  a  gallery,  "Oh,  that  is 
good;  I  like  that,"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  that  picture  is  w^orth  anything 
at  all.  And  the  tendency  to  criticize,  to 
find  fault!  I  have  thought  if  ever  I  had 
a  voice  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  great 
museum  I  would  have  carved  deeply  in 
stone  over  the  door,  "These  works  are  for 
your  pleasure,  not  for  your  criticism." 

Of  the  different  phases  of  pictures,  I  am 
thinking  we  have  behind  us  the  story 
telling  picture  and  the  picture  with  a  senti- 
ment. Sentiment  has  covered  up  a  multi- 
tude of  sins  in  art.  Yes,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  do  so.  The  story-telling  pic- 
ture, of  course,  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility,   the   picture   that   depends   for   its 


interest  alone  on  the  story.  Imagine  how 
impossible!  We  who  have  ever  told  a 
storv,  seek  not  to  tell  the  same  storv  to  the 
same  person  the  second  time.  Now%  for  the 
matter  of  sentiment.  Let  me  sav  to  you, 
and  it  may  surprise  you,  that  all  refdly 
great  pictures,  those  of  the  kind  that  will 
endure,  have  been  named  by  others  than 
the  artist.  A  picture  must  have  a  name 
just  as  a  baby  is  named  to  distinguish  it 
from  others  and  for  the  catalogue.  This 
is  the  only  reason,  for  really  the  picture 
ought  to  speak  for  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  insist  that  you  begin 
with  buying  the  best  and  leave  alone  the 
rest.  I  think  we  must  always  make  our 
beginnings  just  as  I  made  my  beginning 
with  the  chromo.  I  think  you  have  to 
begin  by  taking  the  kind  of  thing  you  care 
for.  There  is  the  kind  of  picture  you  can 
live  w^ith  and  there  is  the  kind  that  you 
cannot.  There  is  not  a  collector  in  this 
country  whom  I  know  that  has  not  bought 
pictures  that  he  had  to  get  rid  of  in  time. 

When  I  think  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
greatest  profession  in  the  world  and  that 
I  may  be  remembered,  and  in  time  I  hope 
with  some  respect,  as  a  member  of  that 
profession,  it  makes  me  happy;  this  pro- 
fession that  has  had  such  wonderful  masters, 
such  monumental  masters  as  the  Italians 
who  in  their  design  and  technique  reached 
the  highest  standard,  such  masters  as 
Velasquez,  such  masters  as  Rembrandt. 
And  is  it  not  magnificent  that  the  most 
encouraging  kind  of  art  for  artists  is  the 
best?  It  is  the  poor  work  that  discourages 
one  always.  I  remember,  as  much  as  I 
respect  the  great  Gerome,  that  when  I  saw 
his  work  as  a  student  I  thought,  "Why,  I 
must  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  that.  I  have 
not  much  patience  to  try,  but  I  suppose 
I  must."  But  later  when  I  went  to  the 
Louvre  and  there  I  saw  the  "Infanta" 
by  Velasquez  and  other  things,  I  said, 
"Here  is  a  man  of  great  powers;  I  would 
care  to  do  something  like  that,  and  I 
believe  I  might."  Gerome  frightened  me 
to  an  extent  that  I  felt  I  never  could  do 
anything. 

Now,  our  profession  is  no  exception  to 
any  other.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  too 
many  half  educated  people  in  my  profession. 
We  have  in  our  schools  no  system  of 
graduation.     A   student   is   at   liberty   to 
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leave  the  school  when  he  likes  and  set  up 
his  easel.  The  result  is  mediocrity,  in- 
completeness. 

And  the  writers!  I  made  the  mistake  at 
one  time  to  insist  that  critics  were  a 
mistake,  and  impossible — ^all  writers.  I  still 
think  somewhat  as  I  did  as  applied  to  cer- 
tain writers  that  I  know.  I  insisted  that 
if  the  critic  knew  enough  to  make  an  in- 
telligent criticism  upon  our  work  that  he 
would    be   doing    it.     The    means    of   ex- 


pression is  so  magnificent  they  could  not 
resist  it.  At  the  same  time  I  realize  one 
can  enjoy  a  dish  without  knowing  how  to 
cook  it.  So  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  to 
really  appreciate  and  understand  without 
painting  at  all. 

Life  is  very  short,  is  too  short  for  one  to 
achieve  as  much  as  one  would  care,  but  I 
would  like  to  live  four  times  and  if  I  could 
I  would  set  out  to  do  no  other  things  than 
I  am  seeking  now  to  do. 
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Full  many  talk  of  Art,  to  shape  its  laws. 
I  know  these  not,  for  all  I  surelv  know 
Is  that  the  urge  of  Beauty  moves  my  heart. 
And  out  of  this  my  work  springs  as  a  song. 
The  learned  cavil  much,  but  never  one 
Shall  guess  Art's  secret,  till  he  doth  essay 
To  sing  this  song  himself.     Then  he  shall  prove 
That  in  his  own  endeaver,  naught  may  weigh 
Of  rule  and  counter-rule,  save  only  this — 
Whate're  he  fashions  shall  be  done  for  love. 
So  fashioned  and  so  felt,  mv  work  is  born 
Of  longing  to  transmit  the  joy  I've  known 
To  countless  others,  that  these  too  may  feel 
The  rapturous  thrill  which  its  creation  gave. 


THE  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BY  CLARENCE  WARD 


IT  IS  a  primary  abject  of  architecture  to 
combine  beauty  and  utility.  In  the 
Woolworth  building  this  object  has  been 
achieved  to  an  im usual  degree.  Designed 
primarily  as  an  office  building,  it  perfectly 
serves  this  purpose  and  at  the  same  time  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  There 
is  a  trite  remark  which  applies  to  it:  "It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated."  Only, 
to  a  very  limited  extent  can  a  written 
account  or  even  a  series  of  photographs 
give  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
building  itself.  So  vast  is  its  scale,  so 
beautiful  the  effect  that  it  produces  and 
so  intricate  the  means  by  which  its  beauty 
is  attained,  that  only  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  building  itself  will  serve  to 
make  it  thoroughly  understood.  And  the 
closer  the  scrutiny  the  more  remarkable 
does  this  great  building  appear.  So  much 
has  already  been  written  about  it  that  a 
short  sketch  like  the  present  cannot  add 
very  greatly  in  the  matter  of  information, 
but  may  serve  more  widely  to  extend  the 
number  of  admirers  of  this,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  lofty  buildings  of  the 
world. 

The  Woolworth  building  produces  a 
number  of  impressions,  even  at  first  sight. 
First  is  that  of  height  and  of  tremendous 
size,  then  that  of  beauty  of  design  and 
detail,  and,  finally,  a  gradual  comprehension 
of  the  means  by  which  the  first  general 
impression  is  produced. 

While  statistics  are  irksome,  something 
should  be  said  of  the  size  of  this  great  sky- 
scraper. It  rises  789  feet  above  the  side- 
walk and,  added  to  this,  there  is  a  distance 
of  125  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation. 
The  main  building  is  twenty-eight  stories 
in  height,  and  with  the  tower  (which  is 
eighty-six  feet  square)  has  fifty -six 
stories  in  all.  This  great  Gothic 
tower,  with  its  spire,  dominates  the 
buildings  around  it,  skyscrapers  though 
they  are,  as  the  spire  of  a  Gothic  cathedral 
dominates  the  roofs  and  pinnacles  which 
surround  it.  It  was  indeed  a  daring  thing 
to  plan  a  spire  for  the  skyline  of  New  York, 
yet  the  Woolworth  building,  with  its  gilded 


crown,  rises  as  naturally  from  the  midst  of 
the  lofty  buildings  about  it,  as  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  cathedral  rises  above  the  trees 
of  its  cathedral  close. 

But  impressed  as  one  is  with  the  size 
and  height  of  the  building,  it  is  not  this 
which  holds  the  attention.  Some  build- 
ings, the  Hudson  Terminal  and  the  Equita- 
ble Life  for  example,  attract  attention 
largely  through  their  mass.  Others,  like 
the  Singer  building,  through  their  height. 
Their  design  is  only  secondary.  But  with 
the  Woolworth  building  this  is  not  the 
case.  Its  design  is  as  beautiful  as  its 
scale  is  large.  One  is  immediately  coa- 
scious  of  the  fact  that  on  it  has  been 
lavished  not  only  a  great  amount  of  money 
but  an  even  greater  amount  of  study  on 
the  part  of  architect  and  builder. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  based  upon 
French  flamboyant  Gothic.  In  many  ways 
this  is  an  eminently  fitting  style.  In  the 
first  place,  like  all  French  Gothic,  it  lays 
the  chief  emphasis  upon  the  perpendicular. 
In  the  second,  it  is  the  style  of  moulded 
rather  than  figured  decoration.  The  flow- 
ing lines  of  its  ornament  are  admirably 
suited  to  be  seen  at  long  distance,  where 
the  effect  of  figure  carving  would  be  en- 
tirely lost. 

The  material  for  the  building  has  proved 
an  even  happier  choice.  Instead  of  stone 
or  marble,  which  would  give  but  a  single 
color  tone,  and  in  which  moulding  and 
carving  could  be  done  only  at  tremendous 
expense,  terra  cotta  has  been  used  for  all 
but  the  four  lower  stories.  It  is  in  the 
use  and  handling  of  this  material  that  the 
skill  of  the  architect  is  especially  shown. 
Its  use  made  possible  the  introduction  of 
color,  and  this,  in  turn,  makes  possible 
the  execution  of  delicate  designs  at  tre- 
mendous heights  without  loss  in  appearance 
when  seen  from  far  below.  This  point  needs 
further  explanation,  for  in  it  lies  much  of 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  design.  In 
the  first  four  stories  stone  is  used.  Seen  at 
close  range  this  is  the  best  material.  Its 
joints  are  more  exact  than  is  possible  in 
terra  cotta,  and  there  is  no  need  of  color 
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to  accentuate  decoration  which  is  to  be 
seen  rrom  near  at  hand.  Ahove  this  point 
rise  fifty-two  stories  in  terra  cotta.  The 
color  used  in  the  upright  members  is  a 
cream,  with  a  soft,  matt  surface,  which 
gives  a  lustrous  sheen  in  the  sunlight, 
without  the  dazzling  effects  which  a  white 
or  polished  surface  would  have  produced. 
These  upright  members  are  moulded  in 
broad  vertical  shafts,  giving  a  play  of  light 
and  shade  whicli  emphasises  the  lieight 
of  the  building  in  a  structurally  pleasinft 
"^■etween  these  vertical  members 


the  horizontal  courses  are  of  a  darker  tone, 
slightly  recessed.  This  further  emphasizes 
the  upright  lines.  Such  are  the  basic 
principles  of  the  design.  They  are  espe- 
cially to  be  a<lmire<l  because  they  are  ab' 
solntely  honest.  The  terra  cotta  of  the 
eiterior  is  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  skeleton 
of  steel  which  it  encloses. 

The  decoration  is  most  interesting  and 
well  worked  out.  In  the  lowest  of  the 
terra  cotta  stories,  where  it  may  be  readily 
seen,  an  elaborate  design  is  used  for  the 
window    heads,    the    mouldings    standing 
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out  against  the  darker  ground.  The  hori- 
sontal  panels  in  the  stories  above  have  a 
simpler  decoration,  but  even  this  is  varied 
in  ita  design.  The  mouldings  art^  finely 
modeled  and  of  a  delicacy  which  wonhl 
scarcely  be  possible  in  a  less  plastic  material. 
At  the  twenty-fifth  story,  the  problem  of 
crowniDg  the  main  portion  of  the  building 
begins.  Note  the  solution  of  it.  For 
such  a  lofty  building  a  broad,  crowning 
motif  is  essential.  Thb  is  provided  by 
the  decorative  heads  of  the  twenty-fourth 
story  windows,  the  recessed  windows  with 


richly  decorated  jambs  above  them,  the 
canopy  at  the  twenty-sixth  story  and  Its 
reflection  is  that  of  the  twenty -seventh. 
Color  plays  an  important  part  in  producing 
the  desire<l  effect.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  colors  in  the  decoration  of  the  jambs  of 
the  twenty-seventh  story  windows.  As  a 
result  their  modeling  is  effective  both  from 
the  street  far  below  and  at  the  closest 
range.  From  the  ground  it  is  the  design 
that  counts,  from  the  level  of  the  windows 
the  color  element  is  equally  important. 
The  cantjpies  of  the  twenty-sixth  story  and 
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the  details  throughout  the  entire  upper 
part  of  the  building  show  the  same  use 
of  color;  dark  colors  to  accentuate  shadows, 
touches  of  gold  to  bring  details  into  view. 
It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  that  he  has  been  able 
to  design  canopies,  mouldings  and  carved 
details,  placed  at  a  height  of  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  pavement,  in  auch  a  manner 
that  they  not  only  appear  lacelike  and 
beautifully  proportioned  when  seen  from 
the  street  below,  but  equally  beautiful 
when  seen  at  close  range.  Buttresses, 
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pinnacles,  finials,  rosettes  and  crockets, 
while  really  planned  for  a  lofty  position, 
seem  designed  to  be  seen  from  their  own 
level. 

In  writing  of  the  details  the  design  itself 
has  for  the  moment  been  forgotten.  At 
least,  a  little  more  should  be  said  of  it. 
The  corner  shafts  of  the  tower  should  be 
noticed.  They  are  carried  straight  through 
the  first  canopy  to  the  break  at  the  forty- 
second  story.  Here  they  are  surmounted 
with  minarets  and  then  reflected  again  in 
tlie  corner  shafts  of  the  recessed  portion  of 
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the  tower.  Their  continuous  line  makes  the 
tower  distinct  from  and  at  the  same  time 
an  integral  part  of  the  building.  The 
breaks  in  the  tower  are  themselves  master 
strolces.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  owner 
that  he  permitted  the  architect  to  sacrifice 
the  space  necessary  to  provide  them,  there- 
bjr  preTenting  the  tower  from  having  a 
dunuy,  chunky  appearance.  The  handling 
of  the  masses  is  also  most  successful. 
Tower  and  building  seem  in  perfect  propor- 
tion. Every  part  is  made  to  count.  The 
windows  are  grouped  to  the  best  advantage. 


The  gables  of  the  main  building  furnish  an 
admirable  abutment  to  the  tower.  £ven 
the  pent  roofs  play  their  part.  Dark  in 
their  general  tone  and  ornamented  with 
touches  of  gold,  they  contrast  boldly  with 
the  building  below  and  yet  serve  as  a  rich 
termination  to  it.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
spire,  with  its  graceful  Gothic  lantern 
gleaming  at  the  top. 

Nor  has  the  architect  lavished  all  of  his 
skill  upon  the  exterior.  The  entrance 
foyer  is  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  work. 
Its  plan  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  short 
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end  toward  Broadway.  The  arms  have  a 
second-story  opening  into  the  crossing  in 
the  center.  The  predominating  note  is 
that  of  gold.  The  Gothic  elevator  grills 
are  gilded  and  above  and  around  them  the 
walls  are  of  a  beautifully  veined  amber 
marble,  paneled  with  golden  Gothic  mould- 
ings. A  canopy  of  gracefully  carved  stone 
tracery  crowns  the  walls  and  from  behind  it 
concealed  electric  bulbs  throw  their  light 
upon  the  vaulted  ceiling  above.  This  is  of 
mosaic?,  gold  and  green  predominating,  in  a 
delicate  design.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
story  of  the  short  arms  of  the  cross  are  wall 
paintings,  one  of  Labor  and  one  of  Com- 
merce.    The  whole  effect  is  that  of  dignity 


and  quiet  richness.  The  long  arm  of  the 
cross  is  less  decorated.  It  contains  a  stair- 
case on  the  axis  of  the  building  and  is 
covered  by  a  flat  ceiling  of  glass  with  rich, 
colored  inserts.  The  corbels  in  the  cornice 
around  the  ceiling,  with  their  curious 
figures  of  mediaeval  type,  show  how  well 
conceived  and  executed  are  all  the  details. 
Just  one  word  in  closing.  Not  only  may 
the  city  of  New  York  be  justly  proud  of 
possessing  one  of  the  treasures  of  architec- 
ture in  the  Woolworth  building,  but  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  art  are  surely  due 
to  the  man  who  made  its  erection  possible, 
the  architect  who  conceived,  and  the  men 
who  constructed  it. 
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EXPOSITION  AFTERMATH 

BY  MABEL  URMY  SEARES 


IX  A  certain  growing  city  of  southern 
California,  one  of  the  many  abandoned 
bams  whtdi  cradle  its  nascent  artistic 
impulse,  fttms  the  studio  of  Francisco 
Cornejo.  painter  and  lover  of  the  historic 
art  of  Menco.  With  an  eye  sensitive  to 
beauty  of  color  and  design,  this  promising 
young  collector  and  student  has  filled  his 
rooms  with  plaster  copies  of  ancient 
religious  stone  carvings,  bits  of  Aztec 
decoration  and  the  more  modern  textiles 
and  pottery  of  an  interesting  land. 

Browsing  among  these  examples  of  the 
art  of  an  ancient  people  and  wondering 
more  and  more  over  their  simplicity  and 
unity  as  compared  with  our  own  efforts 
displayed  in  the  local  souvenir  shops,  1 
picked  up  a  piece  of  some  ruined  plaster 
wall,  whose  exquisite  pink  tone  sang  out 
to  me  from  among  the  many  time-tinted 
relics  of  old  Mexico.  "From  some  ancient 
church.^"  I  queried.  "No,"  said  Mr. 
Cornejo,  "that  is  a  piece  of  your  own 
World's   Fair  at  San   Francisco.     I  often 


wonder  why  you  in  the  United  States  build 
so  much  beauty  only  to  destroy  it." 

1  have  pondered  long  to  6nd  the  answer 
and  I  believe  it  lies  in  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  our  civilization  rather  than 
in  its  youth.  A  people  gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth,  fed  on  the  art  of  all 
nations,  must  assimilate  as  well  as  absorb 
much,  practice  much  and  dream  much 
before  it  can  hope  to  execute  that  which 
can  truly  be  called  its  own. 

LfKiked  at  from  this  standpoint,  the 
passing  dream  cities  of  the  California  coast 
are  serving  their  purpose.  Much  which 
they  brought  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  being  assimilated  quickly,  and  aa 
trial  sheets  their  lessons  of  beautj'  are  being 
utilized  in  such  heightened  civic  ideals  as 
that  which  prompts  the  retention  of  many 
of  the  exposition  buildings  and  that  which 
has  suggested  to  the  town  of  Pasadena  that 
a  concourse  of  her  architects  work  out  of  the 
necessary  widening  of  her  main  thorough- 
fare a  really  beautiful  business  street. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
art  of  the  Exposition  will  bear  fruit  not  only 
in  the  studios  of  American  artists,  but  in  the 
realm  of  public  taste  as  well.  Walk  into 
the  homes  of  any  who  visited  the  Cali- 
fornia expositions  last  year,  or  even  into 
that  of  their  distant  friends  in  remote 
portions  of  the  country,  and  you  will  find 
something  remipiscent  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Fair.  It  may  be  only  a  postal  card  of  the 
Court  of  the  Ages,  a  photograph  of  some 
significant  fountain,  a  framed  color  print 
of  a  famous  painting,  or  a  bit  of  metal  work 
from  Sweden  or  Japan.  The  response  of 
the  people  to  this  latest  display  of  our 
resources  was  pre-eminently  an  aesthetic 
one.  Concessionaires  on  the  Zone  failed 
one  after  another.  All  but  a  very  few  are 
now  forgotten.  Good  things  to  eat,  so 
prominent  in  reminiscences  of  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  plaj'ed  no  part  in  the  devotion 
evoked  by  the  San  Francisco  Fair.  Educa- 
tional it  was,  sociologically,  mechanically 
and  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  The 
preservation  of  the  California  building, 
to  house  the  state  normal  school  in  San 
Francisco  will  recognize  the  educational 
value  of  the  exposition  in  a  fitting  monu- 
ment. But  throughout  the  whole  year  of 
its  existence,  and  now  in  the  exposition's 
aftermath,  its  most  persistent  note  lies  in  a 
demand  for  the  pure  delight  which  art 
alone  can  give. 

No  exposition  doors  ever  closed  to  a 
greater  sigh  of  genuine  regret.  No  more 
persistent  throng  of  pleasure  seekers  ever 
tramped  over  the  debris  of  exposition 
buildings  nor  delayed  the  wreckers  in  their 
efforts  to  denude  the  grounds.  As  late  as 
May  23,  1916,  one  might  read  in  a  San 
Francisco  daily,  "The  lagoon  was  dry  on 
Sunday — the  whole  place  was  strewn  with 
the  wreckage  from  one  gate  to  the  other — 
but  the  people  did  not  stay  away.  Next 
Sunday  the  lagoon  will  be  serene  and  mirror- 
like. Some  of  Mr.  Laurvik*s  pictiures  will 
be  hung  and  the  new  life  of  the  new  gal- 
leries of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  will  begin 
in  earnest.  The  hills  of  Marin  County 
are  rose  and  brown — old  Tamalpais  has  put 
on  his  summer  coat  of  soft,  enchanting 
purple — the  bay  ripples  blue  in  the  sun — 
keep  San  Francisco  away  from  such  a 
pleasure  ground — if  you  can." 
Today  the  Fine  Arts  building  is  still 


full  of  men  and  women  every  Sunday. 
Books  on  art  have  been  greatly  in  demand. 
Serious  study  of  the  history  of  European 
art  and  of  the  development  of  our  own  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  most  in- 
terested and  the  exposition  itself  has  been 
the  occasion  for  the  publishing  of  numerous 
books  descriptive  of  its  galleries  and  courts. 
Prominent  among  these  is  Paul  Elder's 
series  culminating  in  the  commemorative 
catalogue  de  luxe  edited  by  Mr.  Trask  and 
Mr.  Nilson  Laurvik,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association,  into  whose  custody 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Exposition 
has  formally  given  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
with  its  galleries,  its  belvedere  and  its  be- 
loved lagoon. 

The  campaign  to  preserve  the  reenforced 
concrete  galleries  and  their  surroundings  for 
a  center  of  western  art  has  been  a  purely 
popular  one  in  which  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  have  taken  a  leading  part.  The 
people  have  given  generously  of  their 
money,  time,  goodwill  and  energy,  and  the 
new  director  has  gathered  from  the  studios 
of  California  a  collection  of  more  than  500 
paintings  and  sculptures  from  over  150 
artists  of  the  state. 

Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  Brangwyn 
murals,  which  are  the  property  of  the  city, 
and  the  fine  collection  of  casts  representing 
the  development  of  Greek  sculpture  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  the  government  of 
Greece. 

Up  to  May  1st  the  galleries  were  hung 
with  pictures  which  Mr.  Trask  was  able 
to  retain,  together  with  new  ones  which  he 
and  Mr.  Francis  McComas  assembled. 
While  collecting  these  in  eastern  cities 
Mr.  Trask  stated  that  $500,000  worth  of 
paintings  and  sculptures  had  been  sold 
during  the  Fair. 

Many  fine  gifts  and  loans  to  the  new 
museum  are  soon  to  be  annoimced,  and 
wealthy  lovers  of  art  are  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion in  this  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

As  to  the  preservation  of  the  Marina, 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  chairman  of  the 
citizen's  committee  announces  the  receipt 
of  stock  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
$1,750,000  for  this  project,  and  the  federal 
government  can  be  relied  on  to  do  its  part 
in  the  completion  of  the  marine  boulevard. 
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Meanwhile  many  of  the  exhibits  have 
been  sent  to  the  San  Diego  Exposition, 
which  remains'  open  for  another  year. 
Here  the  beautiful  California  building  with 
its  attractive  approach  and  its  court  will 
form  a  permanent  ethnological  musuem  for 
the  southwest. 

Permanent  museums  have  in  fact  received 
a  new  impetus  in  the  West,  and  much 
valuable  material  has  found  its  way  from 
the  Exposition  into  their  safekeeping. 
Most  solidly  begun  is  the  collection  for 
the  new  museum  in  Oakland,  now  occupy- 
ing temporary  quarters  but  ably  arranged 
and    assembled    by    Mr.   Robert  Harshe, 


whose  excellent  work  as  assistant  director 
of  fine  arts  gave  us  the  historical  sequence 
of  the  galleries  of  the  United  States  and 
the  now  famous  collection  of  prints. 

Oakland  has  had  reproduced  from  the 
original  plaster  molds  seven  pieces  of  the 
Exposition's  monumental  sculpture  done  in 
travertine,  and  has  also  acquired  a  low 
relief  of  A.  P.  Proctor's  "Lions,"  and  two 
pieces  by  Avard  Fairbanks.  From  the 
Chinese  government  important  works  in 
lacquer,  enamel  and  ivory  carvings,  jades 
and  carved  crystal,  from  the  Japanese 
government,  porcelaines,  lacquers  and  a 
series  of  terra  cotta  figurines  from  Sweden, 
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the  works  of  famous  artists;  some  700 
Indian  baskets  from  the  California  Counties 
building,  and  gifts  in  Ethnology.  Natural 
History  and  Industrial  Arts  combine  to 
make  a  notable  beginning  for  this  Museum 
of  history  and  art. 

The  Column  of  Progress  with  its  "Ad- 
venturous Bowman"  will  be  reproduced  in 


To  the  southern  part  of  the  state  have 
gone  the  two  fountains,  "El  Dorado,"  by 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and  the 
"Fountain  of  Youth."  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Burroughs.  These  were  presented  to  Los 
.Angeles  by  the  directors  of  the  Exposition 
and  will  be  waterproofed  and  set  in  one  of 
I.OS  Angeles'  system  of  interesting  parks. 
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bronze  for  San  Francisco,  as  will  also  James 
E.  Eraser's  popular  statue,  "The  End  of  the 
Trail."  Many  of  the  articles  purchased  at 
the  close  of  the  Exposition  were  presented 
to  the  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden  Gate 
park.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  Rodin's 
great  statue,  "Le  Penseur."  presented  to 
the  city  by  Mrs.  Alma  de  Bretteville 
Spreckles.  and  unveiled  with  ceremony  in 
its  place  on  a  small  grassy  knoll  facing  the 


Many  private  galleries  tliroughout  the 
country  have  been  enriched  by  paintings, 
etchings  or  statues  from  the  Fair.  With  a 
feeling  that  these  works  of  art  were  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  people,  patrons  of  art 
are  using  them  to  give  pleasure  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  and  lovers  of  art.  In 
the  garden  of  Mrs.  Eldredge  M.  Fowler 
of  Pasadena,  will  be  built  a  loggia,  opening 
from  a  room  reproducing  the  sacristy  of  the 
Italian  building. 
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Through  loans  to  local  exhibitions  and 
by  open  house  days  such  patrons  of  art 
are  furthering  the  good  work  of  the  Fair. 

In  one  of  his  restaurants  with  the  gay 
name  of  **Pig'n  Whistle,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Acker- 
man  of  San  Francisco  has  carried  to  the 
public  of  Los  Angeles  twenty-one  of  the 
prize  pictures  from  the  Fine  Arts  Galleries. 
Here  the  influence  of  such  painters  as  Wm. 
Chase,  Frieseke,  Miller  and  other  Americans 
will  count  constantly  in  the  cultivation 
of  taste. 

Of  the  manv  bronzes  which  found  their 
way  into  private  homes,  none  will,  perhaps, 
do  more  as  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever,  than  Berge's  charming  little  "Wild- 
flower,"  bought  by  Miss  Eleanor  Bissell, 
and  after  being  shown  for  weeks  in  a  "City 


Beautiful"  flower  show  last  winter,  placed 
permanently  on  a  small  boulder  in  one  of 
Pasadena's  garden  glades. 

If  in  the  new  "Versailles"  on  Long  Island, 
many  of  the  great  sculptural  pieces  of  the 
Panama -Pacific  Exposition  shall  be  repro- 
duced, one  more  comforting  act  will  help  to 
atone  for  the  passing  of  the  city  of  dreams. 
But  to  Californians,  who  threw  all  their 
possible  energy  and  love  of  beauty  into  its 
accomplishment,  nothing  would  so  complete 
its  si^ccess  as  the  knowledge  that  in  the 
capitol  of  our  country,  California,  unrepre- 
sented now  by  statue  either  in  the  Rotunda 
or  the  parks,  might  erect  in  lasting  bronze 
or  marble  some  beautiful  example  of  the 
work  of  her  own  artists,  which  formed  a 
part  of  San  Francisco's  art-inspiring  Fair 
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IN  THESE  four  panels  that  fuse  their 
design  to  form  one  large  decoration, 
Mr.  Clark  successfully  has  carried  out  a 
scheme  of  peacocks  and  orange  grove. 
Planned  originally  to  be  used  in  a  Boston 
theatre  as  a  back  drop  for  special  plays  or 
concerts,  the  curtain  later  was  hung  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  again 
in  the  New  York  Architectural  League.  It 
was  then  invited  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Chicago  Architectural  League. 

This  was  not  undertaken  without  study 
from  the  living  bird.  Nor  are  the  brilliant 
pencil  sketches,  rich  in  values  and  vigorous 
in  technique,  less  interesting  than  the 
finished  curtain. 

Nevertheless,  to  build  up  the  separate 
notes  and  studies  into  a  hanging  over  30 
feet  long,  in  which  neither  fumbling  nor 
indecision  is  found,  means  using  a  sense 
different  from  the  attentive  one  that  simply 
notes  the  turn  of  a  bird's  curious  head,  its 
alert  speculative  eye,  the  character  of 
neglible  shoulders  and  flowing  mantle  of 
variegated  oculi.  And  in  this  sense,  one 
feels  the  hint  of  something  new  and  un- 
jaded. 

In  the  sturdy  composition  linking  the 
poised  untroubled  birds  and  glowing  leaves, 
volume  is  so  dispersed  over  the  surface  that 


intricate  balance  comes  into  play.  Thrust 
and  counterpoise  give  the  effect  of  some- 
thing equable  and  well  built,  such  as  the 
laws  of  architecture  require.  Nothing  is 
unstable  or  lawless,  and,  as  well,  nothing 
proves  conventionally  tiresome. 

By  the  quiet  insistence  of  suggestion  the 
eye  is  carried  from  one  vivacious  expression 
to  another.  There  are  birds  with  grouped 
sweeping  trains,  the  swiftly  converging 
lines  leading  to  a  bouquet  of  little  aristo- 
cratic dark  heads-  turning  under  their 
delicate  tiaras.  There  are  trains  wide- 
spread in  concentric  glories,  their  arcs  in 
varied  sizes  repeated  over  the  design; 
wedge  forms  of  dark  forest  shadow  that 
suggest  the  structure  of  the  birds'  heads; 
spraying  branches  that  fall  in  shape  har- 
monizing with  the  peacocks'  aureoles. 
Gold-patterned  background  for  such  grace, 
the  fringed  leafage  simulates  the  darting 
forked  outer  feathers  of  the  resplendent 
train,  covered  with  pattern,  variegated, 
gorgeously  Eastern. 

All  is  knit  together,  repeated  in  form  and 
color,  not  quite,  but  so  nearly  as  to  play  in 
harmony  over  the  surface  where  consciously 
flaunting  suitors  seem  to  move  below  a 
scrutinizing  and  thoughtful  Penelope,  far 
above  in  the  orange  branches. 


Stability  and  firmness  come  from  the 
vertical  underriba  of  a  birds'  hanging  train. 
They  almost  might  be  bamboo  shoots  in 
depths  where  creatures  take  leaf  semblance 
for  unconscious  safety,  where  the  spotted 
feather  mimics  fruit,  dark  bird-breast 
metres  in  leaf  shadow,  and  claw  and  taut 
ankle  have  the  grasp  and  spring  of  twig  and 
branch. 

One  does  not  know  yet  how  to  describe  it, 
that  which  is  evident  in  this  unassuming 
decoration.  It  is  so  new,  already  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  that  continuance  we  desire, 
having  long  slumbered  in  the  evolution  of 
design.  It  is  a  dawning  sense  in  decoration 
where  weakness  and  blurring-ovcr  of  in- 
adequacy are  unacceptable  and  unpardon- 
able, where  knowledge  joins  emotions,  and 
the  economics  of  spacing  and  balance  must 
become  a  study  as  definite  and  absorbing  as 


the  original  excitement  over  a  discovered 
theme. 

The  linear  idea  as  it  moves  in  the  back- 
ground, dark  in  its  swell  and  subsidence, 
simulates  the  inequality  of  woodland  re- 
cesses; massed  and  intricate  feathery 
branches,  leafage  of  forest  birds  glowing 
against  it,  form  a  radiant  theme  that  works 
in  other  shapes  and  volume  across  the 
broken,  dark  opening  like  blossoms,  clear, 
flat,  mural. 

And  such  a  scheme  in  its  variance  is 
definite,  like  the  harmony  that  builds  the 
music  of  the  ear.  From  the  original  im- 
provisation to  the  last  careful  stroke,  the 
key  is  kept,  the  progression  assured.  The 
very  qualities  that  have  sent  the  eye  moving 
contentedly  across  the  curtain  mean  music, 
and  the  chords  of  color,  size  and  shape  are 
struck  in  knowledge  and  with  surety  and 


rhythm.  These  chords  of  eolors,  dispersed, 
balaoced,  play  on  opposition,  and  drop  or 
rise  in  scale,  through  reserve  and  order. 

From  the  simple  combination  of  two  tones 
in  sequence  and  their  opposition,  a  flicker 
as  Oif  wind -touched  leaves  or  trembling 
violins  runs  like  notes  of  sound.  Yellow 
and  orange,  blue  and  blue-grccu,  play  about 
a  green.  There  is  the  palette,  adding  the  * 
silver  treble  of  white.  A  descent  through 
three  scales  brings  lower  values  and 
sufficient  range.  The  chords,  played  with 
a  broad  technique  and  a  separated  stroke, 
give  the  effect  of  that  beauty  of  well- 
touched  instrument  when  each  separate 
note  resounds,  vibrating  equally  in  its 
atmosphere,  delicate,  glowing. 

This  character  also  belongs  to  another 
science.  The  color  and  design  of  a  tapestry 
are  integral.     So,  here,  the  varied  lengths 


and  widths  of  touch  sink  design  in  fabric. 
The  pattern  does  not  remain  superficially 
on  the  surface,  crude,  unallied,  but  exists 
a  single  creation  with  the  enveloping  back- 
ground. The  resonance  secure,  tone  shines 
between. 

As  Hebridean  folksong  may  be  conceived 
on  five  notes,  a  Gregorian  chant  may 
move  in  dignity  on  no  more.  To  train  a 
mind  toward  creative  and  interpretive 
power  until  it  shall  construct  the  terms 
of  a  new  language,  out  of  restraint  and  re- 
serve, to  find  in  design  results  attainable 
through  study  of  laws  in  other  arts— these 
are  the  possibilities  Mr.  Clark  discusses 
with  his  students.  And  because  great 
design  is  founded  on  living  emotion,  he 
spurs  them  to  delight  in  study  of  the  quick 
and  the  immanent,  following  Inspiration 
and  research  stimulated  by  past  art. 


RENE  MENARD 

BY  ANNA  SEATON-SCHMIDT 


IN  THE  greatest  periods  art  has  always 
been  a  personal,  an  individual  expres- 
sion. To  the  profound  observer  there  are 
just  as  essential  differences  in  the  Venuses 
of  antiquity,  in  the  Gothic  sculptures  as 
in  the  art  products  of  our  own  day.  Only 
the  little  men,  whose  work  time  will  ob- 
literate, can  be  herded  together  in 
"schools,"  the  supreme  distinction  of 
genius  being  that  it  opens  new  paths,  that 
it  possesses  a  personal  vision.  It  is  this 
personal  vision  that  lends  such  charm  and 
distinction  to  the  works  of  Rene  Menard. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture,  his  father,  director  of  the  Ecole 
des  Arts  Decoratifs,  his  uncle  a  noted  poet, 
Hellenist  and  archaeologist,  the  boy  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  art  at  a  very  early  age. 
When  he  finally  decided  to  take  up  paint- 
ing as  a  profession,  instead  of  the  opposition 
encountered  by  so  many  of  his  associates, 
he  received  only  encouragement  from  his 
devoted  family.  Entering  the  Eeole  Julian 
he  there  acquired  those  solid  foundations  in 
drawing  and  technique  that  underlie  all 
his  work.  Today  it  is  the  fashion  to 
decry  academic  instruction,  many  painters 
declaring  any  preliminary  training  unneces- 
sary. As  proof,  they  cite  primitive  artists 
who  communicated  to  their  work  emotion, 
life,  in  a  higher  degree  than  seems  possible 
to  our  most  expert  draughtsmen,  forgetting 
that  these  men  were  geniuses  whose 
mighty  spirits  burned  through  the  limita- 
tions of  their  technique  and  found  expression 
in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  perspective.  The  greatest 
art  has  always  been  produced  by  trained 
men.  True,  most  of  them  have  broken 
away  from  the  narrowing  influences  of  the 
schools  as  soon  as  they  acquired  all  that 
the  instructors  could  teach  them,  as  did 
Menard.  Dissatisfied  with  Academic 
painting  he  turned  for  help  and  inspiration 
to  the  landscapes  of  Poussin,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Daubigny,  Corot,  all  that  glorious 
coterie  who  so  abundantly  enriched  the  art 
of  France.  He  spent  long  days  in  the 
Louvre  studying  their  canvases,  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  magic  secret  of  their  power. 
In  the  summers  his  familv  went  to  the  little 
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village  of  Barbizon,  then  unknown  to 
tourists  and  steeped  in  memories  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  "Men  of  1830."  In  the  ad- 
joining forest  of  Fontainebleau  the  poetic 
vision  of  the  young  artist  was  aw^akened 
by  the  ever  changing  loveliness  of  nature. 
He  dreamed  of  Millet  and  Rousseau  until 
he  seemed  to  see  with  their  eyes  and  to  feel 
the  emotions  that  thrilled  their  souls  when 
the  noonday  sunshine  filtered  through  the 
leaves  or  the  brooding  twilight  deepened 
into  night. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  formed  that  intinate 
friendship  with  Simon,  Cottet  and  Blanche 
destined  to  have  such  an  influence  on  his 
private  life.  For  years  these  four  painters 
were  inseperable  and  are  still  to  be  seen 
together  whenever  Blanche  is  in  Paris. 
Notwithstanding  their  congeniality  of  tastes, 
however,  each  one  of  this  famous  quartette 
has  developed  along  the  lines  of  his  own 
temperament,  uninfluenced  by  the  work  of 
his  friends.  Menard's  admiration  for  their 
achievement  has  never  led  him  to  make  the 
mistake  of  adopting  their  style,  of  striving 
to  see  form  or  color  with  their  eyes.  What 
could  be  more  different  than  the  sturdy 
Breton  fisher  people  of  Cottet  and  this 
artist's  dreamlike  visions  of  goddesses 
bathed  in  the  dawnlight  of  a  Greek  land- 
scape? Just  as  the  peasants  of  Brittainy 
appealed  to  the  former  so  the  more  im- 
personal, symbolic  subjects  were  the 
natural  preference  of  Menard,  imbued  with 
the  Hellenic  spirit  and  loving  the  classic 
traditions  of  order,  style  and  harmony. 
One  of  his  first  pictures  was  "Homere 
Chantant  devant  les  Bergers."  To  come 
suddenly  upon  this  tranquil  scene  in  the 
midst  of  the  lurid  pictures  of  that  day  must 
have  been  like  entering  a  cool  green  forest 
after  walking  miles  upon  a  hot,  dusty  road 
surrounded  by  evidences  of  abject  poverty, 
of  crime  and  bestiality,  for  the  infatuated 
disciples  of  Realism  were  then  declaring 
no  subject  too  trivial,  too  erotic  for  art  to 
portray  and  the  flounting  banners  of  the 
Actual  were  floating  proudly  over  the  con- 
secrated doors  of  the  Old  Salon. 

The  triumphant  success  of  photographic 
art  blinded  many  of  the  younger  painters 


SKLF  PORTRAIT  RENB  MENARD 

to   all    ideal    beauty.    I>iit    Rene    Menard  the   goal    toward    which    he    directed    his 

refused   to  be  satisfied    with   such   literal  highest  endeavors.     A  passionate  lover  of 

transcriptions  of  every  day  life.     He  real-  nature,  his  sketch  hooks  are  witnesses  of  his 

ized  that  there  are  more  profound,  more  conscientious  study   of  her  forms.     Hun- 

heautiful  truths  than  those  revealed  by  the  dreds  of  trees,  detached  branches   where 

To  translate  these  essential  veri-  each  leaf  is  drawn  in  minute  detail,  endless 

n  terms  of  harmonious  beauty  became  cloud  effects,  bits  of  landscape,  rivers,  fields. 
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nude  figures  erased,  corrected,  each  gesture, 
pose  showing  the  close  observation  of  a 
student  of  anatomy.  These  studies  have 
been  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
superb  mural  decorations  wherein  his  richly 
nurtured  imagination  has  revealed  itself  in 
forms  of  perfect  loveliness,  idealized,  yet  in 
absolute  harmony  with  nature.  Today, 
the  genius  of  the  French  is  expressing  itself 
through  mural  decoration.  As  in  the  time 
of  Italy*s  greatest  splendor,  the  work  is 
conceived  and  executed  for  a  particular 
place,  in  harmony  with  its  architectural 
surroundings.  This  is  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  art:  man's  primitive  instinct  for 
beauty  expressing  itself  first  in  architecture, 
then  in  the  adornment  of  the  buildings  with 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment aids  this  normal  evolution  by  com- 
missioning her  artists  to  decorate  her  public 
edifices  on  whose  walls  is  being  written  not 
only  the  history  of  art,  but  of  modern  life. 
In  this  way  much  of  Menard's  best  work 
belongs  to  the  people  of  France. 

Fortunately  his  private  income  has 
always  been  sufficient  to  permit  him  to 
travel  extensively,  and  he  has  stored  in  the 
treasure  house  of  his  carefully  cultivated 
memory  pictures  from  the  provinces,  from 
Italy  and  from  the  East.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  aided  by  innumerable  sketches,  he 
has  converted  into  paintings  his  visions 
of  a  sundrenched  Orient,  of  Grecian  moon- 
lights, of  blue  Italian  skies. 

*'Some  men  can  paint  their  pictures 
entirely  out  of  doors.  That  is  a  matter  of 
temperament;  for  me  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble, I  could  never  obtain  the  results  for 
which  I  am  striving  if  I  worked  in  the  open. 
Of  course  there  is  always  danger  in  painting 
indoors  because  things  have  a  tendency  to 
become  fixed,  rigid,  whereas  nature  is  never 
set  nor  stiff;  to  preserve  her  fluidity,  her 
everchanging  character,  I  must  constantly 
sketch  out  of  doors,  studying  her  laws  and 
relying  on  her  alone  for  inspiration.  Not 
that  I  believe  in  copying  nature.  I  often 
place  ideal  figures  in  my  Grecian  landscapes 
because  modem  men  and  women  seem  out 
of  harmony  with  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  this 
ancient  world.  Do  not  our  imaginations 
always  people  the  Hellenic  Shores  with  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  antiquity?  But  I 
always  make,  my  studies  for  these  ideal 
figures  from  living  models." 


So  perfectly  do  his  paintings  transcribe 
the  Grecian  atmosphere  that  Achille  S^gard 
declares  that  they  afford  him  the  same 
pleasure  which  he  experiences  in  visiting 
Greece.  "Before  his  landscapes  of  an- 
tiquity, I  find  my  sensations  harmonizing 
completely  with  nature.  The  outlines, 
colors  and  forms  arouse  in  me  a  continua- 
tion of  their  own  vibration,  a  silent  emotion, 
a  lyric  enthusiasm;  and  in  such  divine 
moments  I  feel  myself  in  accord  with  the 
emotions  experienced  in  all  ages  in  presence 
of  similar  scenes,  which  have  ever  moved 
men  endowed  with  deep  feeling."  Yet  he 
-insists  that  there  is  no  painter  so  "un- 
feignedly  and  so  classically  French.  Me- 
nard has  the  qualities  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  method,  the  logic,  the  deep  but 
disciplined  feeling,  purity  of  style,  perfect 
command  of  the  art  of  composition,  the 
finished  and  exquisite  rhythm,  the  taste  for 
the  magnificent  and  the  dexterity  of 
technique." 

It  is  true  that  his  works  possess  many  of 
the  attributes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
painters,  but  they  are  essentially  modem 
in  their  treatment  of  color  and  their  psycho- 
logical qualities.  He  not  only  shows  us  the 
serenity  of  nature  in  her  loftiest  moments, 
but  that  more  intimate*  more  subtle  aspect 
of  her  in  relationship  to  man,  wherein  is 
symbolized  the  essential  unity  of  all 
creation. 

In  his  recent  mural  decoration  "Labor" 
we  feel  that  the  man  belongs  to  the  soil 
which  he  is  tilling  and  that  in  spite  of  his 
pathetic  smallness  (so  admirably  con- 
trasted with  the  immensity  of  the  rugged 
mountains)  he  will  conquer  through  hard 
and  persistent  toil  the  earth  to  which  he 
seems  bound  by  some  invisible  law.  Even 
the  ideal  figures  of  Menard  are  part  of 
the  landscape,  bathed  in  a  luminous  at- 
mosphere which  unites  them  with  the  sea, 
the  sky,  the  entire  universe.  But  is  it  in 
his  portraits  that  his  psychological  qualities 
are  most  fully  revealed.  The  one  of  his 
uncle,  shown  in  the  Salon  of  1894,  was 
immediately  purchased  by  the  state  and 
hung  in  the  Luxembourg.  It  was  this 
remarkable  human  document  which  first 
interested  me  in  the  work  of  M6nard, 
whom  I  afterwards  knew  through  my 
friend  Elizabeth  Nourse.  In  speaking  of 
this  portrait  he  told  us  much  of  the  uncle 


who  had  exerted  siifh  a  profotiTid  influence 
on  his  young  life.  "It  was  he  who  taught 
me  to  love  Greece.  He  was  a  great 
philosopher  and  an  ardent  lover  of  that  old 
race.  When  I  painted  his  portrait,  I 
wanted  to  do  more  than  represent  the 
features,  the  outer  .shell.  I  strove  to  po- 
tray  hia  intelligence,  his  soul.  Naturally, 
this  would  have  been  far  more  diflicult  had 
I  been  painting  a  stranger,  for  until  the 
artist  understands  something  of  the  moral 
character  of  his  sitter  he  fails  to  perceive 
that  inner  beauty  of  the  mind,  the  most 
precious  of  all  his  attributes,  which  he 
reveals  to  the  stranger  only  if  rendered  un- 
Ls  of  self  by  some  profound  emotion. 


This  is  why  there  are  so  few  good  portraits 
because  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an 
artist  to  make  his  model  forget  that  he  is 
having  his  portrait  painted.  Vou  must 
make  him  talk  on  his  special  hobby  until 
he  becomes  so  interested  that  he  un- 
consciously reveals  something  of  his  true 
nature.  Once  you  understand  his  temper- 
ament, his  psychic  qualities,  your  back- 
ground must  harmonize  with  them  as  well 
as  with  his  physical  aspects.  For  example, 
do  not  paint  a  home-loving  mother  in  her 
one  and  only  ball  gown,  which  is  a  mere 
circumstance,  not  a  part  of  her  life — leave 
ball  gowns  for  society  women." 
In  the  portraits  of  his  wife,  of  Lucien 
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Simon,  of  Andre  Chevrillon,  Menard  has 
eliminated  all  unnecessary  detail,  retaining 
only  those  structural,  elemental  qualities 
which  render  visible  their  moral  natures. 
All  his  portraits  are  grave,  serious  studies 
in  which  the  lines,  the  colors  and  composi- 
tion are  modified  by  the  psychological 
attributes  which  he  desires  to  express. 

Rene  Menard  has  been  called  a  Hellenist, 
in  reality  he  is  essentially  a  modern,,  a 
product  of  the  highest  French  culture. 
His  calm,  serene  figures,  bathed  in  the  lu- 
minous atmosphere  that  modern  science 
has  revealed  to  the  painter,  are  the  normal 
evolution  of  the  works  of  Poussin,  Corot, 
all  that  long  list  of  poet-painters  who  have 
made  glorious  the  art  of  France.  If  his 
paintings   sometimes   fail    to    measure   up 


to  this  high  standard,  we  must  remember 
that  even  the  supreme  genius  often  fails 
to  reach  the  goal  he  desires.  True,  his 
work  reveals  little  of  the  daring  virtuosite 
of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  but  his 
evolution  has  been  along  different  lines; 
no  less  true,  no  less  beautiful  than  those 
which  produced  a  Manet,  a  Cezanne, 
a  Besnard.  ''As  there  are  millions  of  rays 
of  light'*  said  Rodin,  "so  there  are  millions 
of  rays  of  genius;  some  possess  one,  some 
another."  And  Claude  Monet,  "The  value 
of  a  painting  depends  upon  the  artist,  not 
upon  copying  nature.  Some  do  good 
work  in  their  studios,  some  do  bad  work 
out  of  doors.  It  is  the  brain  that  makes 
the  picture,  its  significance  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  genius  of  the  man." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ART  CLUB'S 

EXHIBITION 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive  little  exhi- 
bitions of  water  colors,  pastels  and 
black  and  white  drawings  that  have  not 
been  made  for  illustrations  was  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Show  of  works  of  Art  in  that 
class  on  view  at  the  Art  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia, October  29th  to  November  12th. 
The  limit  of  selection  of  pictures  considered 
worthy  of  exhibition  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  rather  closer  than  usual  so  only  144 
numbers  figure  in  the  catalogue,  the  works 
therein  indicated  being  arranged  in  two 
lines  only  about  the  walls  of  the  gallery, 
and  spaced  with  sufficient  neutral  back- 
ground to  give  proper  setting  to  the  works 
exhibited.  One  noticed  an  agreeable  ab- 
sence of  freakish  efforts  to  attract  attention 
at  any  expense  masquerading  in  the  guise 
of  modern  art,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
could  be  seen  in  the  collection  quite  an 
appreciable  number  of  new  notes  recorded, 
both  in  motif  and  technique,  as  might  be 
observed  for  example,  in  certain  water 
colors  by  Miss  Alice  Schille,"Sun  and  Sails" 
and  "Bad  Weather  Coming,"  in  which  the 
handling  of  pure  color  was  altogether 
modem  in  fact,  yet  quite  sane  and  intelli- 
gible. 

Equally  modern,  but  in  a  totally  different 
way  were  Miss  Felicie  Waldo  HowelKs 
contributions,  "Prince  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va."  and  two  other  paintings  in  gouache 


showing  admirable  directness  of  method 
and  sureness  of  touch.  "A  Street  in 
Egartown,"  by  Miss  Jane  Peterson,  had 
much  of  the  same  quality,  a  picturesque 
subject  treated  very  cleverly.  Hayley 
Lever  was  also  thoroughly  modern  in  the 
technique  of  his  view  of  "Marblehead" 
and  in  "Italian  Fishing  Boats,  Gloucester." 
Another  work  in  which  fishing  boats  were 
the  models  was  a  very  successful  one 
entitled  "Reflections,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  N. 
Madeira,  Miss  Arrah  Lee  Gaul  showed  some 
good  water  colors,  among  them  a  "Street 
Scene,  Lavello,"  and  Miss  Emma  Menden- 
hall  used  the  same  medium  effectively  in 
"The  Evening  Bulletin,"  delightfully  tonal 
in  quality,  depicting  a  group  of  ancient 
houses.  A  group  of  portraits  of  well  known 
musical  artists,  many  of  them  members  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  sketched  in 
charcoal  by  Leopold  Seyffert  were  hung  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  south  wall  of 
the  gallery  and  showed  capital  observation 
of  the  individuality  of  his  sitters,  Birge 
Harrison's  contribution,  "Sunburst  at  Sea," 
occupied  the  other  honor  place  at  the  op- 
posite end  and  was  most  effectively  painted. 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper  contributed  "Pool 
and  Canadian  Building,  San  Diego,"  and 
Fred  Wagner,  a  number  of  charming 
pastels. 

Eugene  Castello. 
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WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

Repeatedly  during  the  last  few  years  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  an  artist  who  has  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  field  of  Art  in  America.  William 
M.  Chase  is  the  latest  of  this  goodly 
company,  and  the  gap  he  leaves  is  so  wide, 
and  so  new,  that  the  conviction  is  borne  in 
upon  us  that  the  ranks  are  much  thinned. 

It  was  Mr.  Chase's  wish,  expressed  in  a 
speech  made  at  the  dinner  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  held  in  Washington, 
last  May,  that  he  might  be  remembered  by 
his  works,  that  in  passing  he  would  at  least 
leave  his  record.  Of  this  there  is  no 
doubt,  although,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chase 
rendered  his  country  a  greater  service  as 
teacher  than  as  painter,  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be,  that  the  full  extent  of  his 
generous  gift  may  never  be  known. 

In  jest,  Mr.  Chase  once  said  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  more  "art  children"  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world,  and  it  is  true  that  his 
pupUs  were  numerous,  for  year  after  year 
he  conducted  a  summer  school  taking 
classes  to  Europe  or  teaching  here  at  home. 
Returning  from  Europe  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  student  days  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  the  Art  Students  League  of 
New  York;  later  he  established  his  summer 
school  at  Shinnecock  Hills,  Long  Island. 
Only  last  summer — the  summer  of  1915 — 
when  the  war  prevented  travel  abroad  he 
went  to  California  and  conducted  a  class 
at  Carmel-by-the-Sea. 


Mr.  Chase,  himself,  was  well  schooled. 
He  was  a  firm  believer  in  tradition,  a  man 
who  reverenced  the  great  art  of  the  past 
and  who  respected  his  profession.  At  all 
times  he  stood  for  the  best.  He  was  liberal 
minded,  but  he  never  compromised  his 
convictions. 

Happening  in  the  National  Arts  Club 
one  day,  some  years  ago,  when  an  exhibi- 
ti9n  was  in  progress,  of  which  one  section 
was  given  over  to  the  so-called  modern 
art,  he  was  immediately  besought  by  an 
enthusiast  for  an  opinion.  "Is  it  not 
remarkable,  Mr.  Chase?'*  again  and  again, 
questioned  his  tormentor.  "Yes,"  the 
great  painter  finally  replied,  "remarkable 
indeed,  if,  after  all,  you  young  fellows 
should  be  right  and  we  old  fellows,  from 
Rembrandt  down,  should  have  been  all 
wrong."     And  no  more  would  he  say. 

Mr.  Chase  was  a  firm  believer  in  scholar- 
ship, and  when  perchance  people  marveled 
at  his  technical  dexterity  he  was  apt  to 
bring  to  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
acquired  without  cost.  "Is  it  true,"  some 
one  once  said  to  him,  "that  this  still-life 
painting  represents  a  single  afternoon's 
work?"  "No,"  he  replied,  "it  represents 
fifteen  years  of  work."  The  reply  was  well 
made. 

As  a  painter  Mr.  Chase  will,  we  believe, 
always  stand  high.  There  have  been  few 
that  have  painted  any  finer '  pictures  in 
America  than  his  "Lady  with  a  White 
Shawl"  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts;  as  a  painter  of  still-life 
there  have  been  few  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing that  have  excelled  him.  His  works  are 
not  of  ephemeral  interest;  his  best  works 
take  their  place  with  the  great  works  of 
the  masters,  and  their  value  is  derived 
through  those  substantial  qualities  which 
have  been  accepted  as  a  standard  of  criti- 
cism by  succeeding  generations. 

The  life  of  such  a  painter  should  be  a 
matter  of  national  pride  and  should  be 
commemorated  with  the  same  honor  as 
is  that  of  the  great  men  of  our  nation  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

THE  OLD  MASTERS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

After  a  painter  has  left  us  for  many  a 
year,  and  we  are  entirely  accustomed  to  the 
fact  of  his  death,  there  is  time  enough  to 
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collect  about  him  biographical  data,  and 
to  soberly  estimate  his  importance  and  de- 
cide upon  his  qualification  for  a  particular 
pigeon-hole.  While  he  is  living,  or  so  re- 
cently vanished  from  our  midst  that  we 
still  look  for  his  work  in  the  exhibitions,  it 
is  most  important  to  know  his  personality 
and  his  purpose;  how  much  of  his  per- 
sonality is  revealed  in  his  painting;  how 
far  his  painting  falls  short  of  his  purpose; 
what  manner  of  mind  he  has  and  what 
sort  of  a  hand;  how  truly  his  results  cor- 
respond to  the  ideas  they  suggest;  what 
probably  will  seem  some  day  the  value 
and  significance  both  of  his  ideas  and  of 
their  expression. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  many  volumes 
will  some  day  be  written  about  the  Amer- 
ican painters  now  living  and  working  in 
our  midst.  We  suspect  more  than  ever 
now  that  they  are  able  painters — these 
contemporaries  of  ours — but  we  are  still  to 
a  great  degree  afraid  to  put  ourselves  on 
record  lest  Time  reverse  our  judgments. 
It  has  been  our  lot  as  Americans  to  travel 
far  to  see  pictures,  considering  ourselves 
outside  the  magic  circle.  And  so  we  are 
inclined  to  maintain  a  discreet  silence 
about  current  American  art,  mindful  of 
the  fact,  that,  unnoticed  among  us,  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  our  appreciation, 
are  "old  masters"  of  the  future.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  safer  for  us  just  to  let  Time  de- 
cide; to  suffpr  the  clowns  of  art  to  attract 
our  attention  and  amuse  us  in  their 
ridiculous  way,  while  the  worthier  and 
nobler  souls  await  their  hour.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  concern  ourselves  in  any  way  with 
the  artistic  development  of  our  country 
and  have  it  said  of  us,  not  that  a  few  artists 
were  great  in  spite  of  our  neglect,  but  that 
many  artists  were  great  because  of  our 
encouragement,  then  surely  we  need  to 
know  what  is  being  done  in  the  studio 
around  the  comer. 

And  although  we  are  still  addicted  to 
the  foolish  habit  of  neglecting  and  under- 
estimating the  work  of  living  artists  of  our 
own  country,  we  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  cured  of  the  habit.  There  is  more 
interest  in  contemporary  art,  a  less  obvious 
reluctance  to  recognize  the  value  of  an 
artist  before  he  is  dead  than  was  the  case 
twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Wherever 
we  go  we  meet  with  an  eager  desire  to 


know  about  our  native  sesthetic  products. 
The  trumpets  blow  for  George  Inness  and 
Winslow  Homer,  and  it  occurs  to  us  that 
other  great  American  masters  may  be  even 
now  in  the  making.  The  idea  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  artists  is  a  new  and  fascinat- 
ing one.  Far  and  wide,  teachers  at  schools 
and  colleges,  and  workers  in  small  museums 
report  the  ever-increasing  appetite  of  the 
American  public  for  works  of  art  to  study 
and  appreciate,  and  courses  of  instruction 
which  will  afford  some  creative  impulse 
acting  and  reacting  under  unusual  stress, 
both  from  without  and  within,  with  an 
abundance  of  encouragement  from  an 
awakened  public  opinion,  and  with  more 
tolerance  even  for  the  excesses  of  artistic 
experiment  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  not  only  for 
the  artist  to  show  his  mettle,  but  for  the 
critic  to  see  his  artist  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  art  in  an  unusually  strong  and 
searching  light,  and  for  the  public  to  give 
heed  not  merely  to  the  masters  of  past 
centuries,  but  those  in  our  very  midst  who 
are  destined  even  now  to  become  the  great 
men  of  tomorrow. —  P. 


NOTES 

The    connection    between 

^'^'^  the  arts  and  the  industries 

EDUCATION     j3  peculiarly  vague  in  the 

minds  of  the  majority  of  persons,  but  that 
they  are  related  all  are  aware;  that  there 
are  schools  in  which  workers  in  the  arts  may 
be  trained  is  known;  that  there  are  those 
who  make  their  living  as  artisans  is  no  less 
certain,  but  how  close  the  relation,  where 
the  schools,  and  by  what  avenue  such 
vocations  are  approached  few  are  aware. 
A  pamphlet  of  forty-six  pages  entitled, 
"Art  Education"  recently  issued  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  gives  to  a 
great  extent  this  much  desired  information, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  goes, 
and  it  is  in  that  great  city  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  both  the  schools  and  the  workers 
are  to  be  found.  The  pamphlet  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  conducted  during  the 
past  season  by  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
force,  and  also  editor  of  The  American  Art 
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Annual.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  all  the  industries  that  require  some 
furm  of  art  training,  particularly  applied 
design  and  meclianical  drawing.  Firat. 
the  industries  are  listed  with  the  required 
course  of  study  and  the  schools  in  which  the 
necessary  training  can  he  seeuretl.  Next. 
these  industries  are  analyzed  in  order  that 
those  who  contemplate  entering  this  branch 
of  work  may  be  informed  not  only  of  the 
requirements,  but  of  the  probable  opportu- 
nities and  reward.  For  instance,  we  arc 
told  under  the  head  of  architecture  that 
the  average  pay  for  a  good  draftsman  is 
t\3  to  ^0  a  week;  under  costume  illustra- 
tion that  there  arc  several  hranehes  of  the 
work  and  that  costume  sketching  is  u.sually 
paid  for  by  the  piece  from  50  cents  to  $3 
each;  under  applied  design,  wall  paper  is 
taken  as  an  example  an<l  the  designer's 
qualifications  are  clearly  set  forth;  under 
"novelties"  all  kinds  of  activities  are  set 
forth  such  as  the  making  of  dolls,  which 
we  learn,  much  to  our  surprise,  are  usually 
painteil  by  men  who  can  do  a  htmdred  faces 


or  more  a  <lay.  and  that  an  expert  who 
paints  eyes  can  make  as  much  as  $60  a 
week.  Finally,  this  pamphlet  gives  a  list 
of  the  schools  in  New  York  in  which  in- 
struction in  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  is 
giveu  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  museums  where 
examples  of  fine  design  may  be  seen.  If 
a  similar  investigation  and  its  results 
could  be  made  national  it  would  be  very 
enlightening^and  assist,  as  docs  this 
covering  only  a  single  city,  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  between  manufactures  and  the 
arts. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
''!®_*^!.^''!!'  hibition  of  the  Associated 
Artists  of  Pittsburgh  was 
held  at  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute from  October  4l8t  to  November  28d. 
The  Jury  of  Selection  and  Awards  was  com- 
posed as  follows:  James  Bonar.  Hugh  H. 
Breckenridge,  Howard  L.  Hildebrandt. 
Gilford  Beal,  Ralph  Holmes,  Will  J.  Hyett 
and  Christ  Walter.  The  First  Honor  was 
awarded  Miss  Cornelia  Brackenridge;    the 


Second  Honor  was  given  Kamond  F. 
Holland;  and  the  Third  Honor  went  to 
Fred  Demmler.  A  special  feature  of  the 
exhibition  consisted  of  a  group  of  thirty- 
four  canvases  by  George  W.  Setter  of 
Pittsburgh.  Among  those  contributing 
notable  exhibits  were  Howard  L.  Hilde- 
brandt,  Christ  Walter,  Sam  Rosenburg, 
Arthur  W.  Sparks,  Elizabeth  R.  Robb, 
H.  R.  Kniffin.  James  Bonar.  C.  J.  Taylor 
and  Will  J.  Hyett.  The  steady  growth 
and  advancement  of  the  association  was 
very  evident  in  the  class  of  work  shown. 
Many    of    the   members    are   painters    of 


national  reputation,  which  helped  in  main- 
taining an  unusually  high  standard  for  a 
local  association,  second  only  to  the 
recognized  national  exhibitions. 


RT  IN  NORTH    ^J^^  ': 
DAKOTA  -   ■      ■ 


an  agricultural 
North  Dakota 
which  is  carrying  on  an 
interesting  and  valuable  work  to  extend 
both  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
art.  The  work  there  is  peculiar  to  a  nev 
country,  and  those  who  have  it  in  charge 
consider  their  mission  as  two-fold:  first, 
to  try  to  cultivate  In  those  who  want  to  go 
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back  to  the  farms  an  appreciation  of  all 
things  beautiful  and  an  ability  to  beautify 
their  surroundings,  with  the  belief  that  this 
fuller  life  will  help  keep  them  on  the  land; 
second,  to  select  those  who  show  real 
talent  and  direct  them  along  the  course 
which  will  best  meet  their  individual  needs 
and  abilities.  The  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art  has  given  a  scholarship  this  year  to 
this  school  and  last  year  sent  an  exhibit 
of  students'  work  there,  which  has  been 
passed  on  to  the  other  institutions.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  which 
school  exhibits  will  be  sent  to  this  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  far  west  during  the 
present  season  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  school  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  in  the  city  where  this  college 
is  located  there  are  two  music  conservatories 
two  dramatic  schools,  theatres,  free  con- 
certs, and  a  short  grand  opera  season, 
all  of  which  signifies  an  awakening  of 
esthetic  interest.  Of  course  there  are  some 
who  fear,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  these  finer 
things  in  life  may  distract  the  young  from 
the  more  serious  purposes  of  living,  that  by 
becoming  sensitive  to  beauty  in  these 
varying  forms,  they  will  lose  their  sense 
of  that  which  is  practical  and  be  led  away 
from  those  things  which  are  supposedly 
more  sturdy.  But  this  conflict  is  not 
peculiar  to  North  Dakota. 

According  to   The  Minne- 

POPULARIZING    ^^^  .^^    ^j^g  ^^^^  ^f  jyji^j^^_ 
ART    TN  •  •  • 

sota    is    trymg    some    m- 
MiNNESOTA     tercstiug    experiments     in 

its  efforts  to  popularize  art.  An  art 
exhibit  was  made  as  usual  this  year  one 
of  the  special  features  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair.  The  exhibit  comprised  a  group 
of  paintings  by  New  York  and  eastern 
artists,  a  group  of  paintings  by  Chicago 
artists,  and  a  still  larger  group  of  paint- 
ings by  Minnesotan  artists,  the  last 
specially  evincing  interest  on  the  part  of 
Minnesotans  and  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  that  state.  There  were 
65,000  visitors  to  the  galleries  in  which 
these  exhibits  were  shown  on  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Fair,  one- third  of  the  total 
attendance,  and  the  interest  continued  in 


like  proportions  from  day  to  day.  To  make 
this  exhibit  both  instructive  and  popular, 
Mr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson,  Director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute,  who  assisted 
Mr.  Maurice  I.  Flagg  in  assembling  and 
arranging  the  display,  acted  as  guide, 
philospher  and  friend  to  the  crowds  of 
visitors,  giving  talks  in  the  gallery  and 
demonstrations  in  the  adjacent  garden  court 
day  after  day.  Twice  a  day,  morning  and 
afternoon,  he  painted  a  picture  out  of  doors 
before  the  people,  showing  how  "art"  was 
made,  and  every  evening  at  seven  o*clock 
he  conducted  a  tour  of  the  galleries.  There 
was  also  a  long  list  of  prize  awards  which 
likewise  helped  to  focus  interest. 

The  Provincetown  Art  As- 
PBOVINCETOW-N  ^^^^^  jg  g^^ding  out  a 

'^^^  circuit  exhibition  of  w^orks 

ASSOCIATION    y^y  i^  members  including 

thirty-five  paintings,  twenty-five  block 
prints,  and  etchings.  This  exhibition  in- 
cludes not  only  pictures  by  painters  whose 
work  is  well  known,  but  it  also  comprises 
certain  examples  by  the  younger  painters 
who  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  to  the 
front.  The  exhibition  opened  in  the  Vose 
Galleries,  Boston,  on  October  16th,  and 
will  go  later  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  Colum- 
bus and  Youngstowji,  Ohio;  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.  H.  The  Jury  of  Selection  was  com- 
posed of  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  E. 
Ambrose  Webster,  William  F.  Halsall, 
George  Elmer  Browne,  Nancy  Ferguson, 
Bror  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  Ethel  Mars,  Kendall 
Saunders  and  Oscar  S.  Gieberich.  There 
were  600  painters  at  Provincetown  this 
summer.  The  popularity  of  the  place  is 
largely  due  to  its  quaintness  and  charm, 
its  paintable  quality,  but  in  addition  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  are  now  estab- 
lished there  no  less  than  five  distinct 
summer  schools  of  painting.  The  largest 
of  these  is  that  conducted  by  Charles  W. 
Hawthorne,  whose  class  in  July  and  August 
numbered  more  than  100.  Others  are 
conducted  by  E.  Ambrose  Webster  and 
George  Elmer  Browne.  The  Modern  Art 
School  which  includes  the  futurists  and 
classes  in  etching  is  conducted  by  George 
Senseney.  This  school  was  attended  during 
the  past  summer  not  only  by  amateurs  and 
those  purposing  to  become  etchers,  but  by 
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such  well-known  painters  as  Albert  Groll, 
William  M.  Paxton  and  Reynolds  Beal. 
Many  of  the  painters  go  to  Provincetown 
only  for  the  summer,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creasingly large  permanent  colony  of  men 
who  make  this  fishing  village  their  home. 
These  have  organized  the  Beachcombers 
Club,  which  has  a  picturesque  club  house, 
"The  Hulk",  on  one  of  the  piers.  The 
recent  election  of  officers  for  this  club 
resulted  as  follows:  George  Senseney, 
captain;  George  Elmer  Browne,  first  mate; 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  second  mate,  and 
William  M.  Paxton,  third  mate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  circuit  exhibition  two 
of  the  members  of  the  colony,  Gerrit  A. 
Beneker  and  Kendall  Saunders,  are  plan- 
ning to  send  out  one-man  exhibitions  of 
their  own. 

In  an  address  made  at  a 
INDUSTRIAL     n^^eting  of  the  Municipal 

^^'^  Art   Society   held   at   the 

National  Arts  Club  in  October,  Dr.  James 
P.  Haney  urged  the  need  of  instruction  in 
industrial  art  in  this  country.     He  said: 
"We   have   abundance   of   talent   in    this 
country,  but  no  sane  method  of  sifting  it 
out.     We    talk    much    about    vocational 
guidance,  but  not  a  dozen  high  schools 
throughout  the  land  are  organized  so  as  to 
catch  young  people  of  artistic  ability  and 
properly    train   them    to   enter   advanced 
industrial  art  courses.     Our  industrial  art 
instruction,  the  country  over,  is  shockingly 
deficient.     Even   New   York,   the  biggest 
manufacturing  city  on  the  continent  has 
no  industrial  art  school  of  its  owii.     We  do 
not  even  know  how  far  we  are  behind  and 
so  have  taken  practically  no  steps  to  unite 
our  forces  which  might  lead  for  industrial 
art    supremacy.     Before    the    war    these 
lessons  were  apparent,  but  as  the  war  has 
progressed    our   failure    to    recognize    our 
industrial    art   opportunities    has   become 
more  and  more  clear.     Our  art  societies 
should  unite  to  advance  the  industrial  arts. 
Most  of  our  artists  in  the  trades  are  mere 
copyists,  reproducing  the  work  of  men  in 
Paris  and  other  Continental  cities.     There 
is  no  need  of  this.     We  have  the  skill,  but 
we  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.     What  we 
need  is  cooperation  between  art  societies 
and   manufacturers.     We   need   industrial 
art  schools,  forwarding  the  student  directly 
into  the  industrial   art   trades.     All   this 


costs  money,  but  more  than  this,  it  costs 
interest  and  attention.  The  money  it 
costs  is  not  a  tithe  to  what  the  country 
loses  yearly." 

The    Cincinnati    Museum 
^      has  issued  a  little  pamphlet 

TRATED   OUT-       •„•    ^  *!•  /    xi_ 

givmg  an  outlme  of  the 
LINK  HisTOBY  y^  ^j  painting,  with  a 
OF  PAiNTiNO  catalogue  of  lantern  slide 
illustrations  selected  from  the  Museum 
collections,  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools. 
The  outline  is  exceedingly  brief  and  merely 
purposed  as  an  introduction.  It  is,  however, 
very  comprehensive.  The  lantern  slides 
represent  paintings  in  the  Museum  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  elsewhere  closely  related 
to  them,  and  are  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  painting  as  an  art,  expressing 
the  highest  phases  of  civilization  in  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  First  is 
shown  Greek  Vase  Painting;  then  Mural 
Decoration,  works  by  Giotto  and  by 
Michelangelo,  then  three  by  American 
painters,  Frank  Duveneck,  Robert  Blum 
and  John  La  Farge;  next  come  Religious  and 
Historical  Paintings;  then  Genre  Paint- 
ing; Animals,  Flowers,  Still  Life;  then 
Portraits,  Decorative  Figures,  and  finally 
Landscapes.  In  each  group  there  are  works 
by  the  great  masters  and  works  by  con- 
temporary artists.  We  find  Titian,  Velas- 
quez, Lenbach,  Chester  Harding  and 
Joseph  De  Camp  all  in  the  same  company. 
It  is  a  pretty  bold  comparison  and  yet  an 
engaging  way  in  which  to  connect  the 
present  with  the  past. 

The  little  books  are  sold  for  five  cents, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  will  be 
made  by  which  duplicate  series  of  slides 
can  be  rented  or  purchased. 

Important  plans  have  been 

ART  IN  • 

made  by  the  Department 
PITTSBURGH    ^j    pj^^^  ^^^  ^^  Carnegie 

Institute  providing  for  art  education  in 
Pittsburgh  this  winter.  Lectures  on  art 
will  be  given  and  classes  of  students  will 
be  conducted  through  the  galleries  and  halls 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  under  the  direction 
of  members  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
In  connection  with  this  work  there  will  be 
distributed  each  month  to  all  the  eighth 
grade  students  in  the  public  schools,  a  small 
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reproduction  of  one  of  the  important  paiot- 
ing9  in  the  Institute's  permanent  collection, 
together  with  biographical  and  other  infor- 
mation concerning  the  painter.  A  brief 
guide  to  the  permanent  collecliona  is  being 
prepared  which  will  be  of  further  assistance 
in  this  work,  and  which  will  he  for  free 
distribution  to  the  adult  visitor  as  well  aa  to 
the  school  children.  Director  Beatty  has 
been  in  consultation  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools, 
Dr.  William  M.  Davidson,  and  the  Director 
■of  Art  Education,  Mr.  C.  Valentine  Kirby, 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  was  prepared 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Committee.  All  of  the  students  of  the 
eighth  grade  in  the  entire  public  school 
system  will  visit  the  galleries  twice  during 
the  winter  to  receive  instruction,  in  some 
such  manner  as  students  have  visited  the 
galleries  during  past  years  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  plan  this  year  is  more  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching. 

Additional  educational  work  of  the 
department  will  include  a  series  of  lectures 
to  be  delivered  by  Mr,  Robert  B.  Harshe, 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts,  docent  service  to  Clubs  and 
individuals  by  Miss  Euphemia  Bakewetl, 
and  talks  to  children  by  Miss  May  Redd, 


and  others  who  have  labored  in  this  field 
during  the  past  two  years 

Aside  from  this  educational  work  there 
will  be  unusually  important  lectures,  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
during  the  winter  upon  the  subjects  of 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture. 

Mr.  George  de  Forest  Brush  will  deliver 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  painting,  in 
the  gallery  of  the  permanent  collection  of 
paintings.  Carnegie  Institute,  on  Friday 
evening,  November  94th. 

Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  will  deliver  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  in 
the  Hall  of  Architecture,  Carnegie  Institute, 
on  Friday  evening,  January  10th. 

Mr.  Hermon  A.  McNeil  will  deliver  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  sculpture,  in  the 
Hall  of  Sculpture,  Carnegie  Institute,  on 
Friday  evening,  March  2d. 

Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Italy  and  Spain, 
France,  Belgium  and  HoUand.  Germany, 
England  and  other  countries  will  be  given 
monthly  from  November  to  May  by  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Harshe. 

The  schedule  of  exhibitions  for  the  season 
is  as  follows:  Paintings  by  J.  McLure 
Hamilton,  November  lst-30th;  English 
Landscapes,    engraved    in    Mezzotint,    by  ~ 
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David  Lucas,  after  Constable,  November 
4th-26tli;  Photographs  representing  Greek 
Temples  and  Monuments,  and  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Country,  December;  Litho- 
graphs by  William  Rothenstein,  December 
4th-Slst;  Bluminated  Manuscripts  from 
the  Collection  of  Wilfrid  M.  Voynich, 
January;  the  D.  T.  W^atson  Collection  of 
Paintings;  Paintings  by  Howard  Gardiner 
Cushing  and  the  National  Association  of 
Portrait  Painters  Annual  Exhibition  in 
February;  Paintings  by  the  New  Hope 
Group  of  Painters  and  Paintings  by 
Zuloaga  in  March. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  to  the 
artists  of  the  seven  Northwestern  states  to 
contribute  their  work  to  the  Third  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Artists  of  the 
Northwest,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  St.  Paul  Institute  the  first 
two  weeks  in  March  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute.  The  committee  in  charge  o^ 
the  preliminary  arrangement  is  at  work  on 
the  plan  of  sending  the  pictures  on  a  circuit 
including  probably  Minneapolis,  Omaha, 
Milwaukee,  and  other  cities  where  safe  and 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ames  has  brought  back 
from  France,  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  the  St.  Paul  Institute,  a  most  valuable 
and  interesting  collection  of  war  souvenirs. 
It  consists  of  a  dozen  of  the  medals  and 
decorations  awarded  by  different  countries 
"pour  faits  de  guerre,"  and  some  thirty 
of  the  war  posters  of  France. 

In  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  the  fol- 
lowing special  exhibitions  will  be  held  from 
December  11,  1916,  to  January  1,  1917: 
Paintings  by  Wilson  Irvine,  Chicago; 
paintings  by  Edward  W.  Redfield;  paint- 
ings and  etchings  by  Maurice  Sterne,  New 
York;  French  cartoons,  collected  by 
Abram  Poole,  Chicago;  and  sculpture  by 
Chester  Beach,  New  York. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  ChrUtian 
Science  Monitor  reports  that  an  exhibition 
of  Belgian  art  is  to  be  held  shortly  at 


Madrid.  The  Spanish  government  is  fur- 
nishing the  exhibition  hall  and  a  committee 
of  Spanish  artists  under  the  leadership  of 
Sorolla  is  cooperating  with  the  Belgian 
minister  at  Madrid  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  The  collection  will  be  practically 
the  same  as  that  shown  at  Georges  Petit's 
gallery  in  Paris  last  May  and  consists  of 
both  paintings  and  sculpture. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has  re- 
ceived an  important  gift  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wade  consisting  of  thirty-four 
paintings  of  various  schools,  given  ''with- 
out conditions  of  any  kind"  and  represent- 
ing a  most  important  addition  to  the  col- 
lections. Included  are  fine  examples  by 
Turner,  Ronmey,  Van  Dyck,  Teniers, 
Van  Marcke,  Israels,  La  Tour,  Jacque, 
Diaz,  Corot,  Degas,  Puvis  de  Chevannes — 
to  mention  but  a  few  names  indicating  the 
variety  of  schools  and  periods  represented. 

A  Retrospective  Collection  of  French 
Art  lent  by  the  Mus6e  du  Luxembourg, 
Paris,  France,  was  opened  in  the  Albright 
Gallery,  Buffalo  on  October  29th.  At  the 
opening  reception  Madame  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt was  present  and  made  an  address. 

An  exhibition  of  small  bronzes  by  leading 
American  sculptors  opened  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
November  2d  to  continue  through  the 
month. 

From  October  29th  to  November  12th 
the  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Water 
Colors,  Pastels,  and  Black  and  Whites  was 
held  at  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelpha. 

A  collection  of  thirty  paintings  by  Wil- 
liam Silva  was  shown  in  October  at  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art  and  in  Novem- 
ber in  the  galleries  of  the  Milwaukee 
Museum.  These  were  chiefly  landscapes 
painted  in  the  far  West  during  Mr.  Silva's 
recent  four  years  residence  at  Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 

In  the  Art  Gallery  of  Pratt  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  were  to  be  seen  from  October 
23d  to  November  4th  a  representative 
collection   of   works   by   members   of   the 
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Keramic  Society  of  Greater  New  York, 
showing  many  individual  table  arrange- 
ments. In  the  Gallery  at  the  same  time 
were  exhibited  a  number  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  textiles  included  in  the  splendid 
collection  given  to  the  Institute  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Pratt. 

The  special  exhibition  of  Fakes  and 
Reproductions,  which  was  opened  on 
April  1st  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Philadelphia,  to  be  continued  until  October, 
has  attracted  such  widespread  attention 
and  elicited  so  many  letters  of  commenda- 
tion from  collectors  and  others  throughout 
this  country  and  Europe,  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  educational 
feature  of  the  Museum. 

During  the  month  of  November  the 
exhibition  of  old  American  and  English 
furniture  installed  in  the  rotunda  was  a 
special  feature  of  interest  to  visitors  to 
this  Museum. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Springfield 
Art  Association  there  was  shown  in  Spring- 
field, III.,  in  October,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Wallace  L.  Dewolf  and  by 
Nellie  A.  Knopf.  Miss  Knopf  was  a 
student  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  a 
pupil  of  Charles  Francis  Browne  and 
Charles  H.  Woodbury.  She  is  now  Direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Illinois 
Woman's  College,  Jacksonville,  111.  The 
majority  of  her  pictures  shown  in  this 
exhibition  were  painted  at  Ogunquit  and 
in  Provincetown. 

The  Indiana  Real  Estate  Association 
conducted  a  novel  campaign  during  one 
week  in  October  in  the  interest  of  city 
planning.  A  tour  was  made  of  the  state, 
during  which  every  city  in  which  a  real 
estate  board  was  located  was  visited  and 
city  planning  meetings  held.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Richard  B.  Watrous,  Secre- 
tary of  The  American  Civic  Association, 
Albert  H.  Schaaf,  Chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  Indiana  Real  Estate 
Association,  and  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 
The  fact  that  real  estate  men  throughout 
the  country  are  becoming  interested  in  the 
proper  development  of  cities  is  an  extremely 
encouraging  sign. 


A  statue  of  General  Sheridan,  by  J.  Q.  A. 
Ward  was  unveiled  in  Albany  on  October 
7th.  This  was  Mr.  Ward's  last  work,  the 
model  for  it  being  completed  shortly  before 
his  death. 

One  of  the  recent  winners  of  a  scholarship 
to  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  is 
Allyn  Cox,  a  son  of  Kenyon  Cox.  He 
secured  through  competition  this  year's 
Fellowship  in  Painting.  The  Fellowship 
in  Architecture  was  awarded  to  Raymond 
Kennedy  of  Cornell  University  and  the 
Fellowship  in  Sculpture  to  Carl  J.  Jenne- 
wein  of  New  York.  These  young  men  are 
all  now  in  Rome. 

The  Art  Quarterly  issued  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute  is  unique  among 
museum  bulletins  in  as  much  as  it  includes 
not  alone  news  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
but  reports  of  activity  in  musical  and 
dramatic  circles  in  the  city  in  which  it  is 
published.  More  and  more  it  would  seem 
the  arts  are  being  related,  particularly  in 
our  Middle  West  where  development  along 
all  lines  is  most  active  and  pronounced. 

A  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Wisconsin 
Arts  and  Crafts  was  opened  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Art  Institute  on  November  21st  to 
continue  for  two  or  more  weeks.  During 
the  course  of  this  exhibition.  Professor 
F.  D.  Crawshaw,.  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, a  member  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
will  give  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  "Arts  and  Crafts." 

The  La  Crosse  Art  Association  opened 
the  present  season  with  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  the  Guild  of 
Boston  Artists.  Next  March  this  Associ- 
ation hopes  to  move  into  its  new  quarters 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building, 
which  is  in  process  of  erection.  The 
banquet  room  is  being  planned  so  as  to  be 
adaptable  for  the  display  of  the  Art  Associ- 
ation's exhibitions. 

The  Madison  Art  Association  has  re- 
ceived from  the  University  at  Madison  a 
fund  of  $500  with  which  to  conduct  a 
course  of  lectures  on  art  which  will  be  open 
to  University  students  and  others. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

CATALOGUE  OF   THE    INAUGURAL 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 

MUSEUM  OF  ART.  Published  by  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art.  The  Roger  WiUiam  Press, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     Edition  De  Luxe,  1,000  copies. 

This  very  beautiful  volume  constitutes  a 
suitable  memorial  of  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  our  American  art 
museums.  It  has  been  compiled  with  great 
care,  it  is  beautifully  printed  and  hand- 
somely illustrated. 

Each  chapter,  devoted  to  a  different 
department  and  class  of  exhibits,  opens 
with  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  intro- 
duction, written  by  an  expert,  and  making 
more  significant  the  lists  which  follow. 
Not  only  are  the  illustrations  scattered 
through  the  text,  but  grouped  in  a  section 
by  themselves  at  the  last  of  the  book. 
Both  listed  and  illustrated  are  paintings, 
sculpture,  examples  of  handcraft,  tapestries, 
arms  and  armor  of  many  periods  and 
nations. 

Perhai>s  nothing  impresses  one  more  in 
studying  this  interesting  volume  than  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  exhibition 
which  it  commemorates.  That  an  art 
museum  could  come  into  existence  and  set 
forth  as  its  inaugural  display  so  varied 
and  brilliant  a  collection  is  indeed  occasion 
for  wonderment  as  well  as  congratulation. 


FAMOUS  PAINTERS  OF  AMERICA 
BY  J.  WALKER  McSPADDEN.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers.     Price  $2.50  net. 

The  famous  painters  presented  in  this 
interesting  volume,  published  originally  in 
1907  and  now  reprinted,  presumably  with 
additions  and  certain  little  alterations,  are 
Benjamin  West,  John  Singleton  Copley, 
Gilbert  Stuart,  George  Inness,  Elihu  Ved- 
der,  W^inslow  Homer,  John  LaFarge,  James 
A  McNeil]  Whistler,  John  Singer  Sargent, 
Edwin  Austin  Abbey,  William  Merritt 
Chase,  John  White  Alexander,  Julian  Alden 
W^eir  and  Childe  Hassam. 

As  the  author  in  his  foreword  frankly 
states,  in  dealing  with  these  artists  he  does 
not  discuss  their  art,  the  essays  are  in  no 
sense  critical,  instead  the  human  side  of  the 
painters  is  ipresented.     It  is  the  men  them* 


selves   rather  than   their  works   that  the 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with. 

The  style  is  engaging  and  the  stories  in 
almost  every  instance  seem  to  have  a  firm 
foundation  of  fact.  In  short  these  are 
extremely  readable  and  attractive  biogra- 
phies which  may  heartily  be  commended 
to  the  student  of  American  Art. 


HAND-WROUGHT  JEWELRY.  BY  H. 
R.  SORENSEN  AND  S.  J.  VAUGHN.  Published 
by  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

This  little  book  is  a  practical  treatise  on 
the  making  of  jewelry,  telling  the  tools  and 
materials  required  and  how  the  craftsman 
should  go  about  producing  various  kinds  of 
objects. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  describe  in 
detail,  the  actual  making  of  jewelry  from 
the  very  simplest  work,  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult processes  of  making  complicated  pat- 
terns and  mounting  precious  stones.  The 
methods  described  are  those  used  in  the  best 
commercial  shops  in  the  country. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  PICTORIAL  ART. 
TEXT  BY  MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN. 
EDITED  BY  CHARLES  HOLME.  Special 
Number  of  the  Studio,  1916.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, Publishers.    Price  $2.50. 

Perhaps  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to 
one  on  examining  this  volume,  which  is,  as 
commonly,  chiefly  composed  of  illustrations, 
is  how  comparatively  small  and  insignifi- 
cant is  the  influence  which  Shakespeare 
has  exerted  upon  pictorial  art.  The  works 
of  over  seventy  artists  are  reproduced, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  pictures 
by  William  Blake,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  W. 
Holman  Hunt,  Angelica  Kauffman,  Rosetti, 
Abbey,  and  Sargent.  The  best  of  the 
pictures  shown  in  almost  every  instance  are 
those  which  were  originally  intended  not  as 
paintings  but  for  reproduction  as  illustra- 
tions. How  much  the  artists  have  followed 
the  stage  settings  of  those  who  have  ren- 
dered the  dramas,  only  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  stage  could  say.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sults, collected  as  in  this  volume,  go  to 
indicate  poverty  rather  than  wealth  in  both 
imagination  and  artistic  ability  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  sought  in  Shakespeare 
their  pictorial  themes. 


Bulletin 

EXfflBITIONS 

New  York  Water  Color  Club.     Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York Nov.    3— Nov.  26,  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  20  and  21,  1916. 

National  Association  of  Portrait  Painters.     Sixth  Annual 

Exhibition.     Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York Nov.    4— Nov.  26, 1916 

Philadelphia  Water   Color   Club.      Pennsylvania  Academy 

of  the  Fine  Arts.      Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition Nov.    5 — Dec.  10,  1916 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  17,  1916. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Fifteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition  Nov.    5— Dec.  10.  1916 

Exhibits  received  October  23,  1915. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Detroit,  Mich.     Exhibition  of 

Arte  and  Crafte Nov.    6— Dec.l  ,  1916 

Exhibite  received  on  or  after  October  25,  1916. 

Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors.  Exhibition 
of  Small  Paintings.  Arlington  Galleries,  Madison  Ave.» 
N.  Y Dec.     2— Dec.  24. 1916 

National  Academy  of  Design.     Winter  Exhibition.    Fine 

Arte  Galleries,  New  York. Dec.  15, 1916— Jan.    14, 1917 

Exhibite  received  November  27  and  28,  1916. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C.    Sixth 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Paintings. .  Dec.  17, 1916 — Jan.   21,  1917 

Exhibite  received  November  17  to  27,  1916. 

American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arte  Club Jan.   31 — Feb.  24, 1917 

Exhibite  received  January  27,  1917. 

Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore.     Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Oil     Paintings    and     Sculpture.     Peabody     Institute, 
Baltimore Feb.     1— Mar.    1, 1917 

Exhibite  received  prior  to  January  20,  1917. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.     Fine  Arte  Galleries. .  .Feb.     S — Feb.  24, 1917 
Exhibite  received  January  18  and  19,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.       One   hundred   and 

twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture  Feb.  4— Mar.  25,  1917 
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THE  ART  OF  IGNACIO  ZULOAGA* 

BY  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

The  strangeness  and  power  of  Sefior  Zuloaga's  evocations  might  lead  one  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  personality  quite  unique  and  unrelated  to  any  past  tradition;  as  a  creator 
of  types  and  of  a  setting  for  them  charged  with  an  intensity  of  life  strained  to  a  pitch 
not  reached  before.  But  it  is  in  this  very  excess  of  romanticism  that  his  link  with  one 
of  the  two  main  tendencies  of  the  Spanish  school  can  be  recognized.  Realism,  in 
which  it  is  always  steeped,  is  of  course  the  dominant  note  of  this  school,  but  it  has 
periodically  thrown  off  into  the  realms  of  the  imaginative  some  such  surprising  off- 
shoot as  el  Greco,  the  mystic,  and  as  the  magician  Goya.  In  their  hands  this  per- 
sistent, invading  realism  attacks  what  is  most  transcendental  or  most  fantastic, 
and  gives  it  a  dense  material  existence.  Although  Zuloaga  reverses  the  process,  we 
may  salute  in  him  the  apparition  of  a  corresponding  power.  His  material  belongs 
to  reality  and  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  but,  as  if  whirled  to  another  planet,  it  seems  to 
acknowledge  the  grip  of  new  laws  and  to  acquire  a  keener  life  from  new  relationships 
imposed  by  this  great  artist's  imperious  will.  — ^John  S.  Sargent. 


TBLAT  Ignacio  Zuloaga  never  set  foot  in- 
side an  art  school  or  academy,  that,  as 
he  pithily  puts  it,  "All  I  knew  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  was  the  view  one  has  of  it 
from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,"  appears 
in  nowise  to  have  mitigated  against  his 
progress.  He  drew  from  the  first  with 
vigor  and  decbion.  His  figures  were 
solidly  constructed  and  his  sense  of  compo- 
sition correct  though  by  no  means  con- 
ventional. Scarcely  a  vivid  colons t,  he 
nevertheless  employed  color  in  a  manner 
that  differentiated  him  from  the  older  men. 
Zuloaga's  palette,  though  richly  set,  is 
restricted  in  range.  He  prefers  as  a  rule 
warm  browns,  dark  reds,  green,  yellow, 
purple,  silver-grey,  and  black.  Blue  is 
unsympathetic  to  him  and  is  rarely  found 


in  earlier  compositions.  It  has  been  taiy 
privilege  on  numerous  occasions  to  watch 
him  before  the  easel  both  at  his  Paris 
studio  in  the  rue  Caulaincourt  and  in  the 
solemn  side  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  :los 
Caballeros,  the  silence  broken  only  by  faint 
cries  from  the  street  or  the  sound  of  coi^it- 
less  church  and  monastery  bells.  Unlike 
most  artists  he  makes  no  preliminary 
sketches.  When  he  wanders  abroad  to 
study  native  types  and  scenes  at  first 
hand,  or  stands  upon  the  terrace  surveying 
the  shimmering,  wide-horizoned  panorama 
of  Vieja  Castilla,  he  has  with  him  no 
painter's  kit,  no  brushes,  tubes,  or  canvas. 
All  he  carries  is  a  small,  compact  leather- 
bound  notebook  wherein  he  transcribes  in 
free,  legible  script  certain  suggestions  which 


*Thi8  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Chrutian  Brinton  in  part  as  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
ezhikation  of  paintings  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga,  held  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Philip  M.  Lydig.  first  in  the 
GaUeiies  of  the  Copley  Society  in  Boston,  then  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  now  at  tne  Duveen  Galleries,  New 
York,  and  later  to  be  shown  in  The  Albright  Gallery,  Bu£Falo;  The  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh;  the 
Cteveland  Museum  of  Art;  The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis;  the 
MinneapoliB  Institute  of  Arts;  the  Detroit  Art  Museum  and  the  Art  Museum  of  Toledo.  It,  with  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's  Foreword,   is  herewith   published   by   special   permission  as  are  also  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

—The  Editor. 
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he  afterward  translates  id  to  line,  form,  and 
color.  "  Mis  dibujos  los  eacribo,"  he 
says,  and  theae  written  sketches  merely 
serve  to  recall  impressions  that  might  other- 
wise become  fogged  or  effaced. 

The  capacity  for  synthetic  observation 
implied  by  such  an  attitude  finds  appro- 
priate expression  when  he  undertakes  the 
painting  of  a  picture.     A  long  process  of 


incubation  precedes  the  actual  work  upon 
each  composition.  He  ponders  deeply 
every  detail  and  when  the  mental  pattern  is 
sufficiently  clear,  and  the  creative  impulse 
sufficiently  strong,  he  attacks  one  of  his 
big  canvases  with  confident  surety.  He 
first  draws  the  main  outlines  boldly  in 
charcoal  upon  a  light  grey  ground  and  then 
applies  the  pigment  in  firm,  resolute  pas- 
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sages  instinct  with  rhythmic  power.  In 
a  method  so  reasoned,  so  deliberate,  noth- 
ing is  left  to  chance.  There  are  no  sur- 
prises, no  accidents  fortunate  or  otherwise. 
All  is  preconceived,  prearranged,  and  the 
touch  is  that  of  the  sculptor  rather  than 
that  of  the  painter.  Generations  of  ances- 
tors who  were  accomplished  modellers  seem 
to  have  imparted  to  him  a  marked  feeling 
for  plastic  form.  (Don  Pldcido  Zuloaga, 
father  of  the  painter,  was  a  "veritable  latter 
dav  Ben venuto. Cellini,"  a  handicraftsman 
of  consummate  skill — a  worker  in  metals — 
examples  of  whose  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
leading  museums  of  Europe.)  In  looking 
at  these  sturdily  constructed  compositions 
where  there  is  no  suspicion  of  faltering  or 
incertitude  you  are  apt  to  recall  the 
triumphs  of  past  ages,  the  expressive 
statuettes  of  Alonso  Cano,  for  instance, 
carved  out  of  wood  and  colored  in  the 
image  of  nature.  Zuloaga  seems  to  belong 
to  an  older  epoch.  He  appears  to  possess 
no  nerves.  His  conceptions  are  wrought  in 
rare  strength  of  spirit  and  physical  forti- 
tude. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  a 
temperament  so  arbitrary  and  so  dominant 
should  in  due  course  have  impelled  Zuloaga 
to  select  his  own  themes  and  perfect  his 
own  manner  of  treatment.  From  1908 
onward  we  note  a  change  in  his  work,  a 
pronounced  intensification  of  vision  and 
interpretation.  The  impeccable  Veldzquez 
yields  place  in  his  admiration  to  the 
hieratic  el  Greco.  If  Las  Lanzas  may  be 
called  a  military  ceremonial,  and  the 
Promenade  after  the  Bull-fight  a  glimpse  of 
the  social  pageantry  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
we  nevertheless  do  not  again  meet,  save 
in  certain  of  the  more  cosmopolitan  por- 
traits, anything  approximating  this  same 
atmosphere  of  studied  distinction.  We 
enter,  to  the  contrary,  a  world  wherein 
horrific  creatures  huddle  together  upon 
stark  hillside,  and  where  the  stain  of  the 
serpent  or  the  sting  of  the  scourge  leaves 
a  scarlet  trail  across  trembling  flesh. 
The  Sorceresses  of  San  Millin,  the  Women 
of  Septilveda,  and  the  more  rufescent 
flagellations  and  Crucifixions,  as  well  as 
such  apparations  as  The  Victim  of  the  Fdte 
mark  the  ascendency  in  Zuloaga's  work  of 
that  taste  for  Gothic  gloom  and  frenetic 
fantasy  which  is  a  legitimate  portion  of  his 


artistic  heritage.  You  cannot  ignore  such 
themes  in  any  consideration  of  the  Spanish 
temperament,  a  temperament  wherein  love 
and  cruelty  closely  commingle  and  piety 
and  punishment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  art 
that  confronts  you  in  these  later  produc- 
tions is  an  art  full  of  potent  atavisms  from 
which  no  one  of  Zuloaga's  persuasion  could 
reasonably  escape,  and  in  projecting  such 
tendencies  upon  canvas  he  but  'gives  proof 
of  his  courage  and  racial  integrity.  You 
may  not  relish  certain  of  these  scenes,  yet 
you  are  compelled  to  admit  their  ethnic 
as  well  as  aesthetic  inevitability. 

Coincidental  with  the  change  in  subject- 
matter  comes  a  corresponding  change  of 
style  and  technique.  In  dealing  with  ideas 
as  well  as  impressions  Zuloaga's  vision 
properly  assumes  a  more  abstract  form. 
The  figures,  instead  of  remaining  detached 
silhouettes  as  in  various  earlier  canvases, 
show  an  increased  sense  of  volume,  the 
landscape  setting  is  no  longer  incidental  but 
frankly  of  scenographic,  while  the  general 
eflFect  reveals  a  heightened  degree  of  decor- 
ative synthesis.  Something  of  the  ardent 
joy  of  actual  aesthetic  creation  character- 
izes not  a  few  of  the  more  recent  compo- 
sitions. The  red  robe  of  the  cardinal  or  the 
variegated  pattern  of  an  oriental  shawl  flung 
over  the  body  of  a  dancer  play  their 
appointed  parts  in  comprehensively  con- 
ceived schematic  arrangements.  The  love 
of  arabesque,  of  formal  distribution  and 
balance,  has  not,  however,  been  achieved 
at  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  or  character.  You 
are  always  in  the  presence  of  virile,  forceful 
human  beings,  while  remote  monasteries 
clustered  against  craggy  mountainside  with 
restless  clouds  scudding  overhead,  acquire, 
through  sheer  significance  of  line,  mass,  and 
simulated  movement,  the  pow^er  of  inde- 
pendently arousing  emotion  and  inducing 
mood.  .  .  On  the  surface  this  art  remains 
however  resolutely  objective.  You  have 
before  you  merely  certain  specific  facts  seen 
through  an  ardently  emotional  tempera- 
ment. And  here  also  has  Zuloaga  contin- 
ued true  to  the  master  currents  of  Spanish 
art,  an  art  wherein  the  note  of  realism 
and  the  note  of  mysticism  are  so  strangely, 
yet  so  convincingly  blended. 

The  Zuloaga  that  certain  of  us  know  and 
have  visited  in  Segovia,  sleeps  and  takes  his 
meals  at  a  modest  casa  in  the  Plazuela  de 
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San  Justo  and  works  ilail.v  ii)  a  lofty  stiiiliu 
walled  off  from  the  re.st  of  tlie  church  and 
lit  from  a  window  cut  into  the  solid  masonry 
for  a  depth  of  .some  five  feet.  The  room  is 
notubit;  for  its  restrained  simplicity.  It  is 
here,  usually  from  July  until  December,  that 
Zuloaga  passes  his  most  productive  period. 
He  has  also  a  summer  home  near  the  coast, 
hut  it  is  certain  he  will  never  forego  the 
eloquent  pictorial  appeal  of  Segovia. 


On  the  numerous  occasions  when  Ignacio 
Zulopga  and  I  have  found  ourselves  together 
^whether  at  Vincent's  overlooking  the 
incandescent  panorama  of  I'aris  by  night, 
at  his  favorite  Roman  trattoria  opposite 
the  Fountain  of  Trevi.  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  family  palacio  at  Eibar,  or  seated  before 
one  of  DoRa  Julia's  delectable  Scgovian 
dinners — the  conversation  has  not  infre- 
quently turned  upon  art.     It  has  usually,  I 
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hasten  to  add,  assumed  the  form  of  an 
inspiring  monologue  delivered  with  deep- 
toned  conviction  and  pointed  phrase. 

"I  realize,"  he  once  confessed  in  retro- 
spective vein,  **that  I  belong  to  another 
age,  that  I  have  remained  a  sixteenth 
century  person,  like  the  surroundings  in 
which  I  grew  up.  I  have  a  horror  of  every 
manifestation  of  modernism.  My  distaste 
for  things  modern  includes  of  course  paint- 
ing, most  of  which  impressionistic,  pointil- 
listic,  cubistic,  futuristic,  or  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  term  it,  seems  to  me  feeble 
and  neurasthenic.  The  primitives  and  the 
early  Egyptians  with  their  rigorous  econ- 
omy of  line,  form,  and  tone  afford  me  more 
pleasure  than  I  derive  from  the  work  of  my 
contemporaries.  As  to  modern  music  it 
distresses  me  because  of  its  complexity. 
I  much  prefer  Palestrina  and  Bach,  and 
in  the  way  of  literature,  though  once  a 
great  reader,  I  now  scarcely  open  a  book  or 
glance  at  the  newspaper." 

Another  time,  in  discussing  the  personal 
equation  in  art,  he  observed:  **I  abhor 
with  all  my  being  mere  slavish  fidelity  of 
fact — the  stupid  and  servile  expedient  of 
those  who  are  content  simply  to  copy 
nature.  I  hold  that  the  painter  is  entitled 
to  arrange,  compose,  magnify,  and  exalt 
those  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  given 
scene.  How  is  it  possible  for  anyone  still 
to  believe  that  we  should  prostrate  ourselves 
before  actuality,  especially  to-day  when  we 
have  at  our  disposal  the  camera,  the 
cinematograph,  and  color  photography. 
Does  not  art  exist  in  the  brain  and  heart 
as  well  as  in  the  eye.''  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  I  detest  those  trivial,  snap-shot 
effects  without  a  trace  of  individuality, 
of  strangeness,  or  imaginative  force.  We 
must  simplify  ourselves;  we  must  go  back 
to  the  source  of  things.  Art  must  submit 
to  profound  and  far-reaching  changes. 
And  while  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  coun- 
tenance the  vagaries  of  cubism,  futurism, 
and  the  like  I  frankly  hold  that  painting 
should  be  more  cerebral,  more  ready  to 
accept  certain  definite  limitations  and 
sacrifices.  We  cannot  hope  to  depict  all 
phases  of  nature  and  feeling  with  equal 
success,  so  we  should  strive  to  fortify  and 
intensify  such  talents  as  we  may  possess. 
Though  caring  more  for  the  older  art,  I  am 
by  no  means  an  enemy  of  all  that  is  new. 


I  greatly  admire  for  instance  the  unques- 
tioned sincerity  and  austere  devotion  to  the 
absolute  exhibited  by  such  a  man  as  Pablo 
Picasso." 

It  would  be  possible  to  transcribe  a 
quantity  of  such  notes,  for  whenever  the 
spirit  seized  him,  or  some  suggestion  came 
from  without,  Zuloaga  would  launch  upon 
one  of  these  illuminating  dissertations.  He 
seemed  to  have  thought  deeply  along 
kindred  lines  and  apparently  relished  the 
opportunity  afforded  for  unhampered  ex- 
pression. In  Guipilzcoa  while  watching 
the  supple  Basques  dance  the  aurr6scu  on 
the  moonlight  greensward,  seated  in  the 
cafe  La  Marina  at  Madrid,  reverently 
visiting  the  Prado,  or  driving  home  from 
the  blood-soaked  Plaza  de  Toros,  he  was 
always  the  same,  always  serious,  observant, 
and  full  of  inborn  dignity  of  mien  and  mood. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  last  meeting  I  recall 
that  in  speaking  of  his  plans  for  the  future 
he  remarked  with  salutary  independence 
and  determination:  "I  work  ever  with 
more  and  more  enthusiasm,  my  brain 
teeming  with  fresh  ideas  and  inspirations. 
I  am  more  and  more  obsessed  bv  dreams 
which  I  fear  I  may  never  realize,  but 
nothing  can  divert  me  from  my  appointed 
path.  I  paint  only  that  which  I  like,  in 
the  way  I  wish  to  paint  it,  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  taste  and  tempera- 
ment. Essentially  and  exclusively  Span- 
ish in  my  sympathies,  I  love  my  country 
with  passionate  ardour  and  am  unhappy 
anywhere  and  everywhere  else.  I  leave  for 
Spain  to-morrow.  I  shall  remain  there  all 
summer,  going  first  to  Burgos  where  I  shall 
shut  myself  up  in  a  Carthusian  monastery 
and  paint  religious  pictures.  I  shall  put 
into  my  work  emotion,  only  emotion,  for  I 
trust  that  all  else  may  disappear! " 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  customary 
intensity  of  expression  inseparable  from 
the  artistic  temperament  you  have  here- 
with an  accurate  self-portrait  of  Ignacio 
Zuloaga.  He  personifies  in  extreme  form 
the  spirit  of  autocracy  in  art,  the  principle 
of  absolutism  so  typical  of  his  race  and 
country.  You  will  meet  in  these  bold, 
afi^rmative  canvases  no  hint  of  cowardice 
or  compromise.  This  work,  is  defiant, 
almost  despotic.  It  does  not  strive  to 
enlist  sympathy  nor  does  it  fear  to  be 
frankly   anti-pathetic.     The   contours   are 
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positive,  the  tones  not  infrequently  acidu- 
lous»  and  the  surfaces  sometimes  hard  and 
metallic.  Reactionary  if  you  will,  the 
method  of  Zuloaga  stands  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  minute  analytic  notations  so 
beloved  of  the  impressionists  and  their 
followers.  It  entails  no  scrupulous  study 
of  milieu.  Synthetic  and  stylistic,  it 
endeavors  to  free  itself  from  that  which  is 
capricious  and  ephemeral  in  order  to  attain 
that  which  is  permanent  and  typical. 
Zuloaga  does  not  seek  deftly  to  catch  the 
smile  of  nature  or  sing  the  simple  joys  of 
labor  and  relaxation.  Peopled  with  mata- 
dors and  trianeros,  sensuous  gitanas, 
cynical,  priests  and  seductive  women  of 
society,  these  canvases  are  instinct  with 
passion  and  fatalism.  They  are  primitive, 
sinister,  and  full  of  tragic  implication,  and  as 
such  unflinchingly  reflect  certain  funda- 
mental national  characteristics.  With  its 
innate  structural  strength,  its  superb 
graphic  energy,  and  confident  grasp  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  technique  of  the 
whole  the  art  of  Zuloaga  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  task  in  hand.  It  depicts  with  con- 
vincing eloquence  la  Espafia  cl^ica,  that 
Spain  at  once  Gothic,  romantic,  picaresque, 
and  legitimately  modern  to  which  it  is 
dedicated — that  immutable  Spain  whether 
it  be  the  Spain  of  the  Gospel  or  the  Spain 
of  the  Koran,  the  Spain  of  the  Crucifixion 
or  the  Spain  of  the  corrida.  Finally,  in  the 
ultimate  analysis,  the  art  of  Zuloaga  at- 
tains, under  stress  of  creative  impulse,  that 
purely  emotional  significance  to  which  he 
refers — emotional  and  romantic,  not  how- 
ever, the  romantic  tinsel  of  Gautier,  Prosper 
Merim^,  and  Bizet,  but  the  more  enduring 
romance  of  reality.  In  its  afiiliation  with 
the  master  tendencies  of  contemporary 
thought  and  feeling  it  has  transcended 
Fortuny,  Vierge  and  the  agreeable  devotees 
of  the  rococo.  It  reflects  something  of  the 
reasoned  verity  of  Manet,  the  vital  in- 
tensity of  Daumier,  and  the  satanic  sug- 
gestion of  F^licien  Hops. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  with  one  possessing 
so  definitely  fixed  a  formula  to  discover 
various  so-called  defects  and  deficiencies 
in  the  production  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga. 
You  may  readily  contend  that  these  can- 
vases lack  the  subtle  ambience  of  atmos- 
pheric effect,  that  the  tones  are  opaque 
and  wanting  in  life  and  vibrancy,  that  the 


passion  for  simplification  and  symmetric 
arrangement  has  been  pushed  too  far,  or 
the  sense  of  character  over-emphasized. 
Regarding  the  question  of  atmosphere  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  caustic 
counter  of  Degas  that  'Tair  n'est  bon 
qu'A  respirer,"  while  for  the  rest,  I  can 
only  reply  that  Zuloaga  has  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  been  true  to  himself.  You 
are  familiar  with  his  profession  of  faith  as 
inscribed  above,  and  you  must  strive  to 
realize  that  work  such  as  he  has  given  us 
reflects  not  merely  outward  and  external 
phenomena  but  also  the  imperative  inner 
logic  of  the  plastic  temperament.  Painting 
is  in  brief  to  Ignacio  Zuloaga  a  process  of 
self-affirmation.  Both  as  man  and  artist 
he  is  typically  autogeneous.  It  is  through 
gazing  into  the  spectrum  of  his  own  soul 
that  he  has  attained  that  imity  of  mood  and 
manipulative  mastery  so  essential  to  art 
that  is  destined  to  endure.  He  does  not 
accept  nature  and  life  as  they  are.  He 
makes  all  things  conform  to  his  own 
sovereign  creative  consciousness. 

The  plain  white  walls  of  Zuloaga's  studio 
apartment  in  the  rue  Caulaincourt  are 
covered  with  canvases  which  he  prizes  above 
all  else  in  the  world,  all  saving  his  wife, 
hb  daughter,  Lucia,  and  son,  Antonio,  for 
this  turbulent  exponent  of  brush  and  palette 
is  also  a  devoted  family  man.  Here  is  a 
CarrefLo,  there  a  Goya,  there  a  Zurbardn, 
there  an  el  Greco,  and  here  are  several  more 
Grecos — Greco  being,  according  to  him, 
"el  Dios  de  la  pintura.'*  No  one  in  the 
entire  hierarchy  of  art  can,  holds  Zuloaga, 
be  compared  with  the  mystery- haunted 
ascetic  of  Toledo,  the  present  vogue  of 
whom  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  early 
and  discriminating  admiration  of  the 
younger  man.  **I  live  with  my  august 
predecessors,"  he  avers  with  simplicity  and 
conviction,  and  such  seems  indeed  the  case, 
for  they  are  to  him  an  unfailing  solace  and 
source  of  inspiration.  When  you  survey 
their  contribution  and  then  turn  toward 
his  you  will  be  conscious  of  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  Spanish  aesthetic  develop- 
ment. The  tradition  which  he  so  proudly 
represents  has  been  sustained  and  extended 
rather  than  ignored.  He  does  not  imitate 
his  forbears;  he  perpetuates  their  aims  and 
ideals.  And  his  art,  like  theirs,  is  a  true 
pictorial  epitome  of  Spain. 
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HOW  THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 
HAS  INCREASED  ITS  USEFULNESS* 


BY  N.  H.  CARPENTER 


THE  love  of  art  is  inherent  in  everyone, 
no  matter  of  what  nationality  or 
creed.  The  language  of  art  is  common  to 
all  people.  One  does  not  have  to  speak 
French  in  order  to  understand  the  work  of 
a  French  artist.  Art  is  the  universal  language. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years  the 
art  treasures  of  this  country  were  owned 
by  the  wealthy  and  were  enjoyed  by  only  a 
favored  few.  Then  came  museums  with 
their  object  to  give  the  advantages  of  art 
to  the  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
growing  inclination  of  those  possessed  of 
valuable  art  treasures  and  art  collections  to 
present  them  to  museums,  where  they  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Practically  all  of  the  collections  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  have  come  to  it  by 
gift  from  citizens  who  believe  that  the  city 
that  helped  them  make  their  money  is  the 
city  to  which  it  should  be  returned  through 
some  factor  for  its  betterment,  advance- 
ment, and  beauty.  Some  have  given 
collections,  and  later  endowed  them;  others 
have  given  endowments,  from  the  income 
of  which  museum  purchases  can  be  made; 
while  others  have  donated  single  objects 
of  art. 

The  installation  of  paintings,  sculpture 
and  other  art  objects  in  museums  is  so 
much  better  than  in  private  homes  that  our 
donors  often  remark  that  they  had  never 
really  seen  their  collections  until  their 
installation  in  the  Art  Institute. 

The  first  duty  of  a  museum  is  to  obtain 
objects  of  art  and  exhibit  them  to  advan- 
tage. Its  second  duty  is  to  do  all  it  can 
to  induce  and  encourage  the  people  to  visit 
the  museum  frequently  and  help  them 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  it. 

The  attendance  in  the  Art  Institute 
during  1915  reached  a  total  of  879,384,  and 
if  the  students  in  the  school  were  counted 
once  a  day  for  each  day  of  their  attendance, 
it  would  add  139,841,  making  a  grand  total 
of    1,019,225.     The    museum    second    in 
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attendance  to  the  Art  Institute  is  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York 
whose  attendance  last  year  was  707,690. 

A  museum  should  be  centrally  located 
where  it  is  easily  accessible  to  the  public 
and  should  be  open  at  such  hours  as  would 
best  suit  their  convenience.  Clubs,  and 
the  public  in  general,  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  always  welcome. 

The  museum  should  provide  special 
exhibitions,  opened  by  receptions.  Music 
and  refreshments  are  valuable  additions 
to  these  social  functions,  since  they  help 
create  a  pleasant  atmosphere.  A  lecture- 
hall  is  almost  a  necessity.  Interesting 
lectures  should  be  given  on  subjects  aUied 
with  or  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  the 
museum. 

Conveniences  rather  than  hindrances 
should  be  given  visitors.  Museum  guides 
and  instructors  should  be  provided;  and 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
membership  of  the  museum. 

There  is  no  more  potent  influence  in  the 
life  of  a  city  than  that  exerted  by  its  various 
organizations  or  clubs.  We  have  found 
their  influence  of  great  benefit. 

At  the  Art  Institute  we  have  a  club  room 
that  will  seat  about  175,  a  small  committee 
room,  and  Fullerton  Hall,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  about  500.  In  these  rather  limited 
quarters  about  fifty  clubs  hold  all  of  their 
regular  meetings.  In  connection  with  the 
Art  Institute  there  is  a  dining  room  large 
enough  to  provide  lunches  or  refreshments 
for  these  clubs,  when  desired. 

The  club  rooms  are  of  suflBcient  size  for 
each  club  to  enjoy  its  various  club  functions, 
while  the  galleries  give  them  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  exhibit  their  work.  The 
Art  Institute  makes  no  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  club  rooms,  but  does  charge  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
opening  them. 

A  general  idea  of  these  clubs  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  cooperating  with  the 
Art  Institute  for  the  increase  of  its  useful- 
ness to  the  public  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Friends  of  American  Art  is  a  unique 
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organization  of  about  160  members,  which 
was  incorporated  for  the  special  purpose  of 
buying  works  of  art  by  American  artists,  a 
purpose  which  gives  this  association 
national  importance.  It  has  raised  about 
$80,000  a  year  for  the  past  five  years,  with 
which  it  has  purchased  and  presented  to 
the  Art  Institute  sixty-seven  paintings,  five 
pieces  of  sculpture,  and  about  forty  prints. 

The  successful  work  of  the  Friends  of 
American  Art  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  several  other  cities  have  adopted  their 
plan  for  similar  organizations. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  is  an  organization  of 
ladies,  with  a  present  membership  of  about 
450,  whose  object  is  to  purchase  and  present 
to  our  museum  antiquities  pertaining  to  the 
decorative  arts.  Since  1891  this  organiza- 
tion has  contributed  an  exceptionally  valu- 
able collection  of  laces,  textiles,  furniture, 
etc. 

The  Commission  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Local  Art,  established  by  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  1914,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America,  although  other  cities  have  since 
followed  the  example  of  our  city.  The 
Commission  holds  all  of  its  meetings  at  the 
Art  Institute.  The  city  makes  it  an  annual 
appropriation  which  is  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase twenty  or  twenty-five  paintings  by 
artists  of  Chicago,  for  exhibition  in  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  in  our  city — 
most  of  which  purchases  are  made  from  the 
Chicago  Artists'  Exhibition. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Artists  has  a 
membership  of  about  150  of  our  leading 
artists.  They  meet  one  evening  a  month  at 
the  Art  Institute,  and  help  our  museum 
materially  in  giving  one  of  its  best  annual 
exhibitions,  that  of  works  by  artists  of 
Chicago  and  vicinity.  The  society  has 
proved  itself  an  exceptionally  live  organiza- 
tion and  a  big  factor  in  the  encouragement 
of  local  artists. 

There  are  three  architectural  clubs  meet- 
ing at  the  Art  Institute:  The  Chicago 
Architectural  Club,  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Architects,  and  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  These 
three  clubs  together  with  the  Art  Institute 
unite  in  giving  the  annual  architectural 
exhibition,  which  now  embraces  all  arts 
allied  with  architecture,  and  has  come  to  be 
a  very  interesting  exhibition. 


The  other  organizations  giving  annual 
exhibitions  at  our  museum  are:  The 
Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  The  Art 
Student's  League,  The  Chicago  and  the 
Atlan  Ceramic  Art  Association,  The  Chicago 
Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  and  The 
Western  Society  of  Sculptors. 

Some  of  the  members  from  these  clubs 
contribute  to  the  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Applied  Arts,  although  no  one  club  gives 
this  exhibition. 

Every  exhibition  is  opened  by  a  reception, 
the  club  providing  the  reception  committee. 
These  receptions  are  open  to  all  members  of 
our  museum  as  well  as  to  the  guests  in- 
vited by  members  of  the  club.  The  Art 
Institute  bears  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  both  exhibition  and  reception. 

Aside  from  the  exhibitions  under  the 
management  of  clubs,  there  are  many 
** one-man  exhibits"  given  in  the  galleries. 
Occasional  exhibitions  are  held  under  the 
management  of  other  outside  organizations, 
such  as  the  Public  School  Art  Society,  local 
photographers'  clubs  and  water-color  so- 
cieties. 

The  numerous  exhibitions  cover  the  whole 
field  and  attract  everyone  interested  in  any 
line  of  art. 

The  members  of  these  clubs  are  free  to 
attend  all  of  the  exhibitions,  and  are  a  great 
influence  in  interesting  their  friends  in 
them. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  clubs,  in- 
terested in  the  fine  arts,  which  meet  at  the 
Art  Institute,  but  which  do  not  give  ex- 
hibitions. Among  these  we  find  such 
names  as: 

AUiance  Francaise,  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, Art  Student's  Fellowship,  Artists' 
Guild,  Chicago  Library  Club,  Chicago 
Principals'  Club,  Drama  League,  Friends 
of  Our  Native  Landscape,  Geographic 
Society,  High  School  Teachers'  Association, 
Public  School  Art  Society,  Society  of 
American  Musicians,  Wild  Flower  Preserva- 
tion Society. 

About  thirty  other  clubs  hold  occasional 
meetings  in  our  museum. 

The  Municipal  Art  League  holds  all  its 
meetings  at  the  Art  Institute.  The  Art  Com- 
mittee of  the  Municipal  Art  League  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  art  committees 
of  sixty-eight  important  clubs  in  the  city. 
A  large  part  of  their  work  is  in  connection 
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with  the  Chicago  Artists'  Exhibition.  They 
arrange  each  year  for  a  series  of  one  or  two 
receptions  a  day  that  are  held  in  the  gal- 
leries during  the  period  of  this  exhibition. 
In  addition  to  their  other  activities,  they 
make  an  annual  purchase  of  one  or  more 
pictures  with  which  they  are  forming  a 
Municipal  Art  Gallery. 

Lectures,  both  educational  and  enter- 
taining, are  welcomed  by  the  public,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  the  community. 

During  the  winter  season  several  lectures 
are  given  weekly  in  FuUerton  Hall.  They 
are  practically  all  on  the  various  phases  of 
art.  Series  of  lectures  are  given  on  the 
different  schools  of  art,  history  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  American  art,  and  similar 
subjects.  The  lectures  are  for  members 
and  our  art  students,  and  are  always  well 
attended. 

Endowments,  the  income  on  which  can 
be  used  for  courses  of  lectures,  are  very 
desirable.  We  have  at  the  Art  Institute 
such  an  endowment  fund  that  gives  us  our 
annual  Scammon  lectures.  Each  year  they 
present  a  comprehensive  study  of  one 
subject,  such  as  architecture,  textiles, 
prints,  etc.  The  material  used  in  these 
lectures  is  later  put  into  book  form  and 
published.  The  Scammon  lecturers  are 
men  chosen  because  of  their  thorough 
know^ledge  of  the  specific  subject.  The 
theme  is  treated  in  a  scholarly  way,  and 
yet  it  is  a  democratic  audience  that  re- 
sponds. 

Music  is  an  excellent  means  of  attracting 
Tisitors.  During  the  past  six  years  two 
orchestral  concerts  have  been  given  in  our 
lecture  ball  every  Sunday  afternoon;  and 
for  about  three  years,  Sunday  evening 
opcfa  musicmles  have  beoi  given.  The 
admissioii  fee  for  these  concerts  is  only  10 
cents  for  each  afternoon  concert,  and  80 
cents  for  the  evening  one.  The  number  of 
people  who  have  attended  these  entotain- 
nraftts  to  date  has  exceeded  177,000.  The 
adnisston  fees  have  met  the  entire  cost  of 
these  cnterlaiQment&  These  concerts  un* 
doubtedly  have  been  the  means  of  adding 
nany  visitois  to  the  Art  Institute*  Fbr  the 
past  three  years  our  restaurant  has  been 
c^Mtt  ^indays  from  noon  until  8  o^do^ 
and  aex^eral  hundred  are  served  every 
^DUftdaj. 


Four  years  ago  classes  were  organized 
in  the  Art  Institute  for  people  desiring 
to  study  art  in  some  of  its  various  branches, 
the  class  instruction  to  be  illustrated  by 
object^  in  the  museum  and  photographs 
and  slides  shown  in  the  classroom.  A 
museum  instructor  was  engaged;  aa  the 
work  increased  later,  an  assistant  was 
secured;  and  since  then,  when  required, 
extra  instructors  have  been  employed  for 
special  classes. 

Classes  for  adults,  who  comprise  most  of 
the  regular  attendants,  meet  weekly.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  in  order  to  make  the 
work  self-supporting  and  to  insure  more 
regular  attendance.  These  classes  are  not 
spasmodic,  but  continue  from  year  to  year. 
Our  instructors  are  often  engaged  for  single 
museum  talks  or  to  conduct  visitors  through 
the  Art  Institute. 

Here  again  our  clubs  enter  into  the  life 
of  the  museum  as  our  instructors  assist 
in  a  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  art 
departments  of  several  of  these  organiza- 
tions, while  nuiny  others  come  for  one  or 
more  lessons. 

The  children's  department  is  being 
handled  efficiently:  the  boys  and  girls 
come  in  grades  from  the  various  public 
schools.  During  the  past  six  months 
instruction  has  been  given  to  an  average  of 
500  children  monthly. 

The  receipts  from  tuition  fees  for  the 
past  four  years  have  exceeded  $5,000, 
which  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
museum  instructors  and  their  assistants, 
and  leave  a  small  balance. 

The  teachers  in  the  Art  Department  of 
the  public  schools  are  cooperating  with  the 
Art  Institute  in  encouraging  children  to 
visit  our  museum.  They  give  lectures  in 
the  assembly  rooms  of  the  public  schools, 
illustrated  by  lanton  slides,  on  the  treasures 
in  the  Art  Institute,  and  advise  the  pupils 
to  become  familiar  with  the  museum. 

Tht  State  Museum  Act  under  which  the 
Art  Institute  is  incorporated  provides  that 
our  museum  shaD  be  open  free  three  days  a 
week  and  that  teachers  and  pupib  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  shalTbe  admitted 
free  of  charge.  We  also  give  free  admis- 
saons  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  all 
sdioob — not  oi^ganiaed  for  peconiaiy  profit 
our   county.    Otken  receiving  free 
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ing  the  use  of  the  library,  and  art  instruc- 
tors with  their  classes. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  extend 
the  usefulness  of  our  museum  by  advertis- 
ing the  pleasure  obtained  from  the  Beauti- 
ful, that  is.  Art  in  general.  We  believe 
that  through  education  comes  appreciation 
and  love.  Talks  on  art  are  to  be  given  in 
the  public  schools,  in  the  community 
centers,  and  in  the  playgroimds.  They 
will  be  for  both  children  and  adults,  al- 
though the  former  will  be  given  the  greater 
attention. 

Although  this  will  not  be  done  as  a  direct 
advertisement  for  the  Art  Institute,  it 
cannot  help  but  benefit  the  museum 
eventually  by  an  increase  in  attendance 
and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  museum's 
treasures. 

Beproductions  of  the  interesting  subjects 
in  the  permanent,  collections  in  color  or  in 
black  and  white,  of  post  card  size  or  larger, 
are    an    excellent    advertisement    for    a 


museum  and  a  legitimate  means  of  profit 
to  it.  At  the  Art  Institute  they  are  in 
great  demand,  the  sales  averaging  30,000 
prints  a  month.  Our  visitors  use  them  as 
souvenirs,  and  send  them  as  remembrances 
of  their  friends. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  our  museum  as 
useful  as  possible  to  the  public  and  to  place 
no  unnecessary  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
its  being  enjoyed.  We  have  no  turnstile 
to  pass  through,  but  people  walk  in  as  they 
would  in  their  own  home.  Children  are 
not  required  to  be  accompanied  by  parents, 
but  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  museum 
alone  or  in  groups.  Canes  and  umbrellas 
may  be  carried  through  the  galleries  or,  if 
desired,  checked  free  of  charge. 

We  try  to  make  the  Art  Institute  appeal 
to  all  Chicagoans — ^not  a  thing  of  curiosity 
only  to  be  shown  to  out-of-town  guests, 
but  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  residents, 
a  place  for  refreshing  their  aspirations  and 
raising  their  ideals. 


HARPIGNIES 

BY  MRS.  JULIAN  HARRIS 


SHORTLY  after  the  celebration  of  the 
national  f6te-day  in  France,  when 
troops  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Australia,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Indo- 
China  and  the  African  Colonies  marched 
by  thousands  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  whilst  the  guns  were  still  booming 
heavDy  at  Verdun,  the  French  newspapers 
found  space  in  which  to  note  the  ninety- 
seventh  birthday  of  their  oldest  and  best- 
loved  painter,  *'Maitre"  Harpignies.  La 
Presse  of  July  23d  in  commenting  on  this 
happy  occasion  said  "Whilst  nature  weeps 
over  her  wounds  and  her  ruins,  it  is  a  con- 
solation for  us  to  be  able,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday,  to  speak  of  a  master  who  has 
always  loved  the  Great  Mother,  and  whom 
Providence  has  preserved  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  beautiful  work." 

How  typical  of  the  Gallic  mind  was  this 
act  of  commemoration  in  the  midst  of 
war's  gloomy  tragedy,  and  how  it  makes 
one's  heart  glow  to  think  that  the  splendid 
old  man  was  so  honored!  For  since  that 
day  in  July  when  his  compatriots  forgot 


for  the  moment  the  all-absorbing,  cruel 
theme,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions on  Maitre  Harpignies'  f^te-day,  the 
wonderful  old  man,  trembling  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  hundred  years,  has  passed  away, 
and  now  the  ashes  of  France's  most  vener- 
able artist  mingle  with  those  of  her  youngest 
soldier. 

Up  to  the  very  last,  this  dean  of  French 
painters  was  actively  engaged  in  his  work. 
A  friend  said  of  him  "'he  has  contemplated 
the  beauties  of  Nature  long  enough  to  be 
able  now  to  paint  from  memory,  and  his 
green  old  age  permits  him  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  a  long  patience,  the  outcome  of 
harmony,  calm  and  a  perfect  equilibrium." 
It  would  seem  that  a  special  Providence 
forebore  to  cut  off  in  its  prime  a  talent  which 
was  late  in  maturing,  for  on  account  of 
parental  opposition,  Harpignies  did  not 
begin  to  study  painting  until  he  was  nearly 
thirty  years  old.  He  studied  in  Grenoble, 
in  Egypt  and  in  Rome,  and  it  was  Rome 
which  was  his  greatest  inspiration.  He 
said  of  the  influence  of  the  Eternal  City 
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"  It  was  Rome  that  formed  me,  that 
created  me,  that  sustained  me  and  that 
3til!  sustains  me.  It  is  to  her  that  I  owe 
not  only  my  noblest  emotions,  but  also  my 
best  inspirations — one  must  go  to  Rome 
before  one  can  understand  beauty  and  know 
how  beautiful  beauty  u!" 

There  is  a  remarkable  bronze  bust  of 
Harpignies  in  the  gallery  of  the  Petit  Palais 
where  an  interesting  collection  of  his  paint- 
ings is  to  be  seen,  that  collection  so  gener- 
ously given  to  Paris  by  M.  Jacques  Zubaloff ; 
and  the  observer  who  is  endowed  with 
sympathy  and  insight  cannot  fail  to  find 
this  bust  peculiarly  revealing. 

In  this  sculptured  head  of  a  man  of  sixty 
or  seventy  years,  with  abundant  locks  and 
flowing  beard,  one  can  discern  many  traits 
which  seem  to  manifest  themselves  in  his 
paintings,  and  to  color  them  with  an  in- 
terest apart  from  their  calm  and  gracious 
beauty.  The  long,  arched  nose,  the  wide, 
even  mouth,  the  thoughtful  eyes,  whose 
lowered  glance  denote  modesty  and  good- 


will — all  form  an  ensemble  that  inspires 
confidence  and  affection.  The  repose  of 
age  is  there,  but  none  of  it3  peevishness. 
It  is  the  face  of  a  man  with  humane  in- 
stincts, who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  close 
to  nature,  and  who  has  formulated  his 
philosophy  in  contact  with  natural  forces. 
We  find  in  his  countenance  something  of  the 
repose,  the  harmony  that  one  finds  in  the 
contours  of  the  landscape,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  genial  strength  which  appears  upon 
the  face  of  man  when  he  lives  a  long  life 
as  neighbor  to  the  trees,  the  hills  and  the 
sky. 

It  is  a  truism  that  the  tragedy  of  most 
men  lies  in  their  inability  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  life.  Sadder,  even,  than  the 
carnage  of  the  battlefield,  is  the  every- 
day spectacle  of  talent  and  energy  wasted 
and  spent  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  attain 
harmony  between  the  inner  desire  and  the 
outer  compulsion.  Therefore,  a  feeling  of 
deep  joy  and  thankfulness  is  evoked  when 
one  finds  a  human  being,  who.  through  some 
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happy  combination  of  circumstances,  or 
because  of  some  secret  inner  power,  often- 
times involuntary,  is  able  to  live  at  peace 
with  himself  and  with  life. 

Such  a  personality  had  Harpignies,  and 
his  works  are  the  outcome  of  hb  nature  and 
the  expression  of  his  sincerity,  strength  and 
contemplative  ix>wer.  In  the  Zubaloff 
collection  (the  only  collection  of  his  paint- 
ings in  France  now  open  to  the  public) 
there  are  fifteen  large  water-colors,  six  oils 
and  two  cases  of  small  sepia  sketches. 
The  subjects  are  varied;  there  are  glimpses 
of  the  AUier  and  the  Loire,  patches  of 
rocky  ground  and  lyind-swept  trees.  There 
are  moss-hung  pines  of  the  Midi,  and  bits  of 
the  Mediterranean  Coast,  tranquil  and 
smiling  under  clear  skies.  There  are 
Roman  hillsides  and  ruins,  and  vistas  of 
his  dearly-loved  Campagna. 

The  beauty  of  Harpignies'  color  schemes 
resides  in  their  refinement  and  reserve. 
He  saw  the  tints  of  sea,  sky,  rocks  and  trees 
with  the  eyes  of  a  painter  who  was  not 
attracted  by  the  garish;    and  the  lover  of 


France  enjoys  that  tranquil,  gray  atmos- 
phere, shot  with  many  delicate  tones,  which 
is  so  typical  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  richness  and  bounty  of 
still  summer  days,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
warmth  of  genial  air.  There  is  more, 
perhaps,  of  the  ripeness  and  repose  of 
August  in  these  landscapes  than  of  the 
vivid  lyricism  of  May. 

The  largest  of  the  oils  is  dated  1907, 
when  the  artist  was  verging  on  seventy 
years,  yet  it  is  the  most  virile  work  in  the 
whole  collection.  The  canvas  shows  a 
patch  of  woodland  bordering  on  the  sea,  and 
the  wind-tossed  trees  which  bend  toward 
the  dark  water  are  painted  with  all  the 
self-confidence  of  assured  genius.  This  is 
indeed  the  work  of  a  "green  old  age,"  a 
masterpiece  full  of  the  strength  and  ardor 
of  youth,  and  at  the  same  time  invested  with 
a  balance  and  beauty  that  only  maturity 
attains — the  maturity  of  a  ripened  philo- 
sophy, the  expression  of  a  soul  which  has 
grown  to  know,  through  life,  how  "beauti- 
ful beauty  is." 


AT  THE  HOWARD  GUSHING  MEMORIAL  EXHIBIT 

Bt  Margaret  C.  Aldrich 

From  face  and  flower  beauties  press 

In  lights  that  palpitating  beat. 
Each  curve  enshrines  some  loveliness 

Suffused  with  life — ^and  yet  discreet 
Here  nature  hath  forgotten  pain. 
And  unbecoming  things  like  rain. 

Here  hangs  no  hint  of  the  uncouth. 

So  perfect  every  sitter  seems; 
Not  one  is  from  unfinished  youth. 

Not  one  from  age;  in  sumptuous  dreams 
They  rest  content  as  no  one  can 
Who  knows  the  memories  of  man. 

I  watch  that  Buddha  still  and  white, — 

Surely  he  lent  the  artist  grace 
To  draw  his  calm;  but  is  it  right 

To  give  The  Unpossessed  a  place 
Among  such  canvases  as  these. 
Where  luxury  is  aU  at  ease? 

Oh,  Master  of  fastidious  art! 

We  praise  all  beauty  from  thy  hands, 
But  most  we  praise  the  Father's  heart. 

For  through  a  door  forever  stands 
As  though  she  should  not  meet  the  rest 
Your  little  girl  you  painted  best. 


A  PERMANENT  ART  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
MICHIGAN  STATE  FAIR 

BY  MINA  HUMPHREY  VARNUM 


THE  spirit  which,  refusiag  to  admit 
defeat  in  the  face  of  seemiag  failure, 
patiently  waits  for  a  time  when  the  Fates 
seem  to  be  more  propitious  and  then,  when 
Opportunity  does  api>ear  is  ready  to  wel- 
come him  and  use  him  to  the  utmost  is  the 
spirit  which  wins  the  things  worth  winning 
in  the  world  of  art  as  well  as  in  the  more 
prosaic  matters. 

This  truism  has  been  well  illustrated  this 
past  fall  in  Detroit,  when,  after  repeated 
failures,  a  few  faithful  workers  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  erectiou  of  a  per- 
manent and  fireproof  art  building  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds. 

As  early  as  IflOS  several  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Arta  and  Crafts  prevailed 
upon  the  managers  of  the  annual  State 
Fair  to  set  apart  the  second  floor  of  the 
Woman'sBui]ding,and  through  their  efforts 
a  creditable  exhibition  of  examples  of  the 
fine  and  applied  arta  was  shown  therein. 
For  three  years  this  exhibition  was  repeated 
with  success.  After  that,  the  management 
of  the  Fair  having  changed,  the  space  and 
the  financial  appropriations  were  with- 
drawn and  the  art  exhibition  degenerated 
into  the  usual  "art  department"  of  the 
country  fair. 

But  the  idea  of  supplying  a  display  of 


objects  of  art  that  would  be  of  real  worth 
for  the  great  crowds  that  thronged  the  Fair 
Grounds  each  year — representative  people 
from  every  section  of  the  great  state  of 
Michigan — ^still  lived  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
men  and  women.  Moreover,  they  desired 
to  place  the  art  exhibition  on  such  a  firm 
foundation  that  no  future  change  in  the 
State  Fair  administration  could  cause  it  to 
be  ignored  and  its  perpetuation  would  be 
practically  insured. 

The  knock  of  Opportunity  was  heard 
last  year,  when  the  management  of  the  Fair 
admitted  that  the  abandonment  of  the  art 
exhibition  was  a  mistake  and  invited  the 
interested  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  to  again  take  charge  of  that 
departmeot.  In  response,  the  necessity  for 
erecting  a  building  which  would  be  ab- 
solutely fireproof,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possi- 
ble, was  urged.  The  suggestion  was  ac- 
ceded to,  and  although  there  was  an 
architect  regularly  employed  by  the  Fair 
management,  the  commission  for  designing 
the  art  building  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Stratton,  whose  disinterested  desire  to  aid 
in  developing  a  more  general  interest  in  art 
matters  throughout  the  state  had  kept  alive 
his  interest  in  the  State  Fair  project  through 
all  of  its  discouragements. 
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The  building  is  but  a  small  one — ^its 
dimensions  80  by  40  feet.  It  is  of  pure 
white  cement  over  hollow  tile  and  is  classic 
in  outline  and  character.  The  style  is  both 
dignified  and  appropriate  for  its  purpose. 

The  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
divided  into  three  galleries.  Entering  the 
building  at  the  main  entrance,  which  faces 
the  north,  the  visitor  is  at  once  in  the  middle 
gallery  which  is  designed  for  the  display  of 
ceramics,  wrought-iron  work,  posters, 
jewelry,  bronzes,  basketry,  mural  decora- 
tions, designs  for  various  commercial 
activities — ^in  short  the  exhibit  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  applied  arts. 

Opening  from  both  sides  of  this  gallery 
are  larger  galleries  which  are  intended  for 
exhibits  of  the  examples  of  the  fine  arts — 
pictures  in  oils,  water  colors,  charcoal  and 
pastels.  Both  the  east  and  west  galleries 
have  outside  entrances  which  provide  a 
direct  passageway  through  the  building 
and  aids  in  preventing  the  congestion  by 
spectators.  The  building  is  so  constructed 
that  additional  galleries  can  be  added  at 
either  end — or  at  both — without  interfering 
with  the  symmetry  of  the  architectural 
design. 

A  beautiful  material  of  silk  and  linen,  soft 
grey  in  color  was  secured  to  cover  the  walls 
of  the  interior  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  acceptable  background  both  for  the 
pictures  and  the  exhibit  of  the  applied  arts. 
The  woodwork  in  the  rooms  has  been 
covered  with  a  very  dark  stain,  almost 
black,  in  fact>  and  this  gives  character  and 
strength  to  the  whole. 

Properly  placed  skylights  have  given  the 
galleries  a  light  for  exhibition  that  is  ex- 
cellent. There  are  windows  at  each  end 
but  these  and  the  outside  doors  have  been 
hung  with  curtains  of  a  soft  cotton  stuff, 
dyed  a  dull  brownish  buff  color,  and  these 
subdue  the  light  that  would  have  streamed 
in  overstrong  at  some  periods  of  the  day. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Michigan  State  Fair  had  a  building  that 
was  fireproof  and  sufficiently  guarded,  so 
that  valuable  works  of  art  could  be  de- 
posited there  in  safety,  the  opening  ex- 
hibition held  September  4th  to  ISth  of  this 
year  secured  pictures  from  such  artists  as 
Leon  Dabo,  Francis  Petrus  Paulus,  F.  S. 
Church,  Edmond  Rolfe,  and  others  of  more 
circumscribed    and   local   reputation,    but 


who  had  never  before  ventured  to  trust  their 
work  to  the  accommodations  heretofore 
provided.  Among  the  craftsmen  Frederick 
G.  Roth  sent  two  bronze  pieces  and  a  group 
of  polar  bears,  while  Miss  Mary  Chase 
Perry  of  the  Pewabic  Pottery  had  a 
generous  display  of  that  artistic  pottery. 

Altogether  the  exhibition  was  adequate 
and  successful.  During  the  ten  days  of  the 
fair  the  building  was  constantly  fiUed  with 
people,  many  of  whom  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  have  visited  an  exhibition  of 
pictures  or  of  craftsmanship  at  any  other 
place.  The  floor  that  was  stained  to  match 
the  woodwork  was  worn  down  to  the  natural 
boards  by  the  passing  of  many  feet,  long 
before  the  Fair  was  over;  and  this — ^we 
take  it — is  a  true  indication  that  the  object 
for  which  the  workers  had  striven  was  ac- 
complished. 

The  credit  for  fostering  an  interest  in  the 
obtaining  of  a  permanent  art  exhibition  for 
the  State  Fair  and  for  securing  the  erection 
of  a  permanent  fireproof  building  is  due 
to  Miss  Mary  Chase  Perry  of  Detroit,  who 
was  interested  in  the  initial  exhibition  in 
1905,  and  whose  tenacity  of  purpose,  during 
the  three  years  when  the  interest  was 
somnambulistic,  never  wavered.  The  credit 
for  the  excellence  of  the  first  exhibition  in 
the  new  building  must  be  given  to  Miss 
Helen  Plumb,  superintendent  of  the  Art 
Exhibit  of  the  State  Fair,  as  well  as  to 
Mbs  Perry.  Other  members  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  who  gave  valuable  aid 
were  Miss  Katherine  McEwen,  Mr.  Horace 
J.  Caulkins  of  the  Pewabic  Pottery,  and 
Mr.  W.  B.  Stratton,  the  architect  of  the 
building. 

These  earnest  workers  do  not  feel  that 
they  have  achieved  anything  more  valuable 
than  a  nucleus  from  which  to  expect 
growth.  The  building  is  but  a  small  one, 
but  it  is  quite  complete  and  suitable. 
It  is  therefore  a  most  auspicious  beginning 
to  what  has  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
a  significant  feature  of  all  the  state  fairs  of 
the  coming  years.  The  building  is  there; 
it  shows  in  every  outline  that  it  is  intended 
for  an  art  building.  Therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  future  administrators  of 
the  Fair  to  see  that  each  display  of  examples 
of  the  fine  and  applied  arts  is  better  and 
more  extensive  than  the  ones  that  have 
gone  before. 
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MODERNISM    IN    ART 

BY  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 

Professor  of  Art,  Columbia  University 


MODERNISM  is  an  inclusive  name 
applied  to  the  many  forms  of  re- 
bellion against  the  accepted  and  the  tra- 
ditional. A  modernist  likes  to  be  thought 
a  rebel — sometimes  he  is  and  will  starve  for 
his  principles,  sometimes  he  is  not,  but  only 
a  self-advertiser.  Modernism  has  had  the 
good  effect  of  arousing  the  anger  of  the 
"complacent  exponents  of  the  thing  that 
is."  When  modernist  art  is  shown,  old 
man  know-it-all  denounces  these  "fakirs", 
*' freaks"  and  "queerists,"  with  their 
*' crazy-quilt"  art.  He  calls  this  the  cult 
of  "crudity  and  ugliness"  and  their  can- 
vases "color  puddles"  of  "delirious  dyers." 
The  rebels  strike  back,  taunting  academists 
with  stand -patism,  and  asserting  that  "art 
critics  are  useless  and  harmful."  "Imagin- 
ation shall  not  be  chained,"  they  say.  An 
adherent  of  the  old  school  entered  a  well- 
known  Fifth  avenue  gallery  where  were 
modernist  works.  "This  is  not  art,"  he 
shouted  to  the  owner  of  the  gallery,  "and 
I  know  something  about  art."  The  calm 
reply  was  "your  education  is  finished,  mine 
has  just  begun." 

Unfortunately  modernism  has  been  used 
to  advertise  a  certain  coterie  who  have  their 
press  agents  and  art-talkers.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  new  forms  of  expression  have  given 
opportunity  to  fakirs  and  practical  jokers. 
I  have  heard  that  eight  Van  Goghs  w^ere 
manufactured  by  a  painter  in  Paris  and 
later  on  shown  in  New  York,  that  a  New 
York  art  student,  impatient  with  his  clay 
model,  whacked  it  out  of  shape  and  ex- 
hibited it  at  a  much  talked  of  show. 

No  wonder  that  the  public  is  mystified  by 
all  this.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
public  so  appreciates  the  spirit  of  the 
serious  modem  work  as  to  be  able  to  detect 
the  false  and  the  superficial. 

The  public  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
think,  but  now  it  will  be  forced  to  do  so  in 
self -protection.  The  English  modernists  in 
1914  hired  a  huge  skating  rink,  divided  it 
into  sections  by  screens  and  invited  every- 


body to  exhibit  who  would  pay  for  space 
and  hang  his  own  pictures.  There  was  no 
jury,  no  academy  or  art- writer  to  set  the 
standard,  hence  the  visitor  was  really 
obliged  to  think,  for  once.  There  ought  to 
be  a  few  such  shows  in  our  American  cities 
to  stimulate  the  public  to  make  a  serious 
study  of  art,  instead  of  relying  upon 
doctrinaires  and  academies. 

There  would  be  a  better  understanding 
of  modernists*  work  had  they  set  forth  in 
plain  English  some  of  their  aims  and  pur- 
poses. So  far  they  have  failed  to  do  it, 
yet  it  seems  fair  to  expect  this  of  men  who 
paint  pictures  or  carve  figures  and  invite 
the  public  to  view  them.  Of  course  it  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  the  subject  or 
the  method,  but  only  to  give  a  general 
statement  of  what  they  are  driving  at. 
For  example,  if  they  are  seeking  for  the 
unknown  harmonies,  as  I  believe  the 
serious  ones  are,  why  not  say  so?  Then 
we  should  approach  the  works  without 
prejudice  and  try  to  appreciate  their 
spirit.  Open  minded  people,  looking  for  en- 
lightenment are  puzzled  and  repelled  by 
such  phrases  as  these:  "From  a  reciprocity 
of  concessions  arise  those  mixed  images 
which  we  hasten  to  confront  with  artistic 
creations  in  order  to  compute  what  they 
contain  of  the  objective;  that  is,  of  the 
purely  conventional."  "Inborn  compli- 
mentarism  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
painting."  "Universal  dynaniism  must 
be  rendered  in  painting  as  a  dynamic  sen- 
sation." When  Douglass  Jerrold  first 
heard  one  of  Browning's  poems  he  ex- 
claimed, "O  God,  I  am  an  idiot!"  Doubt- 
less the  philosophers  understand  these 
obscure  dissertations  found  in  books  on 
cubism  and  in  manifestoes  and  catalogs, 
but  the  ordinary  man  sincerely  desirous  of 
appreciating  art,  is  baffled  and  discouraged. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  modernist 
artist  who  can  write  plain,  concise  every- 
day English  (or  any  other  language  for  that 
matter). 


*A  paper  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America,  held  in  Philadelphia, 
April  20.  21.  22.  1916. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  or  discuss 
all  phases  of  modem  art,  nor  even  pretend 
to  explain  them.  I  confess  to  sympathy 
with  all  who  reject  traditional  academism 
in  art.  I  often  regret  the  years  spent  in 
the  Academic  Julian  where  we  were  taught 
by  professors  whom  we  revered,  to  make 
maps  of  human  figures.  I  regret  still  more 
the  persistence  of  this  academism  in 
America  and  sincerely  hope  that  this  asso- 
ciation will  not  permit  it  to  have  full  sway 
over  proposed  new  college  courses.  Japan- 
ese art  has  done  much  toward  breaking  the 
hold  of  this  tyranny,  the  incoming  Chinese 
art  will  do  more,  but  it  may  remain  for 
modernist  art  to  set  us  free. 

We  aim  to  place  art  on  a  better  footing 
in  our  universities.  We  shall  make  a  fatal 
mistake  if  we  brush  aside  the  newer,  forms 
of  art  and  advocate  the  traditional  in  order 
to  please  the  conservative  element.  Con- 
servative people  like  to  read  such  art  crit- 
icism as  this  in  the  daily  press:  "In  art 
'meaning'  and  'life*  do  not  exist  until  the 
artist  has  mastered  those  technical  processes 
by  which  he  may  or  may  not  have  the  genius 
to  call  them  into  being.  This  is  not  an 
opinion.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.'* 
Five  years  from  now  such  criticism  will  not 
be  tolerated.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  I  was  long  ago  convinced  of  the 
error  of  that  doctrine  and  have  fought  it 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  To  quote  again 
from  a  New  York  newspaper:  "Non- 
visual  experiences  are  impossible  of  repre- 
sentation.'* Are  they?  Read  Berenson  on 
"Sassetta  the  Sienese  painter  of  the 
Franciscan  legend"  and  give  some  serious 
study  to  Buddhist  painting  in  China! 

There  must  be  a  new  art  criticism  to  go 
with  the  new  education.  College  men  and 
women  should  not  be  subjected  to  such 
academisms  as  these:  "Art  is  a  luxury'* 
(Congress  believes  that);  "art  is  an  added 
quality**  (how  this  would  surprise  Giotto!) ; 
"art  reveals  the  whole  history  of  an  epoch'* 
(what  would  P^re  Corot  say  to  that!)  "the 
realism  of  Masaccio  and  Donatello  brought 
life  to  Italian  art"  {nxu  it  their  realism 
that  did  that?) ;  "  Greek  sculpture  attained 
its  excellence  through  study  of  the  bodies 
of  athletes*'  (is  Greek  sculpture  a  mass  of 
isolated  portraits  of  bodies  of  athletes,  or 
is  it  magnificent  design  with  human  bodies 
as  motives?)  "the  return  to  nature  made 


the  Barbizon  school  what  it  was. ' '  "  Gothic 
sculpture  reached  its  height  through  study 
of  nature."  These  ideas  are  left  over 
from  the  academism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  Europe.  They  are  old-time 
interpretations  which  will  not  stand  up 
before  modernism.  Such  criticism  ignores 
the  whole  history  of  Oriental  art  and  the 
work  of  independent  artists  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  would  have  art  a 
foremost  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school.  He  uses  the  word 
"drawing"  but  I  am  sure  he  will  permit  us 
to  interpret  that  as  "art"  including  both 
practice  and  appreciation.  If  art  finds  its 
place  in  the  secondary  school  it  will  surely 
enter  the  college  as  an  essential,  not  as  an 
elective  as  now.  The  new  college  art  will 
not  be,  I  take  it,  merely  courses  in  history 
of  art,  and  object  drawing. 

Lectures  and  books  upon  the  history  of 
art  are  too  often  what  the  Japanese  call 
"Literary  man's  talk  about  painting"  by 
people  more  experienced  in  literature  than 
in  visual  art.  They  give  over-much  at- 
tention to  Raphael,  to  the  story  and  senti- 
ment of  the  picture  or  statue,  to  historical 
sequences  and  styles,  mixing  art  up  with 
morality  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  attribut- 
ing excellence  to  realism.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  ordinary  lecturer  and  writer 
upon  art.  No  matter  how  learned  a  man 
may  be  in  archaeology,  history  and  litera- 
ture, I  do  not  believe  he  can  discuss  fine 
arts  effectively  unless  he  has  had  some 
experience  in  creating  art-forms.  This 
experience  might  be  given  in  simple  ways 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  in  the  college  through  higher  creative 
work. 

As  to  the  drawing  of  type  solids  and  still 
life  required  for  admission  to  some  colleges, 
I  should  not  regard  that  as  art  at  all,  but 
only  experiments  in  science,  possibly  useful 
in  art. 

If  we  are  convinced  that  modernism  has 
something  of  value  to  us  in  formulating  new 
college  art  courses,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  its  history,  then  consider  its  good  and 
bad  points. 

Revolutions  in  art  are  nothing  new. 
They  are  the  natural  result  of  creative 
power  in  man.  Restlessness  is  always  a 
sign  of  life  in  art. 
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Efforts  of  the  state  or  of  any  ruling  body 
whatsoever  to  control  art  or  to  produce  it 
have  always  proved  failures.  The  creative 
artist  will  not  be  controlled.  He  may  be 
excluded  from  exhibitions,  ridiculed  and 
repressed  but  he  toill  be  free.  If  we  under- 
took to  talk  of  revolutions  we  should  find 
them  in  every  art  and  every  age  back  to 
Ikhnaton  in  Egypt  and  beyond.  The 
modernist  revolution  is  not  as  new  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  traced  by 
one  writer  to  Byron  who  rebelled  against 
the  academic  in  literature  and  who  is  said 
to  have  influenced  Delacroix.  In  the  days 
of  that  painter  Davidism  was,  as  you  well 
know,  supreme  in  art,  and  singularly  enough 
Louis  David  was  himself  a  rebel,  against 
the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Even  Delacroix  regarded  David  as  the 
father  of  the  modern  school  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

But  David  reduced  art  to  a  system  and 
his  followers  and  the  public  accepted  it 
for  thirty  years.  Against  this  came  the 
fiery  spirit  of  Delacroix,  smashing  the 
accepted  canons  and  opening  the  way 
for  new  expression  in  painting. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  breath  to  speak 
to  this  audience  of  Manet  and  the  Impres- 
sionists or  to  attempt  a  classification  of  all 
the  modernist  schools.  The  American 
public  is  acquainted  with  but  a  few  phases 
of  this  kind  of  art  and  is  being  led  by  the 
ready  talkers  into  the  belief  that  the  ultra 
radical  work  seen  in  recent  years  is  th^ 
invention  of  Americans. 

If  our  reading  public  could  file  through 
the  galleries  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich  and 
Amsterdam,  its  eyes  would  be  opened. 
There  are  little  known  paintings  there 
produced  forty  years  ago  which  would  pass 
in  America  for  futurism. 

We  need  an  exhibition  of  colored  re- 
productions of  these  obscure  pictures, 
together  with  facsimiles  of  Byzantine  and 
early  Italian  painting,  and  examples  of 
Persian,  Indian  and  Chinese  art.  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  would  do  much  to  calm  the 
troubled  seas  of  criticism  and  give  the 
public  solid  information.  The  extreme 
phases  of  modernism  are,  when  honest  and 
serious,  the  outgrowth  of  many  influences 
coming  from  rebellious  spirits  of  long  ago. 

Now  for  some  of  the  good  points  that  may 
help  us:  Eliminating  the  copyists,  the  ex- 


ploiters of  foreign  galleries,  and  the  fakirs, 
there  is  a  body  of  serious  artists  willing  to 
suffer  and  starve  for  the  cause  who  are 
giving  new  aims  to  art  production  and  art 
education.  There  are  also  leaders  who  are 
trying  to  give  the  unspoiled  mind  and  the 
free  spirit  a  chance  for  expression. 

In  Paris  M.  Poiret  has  been  exploring 
the  minds  of  children  to  see  what  form  their 
expression  will  take.  He  gathered  a  class 
of  twenty  young  girls  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  gave  them  sketch  books  and  colors,  and 
told  them  to  draw  and  paint  whatever  they 
liked.  Once  a  week  he  inspected  the  class 
work,  giving  a  prize  for  the  piece  he  liked 
best.  These  children  had  received  no  art 
training  whatsoever.  The  results  were 
surprising,  enabling  M.  Poiret  to  develop  a 
new  type  of  pattern  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  his  little  daughter  Martine.  I  do 
not  think  that  M.  Poiret  could  or  would 
claim  that  these  children  were  not  being 
taught.  They  were  quick  to  see  what  he 
liked.  However,  here  was  free  expression. 
Its  art^use  had  to  be  determined  by  M. 
Poiret  who  is  a  master  of  line  and  color. 

In  London,  Roger  Fry  began  a  similar 
experiment  with  adults,  establishing  the 
"Omega  Workshops"  for  the  production  of 
printed  fabrics,  craft  work  and  designs  for 
house  decoration.  He  rejects  all  the 
time-honored  canons,  asserting  that  anyone 
can  design  if  freed  from  fear — ^fear  of  the 
schools  and  the  professional  artists.  The 
results  have  one  good  effect  in  shaking  us 
out  of  complacent  acceptance  of  "musts" 
and  "must-nots."  Having  attained  free- 
dom, doubtless  Mr.  Fry  and  his  followers 
will  either  introduce  a  new  form  of  art  or 
will  find  that  the  experience  of  the  ages  can- 
not be  entirely  set  aside. 

These  two  experiments  are  types  of  the 
many  explorations  now  being  conducted 
by  artists,  by  craftsmen  and  by  teachers. 
Some  of  them  have  been  going  on  for  years 
unnoticed  by  the  academies  and  eminently 
respectable  adherents  of  the  "accepted." 
Taken  together  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
force  which  if  unified  would  break  down  the 
barriers  and  capture  the  world. 

The  names  of  the  different  art-" isms" 
are  too  many  to  repeat  but  as  far  as  I  can 
see  these  are  the  things  generally  desired 
by  modernists: 

1.     Freedom  from  the  restraint  of  juries. 
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critics  or  any  law  making  art-body,   in- 
volving 

2.  The  rejection  of  most  of  the  tradi- 
tional ideas  of  art,  even  to  the  denial  that 
beauty  is  worth  seeking.  As  this  seems 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  evolution,  and  is 
only  negative,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
maintained. 

5.  Interest  in  the  expression  of  each  in- 
dividual, whether  it  conforms  .to  a  school  or 
not,  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  the  reverse. 

4.  Less  attention  to  subject,  more  to 
form.  Line,  mass  and  color  have  pure 
aesthetic  value  whether  they  represent 
anything  or  not. 

Ceasing  to  make  representation  a  stand- 
ard but  comparing  the  visual  arts  with 
music.  Finding  a  common  basis  for  all 
the  visual  arts. 

D.  Convincing  us  that  there  are  limit- 
less fields  yet  unrevealed  by  art.  C.  Lewis 
Hind  says  that  "  Matisse  flashes  upon  can- 
vas the  unexplored  three-fourths  of  life." 

6.  New  expression  by  color,  not  by  the 
colors  of  things,  or  color  in  historic  art. 
Seeking  hitherto  unexpressed  relations  of 
color. 

7.  Approaching,  through  non-applied 
design  and  in  other  methods  the  creation  of 
new  types  of  design,  decoration  and  craft 
work. 

These  are  the  good  points.  I  feel  sure 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept,  even  to 
welcome  most  of  these,  even  though  we 
cannot  approve  of  all  the  results  so  far 
shown. 

Against  these  I  should  say,  rather  as  a 
warning : 

That  some  of  these  things  have  been 
long  ago  attained.  It  is  useless  to  claim 
them  as  new.  Matisse  says,  "I  condense 
the  significance  of  the  body  by  looking  for 
its  essential  lines."  The  Japanese  found 
all  their  drawing  on  that.  The  sketch 
books  of  Keisai  Yeisen  are  full  of  such  work. 
The  brush  strokes  of  the  great  Sesshu  have 
more  condensed  power  in  them  than  Matisse 
ever  dreamed  of. 

Two  years  ago  I  saw  in  Germany  and 
France  great  numbers  of  prints  of  brush- 
work  by  modernists,  mostly  in  big  wide 
black  lines.  Only  D'Espagnat  and  two  or 
three  others  approached  the  expressiveness 
of  the  Japanese.  Kandinsky  does  not  equal 
Keisai  Yeisen.     And  the  difference  between 


the  new  work  and  the  Oriental  is  that  there 
is  always  in  the  Oriental  a  hidden  rhythm 
or  something  more  than  the  visible  line. 

Clive  Bell  says  that  the  Post  Impression- 
ist  regards  an  object  as  an  end  in  itself. 
That  their  work  is  intended  neither  to 
please,  to  flatter,  nor  to  shock,  but  to  ex- 
press great  emotions.  Did  not  the  Dutch 
accomplish  this  very  thing?  Roger  Fry 
says  that  the  modernists  do  not  seek  to 
imitate  form  but  to  create  form — a  purely 
abstract  language — a  visible  music.  I 
believe  that  is  absolutely  right,  but  ex- 
hibition of  ancient  Chinese  painting,  say 
of  the  works  of  Ma  Yuan  would  show  that 
these  aims  were  realized  a  thousand  years 
ago.  With  that  put  the  "watchers  at  the 
gates"  of  Chartres  Cathedral. 

Let  us  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past» 
not  waste  time  trying  to  do  clumsily  what 
has  been  done  in  perfection.  The  Chinese, 
the  Gothic,  the  school  of  Siena,  the  Dutch, 
Besnard,  Rodin  have  explored  for  us — 
let  us  get  light  and  power  from  them  and 
move  on  to  new  finds. 

Unprejudiced  study  of  modern  expression 
will  soon  enable  us  to  sift  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat. 

THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY  AWARDS 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art's  Biennial  Exhi- 
bition which  opened  in  Washington  on 
December  16th  and  continues  until  Janu- 
ary 20th.  First  W.  A.  Clark  prize,  $2,000 
and  the  Corcoran  gold  medal  to  Arthur  B. 
Da  vies  for  "Castalias";  the  second  W.  A. 
Clark  prize  $1,500  and  the  Corcoran  silver 
medal  to  Ernest  Lawson  for  "  Boat  House 
Winter,  Harlem  River";  the  third,  W.  A. 
Clark  prize  $1,000  and  the  Corcoran  Bronze 
Medal  to  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge  for 
"Nude  with  Still  Life";  and  the  fourth 
W.  A.  Clark  prize  $500  and  the  Corcoran 
Honorary  mention  to  George  B.  Luks  for 
"Woman  and  Macaws."  The  jury  of 
awards  were  Childe  Hassam,  George  Bel- 
lows, Walter  Griffin,  PhUip  L.  Hale,  and 
Charles  Morris  Young.  A  special  feature 
of  this  exhibition  is  a  collection  of  paintings 
by  John  S.  Sargent.  A  review  of  the  exhi- 
bition with  reproductions  of  works  shown 
therein  will  be  published  in  the  February 
number  of  The  American  Magazine  of 
Art. 
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A  FICTION  AMONG  FUTURISTS 

There  are  many  odd  ways  of  undervalu- 
ing education.  Just  as  a  doting  world  loves 
to  think  that  a  little  child,  "without  any 
instruction  whatever,"  has  actually  accom- 
plished some  marvel  of  mature  skill ;  so,  too, 
it  relishes  the  romantic  fiction  that  a  man 
who  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  art  will 
express  himself  in  incredibly  childish  and 
crude  fashion.  It  has  been  said  by  many, 
and  even  believed  by  a  few,  that  the 
prophets  of  extremist  art  are  often  persons 
highly  competent  in  the  practice  of  accepted 
methods.  This  would  be  interesting  if  it 
were  true,  but  it  is  not  true.  The  fact  is, 
not  one  man  of  really  extraordinary  and 
universally  acknowledged  power  in  art 
has  ever  joined  the  weird  brothers.  A 
sculptor  was  describing  a  portrait  seen  in 
the  studio  of  a  "neo-Futurist.**  The  sub- 
ject was  a  noted  bridge-builder.  At  left 
was  a  gross  purple  outline  of  an  arch,  in 
the  center  a  jagged  pseudo-geometrical 
shape  in  emerald  green,  at  right  two  flat- 
tened red  circles  joined  by  a  dark  line. 
Other  than  that  line,  which  was  intended  to 
suggest  "the  bar  of  Michelangelo,"  there 
was  no  vestige  of  anything  so  commonplace 
as  form  or  feature.  "He  declared  that  this 
was  the  w^ay  he  felt  the  builder  of  bridges," 
explained  the  sculptor,  adding  reflectively, 
"When  I  see  Sargent  doing  that  sort  of 
thing,  I  shall  begin  to  think  there's  some- 
thing in  it!" 


M.  Matisse  has  often  been  cited  as  the 
classic  example  of  a  modernist  painter  who 
is  past -master  of  academic  methods. 
Gaudier-Brzeska,  the  young  Polish-French 
Vorticist  sculptor  who  lately  sacrificed  his 
life  for  France,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
same  way.  Now,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see,  side  by  side,  the  best  academy  draw- 
ing Matisse  ever  made,  and  the  best  that 
the  sculptor  MacMonnies  and  the  paints 
Cox  ever  made.  Any  one  fully  familiar 
with  the  prowess  in  draughtsmanship  of 
these  two  Americans,  unlike  as  they  are  in 
temperament  and  in  aim,  will  hazard  the 
opinion  that  in  such  a  contest  the  French- 
man would  come  off  third-best.  This  is 
said,  not  with  intent  to  show  that  a  school 
drawing  settles  an  artist's  standing  (an 
implication  which  would  be  preposterous), 
but  rather  to  pave  the  way  for  observing 
that  on  investigation,  charges  of  previous 
"distinguished  ability"  in  the  extremists 
will  generally  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  art  as  in  other  fields,  many  are  called 
and  few  are  chosen.  Few  compel  instant 
attention  because  of  extraordinary  power. 
Despairing  of  legitimate  distinction,  yet 
avid  for  distinction  of  some  sort,  many  of 
the  unchosen  take  strange  ways  to  elect 
themselves.  A. 


HENRY  W.  RANGER 

On  November  7th,  Henry  W.  Ranger, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  our  American  land- 
scape painters,  died  in  his  studio-home  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Ranger  came  from 
Western  New  York  and  was  self-taught. 
His  early  works  showed  strongly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Barbizon  School,  but  his 
style  was  distinctly  his  own  and  his  pic- 
tures had  both  a  finish  and  completeness 
which  many  of  the  works  of  present  day 
artists  lack.  They  had,  furthermore,  pic- 
torial quality,  were  finely  composed,  rich 
in  tone  and  distinctly  colorful,  works 
possessing  decorative  quality  and  lasting 
charm. 

Mr.  Ranger  was  represented  in  the 
National  Gallery  Collection,  Washington, 
by  four  paintings,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  his  Bradbmry  Mill  Pond  Number  2, 
a  peculiarly  delightful  painting  of  trees  in 
autumn  dress.     For  many  years  a  close 
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associate  of  William  T.  Evans,  Mr.  Ranger 
undoubtedly  assisted  in  the  selection  of 
many  of  the  paintings  now  to  be  found  in 
the  Evans  Collection  at  the  National 
Gallery. 

Thus  may  be  traced  also  his  interest  in 
the  National  Collection  which  manifested 
itself  tangibly  in  his  will  by  which  his 
entire  estate  of  something  over  $200,000 
"was  left  as  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings  by  American  artists.  These 
paintings  may  eventually,  according  to 
the  wording  of  his  bequest,  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Wash- 
ington. The  exact  wording  of  the  will 
is  as  follows: 

"I  direct  that  my  entire  residuary  be 
paid  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
the  principal  to  be  invested  in  purchasing 
paintings  painted  by  American  artists,  at 
least,  two-thirds  of  such  income  to  be  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  works  by  artists  who  are 
over  forty-five.  It  may  be  optional  with 
the  council  to  spend  the  remaining  one- 
third  or  any  part  thereof  in  the  purchase  of 
works  of  younger  artists. 

"All  pictures  so  purchased  are  to  be 
given  by  the  council  to  art  institutions  in 
America  or  to  any  library  or  other  in- 
stitution in  America  maintaining  a  gallery 
open  to  the  public,  all  such  gifts  to  be  upon 
the  express  condition  that  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  administered  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  shall  have  the 
option  and  right  without  cost  to  take, 
reclaim  and  own  any  picture  for  their 
coUection,  provided  they  exercise  such 
option  and  right  at  any  time  during  the 
five-year  period  beginning  ten  years  after 
the  artist's  death  and  ending  fifteen  years 
after  his  death,  and  if  such  option  and  right 
is  not  exercised  during  such  period  the 
picture  shall  remain  and  be  the  property  of 
the  institution  to  which  it  was  first  given. 

William  Macbeth,  the  well-known  art 
dealer,  and  Charles  Henry  Phelps,  are 
named  executors. 

The  full  beneficence  of  this  bequest  can 
hardly  be  comprehended.  The  fund  so 
established,  however,  should  not  only  prove 
stimulating  to  the  work  of  American 
artists,  but  by  inaugurating  a  system  some- 
what similar  to  that  followed  by  the  French 
Government,    should     bring    into    closer 


relation  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
various  art  institutions  throughout  the 
country,  all  of  which  will,  through  it,  be 
enriched. 

CHARLES  NOEL  FLAGG 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Charles  Ndel  Flagg,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
which  occurred  at  his  home  on  November 
10th,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the  artist's 
many  friends  and  associates.  Mr.  Flagg 
had  not  been  in  good  health  for  a  year,  but 
was  not  supposed  to  be  seriously  ill  and 
was  so  active  in  all  his  interests  that  it 
seems  impossible,  even  now,  to  believe  that 
his  presence  in  this  world  is  no  more. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  25, 
1848,  he  attended  the  Hopkins  Grammar 
School  in  New  Haven  and  later  the  school 
of  L.  Jacquesson  de  la  Chavreuse,  in  Paris. 
After,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Hartford, 
he  founded  the  Connecticut  League  of  Art 
Students  and  many  well  known  artists  have 
from  time  to  time  been  his  pupils.  He  was 
furthermore  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
interest  of  civic  art,  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Sculpture  Commission; 
and  President  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society 
of  Hartford.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  one 
of  its  founders;  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  and  of  the  Societe  des 
Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres  of  Paris,  he  was 
also  an  associate  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  He  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  those  of  many  interests  who  always 
found  time  to  lend  a  helpful  hand.  He 
will  be  much  missed. 


WILLIAM  GEDNEY  BUNCE 

William  Gedney  Bunce,  especially  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  Venetian  pictures, 
died  at  his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
November  5th  as  a  result  of  injuries  re- 
ceived by  having  been  run  into  by  an  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  Bunce  was  seventy-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  His  paint- 
ings are  to  be  found  in  the  permanent  col- 
lections of  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York;  the  National  Gallery  of  Wash- 
ington, and  other  public  institutions. 
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NOTES 

In  the  Southwest  there  are 

SOUTHWESTERN  i  •  *        j.*  j. 

working  a  group  of  artists 
^^'^  the  most  of  whom  are  but 

EXHIBITION      li^^^   j^^^^   ^   ^^^   ^^^,^ 

at  large  who  are  producing  much  that  is 
vital  in  the  art  of  America.  An  exhibition 
has  been  arranged  which  will  be  seen  in 
several  cities  of  the  Central  West,  the  prime 
motive  of  which  is  to  show  the  work  of 
these  men.  It  is  hoped  that  this  exhibition 
will  do  something  to  bring  before  the  people 
of  this  country  an  insight  into  the  really  big 
art  which  this  little  group  of  men  are  pro- 
ducing. 

The  man  who  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others  in  the  Southwest  is  Birg6r 
Sandz^n  of  Lindsborg,  Kans.,  whose  paint- 
ings make  up  about  a  third  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. He  is  a  Swede  by  birth  and  received 
his  early  training  under  Zorn  and  Bergh. 
Since  coming  to  America  twenty  years  ago, 
he  has  been  living  in  Kansas  and  has  been 
working  unceasingly  to  portray  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Southwestern  Country  and  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  artist  has 
succeeded  in  catching  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Kansas  Prairies,  the  Colorado  Mountain 
and  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
His  canvases  "Among  the  Cirpahoes," 
"Sunset"  and  "In  the  Nevada  Desert"  are 
wonderfully  handled  and  show  the  absolute 
confidence  which  is  characteristic  of  his 
latest  work.  Besides  his  work  in  oil,  Mr. 
Sandz6n  in  also  making  beautiful  water- 
colors,  wood  engravings  and  lithographs 
which  show  that  he  is  also  a  master  in  these 
mediums. 

Henry  V.  Poor  exhibits  canvases  very 
individual  in  treatment.  His  art  is  very 
diflferent  from  Mr.  Sandz^n's  both  as  to 
subject  and  method  of  handling.  He  applies 
his  paint  very  thinly  on  the  canvas  in  a 
rather  gaunt  fashion.  His  "Girl  in  Black" 
is  a  very  finely  painted  portrait.  "Apricot 
Orchard,  Spring"  is  a  delightful  study  of 
blossom-time  in   the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Oscar  Jacobson  finds  his  inspiration  in 
the  landscape  and  life  of  the  Southwest. 
He  paints  very  appealingly  the  pueblos  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  "The  Prayer 
for  Rain"  purchased  for  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  McPherson,  Kans.,  High 


School,  is  a  very  interesting  painting  show- 
ing the  bronzed  Indians  on  the  roof  of  a 
pueblo  outlined  against  the  intensely  blue 
sky  which  we  who  know  the  desert  have 
come  to  love. 

Raymond  Johnson  has  contributed  four 
very  interesting  canvases.  He  delights  in 
beautiful  sunny  bits  of  landscape  and 
deserves  to  be  much  better  known  than  he 
now  is.  Sheldon  Parsons  shows  good 
honest  paintings  of  the  old  country.  Dean 
Babcock  has  two  paintings  of  Estes  Park  in 
a  Japanesque  style.  Anna  Keener's  land- 
scapes of  Wyoming  are  above  the  ordinary 
and  show  much  promise. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  paintings  by 
the  men  of  the  Taos  Colony  who  work  at 
the  interesting  old  pueblo  town  of  Taos, 
N.  M.,  their  names  are  probably  the  best 
known  of  any  of  the  painters  of  the  South- 
west. J.  H.  Sharp,  W.  Herbert  Dunton, 
O.  £.  Berninghaus,  Bert  Phillips,  £.  L. 
Blumenschein  and  E.  Irving  Couse.  Prob- 
ably the  best  of  the  canvases  by  this  group 
is  Mr.  Couse's  Indian  portrait  "Standing 
Buffalo." 

This  exhibition  was  assembled  and  first 
shown  at  McPherson,  Kans.  During  the 
week  it  was  on  view  about  twenty-five  hun- 
dred people  were  admitted.  From  Mc- 
Pherson it  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Lindsborg  where  there  was  a  large  at- 
tendance. At  these  two  places  there  were 
sold  five  paintings  by  Birger  Sandzen,  one 
by  Oscar  Jacobson,  and  two  by  Henry 
Poor.  During  the  balance  of  the  season 
the  exhibition  will  visit  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Kansas  City, 
Springfield,  III,  and  Indianapolis. 

The  Bronze  Medal  of  Honor 
MINIATURES  of  the  Pennsylvania  Socicty 
EXHIBITED  ^j  Miniature  Painters  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Laura  Coombs  Hills  in 
recognition  of  the  high  achievement  of  a 
painter  whose  works  were  in  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
conjunction  with  the  water  color  exhibition 
in  the  same  building.  The  artistry  of  the 
prize  winner  was  well  set  forth  in  a  group 
of  her  works,  a  portrait  of  "Edward 
Everett  Hale,  3d"  and  "White  and  Gray" 
being  especially  delightful  little  paintings 
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on  ivory.  Miss  Margaret  Foote  Hawley's 
portrait  of  **Mary  Foote"  had  a  very  real 
look  and  was  very  well  rendered.  Mrs. 
Emily  Drayton  Taylor  exhibited  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Esther  Bochman,  that  was 
thoroughly  suggestive  of  feminine  grace 
and  charm.  The  personality  of  "Miss 
Bassett"  was  quite  successfully  presented 
in  the  portrait  of  that  lady  by  Miss 
Eulabee  Dix  Becker  and  an  engaging 
little  girl  must  be  "Jane"  whose  por- 
trait appeared,  by  Miss  Mabel  R.  Welch. 
Miss  Margaretta  Archambault  exhibited 
very  convincing  portraits  of  "Mrs.  George 
Morgan"  and  "Mrs.  Elbert  B.  Griffith.* 
Mrs.  Stella  Lewis  Marks  whose  work  is 
well  known  in  England  was  represented  by 
a  portrait  of  "Alister  Crowley,  Esq."  and 
two  others  adequately  typical.  That  por- 
traits are  not  the  only  subjects  that  can  be 
handled  by  miniature  painters  was  shown 
by  beautiful  nudes,  the  work  of  Miss  Helen 
Winslow  Durkee  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  John- 
son. A  costumed  figure  by  Miss  Bertha 
Coolidge  entitled  "The  Green  Coat" 
another  by  Miss  Sara  Hazzard,  "The 
Mandarin  Coat,"  a  semi-draped  figure  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Y.  McF.  Boyle,  still  life  by  Miss 
Durkee  and  a  "Dutch  Woman"  by  L.  L. 
Peabody  should  be  mentioned  as  capital 
bits  of  genre  painting.  E.  C. 

The    Legislature    of    Vir- 

VIHGINIA  .„.       ^M.    u      1     4. 

ginia   at   its   last   session, 

STATE  ART       °     A •   •        t       *u 

made  provision  for  the  ap- 
COMMI8SION  p^intment  of  a  State  Art 
Commission.  This  Commission  has  re- 
cently been  appointed,  and  comprises,  in 
addition  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
Edward  V.  Valentine  of  Richmond,  the 
well  known  sculptor;  C.  A.  Neff  of  Nor- 
folk, an  architect  nominated  by  the 
Virginia  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects;  Duncan  Smith  of  Charlottes- 
ville, nominated  by  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Bishop  Denis  J.  O'Connell 
of  Richmond,  president  of  the  Art  Club 
of  that  city. 

The  act,  which  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  provides  that  "here- 
after no  work  of  art  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  State  by  purchase,  gift  or 
otherwise,  unless  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission." 

The  term  "work  of  art"  is  defined  as 


applying  to  and  including  all  "paintings, 
mural  decorations,  stained  glass,  statues, 
bas-reliefs,  tablets,  sculpture,  monuments, 
fountains,  arches  or  other  structures  in- 
tended for  ornament  or  for  commemora- 
tion." 

By  this  action  Virginia  has  placed  her- 
self in  the  forefront  of  the  more  progressive 
States,  standing,  as  she  stood  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  for  that  which  is  best 
in  art. 

The    Fourteenth    Annual 
WATER  cow)R8  Exhibition  of  Water  Colors 

'^  Pastels    and    Black    and 

PHILADELPHIA  Whites  Opened  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  Novem- 
ber 5th  and  continued  until  December  10, 
1916.  Six  hundred  and  thirty- three  works 
figured  in  the  catalogue  and  were  hung  on 
the  walls  and  partitions  of  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  the  Academy,  the  gallery  F 
excepted  and  reserved  for  the  McFadden 
collection  of  British  Art.  Much  of  the 
work  was  exhibited  in  groups,  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Childe  Hassam,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  water  colors  and  thirty-two  etchings, 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  who  ex- 
hibited eight  studies  of  mural  decorations 
for  public  buildings  in  various  American 
cities,  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Woodbury,  a 
series  of  seven  etchings,  of  Mr.  Leopold 
SeyflFret  who  showed  six  charcoal  portraits 
of  musical  artists  and  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Robinson's  thirteen  water  colors  and 
decorations,  suggestive  of  tropical  America 
and  Persia.  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper 
sent  a  group  of  six  Italian  landscapes  with 
admirable  sky  effects ;  Mr.  Charles  Warren 
Eaton  exhibited  a  very  fine  example  of  his 
well  known  work  in  a  pastel  entitled 
"Night,  Bruges  Canal."  Mr.  Birge  Har- 
rison's standing  as  National  Academician 
was  well  sustained  in  his  picture  in  pastel, 
"Evening  in  Philadelphia."  Some  capital 
sketches  of  old  houses  were  shown  by  Mrs. 
Clara  N.  Madeira,  by  Miss  Felicie  Waldo 
Howell  and  by  Mr.  William  H.  de  B. 
Nelson.  Poetic  landscapes  were  by  Miss 
Florence  Este,  Miss  Blanche  Dillaye  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Hudson  who  rendered 
fine  old  pine  trees.  Mrs.  Paula  Himmels- 
bach  Balano  exhibited  some  well  colored 
views  of  localities  in  Greece.  Miss  Alice 
Schille  was  represented  by  a  group  of  her 
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boldly  touched  water  colors,  street  sceoes 
and  marines.  Illustrations  in  color  that 
have  been  reproduced  in  the  magazines  were 
shown  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Wyeth,  Mr.  Thornton 
Oakley  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Aylward.  Wood 
block  prints  in  color  were  shown  by  Arthur 
W.  Dow,  Juliette  S.  Nichola,  Ada  Gilmore 
and  Mary  Bacon  Jones.  A  number  of 
effective  drawings  in  chalk  of  warshipa  were 
by  Mr.  Henry  Eeuterdahl.  A  charming 
cover  design  entitled  "The  Mermaids,"  in 
water  color,  was  the  work  of  Miss  Helena 
Day.  E.  C. 


The     recently 
BEooKLTN       Brooklvn  Society  of  Etch- 

BOCIETY   OF      ^„         ;„^    ij^    g^j    ^^hi. 

ETCHER8  bition  in  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  on  Tuesday,  November  S8th,  to 
continue  until  December  31st  inclusive. 
About  140  prints  are  on  exhibition.  Apart 
from  the  work  of  residents  in  Greater  New 
York,  who  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the 


Society's  present  membership,  other  artists 
are  represented  from  localities  as  far  north 
as  Maine,  and  as  far  south  as  Washmgton, 
D.  C.  A  certain  number  of  prints  by  non- 
members  of  the  Society  are  sent  by  invi- 
tation. Otherwise,  all  works  exhibited, 
both  by  members  and  non-members,  have 
been  passed  upon  by  a  jury  consisting  of  the 
following  members :  Miss  Anne  Gold- 
thwaite.  Earl  Horter,  J.  T.  HJggins.  Harry 
Townaend,  Ernest  D.  Roth,  Troy  Kinney, 
John  T.  Arms,  Arthur  S.  Covey,  A,  Allen 
Lewis,  and  M.  Paul  Roche.  The  officers  of 
the  Society  arc;  A.  Allen  Lewis,  President; 
M.  Paul  Roche,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Ernest  D.  Roth,  Arthur  S.  Covey,  Troy 
Kinney  and  John  T.  Arms,  Council. 

The  new  Brooklyn  Society  of  Etchers  was 
organized  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  good  etching. 
Most  of  the  members  up  to  the  present  time 
are  residents  of  Greater  New  York.  The 
Society  is  ambitious,  well  organised  and 
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well  supplied  with  funds  to  carry  out  its 
proposed  activities. 

In  connection  with  the  exhibition  four 
talks  on  etching  were  given  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  by  the  following  gentlemen :  first, 
Troy  Kinney  and  Fred  Reynolds  on  "How 
etchings  are  made,"  a  demonstration  of 
different  processes;  second,  Mr.  Flrank 
Weitenkampf  on  "Some  famous  etchers," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides;  third,  W.  H. 
de  B.  Nelson,  Editor,  International  Studio, 
on  "Why  we  like  etchings";  and  fourth,  a 
gallery  talk  by  Morris  Greenberg  on  "Etch- 
ing quality  and  composition  as  exemplified 
by  the  present  exhibition." 

Among  the  exhibitors  are:  Ernest  D. 
Roth,  Eugene  Higgins,  Frank  S.  Benson  (of 
the  Ten  American  Painters),  Ernest  Has- 
kell, A.  Allen  Lewis,  Anne  Goldthwaite, 
M.  Paul  Roche,  Childe  Hassam,  Charles  W. 
Mielatz,  Roy  Partridge  (of  Seattle),  Bertha 
E.  Jaques  (Chicago),  Earl  Horter.  George 
Senseney  (Provincetown,  Mass.) » Everett  L. 
Warner,  Dwight  C.  Sturges  (Mass.),  A.  K. 
Gleeson  (St.  Louis),  Thomas  R.  Manley, 
Harry  Townsend,  Herman  Merrill,  Dorothy 
Stevens  (Canada). 


.4RT   IN 


The  Rockford  Art  Guild  of 
Rockford,     111.,     has     an- 
BOCKTOBD,  ILL.  „ounced  its  1916-1917  pro- 

gram,  on  the  general  subject,  "Modern 
Tendencies  in  Art,"  to  include  the  following 
subjects  and  speakers:  Nov.  IS,  "Modern 
Tendencies  in  Painting,"  George  William 
Eggers,  director  of  Chicago  Art  Institute; 
Nov.  £7,  "Modern  Poster  Art,"  George 
Allen  of  Rockford;  Dec.  11,  "Modern 
Tendencies  in  Sculpture,"  Nellie  V.  Walker, 
co-worker  with  Lorado  Taft,  Chicago;  Jan. 
8th,  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Architecture," 
Irving  Pond  of  Chicago;  Jan.  22d,  Social 
meeting;  Feb.  12th,  "Modern  Tendencies  in 
Garden  Architecture,"  Ralph  Van  Duyn 
Giddings  of  Rockford;  Feb.  26th,  "Modem 
Art  in  Photography:  Color  Photography," 
Harry  Wells  of  Evanston;  March  12th, 
"Modem  Art  in  Textiles;  The  Magic  Dye 
Pot,"  Mrs.  James  Blacks  tone  Barnet  of 
Chicago;  March  26th,  Social  Meeting; 
April  1st,  Annual  meeting;  April  9-13th, 
Annual  exhibition  of  American  paintings. 
Classes  in  jewelry,  sketching,  weaving, 
basketry  and  other  crafts  have  been  re- 
sumed at  the  guild  studios. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

A  notable  exhibition  of  prints  is  now  in 
progress  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  exhibition  comprises  Rem- 
brandt etchings  from  the  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan collection,  lithographs  by  Fantin- 
Latour  from  the  Charles  L.  Freer  collection, 
the  complete  etched  work  of  Van  Dyck  and 
Corot's  lithographs  from  the  museum's  own 
collection.  The  display  fills  seven  rooms, 
and  to  lovers  of  prints  it  b  well  worth  a 
journey  to  Boston  to  see.  The  Freer 
lithographs,  it  is  said,  have  never  heretofore 
been  shown  publicly  in  the  United  States. 
The  exhibition  continues  into  January. 

The  Bostom  Museum  has  just  added  to 
its  permanent  C(^ection  an  exceedingly  rare 
and  superb  print,  Anthony  Van  Dyck's 
"Portrait  of  the  Artist."  Mr.  Carrington, 
Curator  of  Prints  has  been  on  the  outlook 
for  this  print  for  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
It  is  a  gift  of  the  Visiting  Committee. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Secre- 
tary Daniel  F.  Went  worth  was  unanimously 
elected  president  in  place  of  the  late  Charles 
Noel  Flagg  and  James  G.  McManus  was 
elected  Secretary.  Robert  F.  Logan  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  was  held  at 
the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
December  13,  14,  and  15,  1916.  The 
program  related  chiefly  to  several  aspects 
of  the  physical  improvement  of  cities, 
towns  and  rural  districts.  There  were 
special  sessions  devoted  to  City  Planning 
and  the  development  of  industrial  com- 
munities; to  Country  Planning  as  an 
extension  of  the  principles  of  City  Planning 
to  the  rural  districts;  to  the  Schools  as 
Community  Centers;  to  Pageants  as  factors 
in  civic  education;  and  to  National,  State 
and  City  Parks.  There  were  also  addresses 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance,  the 
Billboard  Nuisance  and  UnnecessaryNoises. 

In  the  division  of  prints  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an  exhi- 
bition of  much  interest  and  importance  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  explaining  the 
various   processes   of  engraving  from   the 
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early  wood  engraving  through  the  line, 
etching  and  mezzotint  methods,  down  to 
modern  chromo-lithography,  color  typo- 
gravure  and  photo  mechanical  processes, 
together  with  illustrations  of  the  tools  used, 
examples  of  the  completed  work  in  black 
and  white  and  in  color  and  a  short  history 
and  explanation  of  the  methods,  put  in  as  a 
condensed  a  form  as  possible. 

The  American  School  of  Miniature 
Painting  of  which  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller, 
Elsie  Dodge  Patted  and  Mabel  R.  Welch 
are  the  regular  instructors  has  entered  upon 
its  third  season  in  New  York.  Besides  the 
regular  instructors  there  are  occasional 
criticisms  by  other  well  known  painters 
such  as  Laura  Coombs  Hills,  William  J. 
Whittemore  and  Maria  Judson  Strean. 
Miniatures  by  well  known  artists  are  always 
on  view  at  the  studio.  As  there  are  no 
classes  in  miniature  painting  in  the  larger 
art  schools  this  school  has  been  found  to 
fill  a  real  need. 

A  collection  of  paintings  by  Ossip  Linde 
are  exhibited  at  the  Historical  and  Art 
Society,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December.  These  paintings  include  paint- 
ings of  Venice  and  Bruges  and  also  interpre- 
tations of  American  landscape.  They  are 
extremely  colorful  and  refined  in  feeling. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work 
of  artists  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Portland  (Oregon) 
Art  Society,  November  14th  to  December 
1 0th.  Forty  artists  are  represented,  two 
showing  sculpture,  ten  water  colors  and 
pastels,  and  twenty-eight  works  in  oils. 
Among  the  latter  is  Miss  Anna  B.  Crocker, 
Curator  of  the  Portland  Art  Association. 

Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery  has  purchased 
and  presented  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
the  entire  collection  of  wood  engravings 
by  Alfred  Prunaire,  which  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Museum  during  the  month  of 
November. 

The  Baltimore  Water  Color  Club  will 
hold  its  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Peabody  Institute  from 
March  10th  to  April  1st,  inclusive. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S  PICTURES   OF 

THE  WONDER  OF  WORK.  Reproductions 
of  a  series  of  drawings,  etchings,  litboig^phs,  made 
by  him  about  the  world,  1881-1915  with  Impres- 
sions and  Notes  by  the  Artist.  J.  B.  lippinoott 
Company,  Philaddphia  and  London,  Publishers. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

Joseph  Pennell  is  a  true  modern  in  his 
worship  of  the  Wonder  of  Work  which  he 
so  splendidly  presents  in  the  fifty-two 
illustrations  which  with  their  explanatory 
notes  and  his  lengthy  introduction,  make 
up  this  extremely  interesting  book.  Those 
who  have  enjoyed  his  Panama  Canal  Series 
will  be  specially  glad  to  obtain  these  im- 
pressions, covering  a  much  wider  field. 
They  include  pictures  of  the  factories, 
buildings  and  bridges  of  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
America.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Con* 
stantin  Meunier  "The  Prophet  and  Ex- 
ponent of  the  Wonder  of  Work." 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Pennell  makes  a 
strong  appeal   to   the  younger  American 
artists,  begging  them  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  glory  and  wonder  of   modern  work, 
especially  to  that  in  New  York  City  where 
"You  land  in  streets   that  are  Florence 
glorified.     You   emerge    in    squares    more 
noble    than    Seville.     Golden    statues    are 
about  you,  triumphal  arches  make  splendid 
frames  for  endless  vistas.     This  city  has 
been  built  since  I  grew  up,  built  for  people 
I  know.     The  city  that  inspires  me,  that  I 
love.     And  all  America  is  like  this  and  all, 
or    nearly     all,     unseen,     unknown,     un- 
touched."    Remembering     Mr.     Pennell's 
lovely  etchings  of  New  York,  of  her  build- 
ings and  bridges,  one  is  almost  persuaded 
that  this  panegyric  is  true,  that  out  of 
haste  and  squalor  beauty  has  arisen.     But 
in  his  pictures  he  has  veiled  the  realities  of 
work  with  the  glamour  of  smoke  and  steam, 
the  mystery  of  evening  shadows,  the  awe- 
inspiring  darkness  of  night,   and  though 
he  truly  shows  us  the  marvelous  wonders  of 
work,  he  clothes  them  with  the  imagination 
of  the  artist,  not  alone  in  his  drawings  but 
in  his  text,  as  when  he  says  that  "The 
mills  of  Minneapolis  are  as  impressive  as 
the  Cathedrals  of  France." 

But  without  imagination  an  artist  would 
fail  to  be  a  poet.     Joseph  Pennell  unites  the 
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qualities  of  both  and  brings  to  his  task  of 
portraying  the  magical  wonders  of  modern 
labor,  a  true  American  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvels  of  a  new  world,  the  world  of 
machinery  at  work. 

COSTUME     DESIGN     AND     HOME 

PLANNING.  BY  ESTELLE  PEEL  IZOR. 
Atkinson,  Mentzar  &  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Publishers. 

The  undeniable  need  of  such  a  book 
should  recommend  it  to  all  teachers.  No 
high  school  boy  or  girl  but  must  profit  by 
its  reading.  Though  primarily  a  text- 
book, it  possesses  much  of  interest  for  all 
who  contemplate  the  building  of  a  home. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  choosing 
of  suitable  fabrics  and  fashions,  that  one 
may  be  clothed  with  taste  and  beauty; 
the  second  part  to  the  selection  of  a  home, 
the  price  of  which  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 
It  shows  what  can  be  done  if  aided  by  good 
taste  and  judgment,  first  as  to  site,  then  as 
to  architectural  planning  and  lastly  as  to 
furnishings. 

So  much  valuable  advice  is  given,  in  such 
a  very  practical  and  simple  manner,  that 
we  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  who 
desire  to  dress  well  and  to  possess  a  beauti- 
ful home  on  limited  means. 

The  twenty-nine  illustrations  by  Kather- 
ine  Porter  Brown  and  Rachel  Taft  Dixon 
are  admirably  designed  to  assist  the  reader 
in  his  selection. 


OLD  GLASS  AND  HOW  TO  COLLECT 

IT.  BY  J.  SYDNEY  LEWIS.  With  seventy- 
five  ilhistratioiis.  J.  B.  lippinoott,  Philadelphia, 
PaUishers.    Price  $3.00  net. 

A  most  valuable  book  for  collectors  of 
old  glass  and  though  clearly  intended  as  a 
guide  for  would-be  connoisseurs,  it  contains 
much  interesting  information  for  the  general 
reader.  In  the  charmingly  written  preface 
the  author  deals  with  the  history  of  glass 
from  its  earliest  appearance  down  through 
the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Venetian, 
Bohemian  and  French  periods,  the  book 
itself  being  devoted  entirely  to  English 
glass  in  its  myriad  manifestations. 

The  chapters  on  "Frauds  and  Imita- 
tions" and  ''Some  Hints  to  Collectors" 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  intending 
purchasers  of  old  glass. 


PARES,  THEIR  DESIGN,  EQUIP- 
MENT AND  USE.  BY  GEORGE  BURNAP, 
B.S.,  M.A.  Landscape  architect  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Washington,  D.  C.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Ridiard  B.  Watrous,  Secretary 
American  Civic  Association.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  London  and  Philadelphia,  Publishers. 
Price  $6.00  net. 

A  very  attractive  work  on  public  parks, 
illustrated  by  168  photographs  carefully 
selected  by  the  author  to  emphasize  special 
arrangements,  good  or  bad,  in  the  public 
landscape  gardening  of  Europe  and  America. 

Mr.  Burnap  has  travelled  extensively 
and  has  studied  diligently.  His  book 
therefore  deserves  careful  reading.  Its 
compilation  is  systematic,  clear  and  prac- 
tical. Especially  helpful  is  the  chapter  on 
"Effigies  and  Monuments  in  Parks." 

THE  GOTHIC  QUEST.  BY  RALPH 
ADAMS  CRAM.  Revised  edition.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company,  New  York,  Garden  City,  Pub- 
lishers. 

In  the  preface  to  this  collection  of  thirteen 
essays,  written  for  various  lectures  and 
magazines,  Ralph  Adams  Cram  explains 
his  title  by  saying  that  "The  Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  is  the  type  of  the  Gothic  Quest — 
its  lawful  heir.  Here,  also,  the  achieve- 
ment was  not  for  them  that  sought,  for  it 
was  none  other  than  the  Beatific  Vision  in 
quest  of  which  they  rode:  Beauty  and 
Truth,  absolute  and  unmingled  of  any 
imperfection  and  these  are  the  attributes  of 
God,  not  of  man,  and  not  to  be  perceived 
by  eyes  of  flesh  and  blood."  But  though 
the  Gothic  Quest  failed  in  its  search  for 
absolute  perfection  it  "brought  back  a 
wonderful  thing  in  its  place,  none  other, 
indeed,  than  the  mystical  knowledge  of  art, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  does  and  what  it 
signifies." 

Running  through  all  the  essays,  whether 
on  "Architecture  in  America**  or  the 
"Building  of  Churches**  is  a  passionate 
plea  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
spirit  of  Gothic,  or  Christian  architecture, 
as  he  rightly  insists  that  this  marvelous 
development  should  be  called  since  "It 
was  Christian  in  its  impulse  because  it  was 
freedom  itself,  liberty  subject  to  law  (which 
is  the  only  liberty);  because  it  was  bound 
by  no  code  of  hindering  precedents,  but 
gave  the  fullest  scope  for  personal  expres- 
sion; because  it  was  full  of  the  love  of 
nature,    the   passion    for    perfect   beauty. 
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and,  above  all,  the  recognition  of 
God,  the  consciousness  of  the  Redemption 
and  the  over  riding  impulse  toward 
Christian  service  and  divine  worship.  It 
was  the  product  of  Christianity,  for  the 
civilization  that  used  it  as  a  means  of 
expression  was  a  Christian  civilization." 
The  essays  dealing  directly  with  the  build- 
ing and  decoration  of  churches  are  illumi- 
nating and  suggestive. 

In  the  final  essay,  written  in  1915,  the 
author  reviews  the  past  decade  of  material 
progress  and  of  that  ''pestilential  heresy'* 
art  for  art's  sake.  "The  long  dreamed  of 
Age  of  Reason  had  arrived.  Material 
wealth  was  the  object  of  action,  enlightened 
self  interest  its  mainspring,  intellectualism 
its  method,  pure  science  its  law.  War  was 
no   longer   thinkable,   crime   a   vanishing 


quantity,ignoranceandsuperstition  doomed. 
.  .  .  At  the  very  moment  when  man, 
in  his  pride  of  life,  proclaimed  the  human 
race  at  the  highest  level  of  attainment,  the 
bubble  burst  and  the  world  was  drowned  in 
war.  .  .  .  Shall  we  win  back  again  the 
religion,  the  philosophy,  the  way  of  life 
that  made  the  Rheims  Cathedral  possible? 
.  .  .  Only  through  a  new  vision  of  the 
mystery  of  life  and  its  duties,  only  through 
a  restored  knowledge  of  the  essentiab  of 
this  world,  can  beauty  and  art  be  brought 
back  .  .  .  For  art  and  true  religion  are 
united  by  the  bond  of  absolute  life." 

Those  who  care  for  a  deeply  religious 
view  of  art  will  find  this  book  of  absorbing 
interest,  while  to  architects  and  all  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  church 
building  it  must  prove  of  distinct  value. 


Bulletin 


EXmBITIONS 


National  Academy  of  Design.    Winter  Exhibition.    Fine 

Arts  Galleries,  New  York Dec.  16, 1916— Jan.   U,  1917 

Exhibits  received  November  27  and  28,  1916. 

Corcoran  Gallery  op  Art,  Washinqton,  D.  C.    Sixth 

Exhibition  of  Contemporary  American  Pain  tings..  Dec.  17, 1916^Jan.   21, 1917 

Exhibits  received  November  17  to  27,  1916. 

Jan.   31— Feb.   24,1917 


American  Water  Color  Society.    National  Arts  Club 

Exhibits  received  January  27,  1917. 

Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore.    Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Oil    Paintings    and    Sculpture.    Peabody    Institute, 
Baltimore Feb. 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  January  20,  1917. 

Architectxtral  League  of  New  York.    Fine  Arts  Galleries . . .  Feb. 
Exhibits  received  January  18  and  19,  1917. 


1— Mar.    1,  1917 


S— Feb.  24,1917 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.      One   hundred   and 

twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  OU  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture  Feb.  4— Mar.  25.  1917 

Entry  cards  received  prior  to  January  2,  1917. 

National  Academy  of  Design.    Ninety-second  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.   Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York Mar.  16— April  22. 1917 

Exhibits  received  February  28  and  March  1,  1917. 


FMEXCII  &  Co 

^VTSTIQXTE    Tapestriks 

FURNITURK     A>'D     TEXTILES 

AA^'oRKs    OF  ^Vrt 


ANTIQUE    TAPESTRIES— Our   broad  coi^ 

LECTION  HAS  AGAIN  BEEN  CONSIDERABLY 
ENLAHGED  BY  ACQUISITIONS  OF  PRIVATE  EUUO- 
PEAN  OWNERSHIP^SINGLB  PIECES  AND  IN  SERIES; 
VERDURE,  ALLEGORICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SUB- 
JECTS; ALSO  OLD  Velvets,  Brocades,  and 
Brocatelles  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
entire  rooms,  and  choice  pieces  of 
Antique  Furniture. 
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NE-\V  YORK 
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THE  SARGENT  DECORATIONS  IN  THE 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

BY  FREDERICK  W.  COBURN 


■•  TUDAISM  and  Christianity,  a  sequence 
^  of  mural  decorations,"  is  the  ex- 
pressive, if  somewhat  colorless,  term  that 
has  been  officially  applied  to  John  Singer 
Sargent's  painted  and  plastic  representa- 
tions of  two  religions,  the  major  part  of 
which  are  now  in  place  in  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  With 
the  installation,  which  came  aa  a  gift  at 
Christmas,  1016,  to  the  community  im- 
mediately concerned,  of  a  series  of  Madonna 
episodes  adjacent  to  the  "Dogma  of  the 
Redemption,"  finished  in  1903,  and  with 
the  long  barrel  vault  now  adorned  with 
mx  lunettes  of  Hebraic  and  Christian 
tradition  and  with  accompanying  archi- 
tectural ornament,  one  of  the  greatest 
Artistic  undertakings  of  modern  times  is 
almost  complete-  There  remain  to  be 
filled  three  good  sized  panels  on  the  floor 
level.  Then  Mr.  Sargent  will  be  able  to 
lookupon  a  unified  achievement, esthetically 
resplendent,  emotionally  profound. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  brilliant  young  portrait  painter  of 
London  was  approached  by  Messrs.  McKim, 


Mead  and  White  to  make  a  beginning  of 
decorating  the  long  chamber  which  they 
had  designed  as  an  approach  to  the  special 
libraries  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  new 
building  in  Copley  Square.  Given  per- 
haps five  years  more,  one  mind,  one  pair 
of  hands  will  have  presided  over  the 
creation  of  an  American  Sis  tine  Chapel, 
enshrined  within  a  palace  of  democratic 
learning. 

The  astonishment  with  which  most 
Americans,  even  those  specially  interested 
in  the  fine  arts,  hailed  the  first  installation 
of  Mr.  Sargent's  decorative  work,  the  so- 
called  "Judaic  Devdopment"  which  was 
unveiled  in  1885  is  well  remembered. 
People  like  to  limit  a  man  by  a  label. 
Mr.  Sargent  was — and  in  the  English 
"Who's  Who"  still  is — a  portrait  painter. 
It  was,  therefore,  quite  disconcerting  when 
he  came  forward  with  his  "frieze  of  the 
prophets,"  displaying  just  the  qualities 
that  a  successful  portrait  artist  does  not 
especially  require;  intensive  historical 
scholarship;  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
fanciful  conceptions  of  other  ages;    power 
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ot  assimilating  ancient  styles  for  meta- 
bolism into  vivid,  vital  and  very  modem 
art.  The  clever  "realiat"  was  forthwith 
hailed  as,  on  the  side,  a  marvellous  "sym- 
bolist." Even  more  straioing  after  char- 
acterization was  found  pertineat  in  1903 
when  in  the  great  lunette  at  the  south  end 
of  the  gallery,  Mr.  Sargent  disclosed  a 
highly  modelled  and  very  reverent  Cruci- 
fixion under  the  style  of  the  "  Dogma  of  the 
Redemption."  By  that  year,  however, 
it  had  come  into  the  general  consciousness 
that  thb  maker  of  society  portraits  was 
much  more  than  a  competent  virtuoso; 
that  his  vigorous  mentality,  complex  and 
cogent,  has  implicit  within  its  strands 
large  wefts  of  imagination,  fancy,  sym- 
pathy, passion — that  he  experiences,  in 
brief,  the  emotive  urgencies  which  have 
marked  the  workmanship  of  the  great 
artists  of  various  eras. 

A  further  and  convincing  revelation  of 
intense  emotionalism  and  practical  crafts- 
manship is  notable  in  the  latest  installa- 
tions in  "Sargent  Hall,"  as  some  writers 
have  begun  to  name  the  gallery  in  the 
Boston  Library. 

Now,  indeed,  that  the  yawning  space  of 
bare  gray  stone  between  the  Hebraic 
decorations  at  one  end  of  the  gallery  and  the 
summation  of  Christian  doctrine  at  the 
other  end  has  been  almost  entirely  filled  in, 
the  observer  gets  for  the  first  time  a  sense 


of  the  artist's  capacity  as  a  practical 
decorator.  Everywhere  he  is  sculptor  as 
well  as  painter.  He  impersonates  the  spirit 
of  the  two  allied  arts  that  give  spaciousness 
and  glory  to  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
Unlike  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  whose  apo- 
theosis of  science  occupies  the  main 
staircase  of  this  library,  he  conceives  of 
decoration  as  properly  combining  illusion 
and  actuality.  In  his  scheme  the  trompe 
d'oeil  of  paint  builds  right  up  to  real 
metal,  and  this  is  organically  related  to  the 
surrounding  architecture. 

For  seven  months  after  his  arrival  in 
Boston,  in  May,  1916,  Mr.  Sargent  worked 
daily  on  the  scaffolding,  modelling  and 
gilding  every  least  bit  of  ornament,  re- 
painting whole  passages  of  his  panels, 
attaching  to  them  yards  of  ribbed  corduroy, 
so  applied  as  to  make  the  diffusion  of  light 
more  interesting  than  from  flat  surfaces. 
It  is  no  secret  that  he  was  reluctant  to  be 
persuaded  to  let  the  public  see  the  work  at 
Christmas  time.  He  would  gladly  have 
spent  another  year  over  the  installation. 
His  everyday  attitude  is  that  of  the  con- 
scientious and  consummate  craftsman. 

Were  this  enthusiasm  of  the  decorator 
all,  however,  the  Sargent  gallery  would 
leave  the  average  spectator  cold,  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  strong  emotion  in 
presence  of  purely  {esthetic  harmony  are 
few  compared  with  those  to  whom  art  must 
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appeal,  if  at  all,  through  evocation  of  the  convincingly  reproduced  in  terms  of  visual 

allied  instincts  of  sex  and  religion.     The  imagery  only  by  an  artist  of  wide  emo- 

sensory  allure  of  pagan  cults,  the  ecstatic  tional  range.     A  cynical  or  unsympathetic 

throb   of   the   Madonna   worship   can    be  reaction  toward  the  religious  conceptions 
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of  the  past  must  inevitably  have  expressed  erudite;  inclusive  of  much  that  ia  tradi- 
itsclf  in  absurdities  or  jocosities.  Mr.  tional  and  conventional  and  yet  not  ex- 
Sargent's  treatment,  according  to  the  elusive  of  strikingly  personal  interpreta- 
general  impression,  is  reverent  as  well  as  tions. 


Granted  the  worthiness  of  the  entire 
scheme  the  artistic  value  of  its  parts  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  One  wonders  if 
any  other  living  artist  could  have  so 
effectually  avoided  the  baroque  and  bi- 
zarre in  pictorializing  themes  which,  to 
most  educated  people  of  today,  savor  in 
their  literal  application  of  childishness. 

The  test  of  convincingness  has  been 
admirably  met  in  the  series  of  six  lunettes, 
three  on  either  side  of  the  gallery,  which 
make  a  connection  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Christian  themes  at  the  opposite 
ends.  The  central  panel  of  the  Christian 
trio  is  "Judgment,"  flanked  by  "Heaven" 
and  "Hell";  of  the  Jewish  series,  "Law," 
with  "Gog  and  Magog"  on  one  side  and 
"The  Messianic  Era,"  on  the  other. 

An  Arab  posed  in  his  mantle  so  that  his 
face  waa  quite  hidden  in  shadow,  is  said 
to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Sargent,  in  Paris 
several  years  ago,  the  parallel  themes 
which  he  has  treated  for  the  Boston  library 
in  no  flippant  vein.  The  solemnly  beauti- 
ful *'  Law,"  a  dignifled  pyramidal  composi- 
tion, has  for  its  central  figure  Jehovah 
upon  whose  countenance  man  may  not 
look  and  live.  Protected  by  the  mantle  of 
the  Almighty  Israel  studies  the  law  that 
has  been  laid  down  for  guidance  of  the 
chosen  people.  The  reasons  for  the  severity 
of  mass  and  contour  are  obvious.  Frivol- 
f  line,  prettiness  of  color  would  be 


almost  blasphemous  when  one  depicts  the 
Creator. 

From  monumental  to  the  agitated,  one 
passes  without  sense  of  visual  jar  in 
turning  northward  toward  the  lunette 
whereon  is  depicted  the  final  cataclysm, 
the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the 
anarchy  of  the  elements  what  time  Gog 
and  Megog  fell.  It  may  not  have  been 
so  difficult  to  amass  the  descriptive  ele- 
ments of  such  a  hubbub:  Young  warriors 
piercing  each  other's  hearts;  chariots  and 
horses  dropping  through  space;  shards  of 
ancient  temples  crumbling  into  dust; 
other  direful  happenings  under  baleful 
illumination  from  a  portentous  comet  and  , 
the  chill  green  rings  of  Saturn.  Any  clever 
illustrator  might  have  composed  the 
spectacular  scene.  Mr.  Sargent's  triumph 
of  genius  has  lain  in  not  only  making  it 
consistent  but  esthetically  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  gallery. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  "Law"  his 
transcendent  draughtsmanship  has  given 
vitality  to  the  form  of  the  adolescent  Son 
of  Man,  standing  with  ecstatic  countenance 
to  behold  tJie  wonders  of  the  age  of  His 
Messiahship.  Hardly  less  alive  are  the 
other  six  major  figures  each  with  its  own 
rhythmic  contour  and  all  accommodated 
to  the  suave  tempo  of  an  idyl.  The  peril 
of  insipidity  has  been  happily  evaded. 
In  virility  of  drawing,   in  charm  of  the 
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painting  of  fruits  and  other  still  life,  this 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
masterworks. 

The  primitive  conception  of  "Judgment" 
is  repellant  to  many  modern  minds.  It 
seems  to  them  to  be  basically  grotesque, 
ethically  unworthy  of  a  great  world 
religion  and  scientifically  absurd. 

This  feeling  as  regards  literal  acceptance 
of  the  Dies  Irae  Mr.  Sargent  may  or  may 
not  share.  It  seems  evident,  at  all  events, 
that  when  he  painted  his  central  Christian 
panel  he  succeeded  in  getting  himself  into 
a  frame  of  mind  analogous  to  that  of  the 
naive  adherents  of  the  early  church.  In 
the  figure  of  an  Angel  of  Judgment  holding 
the  scales  for  weighing  the  forms  of  resur- 
rected mortals,  in  the  youthful  saint  who 
has  successfully  passed  the  test  and  is 
hurried  on  high  and  in  the  withering  form 
of  the  damned  one  prodded  downward 
by  a  quite  realistic  pitchfork,  there  is  little 
if  anything  to  grate  upon  the  esthetic  sense. 
The  theme,  at  least  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  may  be  horrible  and  shameful 
to  be  proclaimed  as  the  cardinal  dogma  of 
Christianity.  The  execution,  neverthe- 
less, is  beautiful,  refined  and  tasteful. 

Say  precisely  the  same  thing  of  "Hell." 
Some  of  us  there  are  who  in  some  of  our 
moods  positively  hate  history  because  it 
reveals  such  frequent  readiness  among  the 
devotees  of  various  religions  to  consign 
fellow  mortals  to  a  place  of  torment  like 
that  which  Mr.  Sargent  has  depicted  in 
"Hell."  The  vast  monster,  ghastly  green 
of  hue,  who  crunches  the  pallid  shapes  that 
once  were  sinning,  sufl'ering  men  and 
women  is  of  the  kind  with  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  race,  children  and  young 
people  were  once  affrighted. 

Only  good  things,  nevertheless,  may  be 
said  of  "Hell"  as  a  w^ork  of  art.  Since 
Dante,  indeed  hardly  any  artist  in  any 
medium  has  made  happier  artistic  arrange- 
ment of  the  staring  faces  and  writhing 
forms  of  the  damned. 

The  angel  forms,  heliothroic,  that  aspire 
across  the  picture  plane  of  "Heaven" 
with  intertwined  linear  rhythms,  are  saved 
from  saccharinity  by  their  exquisite  artistry. 
The  Paradiso  is  proverbially  less  fascinating 
than  the  Inferno.  Its  aspect,  as  re- 
produced under  this  artist's  hand,  is  scarcely 
less  so. 


Beneath  the  Jewish  lunettes  are  three 
large  spaces  over  the  staircase  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  library.  These  are  the 
panels  which  Mr.  Sargent  is  still  to  fill. 
Against  them  on  the  opposing  wall  are 
two  large  built-in  bookcases  and  the  door 
that  gives  into  the  Allen  A.  Brown  music 
room.  Among  the  ribs  of  the  barrel  vault 
are  plastic  ornaments  which  Mr.  Sargent 
has  personally  designed  and  ornamented: 
the  "Seven  Candlesticks,"  the  "Ark  of  the 
Covenant,"  the  "Tabenacle  of  the  Eu- 
charist, "Chalice  of  the  Eucharist"  and 
several  others. 

An  entire  strip  of  walls  and  ceiling  ad- 
jacent to  the  Dogma  of  the  Redemption 
and  symmetrical  with  the  so-called  "  Frieze 
of  the  Prophets"  at  the  Hebriac  end  is  an 
important  part  of  the  installation  on  which 
Mr.  Sargent  has  been  at  work  since  1903. 
This  section  is  devoted  to  the  Madonna. 

Here  again,  in  a  complex  system  of  sub- 
jects and  motives  Mr.  Sargent,  so  the 
observer  is  impressed,  has  risen  to  each 
required  level  of  conception  and  execution. 
He  has  created  episodes  before  whose 
beauty  and  sentiment  even  the  impassive 
are  inclined  to  gasp  and  exclaim.  All 
these,  at  the  same  time,  have  been  or- 
ganically grouped  in  accordance  with 
theme  of  joy  on  the  one  side,  of  sorrow  on 
the  other  side  and  of  glory  in  the  apex 
of  the  arch. 

Following  the  diverse  elements  one  gets 
a  sense  of  w^onder  at  the  perceptiveness 
that  wrought  decorative  unity  from  all 
these  elements. 

The  Ancilla  Domini  presents  the  loveli- 
ness of  divine  motherhood,  with  the 
Virgin  upholding  her  Child  ecstatically. 
Over  and  above  her  are  the  Five  Joyful 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary:  "The  Annuncia- 
tion," with  Gabriel  bringing  tidings  of 
joy:  "The  Visitation,"  in  which  Mary 
salutes  her  cousin  Elizabeth;  "The  Na- 
tivity," wherein  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  two  angels  adore  the  Infant;  "The 
Finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple." 

Life  is  sadder  across  the  gallery  where, 
behind  a  screen  of  lighted  candles,  stands 
the  "Madonna  of  Sorrows,"  a  nobly  ex- 
pressive figure  lately  bereft  of  her  Divine 
Son.  Swords,  symbols  of  the  Seven  Sor- 
rows, are  thrust  into  the  Mother's  heart. 
Muted  color,  severe  and  slightly  sagging 
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line  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
tragedy  of  existence  on  this  planet,  end- 
lessly spinning  beneath  the  vaulted  sky. 

The  note  of  gloom  is  re-echoed  in  the  Five 
Sorrowful  Mysteries  that  surmount  the 
grieving  Madonna:  "The  Agony  of  Otir 
-  Lord  in  the  Garden,"  portraying  the 
Saviour  alone,  despondent.  His  hands 
clasped  and  head  bowed;  "The  Scourging," 
"The  Crowning  with  Thorns,"  "The 
Carrying  of  the  Cross,"  and,  in  a  relatively 
large  and  formal  composition,  "The  Cruci- 
fixion and  Death  of  Our  Lord."  The 
pathos  of  this  series  nowhere  degenerates 
into  sentimentality.  Decorative  dignity 
is  maintained  throughout. 

Overhead,  culminating  in  a  plastic 
medallion,  heavily  gilded,  are  the  Five 
Glorious  Mysteries:  "The  Resurrection," 
"The  Ascension  of  Our  J^ord  into  Heaven," 
"The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "The 
Assumption"  and,  finally,  the  great  circle 
of  "The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  in 
which  the  most  blessed  Mother  of  human 
kind  kneels  humbly  before  the  Holy 
Trinity  whilst  these  place  a  crown  upon 
her  head.  Souvenirs  of  Botticelli  in- 
evitably occur  as  one  surveys  the  treat- 
ment of  this  exquisite  tondo,  with  its 
qualities  of  fine  goldsmi thing,  its  over- 
powering preciosity  of  sentiment.  Yet 
the  execution  makes  no  impression  of 
deliberate  "lifting"   from  the  art  of  the 


past.  The  work,  emotively  and  archi- 
tectonically, is  of  our  time  and  all  of  times. 

"I  have  long  been  sick  and  tired  of 
portrait  painting,  and  while  I  was  painting 
ray  own  'mug'  I  firmly  resolved  to  devot* 
myself  to  other  branches  of  art  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Thus  Mr.  Sargent  was  reported  as  speak- 
ing shortly  after  he  had  finished  the  well- 
known  self-portrait  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery. 
By  urgence  of  his  temperament  and  by 
easy  financial  circumstances  he  has  -been 
enabled  in  the  past  few  years  to  adduce 
all  the  forces  of  a  rich,  powerful  personality 
toward  completion  of  the  agreeable  task 
that  was  assigned  to  him  back  in  the  days 
when  Stanford  White  was  bringing  new 
standards  of  taste  and  art  into  American 
architecture;  when  the  immortal  Puvis 
had  lately  rediscovered  some  of  the  secrets 
of  good  decoration;  when  Edwin  A.  Abbey 
was  preparing  to  show  how  effectively  the 
literary  and  the  manipulative  sides  of  art 
may  be  reconciled  in  a  series  of  mural 
paintings.  Only  Mr.  Sargent  is  left  of 
the  great  planners  of  this  temple  of  learning 
built  by  the  people.  His  work,  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  in  the  library, 
for  it  certainly  has  involved  by  far  the  most 
of  sustained  effort,  is  now  so  far  along  that 
its  final  accomplishment  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  some  untoward  happening — 
quod  dii  aveiiant. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  C.  R.  ASHBEE,  F.R.I.B.A; 


December,  1916. 

To   THE  EDITOR' 

The  Amebican  Magazine  of  Art: 

You  ask  me  for  my  impressions  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  English  Arts  and  Crafts 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  I  think  it  gives 
ground  for  much  hope,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  little  uneasiness.  Both  these  are 
due  not  merely  to  the  war,  but  to  that 
breakdown  of  industrial  society  of  which 
the  war  is  the  final  expression.  The  same 
imponderable  power  has  unsettled  the 
artists,  altered  all  our  values,  made  us 
doubt  our  gods.  For  after  all  the  artists 
are  the  antennae  of  society,  and  before 
the  war  they  were  already  busy  with  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  creating  a  symbolism  to 
interpret  it.  The  war  was  prefigured  in  the 
post-impressionist  pictures  and  the  Mari- 
netti  poems. 

I  recall  how  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
at  Holman  Hunt's  house  I  bearded  a 
venerable  Royal  Academician  on  behalf 
of  the  youthful  Arts  and  Crafts  Society. 
"The  Academy  ought  to  let  us  have  Burl- 
ington House  for  our  exhibitions!  Why 
don't  you?"  And  I  got  the  reply,  "My 
dear  young  man,  you  surely  don't  expect 
us  artists  to  allow  our  galleries  to  be  turned 
into  a  furniture  shop.^" 

And  now  there  is  not  alone  furniture,  but 
household  jams,  and  jars  of  mustard — or 
is  it  boot-blacking? — anyway  they  are 
bright  and  yellow,  on  a  pleasant  blue 
ground.  And  somehow  all  this  is  right, 
and  one  has  a  feeling  that  this  real  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  determine  the  proper 
limitations  of  mechanism  in  modern  life 
is  rightly  made  in  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Royal  Academy.  This  particular  ex- 
hibit of  jars  and  jampots  is  a  roomful  of  well 
designed  "commercial  articles"  made  by 
machinery  and  selected  with  consummate 
taste  by  the  Design  and  Industries  Associa- 
tion, a  new  society  with  a  sterling  motive, 
modelled — rather  pluckily  it  must  be 
allowed — on  the  German  "Werkbund" 
and  inspired  by  the  method  of  the  Austrian 


and  South  German  Art  and  Trade  organiza- 
tions. 

But  let  us  try  and  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  before 
we  go  into  details.  The  soul  of  it  is  in 
Henry  Wilson's  architectural  reconstruc- 
tion of  Burlington  House.  I  give  a  plan 
of  how  this  has  been  done.  From  it  will 
be  seen  how  those  old  conventional  galleries, 
with  their  gilded  frames,  have  been  re- 
arranged into  some  twenty  rooms,  civic, 
ecclesiastical,  "domus"  with  seven  de- 
lightful interiors,  a  hall  of  heroes,  a  retro- 
spective room,  a  municipal  hall,  a  "Uni- 
versity" room,  a  treasury  for  jewels  and 
silver  work,  a  weaving  room,  and  at  the 
entrance,  a  painted  screenwork  showing  a 
reconstruction  of  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
exhibtion  was  grouped  roughly  according 
to  this  classification,  and  there  is  a  great 
idea  behind  it  all.  These  Arts  and  Crafts 
are  no  longer  to  be  frill  work,  and  pastime 
for  rich  men  and  dilettantes,  but  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  society.  They  are  to  be 
"hung  up"  no  longer  in  gilded  frames,  or 
stuck  into  niches  on  buildings  built  by 
mechancial  power.  They  are  to  be  part 
of  life.  That  is  the  theory — the  dream  of 
the  promoters.  The  question  is,  are  we 
anywhere  near  it?  Can  an  "Exhibition" 
bring  us  nearer?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  show  at  Burlington  House  carries 
within  itself  the  protest  of  the  artists 
against  exhibition  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  sesthetic  need.  However  skillful  the 
arrangement,  however  devoted  the  en- 
thusiasm that  has  called  all  these  things 
together,  we  are  all  of  us  saying,  "This  is 
not  enough." 

There  are  many  beautiful  things,  and  in 
all  the  Arts  the  standard  of  technique  is 
high.  In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal 
I  can  only  give  the  briefest  mention,  and 
such  mention  as  I  make  has  value  only  in 
so  far  as  the  objects  have  appealed  to  me 
personally.  I  enjoyed  the  friezes  for  weav- 
ing— Randolph  Schwaber's  "Three  Fates" 
and    Mary    McDowall's    "Textile   Shop." 
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Louis  Davis'  and  Christopher  Wall's  studies 
for  glass  are  always  a  delight,  though  I  hate 
looking  at  stained  glass  itself  in  an  ex- 
hibition—I always  want  to  poke  my  finger 
through  the  hole  in  the  wall.  Gregory 
Brown's  and  McDonald  Gill's  posters  for 
the  "Underground,"  and  Davis  Richter's 
cartoon  for  "Labor"  were  good.  Why 
cannot  we  have  more  of  these  things  in  our 
streets?  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  ex- 
hibits was  Paul  Cooper's  "Nursery,"  a 
room  full  of  children's  toys.  A  number  of 
clever  men  and  women,  whose  names  I 
cannot  record,  had  combined  in  making 
this  room  the  jolly  place  it  was.  Then 
there  was  a  nice  grandmotherly  room  full 
of  samplers,  clean  and  prim,  and  tidy,  with  a 
sentiment  of  good  manners.  Not  far  from 
it  was  the  "Treasury"  where  the  principal 
exhibits  were  Henry  Wilson's  jewelry,  and 
Harold  Stabler's  enamels;  I  cannot  describe 
them,  they  must  be  loved  and  fingered. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  other  beautiful 
stuff  in  this  room,  and  the  craft  of  jewelry, 
owing  to  the  fine  skill  of  the  women,  now 
stands  high  in  England. 


In  shows  of  this  kind  some  crafts  get  less 
than  others.  Jewelry  and  silver  work 
always  tell,  blacksmithing  and  carving 
do  not.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  more  of 
the  works  of  those  pleasant  wood-carvers, 
Joseph  Armitage  and  Alec  Miller,  but  you 
cannot  rend  carving  out  of  its  structure. 
I  enjoyed  Louise  Powell's  room  with  Ernest 
Gimson's  work,  and  Sidney  Barnsley's 
sideboard — the  work  from  Daneway  House 
is  always  good.  I  enjoyed  Alan  Vigors' 
Music  Room  with  the  painted  instrumenta, 
but  there  again,  one  wants  to  be  in 
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hibition  meed.  My  children  once  made  a 
grass  nest  for  the  thrushes,  and  then  were 
disappointed  that  the  birds  declined  to 
come  and  sing  in  it.  I  was  glad  to  see 
F.  W.  Troup's  photograph  of  steel  con- 
struction hanging  in  the  octagonal  vestibule 
he  had  designed,  but  it  gave  me  a  shock, 
not  because  it  was  out  of  place,  but  because 
of  its  reminder  that  the  place  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  has  not  yet  been  determiaed 
in  life.  Without  Troup's  quiet  and  per- 
sistent   energy    I    believe    the    exhibition 
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itself  could  never  have  been  brought  about, 
and  our  society,  which  has  shown  through- 
out its  life  a  singular  incapacity  for 
organization,  owes  more  to  him  than  any 
of  its  members.  He  is  not  unlike  the  steel 
framework  upon  which  all  depends.  There 
was  a  beauUful  room  furnished  by  May 
Morris,  another  by  the  Women's  Guild  of 
Arts,  another  by  the  Christies.  In  the 
adjoining  gallery  were  many  fine  illuminated 
books  from  some  of  the  well  known  private 
presses,  mostly  "Doves,"  "Ashendene," 
and  "Chiswick."  There  were  fine  cases 
full  of  Martin  salt-glaze  stoneware — ^prod- 
ucts from  a  workshop  with  traditions  that 
go  back  long  before  the  foundation  of  our 
Society;  also  there  was  Powell  glass  from 
Whitefriars.  In  the  room  devoted  to 
"The  University"  (see  plan)  the  two 
distinguishing  features  were  the  portrait 
frieze  by  William  Rothenstein,  and  the 
other  frieze  by  Augustus  John.  I  liked 
them  both,  but  they  fought.  The  show 
has  been  called  a  "painters*  show",  un- 
fairly I  think,  and  they  were  for  once 
mercifully  freed  of  their  gold  frames.  I 
prefer  George  Clausen  in  the  simple  nobility 
of  a  lunette,  as  I  saw  him  here,  but  I 
felt  that  the  great  decorations  of  Sims  and 
GreifFenhagen  were  out  of  scale.  The 
"Hall  of  Heroes"  moved  me  less,  but  I 
like  Gerald  Moira's  bay,  and  C.  M.  Gere's 
"Cotswold's  in  War  Time."  Here,  how- 
ever, the  painters  had  not  been  given  time 
enough,  and  for  all  Henry  Wilson's  archi- 
tectural limitations  the  decorative  panels 
did  not  "come  together,"  and  to  that  extent 
the  scheme  was  a  failure.  The  names  I 
give  are  but  a  few  among  the  many  I  saw 
and  noted  in  the  Exhibition.  With  all  its 
wealth  much  work  by  living  men  and  women 
was  missing,  and  should,  in  so  representa- 
tive a  show,  have  been  exhibited.  Thus  I 
missed  De  Morgan's  pottery,  and  Mrs. 
Sargent  Florence's  frescoe  work,  and 
Strachan's  glass,  and  Fred  Partridge's 
jewelry,  and  Thornton  and  Downer's 
blacksmithing,  and  Douglas  Pepler's  print- 
ing; there  were  no  exhibits  from  the 
"Vale,"  or  from  the  "Essex  House" 
presses;  and  exhibits  from  the  workshops  of 
the  Celtic  revival  ought  certainly  to  have 
been  there — the  Dun  Emer  carpets  and 
books,  and  Miss  Purser's  glass. 
The  Exhibition  was  a  success,  and  yet 


there  is  another  side  to  it  all.  In  a  rather 
brilliantly  written  satire  in  the  Cambridge 
Magazine  inspired  clearly  by  one  dis- 
tinguished artist,  himself  an  exhibitor, 
but  whose  anonymity  it  would  be  un- 
chivalrous  to  reveal,  "Althea"  writes  to 
"Lucy"  of  the  "talk  of  London."  She  is 
bored  with  everything,  "I  can  only  give 
you  the  vaguest  impression  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. .  .  .  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  all 
these  people  had  at  last  fairly  let  themselves 
go,  and  plunged  into  a  regular  orgy  of 
moral  and  religious  sentimentality.  I  have 
a  muddled  recollection  of  vast  walls  covered 
with  sprawling  allegories,  of  painted  scrolls 
proclaiming  that  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori,  of  sculptured  figures  of  re- 
spectably undressed  young  men,  of  vistas 
of  mortuary  chapels  completely  fitted  out 
with  altar  candles,  Madonna-lillies,  com- 
munion rails,  and  hymn-number  indicators. 
Another  horror  is  that  you  can  never  forget 
for  a  moment  that  all  these  grandeurs  and 
solemnities,  all  these  ipanchemenis  of 
England's  heart,  are  only  skin  deep,  and 
that  some  brown  paper  here,  and  a  drawing 
pin  there,  are  all  that  stand  between  you 
and  the  eternal  verities  of  the  walls  of 
Burlington  House.  And  if  you  turn  to  the 
smaller  objects — the  fire-irons  and  em- 
broideries, the  illuminated  manuscripts — 
its  hardly  less  depressing.  I  really  hoped 
that  we  had  heard  the  last  of  the  late 
Mr.  Morris;  but,  except  for  a  wretched 
little  corner  devoted  to  Omega,  and  for 
some  of  the  crockery  and  stuffs  in  the  small 
room  next  to  it,  there's  scarcely  a  thing  that 
isn't  an  echo  of  the  affectations  of  the 
eighties."  It  is  not  because  of  its  spite,  or 
bitterness  that  I  quote  this  judgment  of  the 
young.     It  contains  fundamental  truth. 

We  are  living  too  much  in  the  past.  We 
owe  a  duty  to  the  young,  however  much 
we  may  object  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
knocking  at  the  door.  The  Exhibition 
shows  clearly  enough  how  these  rooms  of 
ours  have  to  be  sw^ept  out,  the  unrealities 
and  the  fluff  cleared  away.  As  for  us 
artists,  what  we  ourselves  fail  to  see — and 
it  is  the  reason  of  our  spite  and  bitterness — 
is  that  we  have  not  enough  work  to  do, 
and  not  enough  work  of  the  right  sort. 
We  are  unemployed,  and  misemployed. 
We  are  unorganized.  Hence  the  mood. 
The  war  has  only  accentuated  the  mood,  we 


had  Cubists,  Futurists,  Omega  and  icono- 
claam  before  any  of  us  thought  of  the  war. 
We  should  be  rending  the  devil,  not  each 
other.  Our  problem  now  is  a  new  problem. 
It  is  not  any  longer  a  question  of  how  we 
can  best  exhibit  and  "  get  before  the  public  " 


in  galleries  and  shows,  our  problem  now  is 
coordination  and  continuity  within  the  in- 
dustrial life  that  is  crumbling  to  pieces  all 
around  us.  We  cannot  go  on  in  the  old 
way.  The  very  existence  of  our  work — 
shops   within   this  crumbling  Society  de- 


mands  some  new  way.     How  ought  we  to  says  of  it,  "Now  that  the  Western  world 

findit?    SomeofualUce"Altbea"think the  ia  one  vast  wound,  which  the  forces  of 

"Art  Exhibition"  is  a  worn  out  way.  deatruction  are  daily  enlarging,  the  least 

And  yet  the  Exhibition  was  right,  and  sign  of  reconstruction  cornea  tike  a  bene- 

meant  a  revelation  to  thousands.     Henry  diction   to  those  who  have   been    in   the 

Wilson  in  hia  introduction  to  the  catalogue  conflict."     And  he  quotes  the  words  of  a 
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young  soldier  returning  from  the  trenches, 
"Thank  God  there  are  people  in  England 
who  care  for  these  things.  After  the  war 
it  will  be  too  late.     It  must  be  done  now." 


The  words  came  as  a  complete  vindication 
of  our  enterprise,  and  a  blessing  on  our 
labors.     Let  doubters  take  courage. 

C.  R.  ASHBEE. 


MUSEUM  PUBLICITY 


BY  BENJAMIN  IVES  OILMAN 


WHEN  an  officer  in  a  museum  re- 
ceives an  inquiry  about  its  "House 
Organ,"  what  is  meant  is  not,  as  he  might 
be  tempted  to  suppose,  a  great  mechanism 
of  pipes  and  reeds  assumed  to  overflow 
a  niche  in  its  building,  but  a  printed 
sheet  advertising  the  institution.  Most  of 
the  letter-writing  and  circular-distributing 
population  of  this  country  seems  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  every^ouse  of  whatever 
name  must  have  its  organ;  that  every  con- 
certed human  effort  must  advance  to  the 
sound  of  its  own  trumpet. 

The  modicum  of  truth  in  this  assumption 
is  quite  overborne  by  its  factor  of  error. 
The  modicum  of  truth  is  that  no  enterprise 
can  attain  its  purpose  if  those  whom  it  is 
designed  to  benefit  remain  in  ignorance  of 
it.  The  factor  of  error  is  the  naive  idea 
that  adequate  publicity  is  nowhere  possible 
without  the  use  of  modem  advertising 
methods.  Such  a  mistake  b  the  mark  of  a 
conunercial  nation  and  time;  one  that  has 
not  yet  clearly  grasped  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private  purposes, 
between  charity  and  business.  For  charity, 
as  we  have  long  known,  vaunteth  not  her- 
self, is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
herself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own; 
while  in  business  we  find  newspaper  broad- 
sides vaunting  themselves,  press  agents 
puffing  up  their  principals,  railroad  bill- 
boards behaving  themselves  unseemly, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  advertisement 
devoted  to  seeking  its  own.  The  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  fact  that  a  charity  is 
unselfish  in  essence,  and  a  business  selfish. 
As  is  often  said,  people  do  not  go  into 
business  for  their  health,  nor  for  the  health 
of  their  neighbors.  Charity,  on  the  con- 
trary, aims  at  the  general  health.  From  so 
deep  a  distinction  in  purpose  it  would 
appear  evident  that  a  correspondingly  deep 
difference  in  methods  must  result.     On  the 


face  of  it,  a  museum,  which  is  a  charitable 
institution,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  a  House  Organ,  which  is  an  adjunct 
of  present-day  business. 

The  question  remains — What  methods  of 
publicity  are  consonant  with  a  charitable 
purpose?  Evidently  such  as  seek  their  due 
share  of  public  attention.  Not  all  the 
public  notice  that  can,  by  hook  or  crook, 
be  won  in  competition,  but  such  as  com- 
ports with  the  public  welfare,  and  the  co- 
operative part  therein  played  by  the  charity 
in  question.  Thus  churches  post  notices 
for  the  passer,  and  offer  leaflets  to  those 
who  enter;  and  charities  of  all  kinds 
advertise  their  needs  and  opportunities  in 
ways  and  directions  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular office  they  perform.  Not  the 
attention  it  can  usurp,  but  that  which  it 
may  claim,  sets  the  limit  to  the  methods 
of  publicity  to  be  used  by  any  charity. 

Museums  are  that  form  of  charity  whose 
whole  function  consists  in  offering  tangible 
objects  to  public  observation.  They  are 
what  we  call  exhibitions,  and  permanent 
ones.  Moreover,  they  are  divided  into 
two  radically  distinct  types,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  one  being  public  information, 
of  the  other  public  delectation.  To  the 
first  type  belong  museums  of  science,  pure 
and  applied,  including  history;  to  the 
second,  museums  of  fine  art. 

Observation  is  an  affair  of  the  con- 
templative, not  the  active  life.  The 
beneficiaries  of  schools,  churches  or  hospitals 
must  do  something,  or  permit  something 
to  be  done;  the  beneficiaries  of  museums 
are  visitors,  or  see-era,  persons  who  are  held 
to  do  nothing  but  inspect  certain  permanent 
objects.  But  a  small  part  of  life  can  be 
devoted  to  purely  contemplative  ends. 
During  most  of  our  time  we  must  be  active 
otherwise  than  purely  as  see-ers.  The  claim 
of  all  museums  upon  public  attention  is 
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therefore  a  comparatively  small  one.  They 
are  institutions  established  in  the  main  for 
the  use  of  leisure  time.  The  kind  of 
publicity  appropriate  to  museums  is  con- 
fined to  measures  making  known  a  profit- 
able employment  of  spare  moments.  A 
certain  reserve  and  modesty  is  in  place  in 
whatever  methods  of  publicity  are  at- 
tempted by  any  museum. 

There  is  an  added  and  fundamental 
reason  for  reserve  and  modesty  in  pub- 
lishing the  advantages  of  museums  of  fine 
art.  Information  and  delectation  are  two 
very  different  operations  of  the  human 
spirit;  one  calling  into  play  the  perceptions 
and  the  thoughts  only,  or  what  is  called  the 
mind;  the  other  the  sensibilities  and  the 
emotions,  or  what  is  called  the  heart.  The 
mind  can  be  opened  at  will,  but  not  the 
heart.  A  meteoric  specimen,  or  General 
Washington's  riding  boots,  could  be  shown 
in  a  street  car  and  interest  almost  every 
one;  a  landscape  by  Corot  might  interest 
almost  no  one.  The  active  effort  to  ad- 
vertise enjoyment,  to  turn  people's  hearts 
to  it,  will  in  general  be  fruitless.  It  will 
be  the  form  only  and  not  the  fact  of  ad- 
vertisement. Every  work  of.  fine  art 
proposes  that  we  share  in  the  taste  of 
another  person  who  has  shaped  it  after 
his  own  heart;  and  in  order  that  we  should 
do  so  at  all,  our  own  hearts  must  be  cast 
in  somewhat  the  same  mold.  Hence  no 
means  of  compelling  the  notice  of  every  one 
will  avail  to  make  known  works  of  art. 
They  must  be  means  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  those  disposed  thereto  in  advance. 
The  publicity  proper  to  museums  of  art 
is  passive  and  not  active;  consisting  not 
in  advertisements  forcing  attention,  but 
in  notifications  rewarding  attention.  An 
electric  sign  would  arrest  the  careless  eye, 
but  to  no  purpose.  A  notice  painted  in  a 
public  conveyance,  hung  in  a  hotel  office  or 
shown  in  a  movie  series  would  detain  the 
interested  eye  and  to  good  purpose. 

The  handicap  extends  to  all  forms  of  fine 
art;  but  to  intangible  art  in  a  minor  way. 
The  advertisement,  by  box  office  or  critic, 
of  the  ephemeral  exhibitions  we  call 
concerts  or  plays,  consists,  in  so  far  as 
certainly  effective,  for  art,  of  notifications 
to  the  kindred-minded  as  to  when  and 
where  they  can  see  and  hear  the  perform- 
ances such  persons  are  prepared  to  enjoy. 


They  are  also  largely  ineffective  for  art — 
however  effective  for  money — since  a  good 
share  of  the  audiences  drawn  by  the  clamor 
of  posters  and  headlines  do  not  get  their 
money's  worth  in  enjoyment  as  the  ex- 
ceptions among  them  do.  Nevertheless, 
arts  of  movement,  like  music  and  the 
drama,  in  which  there  is  always  something 
doing,  are  fitted  much  more  to  the  general 
taste  than  the  still  contents  of  museum 
galleries — ^foster  children  of  silence  and 
slow  time — ^and  actively  advertising  these 
stirring  enjoyments  will  meet  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  success.  The  advertisement 
of  literature  by  publishers  and  reviewers  has 
also  its  own  special  advantage  in  that  it 
uses  the  written  word  to  recommend  the 
written  word.  We  are  after  all  reading, 
just  as  we  should  be  were  we  immersed  in 
the  books  bespoken;  and  any  excerpts 
offered  us  are  fragments  of  the  works  of 
art  themselves. 

Pictures  and  statues  speak  in  a  language 
not  of  words  but  of  lines  and  colors  and 
volumes.  Nevertheless,  some  years  ago 
it  was  argued  that  a  museum  should  seek 
popular  vogue  by  featuring  itself  and  its 
treasures  in  newsy  articles  for  Sunday 
papers.  The  enthusiasm  which  conceived 
a  plan  so  up-to-date  is  taking,  and  the 
tolerant  American  is  inclined  at  first  to 
yield  to  it.  Yet  the  contact  of  frigid  fact 
acts  as  a  deterrent.  The  project  is  in- 
effective and  even  condemnable.  For  it 
presents  a  picture  nothing  less  than  hideous; 
a  hideous  picture  of  fools  rushing  in  where 
angels  would  fear  to  tread.  The  reason 
why  it  is  hideous  is  that  just  given.  Fine 
art  is  essentially  retiring — "sweetly  tor- 
ments us  with  invitations  to  its  inaccessible 
home."  It  is  one  of  the  intrinsically  un- 
boomable  things.  Each  of  its  innumerable 
types  and  sub-types  exists  only  for  those 
who  delight  in  that  variety  of  it,  and  there- 
by betray  some  germ  of  like  fancies  in  their 
own  bosoms.  It  must  reveal  itself,  cannot 
be  forced  or  questioned — ^as  Psyche  and 
Elsa  found  out — and  will  reveal  itself  only 
unawares  even  to  the  sincere  and  devoted 
heart.  What  can  be  published  abroad 
about  it  is  only  the  hem  of  its  garment, 
only  the  pound  where  it  was  once  im- 
prisoned. In  another  phrase,  the  effort  to 
induce,  through  the  public  press,  a  whole- 
sale appreciation  of  works  of  tangible  art 
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presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  that  whose 
essence  is  perfection  imperfectly  presented 
to  imperfect  apprehension.  This  is  non- 
sense, and  nonsense  in  fine  art  is  ugliness. 
The  fact  that  there  are  enthusiasts  among 
us  willing  to  undertake  the  task  conclusively 
proves  them  incompetent  for  it.  It  is  to 
believe  heaven  within  our  reach  and  we 
archangels  to  grasp  it,  to  think  that  that 
which  is  in  reality  the  bearer  of  the  highest 
and  best  experiences  of  human  life  can  be 
scattered  broadcast  through  it.  The  pro- 
ject suggests  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid's 
half -humorous  ideal — "the  Froudes  and 
Macaulays  of  the  daily  press" — which 
long  gave  a  flavor  of  mockery  to  the  word 
''journalism."  It  suggests  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase  for  Edwin  and  his  asso- 
ciates— "the  young  lions  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph."  For  it  is  as  impossible  that  a 
newspaper  should  bring  the  contents  of 
our  museums  effectively  home  to  readers 
generally  as  it  would  be  that  an  editor 
should  write  of  passing  events  as  Froude 
and  M acaulay  did  of  their  subject-matter, 
or  that  a  young  lion  should  storm  a  walled 
city.  This  is  the  first  and  fundamental 
thing  to  recognize  about  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  based  on  untruth,  and  on  untruth 
nothing  can  permanently  stand. 

Newspaper  campaigns  on  behalf  of 
museums  are  in  particular  distinctly  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  art  in  this  country. 
Ours  is  a  nation  of  average  standards.  But 
a  museum  of  fine  art  knows  no  average 
standards.  Its  function  is  to  preserve  the 
best.  It  deserts  its  cause  when  it  seeks  to 
make  known  the  best  by  methods  of  average 
scope.  The  curator  who  relies  on  the  press 
shows  his  ignorance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
with  and  what  he  has  to  do  with  it — con- 
fesses in  effect  that  he  "does  not  know  his 
business."  The  influence  of  the  museum  is 
lent  to  perpetuate  a  popular  confusion 
between  the  outward  and  second-rate 
publicity  which  a  newspaper  can  give  a  work 
of  tangible  art  and  the  inward  and  first-rate 
publicity  at  which  the  painting  or  the 
sculpture  itself  aims.  Of  this  it  would 
positively  hinder  the  course.  May  Heaven 
forfend  that  the  custodians  of  excellence 
in  this  our  beloved  land  of  mediocrity 
should  by  their  own  act  strengthen  the 
delusion  that  the  mediocre  is  "equally 
as"  good. 


All  museums  would  like  to  have  crowds  of 
visitors — ^but  only  if  they  are  real  visitors, 
real  see-ers  of  what  is  before  them.  Let 
all  museums  be  open  to  crowds,  and  let 
museums  of  science  and  history  even  seek 
to  attract  crowds,  as  by  setting  up  specimen 
show-windows  in  business  streets,  or  by 
organizing  visits  en  masse.  Most  of  such 
throngs  get  much  from  the  exhibits  they 
are  marshalled  to  see.  But  let  not  museums 
of  fine  art  rely  on  these  insistent  methods, 
or  think  that  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  when  they  have  gathered  the 
crowds.  Such  a  publicity  yields  a  minimal 
harvest  of  real  comprehension  and  a 
maximal  by-product  of  the  familiarity  that 
breeds  contempt  and  dulls  vision.  For 
museums  of  fine  art  effective  publicity  will 
consist  in  the  widest  public  offer  of  the 
opportunity  to  see  beautiful  things  and  of 
help  in  seeing  them  well.  Compulsion  in 
any  form,  as  by  the  trumpeting  of  a  House 
— or  any  other  organ,  is  as  futile  for  their 
aims  as  every  effort  to  lay  out  a  highway  to 
the  sky  has  always  been  and  will  always  be. 


PAINTINGS  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  paintings 
of  National  Park  scenery  was  set  forth 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  the  early  part  of  January.  This 
exhibition  was  assembled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  was  purposed 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  natural  beauty 
as  a  national  asset.  It  also  incidentally 
showed  the  value  of  art  as  a  medium 
through  which  this  beauty  could  best  be 
made  manifest  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 
The  recognition  of  these  two  facts  by  the 
National  government  and  the  understand- 
ing that  the  exhibition  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  similar  yearly  events  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  exhibition 
comprised  paintings  by  Bierstadt,  Moran, 
Elliott  Daingerfield,  DeWitt  Parshall, 
Edward  Potthast,  William  Ritschel,  William 
S.  Robinson,  Ballard  Williams,  Gardner 
Symons,  Birger  Sandzen,  Lucien  Powell  and 
others. 


BIRGER  SANDZEN:    PAINTER  AND 
LITHOGRAPHER 


BIRGER  SANDZEN,  a  number  of 
whose  recent  lithographs  are  repro- 
duced herewith,  ia  a  Scandinaviaa  by  birth, 
who  is  living  and  working  in  our  great 
mid-west,  and  has  done  much  to  develop  a 
love  of  art  among  the  people  of  the  great 
plains.  He  is  essentially  a  modem  and  on 
independent,  but  in  the  best  sense  of  these 
words.  He  draws  and  he  paints  with  force 
and  individuality;  he  follows  none.  His 
pictures  are  personal  interpretations,  rend- 
ered with  much  directness  and  great 
virility.  He  has  something  to  say  and  he 
says  it  strongly.  The  Kansas  country  is 
not  considered  picturesque,  but  he  has 
found  it  so,  and  has  made  others  see  its 
beauty.  The  Colorado  boulder  region 
he  has  also  found  immensely  attractive, 
and  his  pictures  painted  there  set  forth  its 
beauty  of  bigness.  So  also  his  oil  paintings 
interpret  the  majesty  and  colorful  quality  of 
the  mountains,  not  as  others  have  inter- 
preted them,  but  in  a  manner  which  is  vivid. 
US 


The  Scandinavian  temperament  is  his 
by  heritage — courage,  determination,  love 
of  adventure.  This  shows  in  his  work,  and 
to  these  inherent  qualities  may  be  at- 
tributed his  coming  to  America.  After 
studying  art  under  Zorn,  Bergh  and  Hassel- 
berg,  in  Stockholm,  he  entered  the  classes 
of  Aman-Jean  in  Paris,  and  there  came  in 
contact  with  many  Americans,  from  whom 
he  heard  of  the  big  new  land  waiting  to  be 
tilled.  In  the  fall  of  1894  he  came  to 
America  and  accepted  a  position  in  Bethany 
College,  at  Lindsborg,  Kan.  With  the 
exception  of  two  trips  to  Europe  he  has 
been  there  ever  since,  and  he  has  been  doing 
real  pioneer  work. 

Lindsborg  has  today  the  largest  number 
of  practicing  artists  in  proportion  to  ita 
population  of  any  city  in  this  country.  By 
artists,  however,  is  not  meant  merely 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects,  but  also 
musicians.  The  musical  festivals  held 
in    this  city   of  the  plains   have   become 
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celebrated  for  their  quality  and  musically 
are  welcomed  events — occasions  of  national 
pride.  They  are  attended  by  people  from 
all  over  the  state  of  Kansas  and  from  other 
adjacent  states — more  than  7,000  a  day. 
It  is  at  that  time  the  annual  exhibition  of 
paintings  is  held  and,  though  music  makes 
the  stronger  appeal,  the  pictures  do  not  go 
unheeded. 

From  Mr.  Sandzen*s  classes,  furthermore, 
have  gone  out  young  men  and  women  as 
teachers  to  other  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
middle  west;  thus  the  inspiration  has 
spread.  To  a  great  extent  Mr.  Sandzen 
has  worked  alone,  being  remote  from  the 
so-called  art  centers  and  too  busy  to  come 
east.  But  he  has  not  gotten  out  of  step 
^th  the  times.  In  the  west  he  has  travelled 
extensively,  and  he  has  kept  his  mind  fixed 
on  his  purpose.  He  has  exhibited  little  in 
the  east,  and  his  name  here  is  still  com- 
paratively little  known,  but  abroad  he  is 
not  only  known  but  respected.  When  the 
war  began  he  had  been  invited  to  make 
special  exhibition  of  his  works  in  London 
jtnd  in  Stockholm,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
he  will  do  so.  Very  recently  three  of  Mr. 
Sandzen's  works  have  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  the  National  Museum  in 
Sweden.  These  facts  testify  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  it  is 
not  for  applause  that  this  artist  is  striving. 
To  him  art  is,  as  Mr.  Chase  has  put  it,  '*a 
great  and  glorious  profession,"  and  it  is 
his  conviction  that  from  out  of  this  vast 
land  of  ours  will  come  an  art  which  if  kept 
from  commercialism  and  insincerity  will 
reflect  those  larger  and  better  traits  of  a 
great  and  noble  nation — an  art  which  will 
without  losing  sight  of  tradition  mark  an  era 
of  progress  and  new  development. 

In  the  (1916)  spring  number  of  the 
American  Scandinavian  Review,  Miss  Mary 
£.  Marsh  in  an  admirably  written  article 
gives  an  interesting  and  authoritative 
account  of  the  evolution  of  this  artist  and 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  art. 

"It  is  quite  a  step,**  she  says,  "from 
Sweden  to  Kansas,  especially  Kansas  in  the 
early  nineties.  Sandzen  has  always  lived 
in  a  country  where  life  was  settled,  fixed, 
cultivated;  a  country  of  many  traditions, 
where  the  arts  held  an  honored  place.  He 
had  come  to  a  land  raw,  fluid,  changing, 
devoid  of  native  traditions,  devoid  of  art. 


devoid  of  all  but  youth,  hope  and  wonderful 
material  resources.  A  transplanted  tree 
does  not  strike  roots  at  once.  The  work  of 
adaption  is  slow.  For  several  years  Sand- 
zen painted  but  little.  His  work  was 
still  inspired  by  his  European  experiences 
and  was  of  slight  value.  He  was  neither 
a  Swede  nor  an  American.  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  Old  World,  nor  did  he  yet 
grasp  the  New. 

"As  he  continued  to  live  in  the  plains, 
however,  he  began  to  see  a  kind  of  beauty 
in  the  endless  sweep  of  country.  The  idea 
that  here  in  his  hand  lay  a  new  field  for 
artistic  expression,  began  to  germinate  in 
his  mind.  Instead  of  looking  backward, 
he  began  to  look  forward.  His  career  as 
an  artist  began. 

"Kansas  possesses  a  comparatively  dry 
climate.  Hence  the  sunsets  are  more 
brilliant,  the  distances  more  transparent, 
the  sunshine  more  intense  than  in  an 
atmosphere  of  more  humidity.  Sandzen 
realized  that  the  soft  grays,  greens  and 
blues  he  had  used  in  his  studio  days  must 
be  discarded  for  pigments  of  greater  in- 
tensity. In  order  to  express  the  vibrant 
quality  of  the  landscape  about  him,  he  must 
raise  the  key  of  his  color,  just  as  Monet 
and  his  followers  found  when  they  began  to 
work  out-of-doors  in  France.  In  this  way 
Sandzen  began  to  solve  his  problem, 
namely  to  find  an  adequate  personal 
technique  that  would  interpret  the  plains 
he  had  begun  to  love. 

"Ten  years  he  spent  in  constant  study 
and  experiment.  He  filled  many  sketch 
books,  wasted  yards  of  canvas  and  pounds 
of  paint.  Much  time  he  spent  out-of- 
doors,  sometimes  with  sketch  book  and 
pencil  in  hand,  when  he  would  make  quick, 
viril  sketches,  summing  up  the  landscape 
as  simply  as  possible.  At  other  times  he 
was  content  merely  to  wander  and  observe, 
for  he  believed  strongly  in  the  training  of 
the  memory,  and  often  worked  entirely 
from  the  impression  he  had  received  from 
momentary  splendor  of  nature.  So  many 
of  the  most  wonderful  effects  of  light 
thrown  on  hill  and  mountain  or  cloud  last 
but  for  a  moment. 

"Some  of  these  experimehts  were  failures; 
ma^ny  were  very  crude  while  some  of  them 
were  successful.  Lindsborg  was  far  away 
from   art  exhibitions   or  the   talk   of   the 
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studios,  and  Sandzen  worked  doggedly 
on  alone,  keeping  at  his  work  in  spite  of 
discouragement  and  misunderstanding.  .  .  . 
Gradually,  however,  the  years  of  work 
began  to  bear  friiit.  Experiments  ceased 
to  be  only  e'xperiments. 

"As  might  be  inferred,  this  artist  is  a 
revolutionist  against  all  formulas  and  rules, 
good  or  bad.  To  him  nature  is  the  only 
teacher,  life  the  only  school.  He  believes 
that  each  individual  must  discover  or 
rediscover  certain  truths  before  these 
truths  can  mean  anything  to  him.  The 
popular  method  of  stealing  a  trick  of  han- 
dling from  one  master,  a  tone  from  another, 
a  composition  from  a  third,  he  abhors.  .  .  . 

"The  method  of  working  which  Sandzen 
has  devised  is,  like  all  he  does,  the  product 
of    his    own    temperament.     In    studying 


a  landscape  he  makes  as  many  as  fifty 
sketches  of  it  in  charcoal  or  pencil  followed 
by  studies  in  color,  and  the  final  painting  is 
the  very  synthesis  of  the  landscape,  sure, 
clear  and  beautiful.  He  knows  exactly 
what  he  intends  to  say  before  he  touches 
the  brush  to  the  canvas,  and  works  slowly 
and  deliberately,  with  an  inner  enthusiasm 
that  is  often  hard  to  keep  in  hand.  He 
composes,  analyzes,  arranges,  striving  for 
simplicity  and  clearness.  .  .  .  By  studying 
honestly  and  perseveringly  the  simple  form 
and  color  of  a  primitive  landscape  he  has 
gradually  learned  the  great  fundamental 
principles  of  landscape  design  and  color 
treatment.  As  a  painter,  teacher,  writer 
and  lecturer  he  exercises  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  the  young 
national  art  of  the  southwest.*' 


THE  SIXTH  BIENNIAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 

CORCORAN  GALLERY 


THE  Sixth  Biennial  Exhibition  of  Con- 
temporary American  Paintings  held 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at  Wash- 
ington from  December  16th  to  January  21st 
was  an  enlivening  and  interesting  display, 
exceedingly  varied  and  broadly  compre- 
hensive. The  pictures,  of  which  there  were 
over  four  hundred,  occupied  all  of  the 
galleries  of  the  second  floor  of  this  institu- 
tion's well-designed  building. 

The  jury  of  selection  and  awards  con- 
sisted of  Childe  Hassam,  Chairman;  Philip 
L.  Hale,  George  Bellows,  Hugh  Brecken- 
ridge  and  Walter  Griffin. 

The  prizes  were  bestowed  as  follows: 
First  W.  A.  Clark  prize,  $2,000,  and  the 
Corcoran  Gold  Medal  to  Arthur  B.  Da  vies 
for  "Castalias";  second  W.  A.  Clark  prize, 
$1,500  and  the  Corcoran  Silver  Medal  to 
Ernest  Lawson  for  "Boat  House:  Winter — 
Harlem  River";  third  W.  A.  Clark  prize, 
$1,000  and  the  Corcoran  Bronze  Medal  to 
Hugh  H.  Breckenridge  for  "Nude  with 
Still  Life";  fourth  W.  A.  Clark  prize, 
$500,  and  the  Corcoran  Honorable  Mention 
to  George  B.  Luks  for  "Woman  and 
Macaws."  The  cash  prizes  are  all  donated 
by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark,  former  U.  S. 


Senator  from  Montana  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art. 

From  this  exhibition  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  has  acquired  by  purchase  for  its 
permanent  collection  "The  Japanese 
Screen"  by  Robert  Reid,  "The  Seam- 
stress" by  Joseph  DeCamp,  "Portrait  of 
the  Artist"  by  Sidney  E.  Dickinson,  "The 
Brass  Kettle"  by  Dines  Carlsen,  "Moon- 
light on  a  Calm  Sea"  by  Emil  Carlsen, 
"Dawn"  by  Hayley  Lever,  and  "The 
House  Maid"  by  William  M.  Paxton. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  exhibition  is  a 
collection  of  eighteen  paintings  by  John 
Singer  Sargent  to  which  one  entire  room 
has  been  given.  This  collection  includes 
a  number  of  paintings  shown  in  the  Sargent 
exhibition  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  last  summer,  and  in  addition,  among 
other  notable  canvases,  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  White, 
wife  of  the  former  Ambassador  to  Italy 
and  to  France — one  of  the  finest  and  most 
discerning  portraits  that  Mr.  Sargent  has 
painted — full  not  only  of  technical  merit 
and  artistic  worth,  but  personality  and 
spiritual  significance.     The  composition  is 


NELL  AND  ELINOK 


charmingly  rendered,  the  texture  initiut- 
able.  the  pose  and  expression  peculiarly 
happy  and  the  interpretation  of  character 
ia  so  subtle  yet  ao  sympathetic  that  none 
can  fail  to  feel  its  significance.  Tliis  same 
quality  ia  to  be  found,  if  to  a  lesser  degree, 
in  all  of  the  portraits  in  this  room,  the 
majority  of  which  are  of  women.  More 
here  perhaps  than  in  any  other  exhibition 
of  this  great  painter's  work  was  that  skill 
and  knowledge  which  have  gone  to  win  him 
distinction  frankly  manifested.  It  was  an 
illuminating  and  inspiring  display. 

There  were  other  fine  paintings  to  be 
found  in  this  exhibition— portraits  which 
in  some  instances  approached  very  near,  if 
they  did  not  attain,  the  standard  which 
Mr.  Sargent  set.  For  instance,  Douglas 
Volk's  magnificent  portrait  of  Felix  Adier, 
owned    and    lent    by    the    Metropolitan 


Museum  of  Art;  Duvaneck'a  portrait  of 
the  late  John  W.  Alexander,  painted  when 
Mr.  Ale^cander  was  a  young  man;  William 
M.  Chase's  admirable  portrait  of  former 
Senator  William  A.  Clark,  a  much  more 
vital  and  veracious  characterization  than 
the  well-known  portrait  of  Mr.  Clark  by 
Besnard;  Kenyon  Cox's  portrut  of  Emil 
Carlsen;  a  lovely  head  of  a  young  girl, 
painted  by  an  almost  unknown  artist. 
Ercole  Cartotto  of  Boston — but  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate.  The  inclusion  of 
works  by  .tohn  Sloan,  George  Luks,  Jerome 
Myers,  Morris  Prendergast.  Arthur  B. 
Davies.  Charles  Reiffel  and  E.  Ambrose 
Webster,  as  well  as  by  George  de  Forest 
Brush,  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Horatio 
Walker,  Ballard  Wiillama  and  Emil  Carlsen 
went  to  show  how  broad  and  interesting 
was  the  range  of  this  exhibition. 
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WITH  REGARD  TO  EXHIBITIONS 

There  is  a  riot  of  exhibitions  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  eastern  cities.  No  sooner  do 
a  number  close  than  twice  that  number 
seem  to  open.  There  are  not  enough  pic- 
tures to  go  round  and  exhibition  managers 
importune  artists  and  owners  for  loans 
with  the  eagerness  not  to  say  cunning  of 
bargain  seekers. 

Furthermore  prizes  are  distributed  lav- 
ishly. In  connection  with  almost  every 
exhibition  the  announcement  of  such 
awards  constitutes  the  chief  item  of 
publicity.  One  painter  received  no  less 
than  three  prizes  from  three  different  ex- 
hibitions during  the  past  season  within  a 
fortnight.  In  almost  every  instance  recipi- 
ents in  previous,  seasons  are  hora  concours, 
so  the  list  of  those  eligible  is  gradually 
diminishing,  but  the  practice  continues 
and  apparently  gains  in  popularity. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean,  this  multi- 
plicity of  exhibitions,  this  profusion  of 
prize  awards.'^  Prosperity  for  the  artist, 
interest  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  public?  Not  at  all.  If  in  an  exhibition 
comprising  400  paintings,  SO  arc  sold,  much 
surprise  is  occasioned,  and  every  means 
that  can  be  devised  is  resorted  to  by 
exhibition  managers  to  wile  the  public 
to  see  the  pictures.  The  painters  go  and 
doubtless  find  it  helpful,  though  some  are 
of  the  conviction  that  too  much  exhibition 
tasting  is  not  even  good  for  painters, 
mediocre    production     rarely     stimulating 


effort.  Some  other  people  go,  art  writers,  a 
few  picture  lovers,  the  curious  and  in- 
quiring, but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
attendance  at  current  exhibitions  is  not 
made  up  of  the  mass  of  people  who  con- 
stitute the  bulwark  of  our  nation,  the 
thinking,  cultured  or  uncultured,  working 
people,  with  or  without  means.  In  other 
words  that  these  functions — if  they  may  so 
be  called — have  actually  little  place  in  our 
national  life.  It  may  be  objected  that  in 
the  final  analysis  art  is  for  the  few,  but  the 
art  of  the  exhibition  in  our  larger  eastern 
cities  at  present  is  unfortunately  neither 
selective  nor  popular — it  is  exploited  and 
that  is  about  all.  The  prize  awards  are 
to  a  great  extent  part  of  the  exploitation, 
they  attract  attention,  they  advertise  the 
show.  To  claim  that  they  are  anything 
else  would  be  an  absurdity.  Rarely,  in- 
deed, does  such  an  award  really  signify 
supreme  merit,  not  through  any  lack  of 
conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  awarded,  but  through  the 
physical  impossibility  of  selecting  the  best 
of  many  kinds,  especially  when  a  large 
majority  of  works  shown  are  "not  compet- 
ing." The  public  is  entertained,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  misled.  A  prize  is  con- 
vincingly authoritative,  as  is  the  printed 
word,  and  none  can  gainsay  it.  The  real 
question  is,  however,  are  art  and  the 
artists  being  profited  or  not.'* 

The  exhibition  as  an  institution  un- 
doubtedly has  its  value.  The  artist  must 
need  have  an  opportunity  to  show  his  work ; 
there  must  be  a  place  in  which  he  and  his 
public  may  meet,  not  in  order  that  he  may 
sell  his  productions  only,  but  that  he  may 
deliver  his  message.  There  is  something 
wrong  nevertheless  in  the  present  system. 
An  exhibition  should  be  a  feast,  it  is  more 
often  a  weariness  to  the  soul — a  per- 
plexity. It  should  be  an  outlet,  a  fresh 
spring  of  inspiration;  it  is  too  often  a  stag- 
nant pool.  There  is  something  wrong, 
but  what?  Too  many  exhibitions,  too 
little  coordination  of  effort,  too  much 
exploitation,  too  few  painters  with  really 
something  to  say?  It  would  look  so,  and 
if  this  is  the  case  art  is  not  advancing,  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
which  means  so  much  both  to  art  and  our 
national  life,  will  fade  away  ere  it  blossoms 
and  leave  the  field  which  is  so  promising. 
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arid  and  dry»  not  because  of  lack  of  fertility 
but  on  account  of  unwise,  feverish  tillage. 
It  is  a  real  danger,  but  the  remedy  may  be 
far  to  seek. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  THE  Editor  of 

The  American  Magazine  of  Art: 

I  have  been  looking  over  "The  Planks'* 
in  your  Platform  in  the  December  number 
of  the  magazine  and  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  very  vital  one  missing — a  big  hole  in  the 
floor — and  I  would  suggest  to  the  board  that 
something  to  this  effect  be  added.  To 
protect  the  financial  and  legal  rights  of 
artists,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  do 
so — this  committee  to  have  a  secretary 
to  whom  artists  may  apply  for  information 
and  advice — and  further  that  in  the  case  of 
copvTight,  of  contracts,  of  exhibitions,  etc., 
the  secretary  should  inform  applicants  of 
the  laws,  and  of  the  usual  form  of  agree- 
ments they  should  enter  into,  with  dealers 
or  exhibitions — and  that  if  copyright  or 
contracts  are  infringed  or  broken  the 
Federation  through  this  committee  should 
defend  the  members.  This  is  already  done 
all  over  the  world  for  authors  by  the 
Authors  Societies  of  America  and  Europe, 
and  by  dealers  through  the  societies. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  England 
for  the  protection  of  artists  not  only  by  the 
Society  of  Authors,  but  by  an  artistic  body. 
The  Imperial  Arts  League,  somewhat 
similar  in  aims  to  the  Federation — but 
devoting  most  of  its  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  artists — and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
not  only  should  our  rights  be  protected  as 
artists  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  but 
I  am  still  more  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
not  onlv  is  it  the  dutv  of  the  Federation 
to  take  up  this  work  but  that  the  Federa- 
tion is  the  only  body  which  can  do  so — 
with  strength — and  with  power — which 
means  authority.  I  write  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  infringement  of  copyright 
continually — and  frequently  taking  place 
in  publishing.  The  sharp  practices  of 
unscrupulous,  and  unsound  dealers,  and 
the  artists  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
exhibition  arrangements,  terms  and  condi- 
tions— by  all  of  which  millions  are  lost 
annually. 

Advice    in    these    and    other    similar 


matters  could  be  furnished  artists 
privately,  and  would  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  them  as  well  as  exposing  some  of  the  wiles 
and  games  of  the  hangers  on  of  art.  I  write 
this  open  letter  as  a  suggestion, — but  I 
believe  a  suggestion  of  value  to  the  Federa- 
tion— for  the  establishment  of  such  a  de- 
partment or  board,  or  committee  would 
enormously  increase  its  membership. 

Yours, 
Joseph  Pennell. 

NOTES 

The  National  Academv  of 
THE  NATIONAL  design  held  iU  100th' an- 

ACADEMY  OF    niygrg^y  exhibition  in  the 
DESIGNS       pjjjg  J^J,^^   Galleries,  New 

EXHIBITION  y^^^  f^^^  December  16th 
to  Januarv  14th.  This  exhibition  com- 
prised  381  works,  292  of  which  were  paint- 
ings, the  remainder  sculpture.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  works  of  art  exhibited  were 
by  academicians  and  associates,  the  greater 
number  being  by  non-members  of  the 
Academy.  This  exhibition  is  essentially 
the  artist  forum,  being  organized  and  held 
by  artists,  not  for  the  education  of  the 
public  but  for  the  benefit  of  producing 
artists,  affording  opportunity  of  display 
as  well  as  competitive  test  of  merit. 

The  general  character  of  this  100th 
exhibition  was  notably  conservative  and 
strong,  and  among  the  works  shown  were 
numerous  paintings  possessing  both  sub- 
jective interest  and  technical  merit — works 
in  which  compK)sition  and  those  other 
elements  which  go  far  toward  the  making 
of  a  work  of  art  had  been  brought  into  play 
with  a  result  not  onlv  satisfactory  but 
permanently  engaging. 

The  prize  awards  were  as  follows:  First 
Altman  prize,  $1,000,  to  Lawton  Parker  of 
Chicago  for  a  nude,  "La  Paresse";  second 
Altman  prize,  $500,  to  E.  I.  Couse,  for  "A 
Vision  of  the  Past,"  an  Indian  picture; 
Carnegie  prize,  $500  to  Howard  Russell 
Butler,  for  "Maine  Cliffs  in  Moonlight"; 
the  Thomas  R.  Proctor  prize,  $200,  to 
Philip  L.  Hale,  for  his  portrait  of  Capt. 
Peter  Turner;  the  Isidor  medal  to  George 
Bellows,  for  "Doris  in  the  Parlor";  the 
Julia  A.  Shaw  Memorial  prize,  $300,  to 
Marie  Danforth  Page,  for  her  portrait, 
"Charlotte";     the   Helen   Foster   Barnett 
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prize,  $200,  to  Laura  Gardin,  for  her 
"Nymph  and  Satyr,"  and  the  Elizabeth  W. 
Watrous  gold  medal  to  Herbert  Adams,  for 
the  garden  statue,  "Nymph  of  Fernmere." 

At    the    request    of    the 
THE  WONDER    Government    of    Great 

OF  WORK  IN     B^j^^  j^g^pi^  p^^^^  ^^ 
WAR-TIME        ^^^     ^     g^j.i^g     ^^     ijtho. 

graphs  of  the  "Wonder  of  Work  in  War- 
Time"  in  England — pictures  of  the  British 
munition  factories,  illustrating  a  side  of  the 
war  which  has  not  been  previously  em- 
phasized in  the  light  of  patriotic  endeavor. 
This  series  of  lithographs  is  first  to  be  shown 
in  London  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  later  under  the  auspices  of 
the  the  government  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Allied  Nations. 
Mr.  Pennell  has  generously  offered  to  send 
a  set  of  these  lithographs  to  this  country  to 
be  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

The  New  Hope  group  of 
THE  NEW  HOPE  pointers  has  sent  out  a 
GROUP  special  exhibition  on  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  various  art  museums  this  winter. 
This  exhibition  in  December  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  Art  Museum  of  Cincinnati.  It 
comprises  thirty-nine  works,  five  each  by 
the  following  painters,  R.  Sloan  Bredin, 
Morgan  Colt,  Daniel  Garber,  Charles 
Rosen,  Robert  Spencer,  while  W.  L.  Lathrop 
contributes  seven. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  this 
exhibition  Harrison  S.  Morris  says,  "If 
we  are  to  have  an  Art  in  America  that  will 
last  as  long  as  the  Art  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  is  going  to  come  out  of  the  earth  that  we 
know  and  love.  .  .  . 

This  is  what  the  New  Hope  group  of 
painters  are  doing  for  us  all.  They  have 
gone  to  live  in  a  country  that  holds  the 
simple  picturesqueness  of  river  and  hill 
and  meadow  and  they  are  fixing  the  charm 
of  charm  on  canvas  to  be  a  lasting  source  of 
emotion  for  the  spectator,  a  sort  of  storage 
battery  of  gentle  beauty  that  can  be  turned 
on  whenever  your  spirit  is  receptive  and 
wants  to  mingle  with  the  essence  of  land 
and  sky. 

"The  New  Hope  Painters  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  earliest  of  them,  W.  L. 


Lathrop,  to  the  Delaware  Valley  at  New 
Hope,  Pa.  This  is  a  quiet  village  by  a  big, 
slow  river  with  country  stores  and  country 
mills,  white  and  gray;  a  little  wayside  inn; 
a  bridge  and  a  main  street  that  echoes  to  an 
occasional  trolley  and  to  flowing  coimtry 
gossip.  The  homes  of  the  painters  lie 
beside  the  river  here  and  there,  and  they 
make  the  old  miller's  house,  which  Lathrop 
took,  their  rendezvous.  They  are  as  in- 
timate as  leaves  on  a  tree,  but  they  are  just 
as  individual.  They  all  paint  the  vistas 
from  their  front  doors,  or  the  mills  in  the 
town,  or  the  hills  behind  them,  but  each 
finds  these  objects  the  language  of  his  own 
temperament  and  each  produces  his  own 
interpretation. 

"Some  of  the  men  paint  figures,  as 
Garber  does  with  knowledge  and  power, 
and  as  Spencer  does  with  great  feeling  for 
the  pathos  of  labor  and  country  toil,  but 
they  are  a  group  that  loves  landscape 
and  knows  its  meaning  and  its  poetry,  and 
when  they  use  figures  you  will  find  them  an 
attribute  of  landscape,  or  you  will  note  that 
that  landscape  is  a  part  of  the  composition. 

"I  don't  know  a  mind  more  at  one  with 
the  loveliness  of  nature  than  Lathrop's. 
In  his  l^est  pictures  he  is  an  idyllist  who 
gives  you  the  feeling  that  a  fine  morning  in 
June  gives  you,  with  a  country  lane  running 
before  you  as  a  temptation  to  your  feet. 

"  Colt  has  taken  a  more  decorative  point 
of  view.  He  sees  the  beauty  of  form  in  the 
fields  and  streams. 

"Rosen  is  saturated  with  the  sentiment 
of  Pennsylvania  and  paints  it  with  mastery; 
and  if  Bredin  is  the  late  comer  in  the  group, 
he  is  worthy  of  its  ideals. 

"Out  of  such  circles  of  our  own  artists 
must  mature,  soon  or  late,  that  self- 
revelation  of  our  race  which  is  the  most 
precious  heritage  left  by  a  people  to  the 
world." 

American  women  engaged 
SCULPTURE  BY  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^le  art  of 

WOMEN  sculpture  have  shown  in 
a  most  conclusive  manner  that  they  have 
in  the  last  decade  made  very  appreciable 
advances  in  the  technique  of  the  profession 
and  in  the  importance  of  their  work.  One 
had  only  to  glance  at  the  exhibition  hdd 
at  the  Plastic  Club  in  Philadelphia  during 
December  to  be  assured  of  that  statement. 


BHILY  CLAYTON  BISHOP 


MoDumental  sculpture  was  well  represented 
ia  the  original  models  of  Anna  Vaughan 
Hyatt's  "Joan  of  Arc."  recently  unveiled 
in  New  York  and  Sally  James  Famham'a 
winning  model  of  the  "Boliver  Monument" 
both  including  equestrian  statues  in  their 
composition.  A  fragment  of  another  monu- 
ment was  a  bead  from  Gertrude  V.  Whit- 
ney's "Titanic  Memorial"  sculptured  in 
black  Belgian  marble.  A  very  expressive 
"Bacchanal  Head"  was  exhibited  by 
Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman,  the  antique 
green  patina  of  the  bronze  giving  the 
joyous  note  of  color  relieving  the  effect 
by  contrast  of  Renee  Prahar's  "Im- 
pression," a  head  in  black  Egyptian  marble 
partly  disengaged  from  the  stone,  rather 
enigmatical  in  it^  suggestion  but,  at  the 
same  time,  a  work  of  real  plastic  art.  The 
late  Helen  Famsworth  Mears  was  the 
sculptor  of  one  of  the  best  bronzes  in  the 
show,  a  beautiful  nude  figure  entitled 
"  Spring."  Edith  Baretto  Parsons  was 
represented  by  two  well  modelled  fountain 
6gures,  "Frog  Baby"  and  "Duck  Baby," 
and  Mary  E.  Cooke  by  another  in  white 
marble  entitled  "Boy  and  Turtle."  Many 
examples  of  applied  art  were  shown,  sun- 
dials, wall  fountains  and  incense  burners 
in  which  sculpture  formed  part  of  the 
design. 

Ninety-one  works  appeared  in  the  cata- 
logue list.    The  Auguste  Kodin  medal  was 


awarded  to  Miss  Hyatt  for  her  model  of 
the  "Joan  of  Arc"  monument,  and  honor- 
able mention  to  Florence  Lucius  for  her 
"Garden  Group"  of  two  dancing  figures, 
to  Grace  Mott  Johnson  for  her  bronze  of 
an  "Old  Lion"  and  to  Beatrice  Fenton  for 
a  "Portrait  Study"  in  plaster.  The  ex- 
hibition was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  C. 
Beatrice  Fox,  aided  by  Miss  Ethel  Ellis 
de  Turck,  chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee. 

E.  C. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

A  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  paintings 
by  William  M.  Chase  will  be  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
during  the  month  of  February,  This  ex- 
hibition is  being  assembled  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  committee,  comprising  Charles 
W.  Gould,  Chairman,  Herbert  Adams. 
Carroll  Beckwith,  Bryson  Burroughs,  Ken- 
yon  Cox,  Frederick  Dielman,  Thomas  W, 
Dewing,  Daniel  C.  French,  Francis  C.  Jones, 
Will  H.  Low,  Frederick  W.  MacMonmes, 
Edward  Robinson.  John  S.  Sargent,  J. 
Aiden  Weir,  and  Irving  R.  Wiles.  This 
committee  will  have  the  full  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Chase,  with  whose 
approval  the  exhibition  is  being  arranged. 

A  collection  of  landscape  paintings  by 
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John  S.  Aiikeney,  some  of  scenes  found  in 
Missouri,  others  on  Cape  Ann,  was  ex- 
hibited in  December  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  attracting  much  favorable 
attention. 

A  commemorative  medal  having  for  its 
motive  the  relief  given  by  America  to  the 
people  of  Belgian  modelled  by  Richard  E. 
Brooks  has  been  struck  and  is  being  sold 
for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  medal  shows  the  profile  heads 
of  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
low  relief.  On  the  reverse  is  an  allegorical 
full-length  figure  of  America,  draped  in 
loose,  flowing  robes.  The  inscription  **A 
Token  of  American  Relief  for  Belgians," 
runs  around  the  design. 

The  Milwaukee  Art  Institute  set  forth 
as  a  holiday  exhibit  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  American  artists,  many  of  which 
were  owned  and  lent  by  Thomas  Whipple 
Dunbar.  Among  the  artists  represented 
were  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  Elliott  Dainger- 
field,  Charles  H.  Davis,  Charles  Warren 
Eaton,  Emil  Carlsen,  Charlotte  B.  Coman, 
Albert  L.  GroU,  J.  C.  Johansen,  W.  L. 
Metcalf,  I..eonard  Ochtman,  D wight  W. 
Tryon,  J.  Alden  AVeir  and  Charles  Sneed 
Williams. 

The  December  exhibitions  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  comprised  paintings 
and  etchings  by  Childe  Hassam,  paintings 
by  John  F.  Carlson,  Edward  B.  Butler, 
Wallace  L.  DeWolf,  and  George  ftussell, 
and  sculpture  by  Mahonri  Young  and  Albin 
Polasek. 

A  very  important  exhibition  of  early 
American  art  is  to  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  beginning  February  4th.  It  com- 
prises portraits  and  other  pictures  by  Amer- 
ican painters  of  the  early  period,  with 
none  of  later  date  than  the  Hudson  River 
School.  Many  of  them  are  shown  for  the 
first  time  and  come  from  private  collections. 

The  City  art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  holding  a  rare  exhibition  of  Oriental 
rugs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  lent  by  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

PONTORMO,  HIS  LIFE  AND  WORK. 
BY  FREDERICK  MORTIMER  CLAPP.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Publishers- 
Price  $7.50  net. 

"What  is  remarkable  about  Mr.  Clapp's 
book,"  says  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  in 
his  foreword  to  this  volume,  "is  not  that  he 
has  avoided  deliberate  gush  and  casual 
disorder — one  trusted  the  fine  man  of 
letters  in  him  for  so  much — but  rather  that 
he  has  lured  and  compelled  into  his  long 
task  positiv^e  qualities  of  orderliness, 
lucidity  and  discipline.  With  a  vast  and 
absolutely  confusing  mass  of  material  he 
has  been  content  to  wait  until  the  places 
appeared  where  each  fact  not  merely  might » 
but  must  be  taken  into  the  fabric  of  the 
book.  This  means  that  while  the  book  is 
thickly  set  with  date  the  gentle  reader 
will  find  an  uncluttered  fairway." 

Portormo  is  to  many  a  comparatively 
unknown  personality,  but  his  acquaintance 
is  so  greatly  to  be  coveted  that  we  are 
indeed  under  heavy  obligations  to  Mr- 
Clapp  for  having  brought  him  within  the 
circle  of  our  intimates.  The  author  tells 
how  he,  himself,  made  the  discovery  one 
early  morning  some  years  ago  when  he 
went  into  the  Church  of  Santa  Felicita  ia 
Florence  thinking  that  mayhap  with  such 
a  sun  shining  it  might  be  pK>ssible  for  him 
to  see  an  altar  piece  at  which  he  had  often 
peered  in  darkness  in  the  Capponi  ChapeL 
His  supposition  was  correct  and  tliereby 
he  acquired  a  new  friend  and  enthusiasm. 

Little  by  little,  he  tells  us,  he  made  his 
way  through  the  neglect  into  which  Pon- 
tor  mo  had  fallen  until  he  became  to  him  a 
living  person.  "His  drawings,"  he  says, 
graphically  describing  the  emotion  which 
many  of  us  have  felt,  "quickened  my  sense 
of  his  evolution,  and  as  I  turned  them  over 
through  many  months  I  experienced  again 
and  again  moments  of  the  intellectual 
pleasure  which  comes  from  the  recognition 
of  rare  and  significant  things."  So  little 
has  been  written  about  this  great  artist  that 
there  was  much  to  say,  yet  Mr.  Clapp  does 
not  weary  the  reader  with  dry  statistics  nor 
insignificant  details.  To  the  contrary,  he 
has  given  us  not  only  a  volume  of  informa- 
tion, but  a  genuine  work  of  literature,  a 
book  delightfully  written  and  vastly  in- 
forming withal. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  eight  parts;  a 
critical  study  of  Pontormo's  life  (com- 
prising  ten  chapters) ;  a  catalogue  raisonniS 
of  the  pictures  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
him;  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  attributed 
to  him  at  sales  and  in  loan  collections; 
a  catalogue  of  paintings  and  frescoes  that 
have  been  destroyed,  lost  or  are  as  yet  un- 
identified; an  appendix  in  which  the  author 
discusses  Pontormo's^  apprenticeship  in 
greater  detail  than  in  the  text  itself;  an 
appendix  in  which  are  transcribed  36 
documents  relative  to  his  career,  most  of 
which  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time; 
an  appendix  that  consists  of  a  transcription 
of  his  diary,  which  has  never  before  been 
published,  and  a  chronological  recon- 
struction of  its  pages  followed  by  analyses 
of  the  material  it  contains. 

There  arc  more  than  100  pages  of  illustra- 
tion— reproductions  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  this  extraordinarily  gifted  and  too 
little  known  master — ^works  which  are  cal- 
culated to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
critical  observer  and  add  continually  to  the 
circle  of  the  artist's  admirers. 

As  all  books  coming  from  Yale  Press,  this 
is  a  fine  piece  of  typography  and  book- 
making. 

THE  ART  OF  LOOKING  AT  PICTURES 
BY  CARL  H.  P.  THURSTON.  Dodd.  Mead  & 
Co.,  \ew  York,  Publishers.     Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  handbook  "designed,"  it  is 
stated,  "for  beginners  in  the  study  of  art" 
who  have  "discovered  defects"  in  the 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  have  failed  to 
appreciate  their  beauty  and  have  acquired 
for  such  works  "bitterness  and  contempt." 
It  concerns  itself  first  of  all  with  "the  un- 
pleasant aspects  of  the  old  masters"  rather 
than  with  their  charms.  It  is  not  meant 
to  \ye  read,  but  to  be  applied;  it  is,  in  other 
words,  a  kind  of  antidote  to  the  ill  effects 
produced  upon  the  average  observer  by  the 
works  of  the  old  masters. 

That  such  a  book  may  be  needed  is  not 
to  be  denied,  but  that  it  will  be  effective 
is  very  doubtful.  That  a  great  work  of 
art  is  worth  study  all  art  lovers  will  agree, 
but  that  a  real  love  for  art  can  be  cultivated 
by  the  application  of  a  printed  formula 
is  very  questionable  indeed.  Curiously 
enough  the  formulas  given  in  this  book, 
which  are  arranged  alphabetically  accord- 


ing to  painters,  are  not  meant  to  appl^'  to 
any  one  painting,  but  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  any  painting  by  the 
specific  master  in  question.  Yet  in  many 
instances  these  directions  are  extremely 
explicit,  even  to  the  detail  of  expression  to 
be  noted  in  a  face,  which  face,  however,  is 
a  composite  image. 

The  pictures  which  have  been  selected 
for  reproduction  have  been  well  and  care- 
fully chosen  and  those  who  do  not  find  them 
of  interest  before  applying  the  formulas 
will,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  not  be  very 
likely  to  alter  their  judgment.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  art  comes  from  something  more 
and  something  deeper  than  a  correct 
squinting  at  pictures. 

FRENCH  ETCHERS  OF  THE  SECOND 

EMPIRE.  BY  WILLL\M  ASPENWALL 
BRADLEY.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Publishers.    Price  $1.50  net. 

These  essays  appeared  originally  in  the 
Print  Collectors*  Quarterly,  and  though  not 
planned  as  a  series  they  derive,  as  the  in- 
troduction states,  a  certain  unity  from  the 
fact  that  all  deal  with  a  group  of  French 
graphic  artists,  mostly  etchers,  viewed 
against  the  background  of  French  life  and 
letters  under  the  Second  Empire. 

Among  these  etchers  are  Meryon, 
Baudelaire  and  Lelanne.  One  chapter  is 
given  to  the  Goncourts  and  their  circle; 
another  to  some  French  artists,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  Regnault  and  Courbet,  during  the 
siege  and  commune. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  FitzRoy 
Carrington,  the  able  editor  of  the  Print 
Collectors*  Quarterly,  who  is  also  Curator 
of  Prints  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts. 


GREEK  PHOTO-PLAYS.  BY  EFFIE 
SEACHREST.  Illustrated  by  4  plates  in  color 
by  Edwin  Howland  Bash  field,  and  220  half-tones 
from  photographs  taken  by  the  author.  Rand- 
McNally  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
Publishers. 

A  little  book  of  picture  plays,  with  half- 
tone illustrations,  taken  from  ancient 
myths,  very  cleverly  interpreted  and  in- 
terestingly staged  by  one  who  realizes  the 
value  of  the  pictorial  and  the  dramatic  in 
the  development  of  the  child  mind. 


Bulletin 

EXHIBITIONS 

American  Water  Color  Society.     National  Arts  Club Jan.   31 — Feb.  24, 1917 

Exhibits  received  January  27,  1917. 

Charcoal  Club  of  Baltimore.     Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
OQ    Paintings    and     Sculpture.     Peabody    Institute, 
Baltimore Feb.     1— Mar.    1,  1917 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  January  20,  1917. 

Architectural  League  OP  New  York.     Fine  Arts  Galleries. .  .Feb.     3 — Feb.  24,1917 
Exhibits  received  January  18  and  19,  1917. 

Washington  Water  Coix)R  Club.  Twenty-first  Annual  Ex- 
hibition, Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.  C . .  .  .Feb.    3 — Feb.   15, 1917 

Exhibits  received  January  26,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  op  Fine  Arts.  One  hundred  and 
twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture  Feb.  4— Mar.  25,  1917 

Entry  cards  received  prior  to  January  2,  1917. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Seventh  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  Oil  Paintings  and  Sculpture.  Annex  of  the 
Wadsworth  Athenfleum  at  Hartford,  Conn Feb.   12— Feb.  26,  1917 

Exhibits  received  February  5,  1917. 

Work    of    Artists    of    the    Northwest.     Third    Exhibition. 

Auditorium  of  the  St.  Paul  Institute,  St.  Paul,  Minn Mar.    3 — Mar.  13, 1917 

Baltimore  Water  Color  Club.  Twenty-first  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md Mar.  10 — April    1,  1917 

Exhibits  received  March  8,  1917. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Ninety-second  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.    Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York Mar.  16— April  22. 1917 

Exhibits  received  February  28  and  March  1,  1917. 


CONVENTIONS 

American  Federation  of  Arts.     Eighth  Annual.     Washing- 
ton, D.  C May  16, 17and  18, 1917 


Professkmal  Art  TraioiDg  for  Life  Work 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE     AND     APPLIED     ART 

Frank  Alvah  Parbons,  Pretident 
Opens  September  14ifi 

Architecture,  interior  decoration,  costume  design, 
poster  advertising,  illustration,  painting  and 
teachers  courses. 

Send  for  circular. 

Susan  F.  Bissell,  See'y,  2239  B'dway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  Active  partner  to  enlar^^e 
interior  decoration  and  polychrome  Italian 
furniture  business.  Must  be  a  person  of 
business  ability  and  good  taste.  Kxcep- 
tional  chance  for  a  graduate  of  an  Art 
School.     Address 
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FMEXCII  &  Co 

^VATIQtJE    Tapestkii:s 

KURIVITURK     AND     TkXTILKS 

AA'oRKs    OF  ^Vrt 


The  collection  of  Gothic  Tapestries 
which  has  lately  been  enlarged,  is 
without  exception  the  finest  and 
most  important  that  is  available  to 
the  private  purchaser  in 
this  country 


G  E.VST  5GT1I  STUEKT 

NK'NV  YORK 
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Ready  March  16th 


Paul  Manship 

A  Critical  Essay  on  his 

Sculpture,  and  an 

Iconography 

«Y  A.   E.  GALLATIN 


Illustrated.  Kvo.  Printed  at 
The  Merryinount  Press^  in 
an  edition  limited  to  150  copies 

Price  $5. 00  net 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York 
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WkatanUi 
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ff  019  can  it  mna  as  a  ehannd  for  ths  49- 
prunon  rf  Pvbtie  Opinion f 
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trated  with  stereoptioon  slides.  Publishes 
a  monthly  *wgii«n^^  Thb  Amkbicah  Maga- 
mra  of  Abt,  and  Tho  Ammean  AH  Annaak 
a  comprehensive  directory  of  Art 

Wktn  woM  it  or^anuodf 
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ton. 
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THE  CINDERELLA  OF  THE  ARTS 

Our  Gradual  Awakening  to  a  Truer  Appreciation 

OF  THE  Drama 

BY  R2CHABD  SILVESTER 


THE  community  drsmft  movement  lias 
spread  with  such  smprising  rapidity 
and  to  such  an  extent  through  our  countty 
within  the  last  few  years  that  it  deserves  the 
earnest  attention  of  everyone  who  is  really 
and  genuinely  interested  in  the  progress  of 
American  drama  and  art.  Embodying,  as 
it  does,  all  the  arts,  the  drama  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  our  great  educational 
system.     True   art  apriogs   not  so   much 


from  individual  genius  as  tt  does  from 
popular  inspbation  and  stimulation.  If. 
therefore,  we  would  evoke  the  highest  and 
most  worthy  forms  of  art,  we  must  first 
strive  for  greater  popular  artistic  apprecia- 
tion. 

Drama  is  an  integral  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual. There  has  been  hardly  an  age  or  a 
country  where  ordinary  people  have  not 
taken  part  in  some  form  of  dramatic  pre- 
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T.::i,r:-.a:   la  a  -c-m    c  t 
^«  a*"!"^  .oc£  -itncif  ■?: 

N'.w.  ^  •^ev^r.  tile  b«itff  ::•*£  *at?  ituiul 
lip :  J  sswL  bA$  svmetiiintE  >i  "v^iiitt?  :u  ^mm 
umz:\'0Z\^^  3»»  aiartvr  what  us  o«.'vurMC:i>a 
<*"  fi<at>.c  LI  ";:'•-.  »  s>rt*:i«iinic  "iir  aqu  "*'\tt*- 
Now.  tbf  orxaia  b?  intMuailv  ovmm^  tu  >f 
im«rLa»pd  a$  a  v^t^  v.vntr'butui^  :»**ur 
^  tiK"  wr-.-ivtzz  A  ifticfi  3UMa^  wumaa..  Aa%i 
ciiikL  Thjvc^  the  ui.>{>irAtion  »*  such  awn 
as  Mr.  Prrcj-  Mj^lLiyi*  ^aii  M-  ,Vlfr<u 
Anifcid.  ard  throcia  tae  indiencr?  ,»t  suca 
natiuD-wide  orca:i:zatk'0:»  «s  the  DramA 
Lear'J^,  and  the  morv  local  w^rk  oi  $uc9l 
oijBiiiiiiatkics  as  ihe  Educati*»nai  Dramatx 
'-^•^rue,  a  ntv  stimul'us  buis  been  ^v^fa  tv 
tike  drama  in  the  United  Stat«.  Com- 
111  unity  drama  has  b«!t»  iiiaiur>iratvd  in 
America.  What  wr  may  expect  tTv»m  it  in 
tW  future,  wr  can  only  conjcctun?. 

Tlirougbout  the  rural  di:*trH:ts  piaia 
<;«>uiitry  people,  farmers*  wives,  their  hu2y> 
^/axidfc.  atd  thtir  sons  and  daughters,  have 
Ip-own  almost  insane  from  want  of  variety. 
TW  have  vainly  craved  enlightenment  I»f 
ujw4  ajid  spirit,  and  an  c^>portunity  for 
h^M^iMl  ifitereourse.  If  you  have  ever 
wat/h*^  the  multitudes  as  they  travel  to 
Om*  ^-ifcu*.  m  to  the  country  fair,  you  c%nild 
ft^A  liave  hdped  realizing  this  fact. 

that  tlMT  community  drama  can  be  of 

ii^y¥'^  Up  iUu  class  of  people  is  a  proven 

tMt*^'     '^^««  movement  has  been  taken  up 

'  liij«iasm.     In  a  small  town  in  North 


Da^ita  •'alle<i  Fargo  there  is.  for  instance, 

"T!je  Little  (r4»untry  Theatre."     In  a  re- 

"esi    lumber  iA    The  Drama  Mr.   Alfred 

ir^tiia  -leacTibes  the  work  of  this  theatre  in 

a   .nmiarkably   interesting    way.     If   there 

'^^'er  any  doubts  in  our  minds  that  a 

Lunitv    theatre   could    be   practically 

•  »ut  among  ample  American  folk, 

Mr.   Vr^-«»td'^  tale  must  surely  dispel  them. 

Hr  *t^U  i>  •>£  the  wonderful  work  which  has 

>iM-a  jfL-v-Timplished  in  this  community  of 

N«ir*^r:  Dakota  and  the  effect  which  the  new 

^:«rrrfrt  lias  had  up4>n  the  people,  not  only 

a^  X  ^»urre  «>f  recreation  and  the  alleviation 

•t   .vnt^ineas,  but  also  as  a  means  to  an 

.::crea:!e<i  feeling  of  democracy,  good  fellow- 

>£i:o.  jnii  ^.heir  awakening  to  new  possibili- 

':«-*  ui\i  new  life. 

Mr.  .Vr^'oid  is  of  the  firm  conviction  that 
iise  iranm  can  be  used  as  a  socializing 
3Kuium.  Se  iees  in  it  results  of  far-reach- 
'ji£,  rrdect.  He  believes  that  the  drama, 
T^^m::^  *n«ed«  can  have  a  distinct  influence 
:t»r  uie  better  in  alleviating  our  great  prob- 
lem -jf  'inemploynient  and  the  constant 
jidux  Of  people  to  the  large  cities.  Among 
lae  ohiec  attractions  of  great  cities  are  the 
iiveriHunsv  real  or  imaginary,  which  they 
ocfer.  If  the  small  country  towns  and 
vuhu:e!>  cr^uld  supply  this  cra>4ng,  Mr. 
Atv'.hu  beiieves.  some  of  the  great  economic 
pr*»biea»  of  the  country  would  be  solved; 
L.ie  moral  tone  of  country  people  would 
improve,  and  loneliness  would  no  longer  be 
a  caa:«e  •  >t  discon  tent.  ^  To  help  people  find 
taeofeseives  and  their  true  expression  in  a 
o\.»nimuaity.'*  jays  Mr.  Arvold,  "is  the 
^reat  idea  back  of  The  Little  Country 
rheatre/* 

North  l>ikota  is  not  the  only  place  where 
the  wvoioi unity  drama  has  prospered  and 
it*  value  been  recogniied.  The  beacon 
Ii:fat:>  of  contmunity  drama  were  started  at 
Combsh.  N.  H^  in  1905,  and  since  the 
pdu:eant5.  masques*  and  plays  of  varying 
proportions  have  been  given  in  almost  every 
comer  of  the  country.  Yankton.  S.  D., 
and  Rakersfiekl,  Cal.,  each  has  its  beautiful 
open-air  theatre,  dedicated  to  community 
use.  Darien.  Conn.,  and  Gloucester,  Mass., 
have  had  thw  pageants.  In  Yale's  gigan- 
tic bowi  an  historic  pageant  has-  been 
given  before  an  audience  of  40,000  spec- 
tators, in  which  7,000  University  and 
townspeople  took  part.     For  the  spring  of 


1017  Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  planning  a  big 
CKlebration. 

Nor  is  the  value  ot  community  drama 
confined  to  countryside  or  to  the  smtdl 
town.  There  is  juat  as  true  a  need  for  it  in 
our  great  cities.  The  commercial  theatres 
with  which  our  large  cities  are  swamped 
aim, '  primarily,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  comparatively  well  off,  and 


whose  jaded  and  neurotic  imaginations  per- 
petually crave  amusement.  The  moving 
pictures  and  the  dance  hall  cannot  take  the 
place  of  the  drama.  Boston  has  given  an 
educational  pageant;  St.  Louis  has  had  its 
Pageant  and  Masque;  Chicago  has  its 
Hull  House  Theatre;  while  New  York  last 
spring  celebrated  the  Shakespearean  Ter- 
centenary  by   successfully   giving    in    the 


St&dium  of  its  Git;  College  "  Caliban,"  per- 
Iiaps  the  most  preteotious  masque  ever 
attempted.  In  each  instance  the  perfor- 
mances have  been  made  possible  through 
the  creative  participation  of  ordinary  non- 
professional people. 

One  of  the  great  results  which  we  may 
expect  from  the  Shakespeare  celebration, 
which  swept  the  country  recently,  is  a  new 
and  vigorous  interest  in  the  drama.  In 
every  comer  of  the  country  Shakespeare 
has  been  presented  in  every  conceivable 
form,  from  the  recitation  of  passages  from 
his  works  by  priAary  grade  school  children 
to  professional  productions  by  the  most 
capable  actors.  Shakespeare  has  been 
preached  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the 
platform.  He  is  being  interpreted  in  music, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  pictorial  arts.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that,  through  this  cele- 
bration, Shakespeare's  influence  on  the 
drama  will  be  even  greater  in  the  future 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

A  public  which  has  no  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  an  art  cannot  thoroughly  appreciate 


it.  There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  we  in  this  country  could  not  support  a 
first  class  symphony  orchestra,  much  leas  a 
grand  opera,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  were  not  enough  people  who  under- 
stood music  sufficiently  well  to  appreciate 
the  art  in  its  higher  forms.  It  is  said  that 
when  Wagner's  works  were  first  produced 
in  Paris  they  were  hissed  off  the  stage;  we  in 
this  country  received  them  with  coldness 
and  indifference.  People  bad  first  to  be 
educated    up    to    an   enjoyment   of   good 

And  how  has  this  been  accomplished? 
It  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
influence  of  the  ever  increasing  host  of 
amateur  musicians  who  have  shed  their 
life's  blood  in  their  efforts  to  master  the  art. 
Only  by  participating,  even  if  it  is  in  ever 
so  primitive  a  fashion,  in  some  form  of  art, 
can  a  man  learn  to  really  appreciate  that 
art  as  exhibited  by  others.  Mere  extrane- 
ous criticism  or  toleration  can  never  be 
either  enjoyable,  useful,  or  fair. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  is  applicable 


to  the  drama.  The  spectator  who  has  had 
some  practical  experience  in  acting  will  far 
more  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  trials 
of  others  in  their  efforts  on  the  stage  thar^i^ 
otherwise  would.  Community  drama  maSes 
for  decidedly  more  intelligent  and  appreci- 
ative audiences.  It  cultivates  popular 
taste  and  elevates  artistic  standards. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  abject  of  commu- 
nity drama  to  make  of  us  a  nation  of  actors, 
any  more  than  it  is  the  aim  of  our  choral  and 
other  musical  societies  to  make  of  us  a 
nation  of  professional  musicians.  Rightly 
employed,  stage  experience  must,  however, 
be  regarded  as  an  often  valuable  and  some- 
times even  as  an  indispensable  part  of  a 
broad,  general  education.  How  many 
ministers  are  there  who  can  preach  good 
sermons  well?  A  noted  preacher  once  asked 
an  actor  how  he  accounted  tor  the  fact  that 
the  drama  ap|Jeared  to  exert  upon  people  an 
impression  so  much  more  profound  that  do 
sermons.  "You."  replied  the  actor,  "pre- 
sent truth  as  if  it  were  fiction,  whereas,  I 


present  fiction  as  if  it  were  truth."  How 
little  we  cultivate  the  most  telling  of 
weapons — good,  plain,  forceful  speech! 

The  drama  points  the  way  to  progress. 
It  impresses  the  visions  of  the  gifted  few 
upon  the  many,  and  becomes  for  them  an 
inspiration.  Victor  Hugo  has  said:  "The 
theatre  is  a  crucible  of  civilization.  It  is  a 
place  of  human  communion.  All  its  phases 
need  to  be  studied.  It  is  in  the  theatre 
that  the  public  soul  is  formed." 

Through  the  theatre  people  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  world.  They 
learn  to  interpret  human  nature  and  to 
understand  its  foibles  and  its  woes.  The 
theatre  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  great  men:  with  the  customs  of 
other  peoples,  and  witii  the  history  of  past 
ages.  The  theatre  makes  men  conscious  of 
each  other;  makes  them  realize  how  grave 
may  be  the  disasters  befalling  other  human 
beings,  or  how  joyful  may  be  the  pleasures 
of  their  fellowmen.  They  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  others  must  confront  the 
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same  problems  which  they  themselves 
encounter,  and  they  learn  to  be  more 
sympathetic,  more  brotherly,  and  less  cruel 
toward  each  other. 

To  deny  the  power  of  the  drama  is  ab- 
surd. To  attempt  to  neglect  it  is  foolish. 
Why,  then,  not  face  the  situation  squarely 
and  use  its  compelling  inspirational  power 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent?  The 
theatre  is  not  the  playground  of  His 
Satanic  Magesty.  Neither  does  it  merely 
afford  amusement  for  the  frivolous. 

The  highest  duty  of  the  community  is  to 


train  its  members  to  lead  happy  and  useful 
lives.  To  this  great  end,  the  drama,  in  its 
place  and  relative  profK>rtion,  undoubtedly 
is  an  efficient  aid.  Already  the  pioneer 
work  has  been  done  in  the  establishment  of 
a  great  American  National  Drama,  through 
which  we  hope  to  express  the  highest  ideals 
of  a  perfect  democracy.  Let  us,  therefore, 
lay  aside  the  dry  pedagogic  theories  of 
yester-year  and  the  stilted  social  order  of 
our  grandfathers,  and  let  us  substitute  for 
them  the  proven  principles  of  the  modern 
disciples  of  true  enlightenment  and  progress. 


WHAT  INSTRUCTION  IN  ART  SHOULD  THE 
COLLEGE  A.  B.  COURSE  OFFER  TO  THE 

FUTURE  WRITER  ON  ART* 


BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


THE  question  is  decidedly  encouraging 
for  it  seems  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  should  be  deliberately  trained 
art  critics  in  the  world  as  well  as  deliberately 
trained  artists.  The  question  has  also 
suggested  to  me  a  particularly  stimulating 
thought,  namely,  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
the  education  of  the  art  critic  should  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  education  of  the 
artist.  There  is  a  lamentable  tendencv 
amongst  artists  to  deride  and  discount  the 
critic.  Mr.  Brownell  has  studied  this  antip- 
athy and  decided  that  it  is  due  partly 
to  the  confounding  of  critics  with  mere 
reviewers  and  partly  to  the  exacting  Re- 
mand of  artists  that  the  art  writer  should 
know  more  about  technique  than  he  does 
himself.  This  is  not  the  critic's  proper 
function.  Technique  is  the  science,  not  the 
art  of  expression;  for  there  is  a  science  in 
art  just  as  there  is  an  art  in  science.  The 
art  is  located  in  the  personality  of  the 
creator  and  it  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  this 
personal  mind  behind  the  band  which 
invites  the  interpretation  of  the  critic. 
The  dislike  of  such  artists  as  Whistler  for 
art  criticism  is  merely  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment. The  very  catholicity  of  the  ade- 
quately trained  critic  arouses  the  suspicion 
of  the  creator,  who  often  pays  for  his  great 
gift  of  originality  by  a  total  lack  of  broad, 


sympathetic  comprehension  of  artistic 
intentions  other  than  his  own.  If  we 
can  bring  together  in  their  receptive  years 
young  people  of  many  different  types  and 
tastes  and  enable  them  to  study  together 
the  fundamental  theory  and  philosophy 
of  the  arts,  and  the  various  inherent 
capacities  and  limitations  of  the  various 
mediums  of  expression,  then  and  only  then 
shall  we  bring  future  artists  and  art 
critics  together  in  a  common  understanding 
and^a  mutual  inspiration.  For  then  we 
shall  make  possible  the  emergence  of  a  class 
of  potential  creators  and  interpreters  of 
beauty  from  a  mass  of  others  who. would 
at  least  be  trained  to  appreciate  what  art 
desires  to  be  and  what  art  intends  to  do  for 
the  enrichment  of  life. 

The  hostility  of  the  average  layman  to 
art  criticism  is  the  unfortunate  result  of  the 
attitude  of  the  average  art  critic.  To  the 
bewildered  gentleman  who  knows  nothing 
about  art  there  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
different  kinds  of  men  calling  themselves 
critics,  or  "critics  calling  themselves  men," 
who  seem  to  think  alike  only  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  they  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
he  knows  nothing  about  art  and  therefore 
that  they  can  put  over  on  him  the  belief 
that  they  know  it  all.  Either  their  attitude 
is  patronizing,  in  which  case  they  talk  down 


*  A  paper  read  at  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  College  Art  Association. 
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to  him,  or  it  is  pontifical » in  which  case  they 
hold  esoteric  conclaves,  concerned  in  secret 
about  traces  of  the  possible  origin  of  this, 
and  evidences  as  to  the  doubtful  authentic- 
ity of  that,  leaving  him  in  his  state  of  sad 
but  negligible  ignorance.  At  least  the 
patronizing  type  is  correct  in  supposing 
that  he  is  anxious  to  learn.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  to  know  something  about  art, 
if  only  to  collect  enough  of  the  prattle  for 
dinner  table  talk.  But  this  patronizing 
critic  is  such  a  bore,  telling  him  over  and 
over  again  the  story  of  the  successive 
periods  and  schools,  offering  to  guide  him 
around  the  museums  when  he  does  not  want 
to  go,  reminding  him  of  the  names  and  dates 
of  painters  whose  pictures  he  does  not  want 
to  see.  Of  course,  this  popular  art-book 
writer  must  be  superficial,  nor  is  his  tired 
style  of  imparting  knowledge  capable  of 
awakening  a  living  interest  in  the  subject. 
Students  need  historical  manuals  and 
tourists  need  hand  books.  The  supply 
follows  the  demand. 

But  the  most  commercial  of  critics  is  not 
the  conscientious  instructor  and  compiler  of 
popular  text  books  but  that  vicious  para- 
site, the  publicity  man  and  hired  advocate 
of  the  new  art  movements.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  layman's  ignorance  he  im- 
poses upon  him  a  trunk-full  of  new  ideas 
shrewdly  urging  him  *'at  least  to  keep  up 
with  the  times."  The  reason  this  charlatan 
catches  the  attention  of  the  man  on  the 
street  where  the  conscientious  instructor 
has  failed  is  that  the  charlatan  shares  his 
contempt  for  culture.  And  he  makes  the 
layman  feel  that  he  himself  is  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  what  is  art  than  are  the 
tradition-bound  academicians,  exactly  be- 
cause his  vision  is  untrained.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  imply  that  he  convinces 
the  man  on  the  street.  I  only  mean  that  he 
is  something  new  and  funny.  In  his  way 
the  Cubist,  the  Futurist  or  the  Synchronist 
is  ''as  good  as  a  circus"  and  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  average  man  goes  to 
him,  gaping  and  grinning  and  not  unwilling 
to  support  him  and  his  family,  also  the 
dealer  and  the  dealer's  family  and  the 
publicity  man  and  the  publicity  man's 
family,  for  they  are  o^  "as  good  as  a  circus." 
There  are  others  who  do  not  go  to  the  new 
movements  for  low  comedy,  but  for  new 
sensations.     They     go     to     a     Vorticist's 


exhibition,  as  to  a  medium's  parlor,  to  be 
initiated  into  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
You  must  enter  such  a  precinct  on  tip-toe. 
Fanatics  of  both  sexes  sit  before  a  heavy 
handed  effort  by  some  desperate  fool  await- 
ing an  oracular  message.  A  child  of  three, 
you  say,  would  draw  better.  They  sigh 
for  you.  He  is  not  trying  to  draw  well. 
He  is  trying  to  draw  so  badly  that  you  will 
never  again  want  him  to  represent  anything 
at  all.  For  that  is  exactly  the  theory  of 
Matisse — to  accustom  the  eye  to  distor- 
tions until  in  good  time  the  truth  can  be 
safely  thrown  overboard  entirely.  You 
grope  for  the  door  refusing  to  read  the  fore- 
words and  the  explanatory  prefaces  which 
the  Futurist  critics  have  written  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Futurist  dealers  to  adver- 
tise the  Futurist  propaganda. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  there  are  high 
minded,  splendidly  stimulating,  profoundly 
thoughtful  critics  of  art — critics  whose 
influence  so  far  as  it  goes  cannot  fail  to 
instruct  and  inspire.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  general  public  does  not  know  enough 
to  distinguish  between  the  false  and  the 
true  and  is  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against 
all,  on  account  of  the  transparent  banality 
or  contemptible  buncombe  of  the  few.  Not 
only  among  those  who  know  are  the  super- 
ficial scribblers  and  the  wanton  imposters 
discounted,  but  also  among  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  not  know.  The  danger  for 
them  is  that  in  their  ignorance  they  will 
discount  also  the  critics  who  could  lead 
them  to  the  light.  Between  the  Scylla  of 
the  aloof,  unapproachable  professionals 
and  pedants  who  neglect  them,  and  the 
Chary bdis  of  the  superficial  and  sensational 
art  writers  who  bore  or  amuse  or  deceive 
them,  is  there  no  chance  for  the  layman  to 
receive  an  education  as  to  what  art  is 
driving  at ?  He  is  told  that  art  is  the  flower- 
ing of  Man's  spirit;  that  it  has  marked  the 
progress  and  the  retrogression  of  the  human 
race;  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  knowing 
the  history  of  the  ages  than  through  art's 
revelations  of  the  changing  minds  and 
moods  and  methods  of  men.  Naturally  he 
is  interested  and  anxious  to  learn.  How 
is  he  to  be  properly  instructed?  There  is 
no  better  time  for  him  to  begin  thinking 
about  art  than  during  the  formative  years 
at  college  devoted  partially,  we  hope,  to  the 
cultural  enrichment  of  his  mind.     It  is  my 
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belief  that  no  liberal  education  should  be 
considered  complete,  certainly  no  college 
certificate  of  graduation  given  until  the 
student  has  mastered  a  course  not  only  in 
the  history  but  in  the  theory  of  art  from  the 
artist's  point  of  view. 

Brownell  claims  that  there  b  no  such 
thing  as  the  artist's  point  of  view,  for  when 
it  is  sought  what  is  foimd  is  an  artist's 
point  of  view  which  is  personal  and  pro- 
fessional. And  yet  I  feel  sure  that  there 
is  a  standpoint  common  to  all  creators  who 
take  pride  in  their  work,  to  all  who  desire 
to  express  themselves  in  such  a  convincing 
way  as  to  reflect  credit  to  their  means  of 
expression  and  to  their  creative  processes. 
Some  artists  seem  to  work  for  their  own 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  only,  some  with 
a  melancholy  devotion  to  an  ultimate 
recognition  by  congenial  spirits  they  may 
never  meet,  but  all  of  them  hunger  and 
thirst  for  understanding  and  without  it 
they  are  needlessly  self-centered  and 
needlessly  embittered. 
"Oh  soul  be  patient,  thou  shalt  find 
A  little  matter  mend  all  this — 

Some  strain  of  music  to  thy  mind 

Some  praise  for  skill  not  spent  amiss." 

There  speaks  the  artist  to  his  secret  self, 
clinging  to  hope  and  comfortable  memories, 
to  happy  thoughts  of  life  in  a  world  bewitched 
with  favorite  beauties,  in  a  world  where  a 
little  praise  rewards  much  labor.  That,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  artist's  point  of  view. 
Is  it  such  an  exotic  mood  that  it  is  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  those  of  us  who  are  not 
artists?  Far  from  it.  The  creative  im- 
pulse, with  its  yearning  for  encouragement 
and  recognition,  is  familiar  in  one  way  or 
another  to  the  majority  of  the  children  of 
men.  Soon  or  late  we  all  create  something 
by  our  own  wit  or  hand  which  bears  our 
personal  stamp.  If  we  cannot,  how  poig- 
nantly we  wish  that  we  could!  Therefore, 
I  feel  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  teaching 
a  student  about  art  is  to  angle  a  little  into 
the  background  of  his  young  mind,  into 
those  deep,  still  waters  of  his  latent  possi- 
bilities. 

Thus  far  I  have  apparently  had  in  mind 
the  art  education  not  of  the  future  art 
writer,  but  of  the  layman,  and  my  reason 
for  this  is  that  I  believe  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  students  of  college  age  have  mind 
sufficiently  matured  to  grasp  the  essential 


importance  of  art  criticism.  Some  of 
them  may  already  be  drawing  and  modelling 
and  intending  to  practice  art  as  a  profession. 
But  the  theory  of  art  and  the  philosophy 
of  art  are  still  dull  abstractions  to  them. 
They  may  be  already  perceptive  and  al- 
ready skillful  with  their  hands,  but  the  dawn 
of  appreciation  has  not  yet  awakened  them 
to  a  life  of  new  sensations.  Before  we  can 
reasonably  ask  them  to  consciously  pre- 
pare to  stimulate  others  they  must  be 
stimulated  themselves,  and  so  full  of  the 
joy  of  beauty  that  in  time  they  will  want 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  far  and 
wide.  The  art  critic  must,  therefore,  be 
a  dynamic,  as  well  as  a  sympathetic  appre- 
ciator,  and  this  can  only  come  with  a 
matured  blend  of  enthusiasm  and  sagacity. 

The  course  which  I  would  like  to  see 
standardized  for  every  college  curriculum, 
and  I  would  make  it  a  course  counting  to- 
ward the  degree,  would  be  a  course  in  the 
history  and  theory  of  art;  stressing  the 
larger  function  of  the  quest  for  truth  and 
beauty,  carefully  studying  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  form  and  color,  and  the  capacities 
and  limitations  of  the  various  plastic  arts, 
intimately  considering  the  peculiar  claims 
to  distinction  of  a  few  artists  repre- 
sentative of  the  evolving  phases  of  art 
history,  unobtrusively  stirring  the  creative 
ambitions  of  the  students,  awakening  and 
nurturing  their  dormant  aesthetic  tastes, 
and  maturing  the  natural  predilections  of 
these  young  men  destined  to  be  our  future 
artists  and  art  critics.  A  few  courses  are 
already  being  given  to  college  under- 
graduates which  afford  them  this  instruc- 
tion, notably  at  Harvard.  But  usually 
education  in  art  is  the  privilege  of  seniors, 
and  consists  of  separate  courses  in  drawing 
only  selected  by  those  professionally 
minded,  and  in  art  history  usually  selected 
by  those  with  no  very  dear  comprehension 
yet  of  what  art  is.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
optional  course  which  would  teach  what 
art  is  incorporated  into  the  curriculum, 
and  I  would  make  it  available  for  fresh- 
men. The  courses  in  drawing  and  art 
history  could  follow  afterward. 

As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  course 
which  I  have  in  mind  would  begin  with  an 
almost  intimate  talk  on  the  inherent  desire 
in  man  to  produce  something  by  his  own 
hand  and  brain.    A  ready  recognition  of 
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this  would  touch  almost  every  pupil.  The 
instructor  would  than  talk  about  self 
expression,  the  inherent  longing  for  the 
relief  of  getting  thoughts  expressed,  and  not 
only  thoughts,  but  dreams,  observations, 
impressions  and  sensations.  Thus  he  could 
explain  and  win  the  sympathy  of  his  stu- 
dents for  the  impulse,  the  motive  of  art, 
and  the  battle  would  be  half  won.  The 
pupils  would  be  ready  to  understand  that 
personality,  the  inner  life  of  a  fellow,  is  the 
stufip  out  of  which  art  is  really  made,  that  a 
man  may  be  born  with  talent  and  may 
acquire  such  training  as  will  make  him  an 
expert,  but  that  if  he  is  without  personal 
emotion  and  a  desire  to  express  it,  he  will 
never  really  be  an  artist.  After  this,  the 
lecturer  would  state  that  the  alternative 
possibilities  of  artistic  expression  are, 
roughly  speaking,  representation  and  decor- 
ation, and  that  these  are  ever  so  closely  in- 
terwoven and  interdependent.  For  all 
representation  implies  a  search  for  truth 
and  a  consecration  to  reality,  yet  no 
reality  is  of  any  significance  without  the 
romance  of  the  artist's  personal  vision. 
Although  decoration  implies  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  abstract  design,  yet  abstract 
design  is  meaningless  without  instances  of 
what  toe  have  conceived  to  be  beautiful. 
The  ideal  must  pass  through  an  alembic  of 
real  human  emotion,  the  abstract  must  seek 
some  concrete  medium  of  expression.  In  a 
word,  it  is  "in  our  life  alone  that  nature 
lives,"  and  all  art  is  founded  upon  that  fact, 
for  art  is  the  record  of  our  reactions  from 
the  various  stimulations  of  living.  The 
lecturer  would  try  to  make  his  students 
feel  the  impulse  which  sends  men  out  to 
study  nature  and  human  nature,  to  jot 
down  impressions  of  the  passing  show,  to 
catch  something  of  the  splendor  of  the 
human  pageant  as  well  as  the  emotional 
lights  and  shadows  which  fall  across  the 
scene.  Then  he  would  try  to  humanize  the 
decorative  sense,  to  show  the  oneness 
between  plastic  decoration  and  romantic 
imagination,  the  rhythmic  glamour  which 
inspires  it  all  and  calls  its  devotees  in  color 
and  hue  as  well  as  scent  and  sound  and  in 
the  winds  and  waters.  While  some  of  the 
students  who  listen  will  in  future  years 
prefer  to  seek  the  beauty  of  truth  and  to 
copy  its  various  and  variable  appearances, 
others  will  be  full  of  the  truth  of  beauty. 


eager  to  make  patterns  of  it  with  care  for 
structure  and  design,  delighting  in  color 
combinations  which  please  them  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  communicate  their  pleasure. 
But  what  gives  pleasure  in  art  is  not 
necessarily  a  standard  of  excellence,  for 
what  will  give  pleasure  to  some  will  give 
pain  to  others.  It  was  Saint-Beuve,  who 
reminded  us  that,  "we  need  to  know 
whether  we  are  right  or  not  when  we  are 
pleased.*'  And  as  Brownell  has  said, 
"The  only  guide  to  that  knowledge  is  the 
criterion  of  reason  applied  to  the  work  of 
ascertaining  value  apart  from  mere  at- 
tractiveness, which  takes  care  of  itself." 
Having  brought  his  pupils  to  an  under- 
standing that  the  motive  of  art  is  the 
expression  of  personality  and  that  the 
method  of  expression  depends  upon  the 
individual's  taste  and  temperament,  and 
that  the  worth  of  the  expression  depends 
not  alone  upon  its  attractiveness,  but  upon 
its  correspondence  to  the  idea  it  suggests, 
and  the  value  of  the  idea  itself,  the  in- 
structor would  then  be  committed  to  teach- 
ing some  synthetic  method  of  approaching 
the  actual  processes  of  art. 

In  Arthur  W.  Dow's  excellent  manual  for 
art  students  there  is  an  outline,  which 
seems  to  me  to  cover  satisfactorily  the 
necessary  ground,  at  least  so  far  as  the  art 
of  painting  is  concerned.  It  begins  with 
definitions,  of  line  as  the  boundary  of  a 
space;  values,  the  quantity  of  light; 
color,  the  quality  of  light,  and  it  then 
enters  into  the  study  of  these  three  chief 
factors.  The  outline  could  be  followed 
easily  enough  in  a  non-technical  way,  the 
lecturer  bringing  to  class  illustrations  of 
each  technical  quality.  For  instance,  to 
illustrate  line  composition  and  spacing, 
photographs  of  serene  frescoes  by  Raphael 
and  landscapes  by  Corot.  To  illustrate 
the  line  creating  the  character  of  an  object 
photographs  revealing  a  whimsical  pencil 
sketch  by  Leonardo,  or  the  epic  grandeur 
of  a  heroic  figure  by  Michelangelo,  or  the 
"furia"  of  a  battle  scene  by  Rubens,  or 
the  way  line  has  served  such  extreme  con- 
trasts of  personal  inspiration  as  a  figure  by 
Watts,  symbolizing  an  abstract  emotion, 
and  by  Degas,  perpetuating  the  physical 
strain  of  a  single  moment  in  a  ballet 
dancer's  life.  To  illustrate  the  line  creat- 
ing the  character  of  a  decorative  design,  a 
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photograph  of  a  Persian  rug  or  the  caprice 
of  an  actual  Japanese  print,  even  a  frag- 
ment of  architectural  detail,  would  suffice. 
Coining  to  values,  good  photographs  of  the 
works  by  Vermeer,  by  Velasquez,  by 
Chardin  and  Whistler  would  be  eloquent  in 
themselves.  For  the  effective  composition 
of  dark  and  light  masses,  there  are  glories 
enough  in  modern  art  as  well  as  among  the 
old  masters,  in  Albert  Ryder  as  well  as 
Rembrandt.  To  illustrate  the  hue,  value 
and  intensity  of  colors,  any  such  color 
chart  as  Munseirs  would  prove  exciting, 
and  to  show  harmonies  of  color  combina- 
tion prints  by  Harunobu  and  Hokusai, 
would  say  the  last  word.  And  what  better 
instance  of  light  and  shade  in  representation 
than  the  tense  dramatic  pictures  of  Tin- 
toretto in  which  light  and  shade  may  be 
recognized,  even  in  reproductions,  to  be  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scenes. 

All  this  aesthetic  and  technical  side  of 
art  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  student  before  he  is  asked 
to  study  the  history  of  art  and  its  evolu- 
tion. The  history  of  art  is  a  study  for  a 
separate  course.  Nevertheless,  I  should 
not  entirely  neglect  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  subject  in  our  general  introduction. 
Granted  that  there  would  not  be  time 
enough  to  cover  the  ground  thoroughly 
it  would  be  wise,  rather  than  to  skip  over 
the  centuries  superficially,  to  select  sig- 
nificant artists  representative  of  different 
periods,  lecturing  upon  the  technical  as 
well  as  the  historical  significance  of  each. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  layman  needs 
first  to  know  the  elementary  rudiments  of 
art  and  aesthetics,  the  conditions  which 
govern  and  limit  the  various  mediums  of 
aesthetic  expression,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
an  appreciator  and  critic.  Art  cannot 
exist  without  some  appreciative  under- 
standing. If  left  to  himself  the  painter 
goes  to  one  extreme,  arrogantly  assuming 
such  an  unreasonable  and  bigoted  attitude 
as  "art  for  art's  sake,"  while  the  public 
scornfully  resorts  to  the  other  extreme 
stupidly  applauding  only  the  subject  and 
not  the  style  of  a  picture.  I  repeat,  before 
the  artist  can  be  fair  to  the  world  and  before 
the  world  can  be  fair  to  the  artist  both  the 
artist  and  the  layman  must  be  brought 
together  to  learn  from  each  other.  The 
artist  must  learn  that  art  exists  for  and  by 


the  consent  of  the  public,  that  its  highest 
function  is  not  to  deny  the  common  life 
to  humanity,  but  to  serve  and  enrich  it,  and 
that  a  degree  of  culture  outside  of  his  craft 
is  indispensible  to  his  art  and  its  real 
vitality.  The  layman  for  his  part  must 
learn  that  a  painting  cannot  tell  a  story, 
but  only  suggest  a  moment  of  time,  that  it 
may  deal  with  thought  and  emotion,  but 
only  insofar  as  these  things  may  be  com- 
prehended in  the  color  and  form  through 
the  direct  agency  of  the  uninstructed  and 
unaided  sense  of  sight.  He  must  learn  to 
know  the  several  elements  of  beauty  ex- 
pected of  the  separate  arts  and  the  limita- 
tions by  which  they  are  bound. 

But  now  in  conclusion,  I  have  yet  to 
speak  of  the  development  of  the  under- 
graduate's critical  faculty.  It  is  my 
belief  that  just  as  the  creative  instinct  in 
man  antedates  the  historical  and  critical, 
so  it  should  in  art  education.  Having 
once  instructed  the  student  in  the  root  of 
the  matter,  the  emotional  need  of  art  and 
its  technical  language,  he  can  then  proceed 
to  study  the  history  of  art  with  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  what  he  is  studying,  and  an  active 
interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  aesthetic 
idea  through  the  ages.  If  without  any 
true  concept  of  art's  character  he  is  put 
to  the  task  of  studying  names  and  dates, 
and  the  subjects  of  pictures,  he  may  be 
well  versed  in  the  annals  of  art  but  at  the 
end  remain  ignorant  of  w^hat  art  means. 
If  we  teach  him  first  of  all  the  artist's 
proper  purposes,  he  will  be  in  no  danger  of 
missing  the  point  of  the  story  of  art  when  he 
comes  to  study  it,  for  then  he  will  know 
that  although  plastic  art  may  incidentally 
be  useful,  instructive,  entertaining,  and 
edifying,  and  the  reverse  of  these  qualities, 
its  original  and  fundamental  function  is  not 
intellectual  but  aesthetic,  not  to  criticize  life 
but  to  decorate  it.  In  our  hypothetical 
college  course  the  ultimate  intention  would 
be  to  awaken  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  of 
the  youthful  mind,  to  encourage  the  emerg- 
ence of  the  artists  and  art  critics,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  residue  of  well  instructed 
appreciators.  To  this  end  the  individual 
student's  critical  faculty  would  best  be 
kept,  so  to  speak,  in  solution  until  the  last 
term.  Bv  this  time,  his  taste  would  be  so 
cultivated  and  his  reason  for  possessing 
that    taste    so    well    formulated    that    he 
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would  be  anxious  to  speak  to  others  about 
what  he  loves.  And  that  is  the  only  spirit 
with  which  art  criticism  should  be  under- 
taken. The  secret  of  readable  and  attrac- 
tive art  criticism  is  to  ignore  what  you  do 
not  like  or  understand  and  to  write  only 
of  what  has  stimulated  you  and  sounded  a 
responsive  chord.  During  the  first  term 
of  our  course  devoted  to  the  study  of  art's 
underlying  principles,  written  papers  on 
the  preceding  day's  lecture  might  be 
supplemented  with  a  short  weekly  paper, 
not  critical  but  creative;  descriptive  of  a 
scene  in  the  manner  of  a  realistic  painting, 
or  the  evocation  of  a  dream  in  the  manner 
of  a  decorative  imaginative  painting,  the 
choice  left  to  the  individual's  preference, 
but  in  each  case  an  exercise  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  unified  effect.  In  the  last  term, 
when  the  swift  survey  of  significant 
artists  has  caught  up  with  modern  art, 
trips  to  exhibitions  of  contemporary  paint- 
ings could  be  supplemented  with  the  taking 
of  notes.  The  student  would  then  have 
his  choice  of  any  contemporary  painter  as  a 
subject  for  his  special  critical  thesis, 
preferably  a  living  painter  about  whom 
books  have  not  yet  been  written.  The 
student's  final  examination  would  be  a 
written  appreciation  of  this  chosen  painter, 
written  quite  spontaneously  on  the  basis 
of  careful  previous  preparation.  His  me- 
thod of  criticism  would  have  been  already 
decided  upon  and  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  conference  with  his  instructor.  This 
method,  to  quote  the  prescription  of  a  great 
critic,  might  involve  "the  carrying  out  of 
the  central  conception  of  the  subject 
gained  from  specific  study  illuminated  by 
general  culture,"  this  central  conception  a 
synthesis  of  the  one  quality  which  usually 
distinguishes  the  artist  and  sets  him  apart 
from  his  fellows.  This  would  be  followed 
by  an  analysis  of  the  artist's  work,  citing 
examples. 

Now,  it  may  seem  that  this  course  in  art 
which  I  would  give  to  all  undergraduates 
who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  it, 
would  be  far  beyond  the  powers  of  many 
of  them.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  grant  you, 
but  no  more  difficult  than  Greek  and  Latin 
composition  and  chemistry  and  trigo- 
nometry»  and  many  other  subjects  with 
which  academic  and  scientific  freshmen 
are  everywhere  wrestling.    Whether  they 


get  the  intended  benefit  of  the  course  and 
acquire  a  creative  impulse,  a  critical  equip- 
ment and  a  lively  sense  of  the  artist's  point 
of  view,  will  depend  upon  the  instructor 
and  his  grasp  of  his  opportunity.  Again, 
it  may  be  objected  that  the  course  really 
contains  the  work  of  several  courses  and  is, 
therefore,  bound  to  be  superficial.  For  this 
reason,  I  would  make  it  obligatory  upon 
anyone  taking  this  course  to  follow  it  up 
with  other  courses  in  art,  making  the  se- 
quence count  toward  the  major  or  minor 
requirements  for  the  college  degree.  Thus, 
the  students  who  discover  that  they  want 
to  be  artists  could,  the  next  year,  take 
elementary  courses  in  drawing  or  modelling, 
and  the  students  who  seem  to  have  acquired 
a  keen  critical  bent  could  be  encouraged  to 
take  courses  in  criticism  and  aesthetics, 
and  all  the  students,  future  laymen  as  well 
as  future  artists,  art  critics  and  Museum 
workers,  could,  and  probably  would,  enjoy 
the  B  course  in  the  history  of  art,  the 
lectures  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and 
supplemented  by  trips  to  museums.  In 
the  summer  months  the  professional  stu- 
dents would  be  urged  to  take  trips  with 
classes  which  go  to  sketch  and  study  abroad, 
under  the  instruction  of  some  able  painter, 
and  the  others  who  do  not  intend  to  be 
artists  could  and  should  devote  their 
summers  to  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  old- 
world  beauties,  for  never  again  may  the 
free  summers  come,  and  their  golden 
opportunity.  My  own  interest  in  art  was 
never  stimulated  by  a  study  of  the  subject 
at  college,  but  by  travd.  There  is  a 
glorious  joy  in  discovering  beauty  and 
learning  about  it  afterward,  and  I  hope 
that  all  students  in  my  hypothetical  course 
will  have  had  a  chance  to  be  awakened  and 
broadened  by  travel  even  before  they  go  to 
college.  It  is  positively  pathetic  that  the 
keen  delights  of  art  should  be  confined  to 
the  few,  when  they  could  so  enrich  and 
enlarge  the  lives  of  the  many.  I  can 
hardly  wait  for  the  day  when  there  will  be 
wider  enlightenment  and  more  compre- 
hending laymen,  and  when  artists  can  count 
on  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
State.  When  that  day  dawns  there  wiU 
be  in  this  country  a  great  renaissance. 
The  art  teachers  in  colleges  can  hasten 
the  day  by  increasing  the  number  of 
competent    and    sympathetic    art    critics. 


THE  OLD  BLACK  HORSE  INN 

As  Remodeled  and  Enlarged  by* 
DAVID  KNICKERBACKER  BOYD 


THE  original  Black  Horse  Inn  waa 
licensed  in  17S9,  as  shown  on  the 
old  sign  which  still  occupies  a  place  of 
honor,  but  which  is  nov  in  the  hall  instead 
of  hanging  outside  as  formerly.  After 
that  date  the  present  living  room  portion 
was  added  and  was  used  as  the  bar  room, 
and  some  years  ago  a  large  fire  place  was 
built  in  the  end. 

The  last  alteration   under  Mr.   Boyd's 
direction  added  the  stately  portico  at  the 


end,  doing  away  with  an  old  wood  post  and 
bracketed  porch,  placed  at  some  odd  time 
along  the  front.  Instead  of  this  a  pent  was 
placed  along  the  entire  road  front  with  « 
hood  over  a  new  entrance  doorway. 

The  whole  was  carefully  worked  out  to 
preserve  not  only  the  lines  and  mass  of  the 
inn  as  it  stood,  but  to  show  the  spirit  of  the 
"Farmhouse  Colonitd"  architecture,  so 
typical  of  Pennsylvania,  in  all  its  details. 

A  broad  terrace  along  the  front,  with  its 


stone  steps,  runs  naturally  to  the  large 
portico,  with  its  first  story  enclosed  porch. 
Here  a  new  fireplace  waa  built,  and  to 
observe  its  traditions,  in  tbe  broad  atone 
breast  was  placed  a  tile  panel  showing  a 
black  horse  in  front  of  an  inn.     The  horse 


is  a  replica  of  the  original  wrought  iron 
weathervane  which  the  owner  still  has. 
The  second  story  of  the  portico  was  made 
into  a  large  sleeping  porch,  screened  in 
summer  and  with  permanent  sash,  which 
slide  up  into  pockets  back  of  the  cornice. 


The  floor  of  the  first  story  portico  is  of 
lai^e  slate  slabs  of  variegated  colors,  and 
the  same  material  has  been  used  in  the 
broad  open  steps  leading  onto  the  drive. 

All  of  the  new  work,  when  finished,  waa 
whitewashed   like   the   old,   completing   a 


transforination  which  still  left  the  tradition 
of  the  old  with  the  comfort  of  the  new. 

The  "Black  Horse  Inn"  is  situated  near 
Media,  Pennsylvania,  and  no  longer  serves 
its  original  purpose.  It  is  now  the  res- 
idence of  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 
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THE  STAINED  GLASS  WORK  OF 
CHARLES  J.  CONNICK 


BY  AGNES  EDWARDS 


COLOR — ^ruby-red,  blue  and  silver: 
yellow,  blazing  and  radiant,  and 
green.    What  does  color  mean  to  you? 

As  a  person  of  average  education  you  know 
something  about  literature:  enough  to  read 
a  book.  Something  about  music:  enough 
to  carry  an  air.  Something  about  form 
and  design:  enough  to  know  if  an  object  is 
top  heavy  or  lopsided.  But  what  do  you 
know  about  color?  What  do  you  care 
about  it?  You  probably  care  about  it 
more  than  you  know  you  care,  for  the  love 
of  color  is  inherent  in  every  human  being. 
And  not  only  the  love  of  it,  but  the  belief — 
even  if  unacknowledged — ^in  its  incalcu- 
lably ancient  symbolism.  It  is  not  mere 
chance  that  certain  colors  have  come  to 
have  a  spiritual  significance:  a  traditional 
significance  that  coincides  unquestionably 
with  our  individual  response  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  not  mere  persiflage  when  a 
psychic  declares  that  she  can  interpret  the 
nature  of  those  she  meets  by  the  tinctured 
halo  that  seems  to  emanate  from  them. 
When,  two  years  ago  (March,  1915),  the 
Russian  symphony  society  played  ''color 
music"  synchronously  with  the  orchestra- 
tion of  Scriabine's  "Prometheus" — throw- 
ing a  series  of  blending  hues  upon  a  gauze 
screen  translating  the  mood  of  the  music  to 
the  eye  precisely  as  the  sound  translated  it 
to  the  ear — critics  admitted  it  to  be  the 
most  radical  departure  since  the  days  of 
Richard  Strauss.  But  important  as  the 
experiment  was  to  musicians,  it  was  equally 
so  to  colorists — opening  for  an  instant  a 
door  into  the  future  when  the  secrets  of 
prismatic  light  shall  be  more  variously 
used,  and  more  widely  understood. 

It  is  strange  that  we,  as  a  people,  have 
forgotten  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the  rainbow, 
which,  although  it  was  set  in  the  high 
heaven,  was,  nevertheless,  arched  down  to 
the  earth  at  either  end — an  eternal  covenant 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine. 
The  story  book  child  who  sailed  in  a  balloon 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  was  incon- 
solably  disappointed  to  see  that  the  dif- 
ferent countries  were  not  marked  off  in 
different  shades,  as  they  had  been  in  the 


map  in  his  geography,  had  a  very  real 
grievance.  Our  dun  toned  houses  and  our 
neutral  clothes  would  distress  more  of  us, 
except  that  we  are,  unhappily,  used  to 
them.  Instead  of  scoffing  it  might  be 
more  to  the  point  to  acknowledge  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  women  whose  gay 
hats  and  vivid  scarfs  flash  across  the 
hueless  monotone  of  our  streets. 

But  the  sacred  lamps  of  tradition,  al- 
though they  flicker,  rarely  go  out.  Even 
in  this  drab  age  a  reverence  for  beauty, 
worshiped  through  the  medium  of  color, 
burns  as  steadily  as  it  did  in  medieval 
times,  although  few  pause  to  regard  it. 
Today,  in  the  twentieth  century,  in 
America,  there  is  work  being  done  that 
compares,  not  unfavorably,  with  the  best 
that  was  ever  accomplished  in  the  golden 
days  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
windows  were  placed  in  the  nave  aisles  of 
Bourges.  Stained  glass  windows,  not  un- 
reminiscent  of  the  jeweled  lights  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Chartres,  are  slowly  finding 
their  way  into  the  churches  of  New  England 
the  Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Contrary  to  genert^  popular  impression, 
the  art  of  making  stained  glass  has  not  been 
lost:  it  is  only  the  appreciation  of  it  that 
has  almost  slipped  away. 

In  stained  glass  we  find  the  supreme 
expression  of  pure  color.  In  nothing  else — 
unless  it  be  in  precious  stones  themselves — 
is  it  possible  to  catch  that  deep  and  lumi- 
nous transplendence — that  crystalline  de- 
light of  fire  made  static.  So  to  the  lover  of 
true,  unclouded  color,  it  is  through  this 
medium,  more  than  any  other,  that  beauty 
speaks  in  a  special  and  burning  tongue. 

The  craft  has  had  a  long  and  picturesque 
history.  It  has  been  considered  a  sacred 
calling,  as  when,  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Abbot  Girard  granted  life  holding  of  a  house 
and  an  acre  of  vineyard  to  Fulk,  a  painter 
glazier,  on  condition  that  he  spend  his  life 
in  decorating  the  windows  of  Girard's 
abbey.  It  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
spirit  of  a  devotional  ceremony,  as  when,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  artist  reserved 
the  finest  and  most  important  parts  of  his 
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CHANCEL  WINDOW  IN  CHAPEL  OF  ALLENDALE  FARM  SCHOOL 


CHARLES  J.  CONNICK 


CHANCEL  WINDOW  IS  tJT.  CATHERINES  CBURCH.  NORWOOD.  MASSACHUSBTTS 
OESinNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY 
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work  for  Friday,  when  he  labored  on  them 
fasting  on  bread  and  water.  It  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  as  when  Cromwell  smashed 
sheets  of  priceless  crystal  into  a  thousand 
smithereens;  and  when,  much  more 
recently,  whole  cartloads  of  Decorated 
Glass  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  beaten 
up  for  the  value  of  the  lead  that  was  in  it. 
It  has  been  treasured  by  collectors,  imitated 
by  forgers;  it  has  been  commercialized, 
plagiarized,  vulgarized  and  ignored.  It  has 
gone  through  half  a  hundred  phases  of 
degeneration  of  color,  design  and  work- 
manship, and  as  many  more  of  regenera- 
tion. But  it  has  always  held  a  definite 
place  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  main- 
taining its  unique  mission  throughout  the 
centuries.  And  the  craft,  although  again 
and  again  degraded,  has  never  been  lost, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  make  as  magnificent 
stained  glass  today  as  has  ever  been  made; 
although,  of  course,  the  mellowness  that 
comes  from  weathering  is  a  quality  that 
can  rarely  be  reproduced. 

The  Great  War's  devastation  of  those 
rose  windows  that  can  never  be  duplicated, 
and  of  inimitably  naive  figure  glass,  has 
flung  American  work  into  conspicuous  re- 
lief. People  of  respectable  general  culture, 
who  would  blush  to  confound  an  oil  paint- 
ing with  an  etching — vaguely  classifying 
them  both  as  ''pictures" — are  beginning 
to  feel  a  similar  prickle  of  embarrassment 
when  they  realize  that  a  piece  of  opalescent 
or  a  scrap  of  antique  glass  or  a  slab  of  a 
beer  bottle  all  mean  the  same  to  them. 
They  have  obediently  gazed  at  the  windows 
in  Chartres  because  their  Baedeker  told 
them  too,  but  they  have  not  known  enough 
to  demand  good  work  in  their  own  local 
churches — or  appreciate  the  good  work 
that  might  be  there.  And  there  good  work 
to  be  appreciated:  a  better  and  more 
nationally  characteristic  art  is  developing 
every  year  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.  New  names 
are  being  added  to  the  catalogue  of  name- 
less artists  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  toward  the 
top  of  this  list  is  the  name  of  Charles  J. 
Connick,  whose  chancel  window  for  the 
First  Congregationalist  church  at  Marion, 
Mass.»  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  technically 
conversant  with  the  process  of  glass  making 


to  enjoy  the  work  of  Mr.  Connick.  But  it 
may  help  the  layman  to  have  a  few  simple 
points  explained  to  him. 

In  the  first  place  one  must  understand 
the  two  antipodally  different  classes  into 
which  all  stained  glass  work  falls:  the 
opaque  and  the  transparent.  Opaque  or 
opalescent  glass  is  milky  white  in  quality, 
and  offers  a  direct  resistance  to  the  light. 
Necessarily  all  colors  in  this  medium  are 
soft,  and  more  or  less  neutral  in  value. 
Opalescent  glass  seeks  to  obtain  the  closest 
possible  imitation  of  an  oil  or  a  water  color 
picture.  Louis  C.  Tiffany  and  John  La 
Farge  are  the  notable  exponents  of  this 
method.  In  the  antique  glass,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  color  is  transparent,  and,  at  its 
best,  pure  in  tone.  Instead  of  the  color 
being  painted  on,  each  sheet  usually  con- 
tains but  one  color,  which  varies  in  intensitv 
as  the  glass  varies  in  thickness.  These 
sheets  of  glass  are  cut  into  comparatively 
small  pieces  and  held  together  by  lead  lines, 
which  not  only  strengthen  the  work,  but 
enhance  the  gem-like  quality  of  the  separate 
segments.  The  opaque  glass  is  vague  and 
cloudy;  the  antique  is  clear.  The  opaque 
glass  seeks  to  reproduce  pictures;  the 
antique  glass  strives  primarily  for  decor- 
ative rather  than  pictorial  effects.  In  most 
opalescent  windows  the  artist  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  lead-lines  as  unfortunate  but 
necessary.  The  worker  in  antique  glass 
recognizes  in  the  resonant  blacks  of  lead 
and  stay  lines,  a  gratifying  opportunity  to 
augment  the  splendor  of  mosaic  color. 
Mr.  Conniok  after  working  for  many  years 
— in  fact,  after  gaining  his  apprenticeship — 
in  the  opalescent  glass,  discarded  it  some 
years  ago,  and  since  then  has  worked 
entirely  in  the  antique.  It  is  this,  as  well 
as  the  general  feeling  of  his  design  and  color, 
which  gives  his  windows  much  of  the 
quality  peculiar  to  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  marks  it  off,  unmis- 
takably, from  modern  opalescent  products. 

It  is  generally  agreed — in  spite  of  century 
old  controversy — that  the  prime  essential  of 
stained  glass  is  color.  This  does  not  neces- 
sitate that  the  design  be  stupid,  the  drawing 
crude,  or  the  conception  obtrusively  archaic. 
It  merely  means  that  to  sacrifice  the 
shimmer  of  white  and  silver,  or  the  richer 
glory  of  the  ruby  and  the  blue,  or  the  scintil- 
lation of  a  thousand  clustered  lights  for  a 
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pictorial  purpose  is  a  sin  against  the  art. 
The  ideal  stained  glass  window,  according 
to  Hugo  Arnold,  is  "Not  a  picture  made 
transparent,  but  a  window  made  beautiful." 
With  this  excellent  definition  in  mind, 
almost  any  one  can  roughly  estimate  the 
merits  of  a  window. 

You  may  not  know  anything  about 
"periods,"  "decorated  glass,"  "perpendicu- 
lar work,"  "canopies"  and  "diapers"  may 
be  Greek  words  to  you.  But  you  can  know 
that  when  a  window  is  so  heavily  painted 
that  you  can  hardly  see  that  it  is  a  window 
at  all ;  or  when  iron  cross  bars  and  lead  lines 
are  so  placed  that  the  depicted  figures 
resemble  people  in  cages;  or  when  the 
general  effect  is  that  of  a  thick  curtain, 
shutting  out  the  light,  rather  than  of  a 
window  admitting  and  diffusing  it — that 
it  is  bad.  You  will  never  find  any  of  these 
crimes  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Connick.  The 
vibrant  splendor  of  the  medieval  ideal 
shines  undimmed  in  all  that  he  touches. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered. 
Stained  glass  is  a  technical  art — ^requiring 
not  only  the  inspiration  of  the  artist,  but 
the  intelligent  skill  of  the  artisan.  When  a 
glazier,  unelevated  by  the  creative  insight, 
merely  attempts  to  show  his  prowess,  we 
have  a  tour  de  force  of  glazing — ^not  a  work 
of  art.  Or  when  an  artist,  ignorant  or 
regardless  of  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his 
material,  or  of  the  laws  of  light  and  refrac- 
tion, paints  a  picture  and  gives  it  to  a  work- 
man to  put  on  glass,  we  get  hybrid  speci- 
mens which  are  neither  pictures  nor  win- 
dows. The  classic  example  of  this,  of 
course,  is  the  series  which  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  designed  for  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  gave  to  a  glass  painter  to  execute. 
Beautiful  as  the  cartoons  were,  the  windows 
themselves  are  failures.  The  successful 
stained  glass  artist  must  be  a  thorough 
artisan,  revering  the  limitations  of  his 
material,  as  well  as  glorying  in  its  possi- 
bilities. He  must  use  his  lead-lines  as 
fundamental  parts  of  his  design,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  as  well  as  brightening  the 
bits  of  glass  they  bind  together. 

The  layman  may  not  have  time  or  incli- 
nation to  study  the  details  of  this  fasci- 
nating craft.  He  may  not  be  interested  in 
annealing  or  plating,  by  which  one  piece  of 
colored  glass  is  placed  over  another  to 
produce  a  richer  color;  or  of  enameling. 


which  had  a  great  vogue  in  the  Elizabethan 
age;  or  of  the  endless  discussion  covering 
the  legitimate  use  of  paint.  He  need  not 
follow  the  tides  of  experimentation  which 
have  tossed  fragments  of  their  flotsam  and 
jetsam  into  a  thousand  European  churches. 
But  he  must  accept  the  fact  that  certain 
processes  are  legitimate  to  the  craft,  and 
certain  others — because  they  do  not  pro- 
duce the  highest  artistic  effect,  and  because 
they  lack  the  essential  virtue  of  durability — 
are  not.  A  sincere  artist  observes  the 
ethics  of  his  profession. 

Besides  the  brilliancy  of  color,  and  the 
honesty  of  workmanship  which  distinguish 
Mr.  Connick's  glass,  it  deserves  especial 
study  for  its  exquisite  grisaille.  Grisaille  is 
a  word  given  to  that  geometric  patterning, 
in  which  white,  picked  out  in  colors  or 
traced  in  silver,  usually  predominates.  In 
it  we  have  the  highest  possible  evolution  of 
pure  design.  Now,  an  artist  may  have 
decided  pictorial  ability,  but  lack  the  gift 
for  ornamentation.  And  if  he  has  not  this 
gift  he  can  never  attain  the  highest  rank  in 
stained  glass  work.  For  the  stained  glass 
window  must  be  decorative,  whether  it  Ls 
pictorial  or  not,  and  it  must  be  in  archi- 
tectural consonance  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Grisaille,  because  of  its  richness 
and  elegance,  and  its  free  admitting  of  light, 
is  a  cardinal  requisite  to  the  best  stained 
glass  work.  But  although  it  has  been  so 
recognized  in  Europe — the  well  known 
"Five  Sisters"  in  York  Minster,  and  the 
West  Window  in  Salisbury  are  superb 
examples  of  it — in  this  country  it  had  never 
attained  a  high  level.  Indeed,  our  mechan- 
ical grisaille  patterns  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  oil  cloth  squares.  You  have  seen 
them  in  himdreds  of  churches  and  hotels — 
mere  senseless  repetitions  of  vacant  designs. 
It  was  Mr.  Connick,  who,  fresh  from  Euro- 
pean study  in  1910,  designed  the  windows  of 
the  Great  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Chicago,  and  later  those  in  the  Synod  House 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in 
New  York,  and  those  in  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  Chapel  in  the  same  Cathedral. 
With  the  installation  of  these  windows  a 
sudden  new  vitality  was  infused  into  the 
quality  of  grisaille  all  over  the  country. 
And  a  delighted  appreciation  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  the  figure  work  on  grisaille,  ran  in  a  ripple 
through  artistic  circles. 


"THE  NATIVITY'— JCEMOBI At  WINDOW 


DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BV 

CHARLES  J.  CONNICK 
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It  is  rather  a  pity  that  we  associate 
stained  glass  so  exclusively  with  churches. 
For  suitable  as  it  is  to  majestic  buildings, 
and  sanctioned,  too,  by  immemorial  tra- 
dition, yet  it  has,  with  its  cheerful  blaze  of 
concentrated  color,  a  place  in  the  home  as 
well.  The  Swiss  realized  this,  when,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  hardly 
a  prosperous  burgher-master's  house  but 
displayed  a  medallion  window,  commemor- 
ating some  family  event,  or  preserving  some 
ancestral  heraldry.  These  small  medallion 
windows,  enameled  and  etched  by  processes 
superior  to  any  since  employed,  achieved  a 
most  amazing  minuteness  of  design  and 
radiance  of  color.  They  were  placed  in 
town  halls,  in  public  buildings  of  all  kinds; 
they  were  frequently  chosen  for  gifts  from 
town  to  town,  and  they  adorned  scores  and 
scores  of  private  homes.  These  tiny  panes 
cast  an  intense  flush  of  fame  over  all 
Switzerland  for  a  hundred  years,  and  still 
twinkle  in  countless  museums  of  Europe. 

In  this  country  stained  glass  has  never 
been  used  in  ordinary  private  houses  except 
in  unspeakably  commonplace  form.  A  pane 
of  ground  glass  over  the  transom,  or  a 
dismal  and  lurid  medley  of  green  and  yellow 
panes  on  the  stair  landing,  are  about  as  far 
as  we  have  ever  gone.  The  idea  of  a  win- 
dow of  glittering  white  panes,  leaded  in  a 
gracious  design  and  centralized  about  a 
burnished  medallion  of  flashing  gold  and 
scarlet,  has  not  yet  been  presented  in  such 
a  way  as  appeal  to  the  American  fancy. 
Mr.  Connick's  designs  for  a  window  in  a 
private  house,  are  destined,  perhaps,  to  fill 
this  niche. 

As  we,  individually,  become  more  culti- 
vated in  regard  to  this  form  of  art,  the 
standard  is  gradually  raised.  Not  only 
Mr.  Connick's  work  but  that  of  others  is 
steadily  refining  the  American  taste.  Only 
we  must  be  willing  to  keep  our  eyes  open, 
and  see  what  we  can,  and  understand  what 
we  can.  For  instance,  if  you  are  in 
Chicago,  make  a  special  effort  to  visit  the 
noble  Gothic  edifice  which  is  now  the  home 
of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
great  chancel  window  is  possibly  Mr. 
Connick's  masterpiece,  and  the  grisaille 
windows  are  both  a  lesson  and  delight. 
Near  Chicago,  in  Niles,  Mich.,  the  Chapin 
Memorial  contains  two  sumptuously  char- 
acteristic figure  windows  in  full  color,  and 


some  exquisite  grisaille.  In  New  York 
there  are  the  windows  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  already  mentioned, 
and  in  the  Synod  house.  In  Westbury, 
L.  I.,  in  St.  Brigid's  Church,  there  is  a 
fascinating  group  of  aisle  windows,  and  a 
magnificent  transept,  one  in  full  color. 

If  you  pursue  your  stained  glass  pilgrim- 
age through  New  England  you  will  find 
half  a  hundred  churches  within  an  easy  ride 
of  Boston,  presenting  most  lovely  and  most 
worthy  examples  of  this  Twentieth  Century 
revival  of  medieval  work.  Among  the  best 
are:  The  Champlin  memorial  window  in 
All  Saints'  Church  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
(There  is  a  singular  luminous,  swimming 
quality  to  this  window,  which  does  not 
destroy  its  coherence).  The  great  trancept 
window  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
in  Newton  Center,  Mass.  The  Chancel 
window  in  the  First  Congregational  Church, 
at  Marion,  Mass.,  and  the  stupendous  chan- 
cel window  in  St.  Catherine's  Church,  in 
Norwood,  Mass. 

If  you  do  not  know  of  any  windows 
which  are  accessible,  be  willing  to  study 
pictures  until  you  have  learned  something 
of  the  principles  of  design,  and  balance  and 
rhythm.  But  in  studying  pictures  of 
stained  glass,  even  colored  pictures,  you 
must  always  remember  that  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  the  most  precious  light 
of  the  sun.  The  sun — which  through  the 
mysterious  law  of  refraction  seems  to  dis- 
solve the  heavv  line  of  the  iron  cross  bars, 
and  transforms  the  lustrous  lead-lines  into 
a  pQirfect  setting  for  their  gems;  the  sun, 
Tvhich  kindles  a  dull  piece  of  glass  from  its 
,  Ijkeness  to  a  lump  of  mud  into  a  lambent 
jewel ;  the  sun  which  coruscates  the  as- 
sembled mosaics  of  a  window,  and  flashes 
through  them  like  the  fire  of  inspiration! 
You  cannot  catch  the  matchless  alchemy 
of  the  sun  in  any  picture.  And  even  if  you 
study  the  window  itself  you  must  be  willing 
to  wait  and  come  again,  and  watch 
patiently,  until  the  right  light  at  the  right 
hour  strikes  through  the  expectant  panes. 
But  do  wait — ^it  is  worth  your  while.  Study 
what  pictures  and  what  windows  you  can. 
Try  to  understand  what  the  artist  in 
stained  glass — that  romantic  figure  whose 
palette  weighs  tons,  and  whose  spirit  lamp 
is  a  huge  kiln — is  trying  to  interpret  for 
you   out   of   the   palpitating   atmosphere. 


PRINCIPLES 


And  then  some  day,  as  you  sit  quietly  in 
the  dusk  of  a  solemn  church,  as  the  sun 
streams  through  the  mighty  stained  tran- 
jplendencies,  «n<l  the  colors  in  their  splen- 


dor meet  your  eye,  you  will  vibrate  to  the 
memory  o(  the  little  child,  who  whispered 
as  the  organ  pealed  forth  into  music. 
■'Listen — the  windows  are  speaking!" 


TRt  DRAMA  OF  LIPE— THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  STAIt 
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PRINCIPLES 

BY  GEORGE  ALFRED  WILLIAMS 


The  artist  may  be  any  kind  of  thinker, 
but  whatever  his  thought  he  must  remain 
content  to  express  only  the  emotional  side 
as  revealed  by  what  he  experiences,  what 
he  feels,  and  what  he  sees. 

The  visual  symbols  peculiar  to  painting 
are  definitel.v  fixed  in  line,  form,  and  color. 
All  these  elements  exist  in  nature,  but  the 
painter  must  select,  and  group  them,  and 
then  in  true  adjustment  to  rhythms  divined 
in  the  harmonic  laws  of  matter,  express 
his  emotions. 


Its  true  source  in  tho  infiiite,  art  can 
follow  nature  only  at  a  distance;  for  the 
more  subtle  elements  that  give  it  life  do 
not  exist  externally  to  us.  Art  achieves 
its  complete  expression  in  a  balanced  unit}' 
of  the  symbols  of  the  visual  world  with 
the  emotional  thought  of  the  painter.  To 
seek  the  complete  fusion  of  the  two  basic 
elements  of  art,  things  seen  with  things 
emotionally  experienced,  this  is  the  highest 
aim  of  the  artist.  Through  this  unity 
the  work  of  art  achie^'cs  a,  just  balance  of 
life  within  life. 
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The  conception  of  art  is  in  the  great  mood 
of  the  universe  and  it  descends  through 
the  soul  of  the  artist  into  nature  and  ren- 
ders tangible  the  hallucinations  of  dreams. 
This  great  imaginative  scheme  forms  the 
structure  of  the  work  and  must  conform 
to  the  laws  of  rhythm  that  exist  in  the  life 
movement  of  the  organically  sensed  spirit. 
Upon  this  foundation  the  facts  of  nature 
are  visualized  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
all  existence.  Thus,  holding  within  itself 
those  laws  that  give  it  life,  the  work  of  art 
becomes  at  once  a  universe  in  itself. 

From  two  worlds,  one  sensed,  the  other 
seen,  forms  swell  toward  each  other  and 
meeting  in  shapes  that  agree,  merge  im- 
perceptibly into  beautiful  life  like  the  flow 
of  form  in  the  walls  of  the  mountain,  like 
the  torrent  of  rhythm  in  the  sea.  Great  is 
the  calm  of  the  mingling  of  forms  emotional 
with  forms  natural;  a  festival  of  beauty 
in  which  neither  element  attempts  to  over- 
whelm the  other.  Each  of  the  many 
strokes  of  the  painter's  brush  has  a  moment 
of  life  and  of  death,  and  together  they  re- 
veal the  emotional  vision,  by  supreme 
suggestion,  that  it  may  live  again  in  the 
glory  of  high  lights,  in  the  amplitude  of 
mysterious  shadow. 

The  master  works  like  no  one  else.  His 
style  is  his  own.  Free  from  preconceived 
ideas,  and  ready-made  formulae,  his  orig- 
inality divines  the  secrets  of  the  spirit  and 
of  things,  and  by  the  force  of  the  creative 
imagination  makes  something  of  his  soul 
be  reborn  in  the  work  of  art — the  spectacle 
of  the  universe  when  it  lives  for  an  instant 
in  the  emotion  of  his  heart.  Being  true 
intuitively,  the  vision  lives  naturally. 

Great  art  is  born  subjectively  and  ideal- 
istically  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  mind.  By 
a  process  of  intuitive  sensing,  founded  on  a 
broad  knowledge  of  natural  form,  the  mas- 
ter  knows  that  the  emotional  elements 
of  his  thought  will  fuse  perfectly  with 
nature.  Art,  to  him,  is  both,  '*in  the 
thought,"  and  'Mn  the  look,"  and  its  great- 
est statement  is  attained  in  the  just  balance 
of  these  two  processes.  He  does  not  seek 
to  bring  together  coUected  beauties  know- 
ing they  cannot  attain  to  a  true  unity  for, 
condemned  to  everlasting  stirility  by  pre- 


conceived invention,  they  languish  in  death 
robbed  of  sublime  naturalism.  Rather, 
he  seeks  to  combine  the  true  elements  of 
his  art  in  the  natural  flow  of  universal 
rhythm  where  two  worlds  meet. 

The  achievement  of  a  great  line  of  move- 
ing  a  work  of  art  is  the  master's  highest 
attainment,  for  with  such  a  line  he  attaches 
part  of  the  universe.  This  line  governs 
the  composition  of  forms  upon  which,  with 
force  of  moving  power,  he  commands  the 
glories  of  color;  color  conceived  in  tone; 
tone,  the  bloom  of  a  painting,  which,  like 
soft  flowers,  enriches  the  life  of  all  colors, 
relating  them  one  to  another  in  close  har- 
monies. Many  paintings  cry  out  "  Behold, 
I  have  been  painted!"  A  few,  a  very  few, 
at  the  master's  bidding,  whisper  quietly, 
"I  have  been  created." 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  all  great  art  to 
enforce  silence  upon  the  beholder.  Imag- 
inatively conceived,  it  demands  an  imag- 
inative response  in  which  idle  phrases  fail 
to  explain  its  inevitableness.  It  is,  because 
it  happened  under  the  supreme  control 
of  the  master.  The  great  mystery  that 
invades  its  farthest  reach  rises  far  above 
the  power  of  words.  Its  true  source  in  the 
infinite,  it  can  only  be  understood  emo- 
tionally. 

What  grandeur  the  painter  feels  in  the 
march  of  the  seasons  across  the  earth,  what 
joy  in  the  colors  and  the  dews  of  spring 
and  of  beautiful  maidens  whirling  in  dance 
of  glorious  rhythm,  flowing  line,  beautiful 
form,  and  glowing  color!  What  wonderful 
movement  and  intermingling  of  form  he 
feels  and  sees  in  The  Merging  of  Spring 
into  Summer — the  glories  of  high  noon  and 
purple  shadow  of  the  fairy  night  of  the 
harvest  moon!  Then,  crisp  upon  summer 
comes  autumn  sparkling  with  rich  vibrant 
color,  woven  into  a  mesh  of  warm  tone  in 
which  the  wine  of  autunm  in  its  recurrent 
spirit  endures  death  for  a  new  life,  moving 
in  a  surging  stream  of  humanity,  flowing 
toward  the  clear  hope  of  blue  skies. 

Silent  hour!  The  sea's  outpomring  bids 
the  painter's  soul  open  to  the  elemental 
power  of  suggestion  as  revealed  in  the 
Drama  of  Life  and  in  the  Drama  of  Nature. 
A  vision  of  a  brooding  sea  enfolded  in^the 
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mystery  of  a  nigbt  of  soft  tones,  of  infinite 
blues  and  purple  lighu  that  mingle  with 
melting  yellows,  the  dusky  gold  and  ambers 
of  a  setting  sun.  How  they  color  the  rocks 
oE  the  shore  that  tower  high  against  the 
brimming  tide!  With  what  spiritual  and 
natural  glories  the  painter  clothes  these 
flowing  elements  that  seek  unity  in  the 
wnrmth  of  enfolding  forms!    Out  of  thb 


seething  whirl  of  natural  forces  is  developed 
a  structure  of  monumental  figures — it 
is  the  Drama  of  the  Spirit — The  Seekers 
after  the  Truth  of  Spirit  and  matter,  man 
and  woman,  towering  powerfully,  wrapped 
in  life's  great  mystery  extending  toward 
the  rim  of  things  fett  and  things  seen  and 
achieving,  in  the  soul,  the  union  of  spirit 
and  of  matter  in  life,  which  is  art. 


AUTUMN  IN  NEW  ENCiLAND 


FRANK  TOWNSBND  RU1VHENS 


SOME  NEEDS 
IN  APPLIED  AND  DECORATIVE  ART 


BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPP 
Curator  of  Print  Department,  New  York  Public  Library 


The  work  of  an  art  division  in  a  public 
.  library  brings  the  ]il)rarian  into  contact  ' 
with  designers  of  various  products  of  ap-  ' 
plied  art.  So  he  gets  indirectly  some  idea 
of  the  demands  of  firms  who  turn  out  art 
articles.  The  librarian  cannot  do  much 
more  than  to  acquire  books  containing  the 
historical  documents.  Any  influence  out- 
side of  that  must  be  exerted  incidentally 
and  unobtrusively.  In  aiding  the  hunt  for 
the  new  he  may  help  to  the  ucw  which  is 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  point  to  that 
art  of  the  past  on  the  basis  which  we  must 
always  build  and  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked. For  the  rest,  he  is  impartial,  and 
all  that  is  good  is  grist  to  his  mill. 

Much    present-day    designing    runs    in 


grooves  of  the  past  Our  readers  call  for 
the  classical.  Italian  renaissance,  French 
renaissance,  the  Louis  periods,  Elizabethan, 
Georgian.  That  applies  to  architecture, 
interior  decoration.-  furniture.  But  there 
are  also  branches  of  the  arts  in  which  there 
is  an  unceasing  hunt  for  the  new,  the 
"original."  Jewelry  designers,  for  ex- 
ample, may  ask  for  yesterday's  designs, 
today's,  tomorrow's.  There  seems  to  be, 
in  some  quarters,  a  veritable  dread  of  seem- 
ing to  have  had  in  mind  anything  iJiat  has 
gone  before.  One  might  trace  here  Fon- 
seka's"obsessionof  evolution";  but  it  is  not 
development  that  is  the  watchword — it  i» 
"  up-to-dateness." 
Not  a  few  designers  seem  to  have  not  only 
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a  want  of  general  knowledge,  but  even  to 
lack  technical  training.  To  discuss  the 
first  would  imply  consideration  of  a  general 
lack  of  mental  restraint  and  balance  caused 
perhaps  by  educational  theories  and 
presentday  attitude  towards  life.  The 
other  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  a  request 
which  was  heard  for  a  "medi«val  herald." 
The  picture  was  produced,  but  it  would  not 
do.  **I  want  it  in  line/*  and  then  came  the 
admission  that  the  artist  could  not  translate 
the  tone  print  into  line.  Is  comment 
necessary.^ 

In  1914  there  was  held  an  American 
fashion  show  in  New  York.  The  Sun*s 
critic  found  "many  successful"  designs, 
but  practically  all  adaptations  of  Paris 
ideas,  "and  there  you  have  it."  Back  of 
the  French  designers  that  writer  found  the 
"force  of  tradition,  experience,  if  not  of 
inherent  taste,"  which  more  than  counter- 
balances the  undoubted  cleverness  of  our 
own  designers. 

In  Europe  there  is  the  trail  of  the  past, 
the  advantage  of  tradition,  which  blends 
old  and  new.  National  achievements  and 
tendencies  of  the  past  are  echoed  in  the 
present.  Like  an  old  song  set  to  new  music. 
Thus  there  are  affirmed  and  re-affirmed 
those  expressions  of  racial  feeling  and  of 
national  intent  which  have  so  basic  an 
influence  on  art. 

A  young  nation,  we  naturally  borrow 
from  abroad.  And  why  not."*  We  cannot 
make  a  national  style,  off-hand.  It  must 
develop.  As  Dr.  C.  R.  Richards  says,  it 
takes  years  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of 
many.  It  is  a  matter  of  evolution.  We 
are  still,  as  a  nation,  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing, of  change,  of  assimilation  of  foreign 
elements.  Not  only  assimilation;  those 
same  foreign  elements  must  also  find  their 
expression.  We  may  then  give  the  best 
that  is  in  us,  learning  from  others  without 
copying  blindly.  Possibly  the  sky-scraper 
has  been  the  most  striking  expression  of 
American  idea  and  needs.  A  vital  combi- 
nation»  that:    idea  and  need. 

A  strongly  pronounced  feature  in  old 
work  is  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship,  the 
delight  in  the  job  well  done.  Today, 
machinery  has  about  stifled  that  spirit. 
But  the  design  can  surely  be  artistic — and 
appropriate.  The  last  is  an  important 
element.     Recognition  of  the  purpose  of  a 


given  object  should  always  govern  design. 
Appropriateness  is  ever  a  keynote  in  good 
art,  whether  applied  in  painting,  dress, 
interior  decoration,  architecture,  sculpture, 
furniture,  or  what  you  will.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Messer,  Principal  of  the  Corcoran  School  of 
Art,  in  an  address  on  May  29,  1914,  said: 
"I  wish  to  have  fashion  tempered  to  reason 
— dress  made  beautiful  through  a  finer 
expression  of  the  utilities,  rather  than 
through  a  blind  and  irrational  use  of 
wanton,  erratic  and  fantastic  ornamenta- 
tion, having  no  logical  outgrowth  from,  or 
relation  to,  the  uses  of  the  apparel." 

The  design  must  be  adapted  to  the  mate- 
rial used.  The  influence  of  the  medium  is 
felt  in  all  art.  A  jewelry  designer  may  get 
ideas  from  bookbindings,  but  he  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  material  in  which  his  design 
is  to  be  reproduced.  And  then,  form  and 
workmanship  must  be  adapted  to  needs. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  American  shoes  have 
been  making  their  way  in  Europe.  The 
Art  Alliance  tells  us  that  French  firms 
employ  "designers  who  make  a  study  of 
current  fashions  and  of  past  fashions  and 
make  their  design  to  meet  the  require- 
ments." That's  it,  after  all,  "meet  the 
requirements." 

If  appropriateness  is  a  necessary  basic 
quality,  simplicity  is  another.  The  hurried 
designer  may  become  fussy,  not  sure  of 
ultimate  effect,  over-elaborating  in  desire 
to  produce  richness. 

The  danger  of  the  hunt  for  the  novel  and 
queer,  already  indicated,  is  not  new.  "So 
many,"  said  Goethe  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister," 
"take  pleasure  in  what  is  silly  and  insipid, 
merely  because  it  is  new."  One  art  critic 
writes:  "We  ask  the  modem  artist  to  be 
new  and  give  him  no  time  to  be  good."  In 
time  it  may  be  discovered  by  business  men 
that  the  hunt  for  the  novel,  without  much 
regard  for  other  characteristics  is  apt  to 
engender  further  hunt.  That  is  not  a  long- 
paying  "proposition."  May  not  the  eter- 
nal rush  for  the  startling  prove  a  boome- 
rang? 

All  this  is  obvious,  no  doubt.  Yet  it  is 
the  truism  which,  often  enough,  needs 
emphasis.  If  there  is  any  lesson  in  all  this, 
it  can  be  spread  only  in  concerted  effort. 
In  that,  the  aid  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  would  be  invaluable,  and  undoubt- 
edly will  be  given. 
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ART  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

The  New  York  City  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  Committee  has  re- 
cently published  the  address  made  by  Mr. 
Otto  H.  Kahn  at  the  celebration  dinner 
in  that  city  on  May  4.  1916.  The  title 
is  "Art  and  the  People"  and  the  essay  as  a 
whole  goes  to  show  the  real  value  of  the 
one  in  the  life  of  the  other.  Mr.  Kahn 
maintains  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  reach 
down  to  the  people.  "I  have  never  known 
them,"  he  says,  "to  fail  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  truly  meritorious  in  art." 
He  also  points  out  the  worth  of  art  from 
the  recreational  standpoint.  "Art  has  the 
power,"  he  says,  "to  literally  recreate  the 
tissues  of  our  souls,  the  fibres  of  our  brain, 
the  zest  and  courage  for  life,  beyond  all 
other  forms  or  means  of  recreation";  and 
it  is  his  belief  that  the  people  are  hungry 
for  it. 

Very  truly  he  notes  that  our  wealthy 
men  as  yet  are  "very  far  from  appreciating 
that  art  can  be  as  educational  as  universi- 
ties," and  that  it  has  elements  which,  to  a 
great  part  of  our  population  can  make  it 
"as  nourishing  as  soup  kitchens,  as  healing 
as  hospitals,  as  stimulating  as  any  medicinal 
tonic."  To  such  he  points  out  that  here 
is  a  vast  opportunity  for  cultural  and  help- 
ful work;  "to  strive  toward  fostering  the 
art  life  of  the  country;  toward  counter- 
acting harsh  materialism,  toward  relieving 
the  monotony  and  strain  of  the  people's 
everyday  life  by  helping  to  awaken  in  them 


or  to  foster  the  love  and  the  understanding 
of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  inspiring, 
and  an  aversion  and  contempt  for  that 
which  is  vulgar,  cheap  and  degrading." 
Thus  to  aid  in  supporting  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art  he  describes  as  a 
humanitarian  effort  eminently  worth  mak- 
ing, and  offering,  moreover,  every  prospect 
of  not  being  attempted  in  vain. 

"To  feel,  to  appreciate*  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  of  art  is  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  that  can  be  given  to  any 
one  on  his  way  through  life,"  says  Mr. 
Kahn,  reminding  his  hearers,  and  now  his 
readers,  that  "wealth  is  only  in  part  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents."  What  is 
more,  Mr.  Kahn  expresses  the  conviction 
that  the  soil  is  fallow.  "Every  kind  of 
talent,"  he  declares,  "is  latent  here  in 
America,"  and  in  addition  we  have  "the 
best  public  to  appeal  to  that  exists  any- 
where, a  public  eager  to  learn,  quick  to 
perceive  and  quick  to  respond,  clean  and 
healthy  in  its  artistic  instincts  and  aspira- 
tions, not  yet  affected  by  the  taint  of 
decadence  which  has  begun  to  cast  its 
blight  upon  art  in  some  other  countries. 
More  in  this  country,"  he  insists,  "than 
anywhere  else  is  it  possible  to  walk  with 
one's  feet  on  the  earth  and  one's  head  in  the 
clouds."  This  is  splendid  optimism  and 
optimism  based  upon  experience  and  fact. 

The  final  appeal  is  to  an  intelligent 
patriotism  and  is  in  these  words:  "In  the 
present  juncture  of  the  world's  affairs  many 
a  great  opportunity  and  a  duty  com- 
mensurately  great  lies  before  America. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  such  opportunities 
and  duties  is  in  the  field  of  Art.  It  is 
America's  opportunity,  it  is  America's 
high  privilege  and  duty  to  aid  in  keeping 
alive  that  sacred  flame.  It  is  her  privilege 
and  duty  to  open  wide  her  portals  to  art 
and  artists,  to  become  a  militant  force  in 
the  cause  and  service  of  art,  to  be  the  fore- 
most in  helping  to  create  and  spread  that 
which  beautifies  and  enriches  life." 

TWO  SWEDISH  PUBLICATIONS 

Two  beautiful  and  uncommonly  in- 
teresting magazines  Julkvdllen  (Christmas 
Eve)  and  Julstamning  (Christmas  Mood), 
both  of  which  are  published  in  far  off 
Sweden,  have  recently  come  to  the  Editor's 
desk  through   the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
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a  worker  in  the  arts.  These  magazines 
are  published  only  once  a  year,  at 
Christmas,  and  are,  we  are  told,  very 
popular,  their  editions  running  as  high  as 
300,000  copies.  The  friend  who  has 
brought  them  to  our  attention  and  who 
is  himself  of  Swedish  birth  and  upbringing 
says  that  they  "reflect  the  temperament  of 
the  Swedish  artist,  who  in  his  turn  is  an 
exponent  of  the  soul-life  of  the  nation." 
This  makes  them  the  more  interesting  and 
significant. 

The  physical  form  of  these  publications  is 
not  unlike  that  of  some  of  our  own  popular 
periodicals.  In  fact,  at  a  glance  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  glorified  copies  of  Vanity 
Fair^  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal^  etc., 
though  curiously  enough  they  have  two 
covers  each  instead  of  one.  Apparently 
not  satisfied  with  merely  putting  on  a  fine 
dress,  each  has  slipped  on  an  overcoat  of 
fascinating  loveliness,  a  festive,  frivolous 
affair  made  of  semi-transparent  paper  on 
which  is  printed  in  beautiful  colors  an 
appropriate  Christmas  design. 

The  contents  comprise  in  both  instances 
text  and  pictures,  stories,  articles  of  cur- 
rent interest,  poems,  music,  jokes,  good 
reading  (for  those  who  can  read  Swedish), 
and  interspersed  between  the  pages  are 
numerous  single  leaves  bearing  color 
reproductions  of  the  finest  paintings  by 
the  foremost  Swedish  artists.  These  re- 
productions are  in  themselves  works  of 
art,  and  are  most  suitably  mounted  on 
tinted  paper  of  just  the  right  tone  and 
quality.  Julkv&Uen  has  twelve  such  insets, 
Jiilstamning  sixteen  or  more — and  the 
books  sell  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  only  $1 !  What  is  more,  neither  publica- 
tion carries  a  line  of  advertising. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  fineness  of  the 
color  work  which  is  to  be  found  in  these 
magazines  which  makes  them  worthy  of 
remark,  but  the  fact  th^t  in  them  the 
best  art  of  Sweden  is  given  to  the  people 
as  something  which  they  must  want  and 
as  something  which  obviously  belongs  to 
them.  It  does  not  stand  apart,  the  play- 
thing of  the  few,  but  takes  its  place  as  of 
general  interest  with  the  stories,  the 
informing  articles,  the  songs  and  the  jokes 
— clearly  it  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

And  what  kind  of  art  is  it.^  Virile, 
humanistic,     vital,     readily     understood. 


authoritative,  convincing,  national  in  spirit 
and  substance,  sincere  and  direct.  Among 
the  reproductions  are  paintings  by  Zorn, 
Larsson,  Liljefors,  Wilhelmsson,  Bergh 
and  others,  painters  of  Sweden  whose 
works  are  esteemed  as  masterlv  in  all  the 
art  circles  of  Europe  and  America.  Art 
of  this  sort  is  spontaneous  and  hearty, 
it  is  not  leaning  upon  a  crutch,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  "encouraged" — it  has  its  own 
place  and  mission.  That  the  publications 
are  popular  moreover  goes  to  show  that 
in  Sweden  there  is  for  this  sort  of  thing  a 
real  demand. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  once  said  that  the 
present  theater  manager's  embarrassment 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  trying 
with  the  same  play  to  please  the  gentleman 
and  his  chauffeur.  Mr.  Ames  seemed  to 
think  that  is  a  difficult  task,  and  so  it  is — 
but  it  can  be  done — ^it  is  only  a  question  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  art  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  doing.  That  which  is 
really  good — ^good  enough — has  been  and 
will  always  be  popular. 

NOTES 


THE  OKLAHOMA 

STATE  ART 

EXHIBITION 


On  January  6th,  the 
Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Association  of  Okla- 
homa Artists  opened  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Oscar  Jacob- 
son.  Last  year  awards  were  given  to 
Oklahoma  artists  only.  This  year  artists 
of  adjoining  states  were  asked  to  compete 
which  widened  the  range  of  the  exhibition 
considerably. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Birger 
Sandz6n  of  Lindsborg,  Kans.,  for  his 
delightful  painting  "Mountains  and  Plains.' 
This  is  one  of  the  quieter  toned  of  Mr. 
Sandz^n's  recent  canvases  and  a  wonderful 
interpretation  of  Colorado  landscape.  This 
painting  has  been  purchased  by  the  Art 
Society  of  the  University  for  their  per- 
manent collection. 

C.  A.  Wilimovsky's  "Gian  Bologna's 
Fountain"  was  awarded  the  silver  medal. 
Mr.  Wilimovsky  is  at  present  instructor 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Institute  of  Kansas  City. 
This  pleasing  interpretation  of  a  Florentine 
fountain  is  one  of  his  best  canvases;  well 
handled  and  interesting. 
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The  bronze  medal  went  to  Frederick  V. 
Becker  of  Oklahoma  City  for  his  "Portrait 
Study/'  a  study  of  a  young  woman  seated 
in  unusual  cross  lights  holding  a  green 
crystal  ball  in  her  hands,  an  exceptionally 
well  handled  portrait.  Mr.  Becker  shows 
several  landscapes,  two  studies  of  the 
Monterey  Coast  are  quite  interesting. 

Honorable  Mention  was  given  to  John 
E.  Jenkins  for  his  "Autumn  Morning," 
an  interesting  bit  of  landscape  of  the  Middle 
West. 

There  were  also  several  interesting  works 
which  were  not  entered  for  competition. 
Chief  of  these  were  the  interesting,  well- 
handled  paintings  of  Oscar  Jacobson,  head 
of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Oklahoma 
University.  "The  Hour  of  Splendor"  is 
an  interesting  interpretation  of  the  Grand 
Canyon;  the  "Mojave  Desert"  catches  the 
weird  light  and  formation  of  that  wonderful 
bit  of  the  southwest;  "Upper  Columbia 
River"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
canvases  which  were  painted  during  his 
residence  in  Washington  State.  Then 
there  was  a  pleasing  little  plains  sketch, 
"Oklahoma." 

Father  Gregory  Gerrer,  a  Benedictine 
Priest  of  Shawnee,  Okla.,  contributed  some 
interesting  landscapes.  "Mt.  Sheridan" 
and  the  "Gate  to  the  Wichitas,"  were  well 
handled  studies  of  the  Oklahoma  moun- 
tains which  possessed  considerable  merit. 
Miss  Henriette  Clopath  showed  an  in- 
teresting portrait  study  in  her  "Girl 
Reading."  She  also  showed  two  sketches 
of  old  Brittany. 

Among  the  other  canvases  of  merit  were 
Estelle  Manon's  "The  Conte,"  a  still  life 
by  Rudolf  Blesh  and,  the  "Oklahoma  Rye 
Stacks"  by  Nellie  Sheperd. 

To  the  visitor  in  Norman,  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Jacobson's  studio  is,  indeed,  a  source  of 
pleasure,  especially  if  he  is  interested  in 
the  art  of  the  big  southwest.  Mr.  Jacobson 
is  portraying  in  an  understanding  way  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  the  desert,  the  Pueblos 
of  the  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Indians, 
the  Grand  Canyon,  and  the  Plains.  In  his 
studio  one  also  sees  some  interesting  studies 
of  the  northern  mountains  made  during  the 
time  he  was  at  the  Washington  State 
College.  He  is  one  of  the  small  group  of 
men  who  have  really  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  great  southwest  and  paints  it  because 


they  really  love  it.  His  first  art  training 
was  under  Birger  Sandz6n  at  Lindsborg, 
Kans.,  and  although  he  has  since  studied  at 
Yale,  in  Paris  and  Stockholm,  it  is  to  this 
first  guide  of  his  out  in  the  West  that  he 
looks,  with  the  highest  regard.  Mr. 
Jacobson's  work  is  individual  and  spirited 
and  we  may  expect  much  from  him  during 
the  coming  years.  C.  S. 

CITY  Witnessing  both  to  the  in- 

PLANNING        Z"^^     ^^T^     \    ^'^^ 

Plannmg  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  is  being  done  among 
some  of  our  Women's  Clubs  the  following 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  January 
Messenger,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  very 
worthy  of  note : 

"At  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Federation  of  Arts  in  Washington  last  May 
it  was  very  earnestly  suggested  that  every 
city  should  have  an  Art  Commission.  The 
Art  Committee  of  the  Federated  Clubs  of 
Pennsylvania  highly  approve  of  the  move- 
ment, and  will  take  up  this  new  work,  so 
important  in  saving  historic  buildings  in  the 
march  of  progress,  in  locating  sites  for  new 
buildings  that  they  may  be  accents  of 
beauty  in  City  Planning,  and  in  general 
Civic  Improvement.  This  does  not  mean 
that  any  radical  changes  will  be  made  in 
our  home  towns,  but,  as  they  must  all  grow, 
this  being  a  young  and  vigorous  country, 
that  they  may  be  developed  in  lines  of 
harmony  and  intelligence,  and  prevent  such 
disaster  as  the  destruction  of  a  beautiful 
colonial  tower  to  give  place  to  a  commercial 
building  or  a  skyscraper,  inharmonious  in 
color,  dwarfing  a  Gothic  church  that  is  a 
gem  in  architecture,  which  is  among  the 
unfortunate  new  things  lately  done  in  our 
State." 


THE 
JOHN  HERRON 
ART  INSTITUTE 


The  John  Herron  Art  In- 
stitute is  endeavoring  in 
various  ways  to  attract 
the  little  citizens  of  In- 
dianapolis. Through  a  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  Board  of  Education  high 
school  students  may  receive  school  credit  for 
attendance  at  special  courses  of  lectures  on 
Painting,  Architecture,  Sculpture  and  the 
Decorative  Arts  given  at  the  Institute. 
The  full  course  covers  two  vears'  time  and 
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is  divided  into  four  sections  each  covering 
one  term.  At  the  end  of  each  term  written 
examinations  are  given.  The  courses  are 
open  to  the  general  public  as  well. 

For  children  attending  the  grade  schools, 
a  series  in  the  form  of  stories  about  young 
people  of  different  periods  of  the  world, 
what  they  did,  how  they  lived  and  who 
they  saw,  is  being  given.  These  talks 
are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 


The  American  Bookplate 
Society  held  its  second 
annual  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary bookplates  at  the  Avery  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  in 
January.  The  exhibition  comprised  about 
800  plates.  A  notable  feature  of  the  show- 
ing was  a  group  of  bookplates  executed  by 


EXHIBITION 


the  late  Frank  Dempster  Sherman.  The 
Andreini  gift  of  J.  Winfred  Spenceley  from 
the  Eno  sale  was  also  an  important  feature 
of  the  exhibit.  A  bookplate  designed  by 
Ralph  M.  Pearson  for  Albert  and  Margaret 
De  Silver  was  adjudged  the  moat  ap- 
propriate and  artistic  personal  plate  of  all 
those  shown.  Dugald  Stewart  Walker 
received  honorable  mention  for  his  plate 
executed  for  Edwin  S.  Marston.  The  most 
appropriate  and  artistic  public  or  in- 
stitutional library  bookplate  was  considered 
by  the  judges  to  have  been  the  Lucy  Locke 
Memorial  plate,  executed  by  William  F. 
Hopson  of  New  Haven,  Conn-  and  the 
most  appropriate  and  artistic  portrait 
bookplate  that  executed  by  Carl  S.  Junge 
of  Oak  Park,  111. 

DRAWING  '^^*'  '^*^^'  ^^^^  schools  have 
CONTEST       recently    held    the    fourth 

IN  NEW  rORK  contest  for  the  Municipal 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  Art  Society  Trophy  for 
good  draftsmanship,  ibis 
contest  is  held  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Haney,  head  of  the  art  department  in 
the  high  schools.  In  it  the  pupils  compete, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  groups  represent- 
ing different  high  schools. 

Thirteen  teams  of  five  pupils  each  en- 
tered the  contest,  the  pupils  in  each  team 
being  students  in  the  fourth  term  of  the 
high  school  course.  Mr.  Hugo  B.  Froeh- 
licb.  Superintendent  of  Art  and  Manual 
Training  of  the  Newark  public  schools;  Mr. 
Ernest  Watson,  instructor  In  Pratt  In- 
stitute, Brooklyn,  and  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
Director  of  Art  in  the  High  Schools,  acted 
as  judges. 

The  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  won 
the  trophy  by  a  total  of  261  points,  out  of 
300.  Boys'  High  School  secured  second 
place,  and  the  Bush  wick  High  School 
third  place. 

On  this  same  day,  teams  from  five  high 
schools  contested  for  a  similar  trophy 
offered  by  the  School  Art  League  to  ad-' 
vanced  pupils.  In  this  contest  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  High  School  again  won  first 
place,  with  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School 
second,  and  the  Wadleigh  High  School 
third.  The  trophy  offered  by  the  School 
Art  League  consists  of  a  bronze  medallion 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Flanagan. 

Miniature  copies  of  the  two  trophies  will 
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be  distributed  to  the  winners  at  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises  of  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School.  This  school  will 
hold  the  two  trophies  for  six  months,  the 
next  competition  being  scheduled  for 
June  2,  1917. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PRINT 
CLUB 


A   very  gratifying  indica- 
tion    of    the    revival     of 
public     interest     in      the 
graphic   arts   in   Philadel- 
phia is  the  fact  of  the  recent  organization, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Alice  McF.  Brinton,  of 
the  Print  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
accessible   the   work  of   the   most  distin- 
guished living  American  etchers  and  en- 
gravers.    There  is  no  lack  of  a  market  for 
the  exhibition   and  sale  of  the  work  of 
celebrated  foreign  etchers  of  the  past  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  present, 
but  prints  produced  by  living  American 
artists  are  today  almost  unknown  to  the 
collector  and  only  known  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  amateurs.     Commercial  values  of 
impressions    of    etched    plates    are    based 
entirely   upon   their   rarity,   the   question 
of  artistic  quality  having  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prices  demanded  by  the 
dealer  or  obtained  at  public  auction  sales.. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable,  however,  that  this 
condition  of  the  market  will  ever  be  dif- 
ferent;  in    America,    at   least,    where   the 
passion  for  collecting  not  only  works    of 
art,  but  trivial  things  of  all  kinds,  is  being 
stimulated  by  the  material  prosperity  of  our 
country  and  the  resulting  plethora  of  gold 
available    for    investment    in    that    way. 
For  it  is  as  an  investment  of  funds  that 
many   a   collector  or  connoisseur  regards 
his    acquisitions,    knowing   weU,    that,    as 
time  goes  on,  they  increase  in  value  until 
he  is  ready  to  dispose  of  them  at  an  enor- 
mous profit.     All  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  art  and  it  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  true 
artistic  missionaries  that  Mrs.  Brinton  and 
her  Advisory  Committee  have  undertaken 
to  invoke  a  counter  current  of  interest  in 
etching  as  an  art,  in  establishing,  in  con- 
nection  with   their   Club,   a   Print  Shop, 
where  the  work  of  our  own  artists  will  be 
exhibited   and   sold   at   reasonable   prices 
based  entirely  upon  their  merit  as  artistic 
productions.     The  shop  has  not  been  pro- 
jected  as   a   money-making   venture,    the 
expenses  being  defrayed   by  private  con- 


tributions, and  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
exclusive  of  a  moderate  commission  for 
sales,  being  met  by  membership  dues. 

Among  the  American  etchers  repre- 
sented there  by  prints  on  exhibition  are 
Childe  Hassam,  Ernest  D.  Roth,  Anne 
Goldthwaite,  George  Plowman,  Bertha  E. 
Jaques,  Zelie  de  Milhau,  Helen  Hyde, 
Eugene  Higgins,  Mahonri  Young,  Troy 
Kinney,  John  Sloan,  J.  C.  Vondrous, 
Ralph  Pearson  and  others,  some  of  them 
also  distinguished  as  painters  and  sculptors. 
Entertainments,  lectures,  demonstrations 
of  the  practical  work  of  handling  etching 
accessories  and  receptions  to  artists  will  be 
given  during  the  season  and  a  library  of  art 
literature  and  periodicals  is  maintained  in 
the  Club  House.  '  Much  of  the  work 
exhibited  embodies  an  appeal  to  our  own 
nationality,  as  interpretations  of  life  as  it 
exists  only  in  America.  Studies  of  sltim 
localities  in  New  York  East  Side  streets, 
monuments  of  American  Architecture,  the 
Far  West,  social  life,  pK)rtraits  and  studies 
of  children  make  up  an  interesting  aggre- 
gation that  should  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. The  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Forbes  Dallam,  receives  appli- 
cations for  membership  and  is  also  manager 
of  the  Print  Shop. 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 

ART  IN 
BROOKLYN 


A  loan  exhibition  of  early 
American  art  opened  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum,  Febru- 
ary 4th  preceded  by  a 
private  view  and  reception 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d.  The  exhibtion 
will  close  after  Sunday,  March  11th.  It 
includes  Colonial  and  early  American 
furniture,  in  addition  to  paintings  and 
miniatures.  The  exhibition  of  furniture 
consists  of  Museum  purchases  which  have 
been  made  carefully  and  in  considerable 
amount  during  the  last  few  years,  most  of 
which  will  be  seen  in  public  for  the  first 
time.  The  exhibition  of  paintings  in- 
cludes about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
numbers,  mainly  in  oil,  but  there  are  also 
some  miniatures  and  pastels.  Among  the 
artists  represented  are  all  the  well-known 
and  greater  names  of  the  early  American 
period  as  well  as  a  remarkable  number  of 
the  less  quoted,  but  historically  interesting 
minor  painters  of  the  same  period.  The 
exhibits  consist  almost  entirely  of  family 
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heirlooms  o(  great  value,  many  of  which  are 
obtained  from  owners  living  outside  bf 
New  York  City  in  BostoD.  Philadelphia. 
Washington,  and  numerous  other  localities. 
The  importance  of  the  exhibition  may  be 
realized  from  the  following  list  of  examples 
shown  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  American 
piintcrs:  Gilbert  Stuart,  fourteen;  Copley, 
thirteen-,  Trumbull,  eleven;  Sully,  eight; 
Rembrandt  Peale,  seven;  Charles  WUUon 
Peale,  four;  Dunlap,  three;  Iman,  seven; 
Jarvis,  five,  and  Vanderlyn.  two.  There 
are  also  examples  of  Smibert.  Waldo, 
Matthew  Pratt,  R.  E.  Pine,  Bass  Otis. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse.  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  Charles 
Loring  Elliott,  A.  B.  Durand,  Thomas 
Dougherty.  Jonathan  Blackburn,  Thomas 
Birch  and  others.  Besides  the  usual 
catalogue,  a  catalogue  de  Luxe  has  been 
published  in  a  limited  edition,  copiously 
illustrated,  as  a  memorial  of  this  very 
important  exhibition. 

NEWS  ITEMS 

A  memorial  exhibition  ol  works  by  John 
White  Alexander  was  held  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati Museum  during  the  month  of 
January.  This  exhibition  comprised  thirty 
canvases  the  majority  of  which  were  lent 
by  the  estate.  In  the  catalogue  to  this 
exhibition  it  is  very  properly  stated  that 
"it  does  not  seem  to  matter  so  much  when 
such  a  man  as  Alexander  was  bom  or  how 
many  medals  or  awards  came  to  him  or  by 
what  names  they  are  called,  for  he  belongs 
to  the  world  at  large  and  the  medals,  etc.. 
while  they  may  have  given  him  gratification 
as  evidence  of  recognition  at  the  time,  do 
not  add  to  the  interest  of  his  pictures  which 
tell  their  own  story  quite  sufficiently  well." 
So.  indeed,  will  great  art  always  be  greater 
than  that  which  is  said  about  tt. 

Fron»  January-  5th  to  February  4th  the 
Art  Association  of  Indianapolis  held  its 
Thirty-second  Annual  Exhibition  of  Faint- 
ing and  Bronzes  at  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute.  Included  in  this  exhibition  was 
a  collection  of  medals  by  well  known 
•culptors  assembled  and  sent  out  during 
the  present  season  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 

The  University  of  the  SUte  of  New  York 
has  just  published  as  a  bulletin  an  annotated 


Ibt  of  books  on  art  for  the  teacher  and 
student  prepared  i)y  Royal  B.  Farnum, 
State  Sjjecialist  in  Art  Education.  This 
bibliography  is  offered  as  a  buying  list  for 
teachers  not  as  a  reading  list  for  libraries. 
A  sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a 
fairly  clear  and  up-to-date  ILst  of  books 
relating  to  the  study  of  art  and  art  educa- 
tion and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
work  will  prove  both  welcome  and  valuable. 
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Lorado  Taft  of  Chicago  and  Roland  R. 
Conklin  of  New  York  are  to  present  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  their  alma  mater, 
a  bronze  group  which  will  symbolize  the 
University  motto,  ''Learning  and  Labor." 
Mr.  Taft  gives  his  time,  talent  and  labor; 
Mr.  Conklin  will  pay  the  cost  of  materials. 
The  group  will  consist  of  three  figures. 
Alma  Mater  with  arms  outstretched  and 
behind  her,  clasping  each  others  hands, 
figures  typifying  Labor  and  Learning.  The 
group  is  to  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
University  auditorium  and  is  to  be  finished 
by  October,  1918. 

The  College  Art  Association  of  America 
has  published  a  Bulletin  giving  abstracts  of 
a  majority  of  the  papers  presented  at  its 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Houston 
Hall,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
April  20,  21  and  22,  1916.  A  number  of 
the  papers  presented  at  that  time  have  been 
published  in  full  in  the  American 
Magazine  or  Art,  and  one  or  two  have 
likewise  appeared  in  Art  and  ArchcBology, 
The  Bulletin  does  not  reprint  these,  but 
sets  forth  instead  those  which  are.  of  salient 
interest  to  members  of  the  Association  and 
were  not  given  through  other  channels 
such  wide  publicity. 

The  Mural  Painters,  a  National  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York,  has  just 
issued  a  Brochure  containing  a  list  of  mural 
paintings  in  the  United  States  and  illustra- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these, 
together  with  a  "Definition  of  Decorative 
Art,"  written  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 
Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  American 
painters  have  made  their  largest  contribu- 
tion to  art  in  this  field.  Be  that,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  art  of  mural  painting  in 
America  has  imdoubtedly  witnessed  ex- 
traordinary development  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

A  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  works  of 
Howard  Gardiner  Cushing,  which  is  being 
shown  in  the  various  art  museums  of  this 
country  during  the  present  season,  is  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  to  February  28th. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Association  of  Portrait  Painters  is  at  the 
same  time  set  forth  in  these  galleries. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Art 
Association  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  a  com- 
prehensive exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  and  Art 
and  Crafts  was  held  during  the  early  part 
of  the  present  season.  The  exhibit  in- 
cluded work  from  various  parts  of  the  State, 
the  larger  part  being  mostly  local.  The 
Association  has  not  been  in  existence  quite 
a  year,  and  this  is  its  first  attempt  at  such 
an  undertaking,  but  the  great  appreciation 
shown,  and  the  surprisingly  large  attend- 
ance has  caused  the  Association  to  prepare 
to  make  the  exhibit  an  annual  event. 

An  exhibition  of  drawings  of  Italy  and 
France  by  Herman  A.  Webster  was  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  in  the  Galleries  of 
Frederick  Keppel  &  Company.  When 
the  great  European  war  began  Mr.  Webster 
was  working  in  France  having  recently  re- 
turned from  a  sketching  tour  in  Italy,  he 
immediately  laid  aside  his  work  and  joined 
the  American  Ambulance  Corps  with  which 
he  has  since  served  continually  at  the  front. 

The  January  exhibition  in  the  Pratt 
Institute  Art  Gallery  comprised  copies  of 
old  Italian  Masters,  original  paintings  and 
sketches  by  Andrew  T.  Schwartz.  Mr. 
Schwartz  was  the  holder  of  the  Lazarus 
Scholarship  to  Italy  from  1899  to  1902,  and 
therefore  one  of  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  great  privilege  and  opportunity 
offered  American  Art  students  by  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Herman 
Lungkwitz,  one  of  the  pioneer  artists  of 
Texas,  is  to  be  held  in  March  at  the  LTni- 
versity  of  Texas  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  Art  Club.  Herman  Lungkwitz 
was  born  in  Germany  103  years  ago,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Ludwig  Richter.  He  came 
to  this  country  with  his  family  in  1850  and 
settled  in  the  remote  little  town  of 
Fredericksburg,  Texas. 

Through  error,  credit  for  the  excellence 
of  the  first  exhibition  in  the  new  permanent 
art  building  for  the  Michigan  State  Fair 
was  given  to  Miss  Helen  Plumb  in  an 
article  published  on  this  subject  in  the 
January  number  of  The  American  Mag- 
azine: OF  Art  instead  of  to  her  sister.  Miss 
Ethel  Plumb,  who  was  Superintendent  of 
the  art  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  JARVES  COL- 
LECTION.    BY  PROF.  OSWALD  SIREN. 

Yale  University  Press,  Publishers.  Price  $7.50  net. 

The  Jarves  Collection  of  Italian  paintings 
belonging  to  Yale  University  has  been  for 
many  years  an  accessible,  important  and 
well  known  feature  of  our  American  pos- 
sessions in  art;  yet  these  charming  primi- 
tives, none  of  them  of  quite  first  importance, 
but,  in  their  collective  aspect,  of  great 
interest,  have  attracted  only  a  minimum  of 
expert  attention.  William  Rankin  nearly 
twenty-two  years  ago  discussed  them  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archaeology;  certain 
pictures  have  been  included  in  the  later 
editions  of  Berenson's  books  on  Italian  art, 
and  there  have  been  a  few  scattered 
articles  in  periodicals  on  various  items  of 
the  collection;  but  up  to  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  Professor  Siren's  scholarly 
catalogue  nothing  had  appeared  of  closely 
scientific  and  historic  value. 

In  this  catalogue  the  author  has  assumed 
an  audience  of  students  desiring  informa- 
tion about  the  pictures  and  their  painters, 
and  has  made  the  historical  notes  accom- 
panying the  descriptions  as  long  and  full  as 
possible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  early 
painters  seldom  mentioned  in  handbooks. 
The  principal  of  arrangement  is  in  the  first 
place  chronological  and  in  the  second 
place  that  of  schools. 

The  very  early  masters  are  more  favor- 
ably represented  in  the  collection  than  those 
of  later  periods.  Of  Bonaventura  Ber- 
linghieri,  a  thirteenth  century  precursor  of 
Giotto,  there  is,  for  example,  a  Crucifixion,  a 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  a  PietA,  framed 
together,  of  which  Professor  Siren  says, 
"There  are  not  many  pictures  of  the  early 
epoch  which  stand  on  a  level  with  this  one 
in  regard  to  decorative  and  emotional 
qualities."  His  comments  on  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  work  are  of  a  kind  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  student  not  yet  initi- 
ated in  the  naivete  of  duocento  art  to  its 
deeper  life  and  essential  characteristics. 

In  a  Sienese  Crucifixion  given  to  Guido 
da  Siena  he  sees  also  a  painting  of  high 
quality,  one  of  the  best  achieved  by  this 
artist,  who  probably  painted  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The  four- 


teenth century  is  marked  in  the  collection 
by  a  number  of  admirable  works,  among 
them  a  decorative  and  emotionally  expres- 
sive "Vision  of  Saint  Dominic,"  by  the 
Florentine  Bernado  Daddi;  a  "Saint  Mar- 
tin dividing  his  Mantle  with  a  Beggar,"  by 
Simone  Martini";  a  gem  of  light  and 
sensitive  color"  and  of  "free  and  vivid 
naturalistic  characterization;"  and  an 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi"  given  to  Andrea 
Orcagna,  "the  greatest  personality  in 
Florentine  trecento  art  about  the  middle  of 
the  century." 

The  fifteenth  century  contributes  a 
Lorenzo  Monaca  of  great  linear  beauty, 
which,  however,  is  injured  by  a  crack 
running  through  the  entire  panel ;  a  triptich 
and  two  altar  wings  by  the  careful  and,  for 
this  period,  old  fashioned,  Lorenzo  di 
Niccolo;  an  amusing  panel  by  the  transi- 
tional painter,  Giovanni  dal  Ponte;  acassone 
front  by  the  unknown  Florentine,  who  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  of  the  cassone 
painters,  and  who  in  this  example  gives  a 
unique  illustration  of  a  Florentine  tourna- 
ment; other  cassone  fronts,  and  a  very 
interesting  series  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  a 
hermit  by  a  painter  whose  characteristics 
are  discussed  at  length  but  who  remains 
nameless. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  re- 
maining pictures  belonging  to  the  fifteenth 
centurv  section  of  the  Jarves  collection  are 
"The  Rape  of  Deianira,"  by  the  Pollajuoli 
brothers,  the  Hercules  falling  to  Antonio's 
share;  a  Botticini,  several  examples  of  the 
versatile  Jacopo  del  Scllajo;  a  fascinating 
and  all  but  ruined  fresco  head  by  Dominico 
Ghirlandajo;  several  fine  little  works  by 
Sienese  masters  most  interestingly  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Siren;  a  rare  and  valu- 
able example  of  the  work  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  of  whose  complete  works  not  more 
than  ten  are  known;  a  Fiorezo  di  Lorenzo; 
a  late  example  of  Luca  Signorelli;  and  a 
delightful  portrait  of  a  lady  holding  a 
rabbit  accepted  as  probably  by  Piero  di 
Cosimo.  The  other  paintings  are  of  less 
importance. 

There  is  none  of  the  disconcerting  con- 
tempt which  too  often  is  shown  by  the 
younger  school  of  experts  towards  the  mis- 
takes of  their  forerunners,  the  author  in- 
variably showing  to  each  a  cordial  temper. 
Elizabeth    Luther    Cary. 
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J.  ALDEN  WEIR 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


THE  painting  of  J.  Alden  Weir, 
seems  to  me  to  unconsciously  express 
the  reticent,  intimate  idealism  which  guides 
and  guards  the  matter-of-fact  materialism 
of  America.  Most  of  us  have  a  vein  of 
secret  ideals  running  like  a  streak  of  gold 
through  our  common  clay,  and  this  makes 
us  responsive,  sometimes  against  our  own 
will,  to  idealism  in  others.  Idealism  is  a 
gracious  habit  of  looking  up  instead  of  down 
at  people  and  places.  When  we  see  this 
faculty  put  to  work  in  the  world  of  our  own 
experiences  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
people  and  places  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  meet  day  after  day,  we  feel  a  sense  of 
sharing  in  a  general  benefit,  a  comfortable 
glow  of  kindliness  and  self-respect.  This 
idealism  cannot  possibly  be  confounded 
with  that  sugared  sentimentality  or  flattery 
which  deceives  no  one.  The  paintings 
of  Alden  Weir  have  a  rough  exterior  and  a 
shy  reserve.  They  must  be  known  to  be 
appreciated.  They  are  the  pure  gold 
deep  in  the  earth  which  we  must  dig  to 
find,  not  the  cheap  gilding  on  the  gaudy 
surface  of  commercial  ornaments. 

I  have  said  that  the  idealism  of  Weir  is  a 
quality  characteristic  of  his  compatriots. 
I  consider  it  a  mistake  to  ascribe  to  the 
average  American  an  indifference  to  that 
indefinable,  unmistakeable  grace  of  spirit 
which  we  call  refinement.  We  may  be  a 
"shirt  sleeves  democracy"  but  we  have  our 
own  social  standards.  The  attitude  of  the 
average  American  to  what  the  old  colored 
servants  of  the  South  are  still  accustomed 
to  call  "quality"  corresponds  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  average  painter  to  that  beauty 


of  texture  which  in  the  language  of  the 
studios,  is  also  called  "quality."  In  the 
philosophy  of  Alden  Weir  the  beauty  of 
refinement  to  which  he  is  always  bringing 
his  quiet  masculine  tribute  seems  to  be 
inevitably  associated  with  the  very  essence 
of  beauty.  He  can  see  an  interesting 
distinction  in  a  person  or  a  sheep  pasture 
where  we  could  only  see  a  very  homely 
person  and  a  very  stony  pasture.  But 
he  can  make  us  see  what  he  means,  and 
whether  we  are  convinced  or  not,  we  like 
him  for  feeling  that  way  about  it.  Have 
you  met  Weir's  "Gentlewoman,"  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  at  Washington?  It 
does  one  good  to  know  her,  the  simple  lines 
and  colors  of  her  dress,  the  unobtrusive 
dignity  of  her  hands,  the  gentle  revery 
of  her  eyes,  with  a  smouldering  light  in 
them  of  spent  moments  and  of  bright 
memories.  The  sweet  and  slender  youth 
of  her  has  been  revealed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
very  embarrassment  of  taking  leave  of  her 
for  always.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  sub- 
ject which  might  easily  be  missed.  Once 
you  have  marked  it  you  return  to  it  again 
and  again.  There  seems  to  be  an  actual 
physical  presence  in  the  pigments  and  a 
personality  before  which  you  stand  un- 
covered. It  is  as  fine  a  tribute  to  a  gentle- 
woman as  ever  the  age  of  chivalry  could 
boast. 

At  their  best  Weir's  landscapes  are  the 
most  important  made  in  America  since  the 
death  of  George  Inness.  It  is  their  unusual 
combination  of  those  often  irreconcilable 
qualities — subtlety  and  simplicity — (and  I 
am  thinking  of  qualities  mental  as  well  as 
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manual),    which    gives    them    their    un- 
questioned and  unquestionable  importance. 
Before  we  consider  their  workmanship,  one 
word  about  the  man's  spirit  as  revealed  in 
these  records  of  his  days  and  nights  out  of 
doors.     If  you  are  a  lover  of  the  open  hill 
country — not  the  culminating  majesty  of 
mountain-peaks     nor     the     perfection     of 
Paradbe    valleys,  but    just    nice,    fertile, 
livable  American  farm-lands,  neither  too 
opulent  nor  too  severe — then  you  will  enjoy 
yourself  in  the  landscapes  of  Weir.     The 
season  is  usually  midsummer  and  the  hour 
morning    but   rapidly    approaching   noon, 
with  its  overhead  light  in  a  pale  sky  and  its 
great  billowy  clouds  crisply  accented  upon 
the  azure  in  silvered  brilliancy.     A  drowsy 
heat  pervades  the  air.     It  feels  good  to  lie 
on  some  sweet-smelling  hay  under  a  friendly 
tree  and  look  up.     An  imperceptible  breeze 
stirs    the    upper    branches.     The    distant 
woods  are  softly  mellowed  by  the  faint 
cloud-shadows.     It  is  good  to  watch  the 
sleek,  brown  oxen  ploughing  the  sun-baked 
hillside.     If  only  one  could  paint  the  sound 
of  bird-song  and  of  cheerful  human  voices, 
the  sensation  would  be  complete.  Weir  is  no 
more  true  in  recording  noon  than  in  remem- 
bering night.     He  has  pictured  the  glitter- 
ing night  of  city  streets  as  one  sees  it  from  a 
high  window,  but  I  prefer  his  impressions  of 
night  in  the  country.     Most  of  us  can  make 
moonlight  attractive.     Weir  can  fascinate 
us  with  an  oppressive,  spooky  darkness  re- 
vealed by  the  flare  of  a  rusty  old  lantern. 
Always  in  Weir's  landscapes  there  is  a 
sense  of  the  character  of  the  place  and  the 
influence  of  the  weather.     I  remember  a 
picture  of  a  little  girl  and  a  donkey  blissfully 
immersed  in  a  sunflecked  midsummer  forest. 
It  was  an  effect  of  quivering,  joyous  languor 
conveyed  in  the  painter's  most  masterly 
manner  for  expressing  the  aerial  dance  of 
sunbeams.     The   tree   trunks   w*ere   rough 
and  beautifully  true,  their  texture  rendered 
in  striated  brush  strokes  of  violet  and  buff. 
The  drowsy  gray  donkey  and  the  little  girl 
suited  the  time  and  the  place.     There  was  a 
monotony  of  content  everjnvhere,  a  blissful 
insensibility  to  remembered  care  and  grief. 
How  it  stills  the  soul  to  feel  a  little  breeze  in 
one's  hair,  to  stretch  one's  body  until  it 
thrills,  to  play  with  children  and  animals,  to 
follow  the  lure  of  one's  own  caprice,  relaxing 
in  the  peacefulness  of  the  woods.     Richard 


Hovey,  laureate  of  good  comradeship  out  of 
doors,  has  put  the  mood  into  living 
language: 

''O!  good  damp  smell  of  the  ground! 
O  rough,  sweet  bark  of  the  trees! 
O  clear,  sharp  cracklings  of  sound ! 
O  life  that's  a-thrill  and  a-bound 
With  the  vigor  of  boyhood  and  morning 
And  the  noontide's  rapture  of  ease! 
Was  there  ever  a  weary  heart  in  the  world, 
A  lag  in  the  body's  urge 
Or  a  flag  in  the  spirit's  wings? 
Did  a  man's  heart  ever  break 
For  a  lost  hope's  sake.'^ 
For  here  there's  such  lilt  in  the  quiet 
And  such  calm  in  the  quiver  of  things." 

In  these  lines  of  Hovey's  I  find  a  spiritual 
kinship  to  the  landscapes  of  Weir  and  in  the 
art  of  both  men  a  poignant  expression  of  the 
sturdy  American  temperament  under  the 
influence  of  nature. 

Art  for  such  men  as  Hovey  and  Weir  is 
simply  a  means  for  getting  moods  expressed, 
a  welcome  practical  relief  for  overflow  of 
soul.     I  am  tempted  therefore  in  writing 
about  them  to  stress  the  spirit  of  their  work 
rather    than    the    style    of    workmanship. 
However,   I  could   not  conceivably  write 
about  Alden  Weir  without  paying  tribute 
to    the    technical    facility    and    admirable 
courage  for  new  inventions  without  which 
the  painter  would  not  have  acquired  the 
skill  so  serenely  to  influence  our  hearts. 
This  facility,  moreover,  and  this  craftsman 
curiosity    are    quite    as    characteristically 
American    as    the    blended    subtlety    and 
simplicity  of  his  sentiment  and  its  restrained 
expression.     Weir  altered  his  method  many 
times  and  made  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments before  he  foimd  his  highest  capacity. 
During  his  student  days  in  Paris  he  was  far 
from  self-realization.     Destined  to  be  rather 
careless    in    composition    with    an    eager 
desire  for  atmosphere,  texture  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  substance,  he  must  have  felt  ill 
at  ease  in  the  atelier  of  Gerome  where  de- 
sign was  half  of  art  and  drawing  the  other 
half.     In  those  days  he  seemed  to  be  unable 
to    consistently    achieve    that    beauty    of 
surface    which    he    already    desired.     His 
darker  tones  were  inclined  to  blackness  and 
his  effects  often   bleak  in   their  severity. 
Occasionally,  however,  he  made  fine  bits — 
flower   fancies    so   luscious    in    color    and 
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painted  with  90  rich  and  malleable  a  paate 
that  they  marked  him  worthy  of  serious 
watching.  Then  he  followed  the  leadership 
of  the  Luminarists,  The  real  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  more  particularly  the 
sunlit  world  of  roads  on  which  one  tramped, 
of  woods  in  which  one  camped,  of  streams 
in  which  one  fished  and  bathed— this  was 


the  world  for  Alden  Weir,  not  the  world  of 
studio  models  and  academic  tableaux  for  the 
Salon.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  an  artist's  type 
to  what  influences  be  responds.  Arthur  B. 
Davies  passed  through  the  Luminarist 
excitement,  immune  to  its  influence,  in- 
terested meanwhile  in  the  congenial  wist- 
fulness    of    the    Pre-Raphaelites    and    at- 
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white  canvas  here  and  there  with  delicate 
color  and  give  remote,  far-sought  sug- 
gestions and  sensations,  the  magic  of  the 
thing  escaped  Weir.  He  was  apt  to  be 
either  painty  or  chalky.  The  evolution  of 
experiments  which  led  up  to  his  present 


distinguished  style  was  laborious  but 
today  his  pictures  have  a  beauty  more 
valuable  than  the  diaphanous  charms  of 
Twachtmao's  palette.  Of  the  LuminarUt 
phase  only  the  short  brush  stroke  remains 
aa  an  aid  to  vibration.     Now  there  is  an 
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added  sblidity  of  form  achieved  with  a 
vigor  of  handling  which  displays  no  evi- 
dence of  the  efforts  involved.  The  tactile 
values  are  superb.  And,  in  spite  of  his 
straight-forward,  masculine  mind  and 
method — ^always  there  is  that  mood  of 
unconscious  poetry. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  essential  Weir 
is  the  painter  of  the  Nocturnes,  the 
"Ploughing  for  Buckwheat,"  the  "Fishing 
Party."  and  "The  Old  Sentinel  on  the 
Farm" — "painters'  pictures"  all  of  them 
with  stunning  passages  of  clever  painting 
and  repeated  reminders  that  they  are  only 
hastily  selected  glimpses  of  a  big  world 
around  and  above  and  beyond  the  canvas. 
Some  may  prefer  the  figure  paintings  with 
their  sensitive  and  subtle  appreciations 
of  feminine  qualities  and  their  remarkable 
evocations,  through  mere  impasto,  of  the 
physical  lives  of  his  models.  The  picture, 
however,  which  I  am  told  Weir  himself 
regards  as  his  masterpiece  is  the  "Pan  and 
the  Wolf,"  a  composition  conceived  and 
composed  after  classical  traditions.  It  is 
perhaps  lacking  in  the  painter's  usual 
spontaneity  of. inspiration.  Weir  seems  to 
have  said,  "Now,  I  shall  paint  a  classic 
landscape  as  Corot  would  have  painted  it 
if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer.  There  shall 
be  all  the  silvery  glamor  of  twilight  on  the 


edge  of  the  wood  or  color  lingering  in  the 
western  sky,  of  antique  figures  in  a  dreamy 
dusk.  But  now  I  shall  add  a  new  envelop- 
ment of  pale  air  that  seems  to  quiver  of 
transparent  shadows,  of  tremulous  leafage 
woven  bv  the  brush  with  a  mystery  of 
dark  and  light  to  make  this  vision  of  on- 
coming night  not  only  more  wonderful 
but  more  true.  It  was  a  daring  thing  to 
do  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  Corot 
and  of  course  Weir  intended  no  such 
foolhardy  exploit.  Yet  the  comparison 
was  inevitable.  There  is  a  youthful 
buoyancy  and  freshness  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  American  and  a  joyous 
geniality  and  love  of  life  in  all  that  he  says 
and  does  which  remind  us  instantly  of  the 
dear  old  man  of  Ville  D'Avray.  The  dif- 
ference, however,  is  a  fundamental  one. 
Corot  was,  within  his  very  narrow  range,  an 
incomparable  painter,  an  inspired  nature- 
poet — a  great  master.  Weir  has  preferred 
to  remain  the  ambitious  student.  Wonder- 
fully versatile  and  courageous  he  has,  with 
ever  increasing  skill,  attempted  new  and 
ever  renewed  experiments  all  his  days.  He 
embodies  for  me  in  his  life  and  expresses 
in  his  art  the  wholesome,  unformulated 
ideals,  the  nervous  complexity  of  purpose, 
the  virile  simplicity  of  soul,  of  our  own 
United  States. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  REVIVAL  OF 

SCULPTURE 

BY   W.   G.   BLAIKIE-MURDOCH 


A  WEALTH  of  deliberation  has  under- 
lain the  making  of  most  great  art. 
It  has  underlain  it  of  necessity,  inasmuch  as 
the  fine  craftsmanship — without  which,  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  great  art — is  hardly 
to  be  achieved  save  with  vast  and  passion- 
ate endeavor.  Yet  the  vital  works  have 
all,  in  large  degree,  been  created  uncon- 
sciously too.  For  the  originality  salient 
in  them,  the  tense  individual  accent  per- 
vading each,  are  elements  wholly  unattain- 
able by  deliberate  questing,  and  transpire 
by  reason  of  an  inborn  faculty  on  the  part 
of  the  artists  concerned.  Nor  has  the 
painter  or  poet,  the  sculptor  or  musician, 
any  suzerainty  over  the  emotions  which 


inspire  him,  these  likewise  being  vouchsafed 
from  on  high.  And  hence  it  comes  about 
that,  prominent  among  the  things  demark- 
ing  really  great  art  from  minor,  is  the 
presence  in  the  former,  as  opposed  to  its 
absence  in  the  latter,  of  a  strong  racial 
flavor.  That  is  to  say,  working  in  such 
large  measure  unconsciously,  obeying  such 
deep  and  mysterious  promptings  as  emo- 
tion, the  true  master  almost  inevitably 
adumbrates  his  nationality.  And  it  is 
towards  this  act,  precisely — towards  the 
expression  of  herself,  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  emulation — that  Sweden  is  gradually 
winning  today,  in  her  splendid  sculpture. 
But  the  few  outside  Scandinavia,  who 
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liav«  written  about  her  modem  artisla,  mre  Cdtic  cw^'ers  there  sbwllv  began  to  reflect 

•omewhat  unjust  in  observing,  as  they  do,  the  influence  f>f  this  Scandin«\-ian  work, 

that  sculpture  is  a  thing  of  quite  recent  It  has  a  ver>'  distinctive  chanctrr,  and  the 

adroit  among  the  Scandinavians.     These  peasantr>'  in  Icdand,  until  the  beginning 
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did  much  beautiful  chiselling  early  in  the  of  the  nineteenth  century,  continued  to  do 

Christian  era,  their  skill  herein  being  mainly  carving  in  just  the  peculiar  fashion  of  that 

bestowed  on  articles  of  actual  use;    while  art  by  their  remote  ancestors.     In  Xorway, 

owing  to  the  repeated  incursions,  in  those  Sweden  and  Denmark,  howevei^—not  being 

days,  of  Norsemen  to  Scotland,  the  fine  isolated    like    Icdand — the    spell    of    the 


it  has  been  Sweden,  rather  than  Norway  or 
Denmark,  that  has  done  truly  fine  credit 
to  the  movement. 

She  has,  perhaps,  done  finer  credit  to  it 
than  is  realized  by  the  Swedish  themselves. 
For  George  Eliot's  saying,  about  the  great 
things  in  life  being  usually  compassed  by 
"hidden  lives,"  is  specially  true  where  art  is 
concerned,  it  being  therefore  likely  that,  in 
Sweden  today,  there  are  numerous  able 
sculptors  active,  who  are  as  yet  unknown 
even  in  their  own  coudtry.  But.  of  those 
whose  works  are  familiar  there  just  now, 
two  men  towering  far  above  all  the  others 
are  David  Edstrfim  and  Carl  Milles,  both 
being  still  quite  young  moreover.  Com- 
pared with  either  of  this  pair,  each  so 
original,  each  so  virile,  the  slightly  older 
artist,  Anders  Wissler,  seems  almost  tame, 
a  singular  grace  pertaining  withal  to  much 
he  has  done.  And  thb  last  quality,  ever  a 
noble  one,  though  little  sought  by  the 
generality  of  artists  nowadays,  is  rarely 
salient  again  in  the  veteran  of  sixty-four. 
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Renaissance  was  deeply  (elt,  soon  after  the 
time  of  Michelangelo.  And  thereupon 
there  grew  common,  among  painters  and 
sculptors  in  these  countries,  the  fatuous 
«ndeavor  to  employ  an  Italian  style;  while 
in  the  eighteenth  century  various  Swedish 
artists,  notably  Roslin,  Lavreince,  and  the 
pastellist  Lundberg,  wrought  in  a  manner 
copied  from  the  French.  Later  a.  marked 
tendency,  with  the  Scandinavians,  was  to 
echo  the  art  of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  as 
witness  in  particular  the  statuary  of  the 
I>ane,  Thorwaldsen.  But  presently  the 
Swedish  school  was  enriched  by  the  strong 
sculptor,  John  Bdrjeson,  who  was  only 
partly  in  sympathy  with  pseudo-classicism. 
And.  long  before  this  master's  death  in  1910, 
A  spirit  of  revolt  had  fairly  awakened  in  the 
north,  sculptors  there  now  refusing  to  look 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  great  dead, 
striving  instead  to  work  as  the  spirit  moved 
tbem.  Outstanding  among  the  early  rebels 
irere  Vigeland  and  Kjellberg,  the  first  a 
Norwegian,  who  is  still  living,  the  second  a 
Swede,  who  died  in  1885.     And  since  then 
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crated  to  their  art.  But  Eldh's  master- 
piece 19  his  bust  of  Strindberg.  probably  the 
best  portrait  of  that  author,  a  very  power- 
ful thing  too,  other  young  Swedish  sculptors 
who  have  recently  done  strong  portraiture 
being  Got  tf rid  Larsaon  and  Bdrje  BCrJeson. 
Their  busts,  and  the  majority  by  EIdh,  are 
of  a  distinctly  psychic  cast,  the  artists 
having  clearly  been  preoccupied,  less  with 
attAining  the  decorative  than  with  bodying 
forth  the  inmost  minds  of  their  sitters;  and 
in  this  respect  they  contrast  strangely  with 
Zom,  little  known  as  a  sculptor,  though  in 
his  portrait  by  himself,  at  the  Uffizi  Jn 
Florence,  he  is  depicted  making  a  bust  of 
his  wife.  For  Zorn  seldom  or  never  appears 
to  see  more  than  the  surface  of  hb  topic, 
while  frequently  he  mars  hb  art  by  coarse- 
ness; and  this  leaning  is  seen  again  in  Axel 
PeterssoD,  nevertheless  one  of  the  cleverest, 
and  most  novel  of  the  young  Swedish 
masters.  He  chiefly  does  groups,  repre- 
senting episodes  in  the  life  of  the  masses; 
and  all  his  things  of  this  kind  express  a  fierce 
contempt,  on   his  part,   for  humanity   in 
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Johan  Theodor  Lundberg.  A  large  number 
of  his  delightful  pieces  are  no  bigger  than 
those  of  the  Tanagra  school,  this  wise  bias 
for  lavishing  skill  on  the  tiny  being  very 
prominent  with  the  living  Swedish  sculp- 
tors; while  many  of  them  show  their 
wisdom,  again,  by  giving  their  artistry  to 
the  making  of  utensils.  And  one  who  well 
illustrates  these  tendencies  is  Hermann 
Neujd,  who,  like  Rodin,  practises  the 
ceramicist's  art  besides  statuary ;  while 
some  of  Christian  Eriksson's  earliest  ex- 
hibits were  medals,  this  artist  having  sub- 
sequently modelled  beautiful  plates,  to- 
gether with  vases  and  lamps.  He  has  also 
carved  banisters,  among  his  best  being  one 
culminating  in  a  study  of  a  dog;  yet  bis 
things  of  this  sort  are  hardly  his  representa- 
tive work,  which  consists  more  in  his 
friezes  and  busts.  Memorable  friezes  have 
also  come  lately  from  the  younger  man, 
Carl  EIdh.  who  was  justly  chosen  to  deco- 
rate the  main  entrance  to  the  Northern 
Museum.  Stockholm,  founded  not  long  ago. 

and  which  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to      „^_ , 

the  Scandinavian  school,  for  it  is  conse-      johan  thuuri 
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general.  He  b  as  savagely  impatient  with 
mankind's  stupidity  aa  Goya  himself  was, 
and.  though  his  skill  aa  an  artist  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  Spaniard's,  it  is  certainly  in 
the  works  of  some  brilliant  satirists  of  the 
pen  or  pencil,  rather  than  within  the  field 
of  sculpture,  that  it  behooves  to  look  would 
an  apt  analogue  for  Petersson's  art  be 
found. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  expansion  of  sculpture 
which  Sweden  has  brought  about,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  trails  in  her  young  sculp- 
tors  being  their  eagerness  to  exploit  new 
methods  and  media,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
old  methods  and  media  which,  of  late 
years,  have  been  little  evident  if  not  in 


abeyance.  Thus  Eldh  often  has  'his 
statuettes  cast  in  silver,  while  in  his  big 
friezes  he  inclines  towards  what  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  is  credited  with  instituting:  the 
practice  of  suggesting  distance  by  modelling 
certain  figures  in  lower  relief  than  others 
adjacent.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  re- 
deeming items  in  Zorn's  output  are  made 
with  that  reddish  plaster,  which,  in  France 
about  eighty  years  ago,  yielded  exquisite 
work  from  Carpeaux.  and  in  the  same 
country  in  the  eighteenth  century  from 
Bouchardon;  while  both  Zom  and  Eldh 
Frequently  use  wood,  it  being  from  wood, 
too  that  Fetersson  invariably  hews  his  sar- 
castic    groups.       Neither    is    he.    by    any 
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means,  the  only  gifted  Swedish  sculptor 
of  to-day,  deriving  subject -matter  straight 
from  the  life  of  the  great  mass;  ai)d  among 
the  best  of  the  others  engaged  in  this  way  is 
Ruth  Milles,  sister  of  Carl  Milles,  whose 
senior  she  is  by  two  years.  She  has  done  a 
great  number  of  most  sympathetic  studies 
in  the  peasant  class,  while  one  of  her 
strongest  creations  is  a  relief  figuring  a 
group  of  old  fisherwomen,  no  title  being 
required  to  indicate  that  they  arc  gazing  out 
to  sea  for  the  missing  boats. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  ladies  are 
essaying  sculpture  in  Sweden  just  now,  so 
keen  is  the  interest  there  in  the  art.  And, 
if  the  skill  of  Ruth  Milles  is  not  approxi- 
mated by  any  of  them,  Agnes  Frumerie's 
little  renderings  of  childhood  strike  some- 
thing of  a  new  note  in  statuary;  while  apart 
from  her  signal  dexterity  in  handling 
draperies,  Emma  Blomberg  seems  to  utter 
much  deeper  emotion  than  is  usual  with 
women's  work.  But  far  more  remarkable 
a  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  greatest  of 
Sweden's  contemporaneous  sculptors  were 
born  in  humble  circumstances,  and  have 


RUTH  HI  LUES 

accordingly  known  the  bracing  influence  of 
having  to  fight  hard,  so  as  to  get  free  from 
uncongenial  tasks,  and  devote  themselves 
to  art.  Eriksson  started  life  in  a  furniture 
shop,  and  Eldh  had  to  commence  gaining  a 
livelihood  at  thirteen,  carpentry  being  his 
first  calling;  while  even  after  he  went  to 
attend  daily  classes  in  sculpture  at  the 
Academic  Colarossi,  Paris,  he  had  to  con- 
tinue earning  his  own  bread,  which  he 
mainly  did  by  giving  up  a  part  of  his 
precious  time  to  performing  for  a  French 
sculptor  some  of  the  mechanical  lahor 
entailed  by  duplicating  in  stone  what  has 
been  modelled  in  plaster.  Milles  also 
worked  at  first  as  a  carpenter,  being  em" 
ployed  next  in  a  commercial  manufactory 
of  ornaments;  and  Edstrfim  underwent 
many  hardships  in  boyhood,  supporting 
himself  then  by  various  kinds  of  manual 
work  in  America,  for  the  peasant  family 
to  which  he  belonged  had  come  here  soon 
after  his  birth.  It  was  not  till  he  wtta 
twenty~one  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
home  to  Sweden,  further  stru^les  falling 
to  his  lot  there,  however.      But  it  nature 


HARD  WORK 
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haa  willed  that  young  artists  should  be 
more  sensitive  than  other  people,  it  is 
her  law,  too,  that  they  should  have  the 
conaolation  of  ambition,  and  Edstrfim  waa 
richly  dowered  in  this  respect.  For  there 
was  ever,  with  him,  not  merely  the  deter- 
miaation  to  give  bis  life  to  sculpture,  what- 
ever the  coat,  but  to  make  those  colossal 
works  for  which,  inevitably,  there  is  no 
demand  among  private  collectors.  And, 
while  his  dreams  in  this  wise  have  been  little 
gratified  up  till  now.  there  is  almost  always 
— aa  his  compatriot.  Axel  Romdaht,  points 
out  in  a  clever  appreciation  of  the  artist— a 
monumental  element  even  in  his  small 
pieces,  these  appearing  huge  by  reason  of 
greatness  in  the  mind  which  has  given  them 
birth.  Besides,  in  EdstrSm's  statuary 
every  particle  lives,  a  wealth  of  significance 
pertaining  to  mere  touches;  and  a  hint 
of  his  skill  herein,  if  only  a  hint,  transpires 
occasionally  in  the  art  of  his  senior  by  two 
years,  Olof  A  hi  berg,  who  is  easily  for- 
gotten nevertheless  on  turning  to  Milles, 
perhaps  not  actually  greater  than  £dstr6m, 
but  assuredly  more  versatile  than  he. 

For  there  are  few  things  in  sculpture 
which  Milles  has  not  tried,  and  done  well, 
his  output  being  so  diverse,  that  it  would 
seem  to  crystallize  all  the  varying  moods 
he  has  experienced.  Now  he  is  gay,  now 
sad;    while  next  he  is  whimsical  and  else- 


where it  is  weirdness  which  characterizes 
his  work.  Like  his  sister,  he  often  delineates 
the  peasant  class  sympathetically;  and 
like  Rodin,  he  has  done  homage  to  DantG, 
his  tribute  consisting  in  a  strange,  brotiEe 
candelabra,  which  represents  a  mass  of 
human  forms,  surmounted  by  a  globe. 
Author  of  many  splendid  portrait-busts, 
he  is  an  adept  too  in  animal  sculpture; 
and  he  has  lately  wrought  a  superb  pair 
of  eagles  for  the  garden  of  Prince  Eugen  of 
Sweden,  where,  the  sea  stretching  away 
beyond  them,  they  look  an  integral  part 
of  their  wild,  grand  environment.  The 
artist  has  contrived  to  join  hands  with 
nature,  as  it  were,  this  achievement  being, 
in  sculpture  as  in  architecture,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  all;  and  In  eagerness  for  fur- 
ther conquest  in  this  realm,  Milles  has 
recently  modelled  a  group  of  pre-historic 
animals  which,  so  he  hopes,  will  eventually 
be  placed  on  the  cliff  overlooking  Stock- 
holm Harbor,  the  sculpture  to  be  enlarged 
previously  to  fitting  dimensions.  There 
is  little  sign,  at  present,  of  this  aspiration 
being  rewarded;  but  it  stands  to  Sweden's 
credit  that  the  master  has  been  given  at 
least  a  few  commissions  for  public  monu- 
ments, his  finest  being  one  at  Upsala. 
commemorating  the  patriot,  Sten  Sure. 
It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  this 
person  lived,  Sweden  being  then  in  a  tur- 
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moil;  SDil  he  contrived  to  quell  the  storm, 
iaducing  the  peasantry  to  rally  round  him. 
He  needed  an  iron  hand  for  the  taalc,  and 
it  is  the  grim  determination  of  the  man, 
the  drastic  character  of  his  deeds,  which 
Milles  has  chiefly  emphasized  in  his  epic  in 
atone,  wherein  the  hero  is  shown  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  his  irregular  soldiery.  The 
whole  group  conatitutea  a  wonderfully 
living  page  from  the  paat,  nearly  aa  living 
a  page  aa  a  written  one  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
or  William  Mon-ia,  to  both  of  whom  the 
past  was  as  real  aa  the  present;  while  again 
like  Sir  Walter,  the  sculptor  has  used  a  bold, 
rugged  manner.  Here,  as  in  much  of 
Edstrfim's  ablest  work,  simplicity  b  largely 
the  aecret  of  the  grandeur  preaented;  here, 
as  with  Edstrom  at  his  strongest,  the 
artist's  hand  and  medium  have  clearly 
obeyed  his  behest  implicitly,  suggesting 
just  what  he  desired. 


And  does  not  this  seemingly  complete 
articulateneas.  in  these  two  great  sculptors, 
make  them  a  aort  of  symbol  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  young  Sweden  is  wisely 
engaging.'  She  is  learning  from  other 
countries  as  of  old,  possibly  studying  them 
more  deeply  and  widely  then  ever  hereto- 
fore; but  she  is  mastering  her  learning, 
not  allowing  it  to  master  her:  she  is  em- 
ploying'it  to  aid  her,  merely,  in  the  quest 
for  that  fine  craftsmanship  without  which, 
of  course,  there  can  be  no  great  art.  Sub- 
ject once  more  to  the  deep  and  mysterious 
promptings  called  inspiration,  she  is  hence 
ceasing  to  speak  in  halting  Michel  an  gelese, 
or  with  a  foreign  accent  of  any  kind;  she 
ia  winning  back  towards  the  creation  of  a 
distinctive,  racial  sculpture,  there  being 
doubtless  with  her,  besides  those  brilliant 
sculptors  who  are  familiar,  many  "hidden 
lives"  finely  active  in  the  affair. 
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STILL  LIFE  MAUDE  H.  HASON 

THE  TWENTY- SIXTH  ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 

WOMEN  PAINTERS  AND  SCULPTORS 

BY    CLARA   FAIRFIELD   PERRY 

THE  Twenty-aixth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Aasociation  of  Women 
Painters  and  Sculptors  held  in  the  Transit 
building.  Forty-third  street,  New  York 
City,  from  February  8th  to  28th.  was  an 
interesting  and  comprehensive  display. 
It  comprised  oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
miniatures,  and  sculpture,  covering  all  the 
available  wall  space  of  the  entire  floor  of 
the  building. 

Much  artistic  skill  Was  exercised  by  the 
hanging  committee  who  made  use  of  gar- 
lands of  bay  leaves  to  unite  the  various 
groups  of  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  vases  of  roses  to  add  color  notes  where 
needed. 

Thirty-one  members  of  the  association 
constituted  the  jury  of  selection  and 
awards.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
follows:  the  National  Arts  Club  Prize  of 
ClOO,  given  by  Mr.  John  G.  Agar,  for  the 


best  work  of  art  in  the  exhibition  to  Cecilia 
Beaux;  the  Emerson  McMillin  Prize  of 
9100,  for  the  best  landscape  in  the  exhi- 
bition to  Eaperanza  Gabay;  the  Emerson 
McMillin  Prize  of  «50,  for  the  best  piece  of 
sculpture  to  Grace  M.  Johnson. 

One  notes  with  interest  the  rapid  develop- 
ment that  marks  the  growth  of  this  associ- 
ation which  is  national  in  its  scope  having  a 
membership  of  over  500  artists  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  which  com- 
prises the  moat  representative  artists 
among  women  in  the  professions  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  this  country. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  work  of  this 
exhibition,  the  visitor  was  impressed  with 
the  individuality  and  splendid  optimism 
that  characterized  the  display  as  a  whole. 
Evidently  the  critical  events  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  have  not  clouded  the  vision  of  the 
artists  in  their  search  for  beauty.     What 
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could  be  farther  from  the  depression  of 
latter  day  calamities  than  the  '*Frog 
Baby'*  fountain  by  Edith  Barretto  Parsons 
or  the  joyous  little  mother  of  long  ago  and 
her  blooming  baby,  entitled  "Yesterday,** 
by  Alice  Beard !  It  was  gratifying  to  observe 
that  the  women  painters  are  painting  with 
sincerity  and  truth  and  are  not  endeavoring 
to  masquerade  in  the  temporary  garb  of 
the  so-called  modernist.  These  artists  are 
interpreting  the  modern  spirit  in  its  broad- 
est significance  and  with  a  bigger  sense  of 
values. 

Among  the  figure  paintings  that  attract- 
ed notice  were  the  prize- winning  "  Decor- 
ative Figure,**  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  a  forceful 
and  interesting  work  by  that  noted  artist: 
'*  Black  and  Green,**  by  Gertrude  A. 
Lambert,  a  serious  and  convincing  painting, 
awarded  the  Pan  Pacific  Silver  Medal  in 
1915;  "The  Song  of  the  Throstle,*'  by 
Rhoda  Holmes  Nichols,  representing  a 
graceful  maid  with  red-gold  hair  seated 
among  birches.  Elizabeth  Watrous* 
treated  an  appealing  theme,  "Her  First 
Proposal,'*  with  great  charm  and  originality. 
Gertrude  Fiske*s  "Job's  Tears"  was  a  very 
harmonious  and  successful  treatment  of 
the  figure  of  a  young  woman  with  decor- 
ative background.  Clara  Weaver  Parrish 
was  represented  by  an  idealistic  composition 
"Prima  vera.'*  Alice  Schille's  "Porto 
Rican  Child."  was  very  tender  in  sentiment 
and  genuinely  artistic. 

Among  the  street  scenes  to  be  noted  w^ere 
Felicie  Howell's  "Vesey  Street,"  a  delight- 
ful interpretation  of  New  York's  east  side 
and  Jane  Peterson's  "The  Corner  Store." 
Harriette  Bowdoin's  "Late  Summer,  "Ann 
Crane's  "Houses-on-the-Hill,"  and  Jeanie 
Mottet  Gallup's  "Summer  Windows"  were 
full  of  the  joyous  out-of-doors.  Esparanza 
Gabay's  prize  picture,  "The  Ladies  of 
Willow  Brook  Farm  "  exhibited  much  power 
and  originality.  Some  excellent  still  life 
painting  was  shown,  including  Susan  R. 
Knox*s  broadly  rendered  group,  rich  in 
tonality  and  a  brilliant  study  of  oranges 
and  flowers  against  a  black  and  grey  back- 
ground by  Elizabeth  C.  Spencer,  and  a 
study  of  flowers  and  fruit,  harmonious  in 
color  and  well  balanced  in  design,  by  Maude 
M.  Mason.  Among  the  portraits  were 
Helen  M.  Turner's  "A  Debutante  of  1916,'* 
delightfully  tonal  in  quality;  Olive  Hatch's 


"Katharine,"  a  charming  head  of  a  young 
girl,  and  Martha  Walter's  "Nellie,  the 
Flower  Girl,"  of  elusive  charm  and  piq- 
uant grace;  also  "Winifred,"  an  attractive 
child  study  in  w^ater  color,  by  Hilda 
Belcher. 

In  two  wall  frames  were  exhibited  the 
miniatures  representing  excellent  work  by 
Mabel  R.  Welch,  Martha  Wheeler  Baxter* 
Sarah  Haggard  and  others. 

The  sculpture  shown  was  full  of  variety 
and  interest.  One  of  the  most  attractive 
pieces  was  Edith  Barretto  Parsons'  "Frog 
Baby"  fountain  because  of  its  emotional 
appeal.  The  sturdy,  well-modeled  figure 
of  the  laughing  child  and  the  attitude  of  the 
captured  frogs  were  captivating  in  their 
winsome  humor.  Lindsay  Morris  Sterling's 
"Cold,**  a  small  fountain  for  a  table  decor- 
ation struck  a  similar  vein;  the  tiny  figure 
of  the  child  shrinking  with  characteristic 
dread  of  the  cold  water  playing  upon  it 
was  naive  in  conception.  Harriet  W.  Fis- 
muth's  Sundial,  "Morning,  Noon,  and 
Night"  was  a  pleasing  departure  from 
conventional  types;  a  "Portrait  Bas-relief," 
by  Frances  Grimes  was  full  of  subtle  charm; 
"Voice  of  the  Water  Spirit,  by  Maude  S. 
Jewett  was  one  of  the  notable  pieces.  A 
"Small  Head  in  Marble,"  by  Bereni<?e 
Langton  was  an  exquisite  bit  possessing  the 
sensitive  charm  and  artistic  power  of  that 
very  gifted  sculptress.  Isabel  KimbalFs 
"Winter  and  Summer"  held  a  significant 
and  decorative  place  in  the  exhibition. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Butler,  Jr.,  of  Youngstown. 
Ohio,    has    recently    purchased    of    Mrs. 
William  M.  Chase  the  painting  of  Rolan<i 
Chase  in  Eton  costume  painted  by  William 
M.  Chase  a  few  years  ago  and  exhibite<l 
then  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh 
and    other    American    Art    Museums — n 
charming    child    portrait    comparable     in 
merit  with  Mr.  Chase's  well  known  por- 
trait of  his  little  daughter,  Alice,  in  tlie 
permanent  collection  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago.     Mr.  Butler  will  lend  the  portra.it 
to  the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  Mr.  Chasers 
works  to  be  held  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspioes 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  at   the 
time   of   the   Federation's   Convention 
May. 
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predecessors  possessed.  The  new  art 
seemed  to  have  made  its  way  through  the 
Academy's  hospitable  door  and  to  have 
usurped  a  large  place  in  the  exhibition.  As 
the  art  critic  of  The  New  York  Times,  Mias 
E.  L.  Cary,  very  truly  said  in  her  review  of 
this  exhibition,  the  mbtake  lay  to  a  great 
extent  in  featuring  uninteresting  contri- 
butions. There  were  good  things  and  a 
plenty,  but  the  best  of  these  were  incon- 
spicuously placed  and  to  those  things  which 
were  bizarre  chief  prominence  was  given. 
The  result  was  both  bewildering  and  dis- 


different  vein  to  that  with  which  one's  eyes 
are  familiar  that  complaint  ia  made,  but 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  not  a  few  of  the 
things  conspicuously  displayed  were  quite 
unnecessarily  vulgar.  One  is  glad  to  note 
a  certain  unrest  among  the  painters  and  to 
welcome  adventures  in  the  field  of  art,  but 
for  gross  vulgarity  there  is  no  reason  or 
excuse  and  its  toleration  in  art  is  simply  a 
sign  of  degeneration  in  public  morals. 

The  Temple  Gold  Medal  was  awarded 
this  year  by  the  jury  of  artists  to  Gewge 
Bellows'  painting  entitled  "  A  Day  in  June," 
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a  group  of  women  on  a  lawn  which  has  as  a 
background  heavy  foliaged  trees  and  above 
which  a  palatial  house-top  is  to  be  seen. 
This  medal  was  awarded  to  this  picture  as 
the  best,  regardless  of  subject,  uf  all  those 
shown  in  the  exhibition;  at  least  so  said 


for  so  doing  he  should  receive  the  highest 
award  as  a  gift  from  a  jury  of  fellow  artists 
is  surprising  and  discouraging  indeed. 

The  Edward  Stotesbury  prize  of  »1,000 
went  to  Hugh  Breckenridge  for  a  group  of 
thirteen  works  and  waa  little  more  under- 
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the  tablet  affixed  to  the  frame.  As  a 
m&tter  of  fact  those  who  had  received  thia 
award  before  were  ineligible.  Among  all  of 
our  younger  painters  there  is  none  more 
gifted  and  more  accomplished  than  George 
Bellowa.but  under  thesecircumatances  there 
seems  less  reason  that  he  should  paint  and 
impose  upon  the  public  misshapen  figures 
with  dough-like  features  or  none  at  all  and 
vulgarize    a    very  beautiful  theme.     That 


standable,  unless  it  were  given  not  for  the 
works  shown  but  for  the  painter's  past 
distinction.  Some  may.  perhaps,  like  the 
colors  which  Mr.  Breckenridge  has  lately 
woven  into  more  or  less  meaningless  com- 
positions, but  to  the  average  beholder  they 
are  puzzle  picturea  possessing  neither 
significance  nor  charm. 

The  Beck  Gold  Medal  went  to  J(weph  T. 
Pearson,  Jr.,  for  an  unusual  and  decorative 
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f>ortrait  study,  "The  Twins,"  a  picture 
showing  refinement  and  feeling,  interpreta- 
tive of  character  and  genuinely  engaging. 
Hayley  Lever  received  the  Jennie  Sesnan 
Oold  Medal  for  a  characteristic  painting 
entitled  "Morning  in  the  Harbor,  St. 
Ives."  To  Arthur  C.  Carles  for  a  figure, 
"Sarset,"     went    the    Walter    Lippincott 


Prize  of  ^00;  to  Elizabeth  Washington 
for  a  painting  entitled  "  Winter."  was 
awarded  the  Mary  Smith  Prize  of  8100  and 
to  Attilio  Piccirilli,  the  George  D,  Widener 
Memorial  Medal  for  the  best  sculpture 
shown  was  awarded. 

The  exhibition  was  particularly  rich  in 
portraits  and  of  a  very  interesting  character; 


MIARLES  H.  WOODBURV 

for  example,  Benson's  portrait  of  his 
daughter,  recently  acquired  and  l«nt  by  the 
Detroit  Art  Museum;  Irving  Wiles'  portrait 
of  his  daughter  Gladys;  John  McLure 
Hamilton's  portrait  of  his  Mother;  Leopold 
Seyffert's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Steven- 
son; a  portrait  of  Paul  King,  by  Alice  Kent 
Stoddard  and  of  Charles  Woodbury,  by 
Gertrude  Fiake.  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Ercole    Cartotto's    beautiful    painting    en- 


nstat 

titled  "Marion,"  which  was  shown  earlier 
in  the  season  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
was  included  in  this  collection  as  were 
Douglas  Volk's  "Little  Canadian,"  sev^-ftl 
of  Childe  Hassam's  fine  figure  paintings, 
works  by  Emil  Carlsen  and  hb  son  Dines. 
landscapes  by  Robert  Spencer,  Birge 
Harrison,  and  £.  W.  Redfield,  a  marine  by 
Charles  H.  Woodbury,  and  other  works, 
which  interpreted  in  no  weak  or  uncertain 
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tmshion  the  beauty  which  the  artists  found  choice  in  the  popular  prize  contest  in  the 

in  nature.  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  little  girl 

Daniel  Garber   was  represented  by  an  with  a  doll  reproduced  herewith,  works  of 

unusual  theme,  a  picture  of  three  college  artiatic  merit  as  well  as  subjective  charm. 

boys  playing  on  musical  instruments  by  the  To  a  self-portrait  by  William  M.  Chase, 

fitful  light  of  a  lamp  or  fire.  one  of  the  places  of  honor  in  the  main 

Mrs.    Marie    Danforth    Page    had    four  gallery  was  given. 

«n:ellent    figure    paintings    accepted    and  Yes   unquestionably,   there   were  many 

^*rell  hung,  among  which  were  the  charming  admirable  works  in   this  eshibition,  but, 

~"' Mother  and  Child."   which  was  second  therefore,  more  is  the  pity  that  the  unlovely 
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(and  vulgar  which  have  not  be«n  mentioned 
by  name),  should  have  predominated. 

In  connection  with  thia  exhibition  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  increasing  number 
of  foreign   names,   the  majority  of  Slavic 


extraction,  which  have  found  a  way  into 
the  catalogue.  It  \a  worth  mentioning  also 
that  these  painters  are  not  to  be  numbered 
among  the  exponents  of  the  so  called  new 
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"ART  PROBLEMS  IN  OHIO" 

BY  CHARLES  PARENS  KELLEY 


ART  problems  in  Ohio  may  not  be  a 
Xm. aparticularly  interesting  subject  to 
one  who  is  puzzling  about  Art  problems 
in  Oregon  or  Indiana,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  same  conditions  confront 
all  and  unless  some  solution  of  the  prob< 
lems  be  suggested.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to    twist    this    title    into    something    like 


"possible  functions  of  the  Art  Department 
of  a  State  University,"  it  may  have  a 
wider  appeal  and  still  not  be  far  beside 
the  mark,  for  it  is  the  study  of  Art  ProUema 
in  Ohio  which  is  helping  ua  to  determine 
what  the  functiona  of  our  department 
shall  or  should  be. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  State  University 
in  the  Middle  West,  there  is  always  muii. 
fested  a  keener  public  interest  than  is  tlic 
case   with   private   and    endowed    insUta- 
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tions  of  earlier  and  more  classic  foundation. 
Every  farmer  who  has  paid  a  dollar's  taxes 
feels  that  he  has  a  right  to  know  how  his 
infinitesimal  contribution  has  been  spent, 
and  believes  in  loud  and  open  criticism 
as  a  tribute  to  his  own  intelligence  and 
public  spirit.  As  the  most  grossly  tangible 
evidences  of  progress  are  most  easily  per- 
ceived, though  not  always  of  greatest 
worth,  a  shy  and  retiring  department  of 
ruminative  tendencies  is  rather  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  Idealism,  I  venture  to  say, 
b  of  no  use  whatever,  unless  it  is  a  practical 
idealism,  for  if  it  be  not  practical,  it  tends 
to  discount  the  value  of  all  ideals.  Our 
department,  consequently,  does  not  in  the 
least  wish  to  apologize  for  its  determina- 
tion to  make  the  "taxpayers"  see  that  it  is 
a  distinct  asset. 

In  the  older  civilization  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  public  is  quite  willing  to 
concede  without  argument  that  it  is  very 
desirable  to  possess  some  smatterings  of 
information  on  the  Fine  Arts,  just  as  it  is 
well  for  one  to  be  considered,  to  a  certain 
extent,  religious;  but  this  very  attitude 
of  apathetic  condescension  is  deadening, 
&nd  we  are  fortunate  in  not  having  too 
much  of  it  about.  It  is  necessary,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  convince  a  large  and  very 
business-like  public  that  art  has  an  eco- 
nomic value,  and  to  build  firmly  upon 
this  as  a  foundation.  It  certainly  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  Billy  Sunday  methods 
and  drag  a  fine  thing  down  to  a  low  level; 
it  is  truly  essential  that  those  below  the 
normal  influences  of  beauty,  in  any  form, 
should  be  stimulated  to  revise  their  stand- 
ards. In  other  words,  the  people  must  be 
shown  that  the  art  department  is  doing 
real  constructive  work.  This  means  the 
direct  and  vigorous  stimulation  of  interest 
in  pictures,  architecture,  landscape,  and 
all  of  the  visual  aspects  of  one's  customary 
surroundings. 

One  way  of  getting  at  this  has  been  a 
lecture  course  of  one  hour  a  week  and  last 
likg  only  a  semester,  which  undertakes  to 
explain  the  functions  of  the  art  depart- 
ment (though  this  phase  does  not  appear 
in    the  catsdogue),  as  well  as  to  give  the 
students  some  inkling  of  what  it  means 
to    understand   and   enjoy   works   of   art. 
There  are  no  prerequisites,  and  very  little 
outside  work,  and  there  is  an  attempt  to 


make  the  lectures  entertaining.  The  stu- 
dents have  responded  quickly,  attendance 
jumping  from  forty  in  one  semester  to 
230  in  the  next.  Many  visitors  come  to 
the  course,  and  they  thereafter  understand 
more  sympathetically  what  problems  the 
department  faces,  though  they  are  not 
allowed  to  harbor  any  illusions  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
which  they  have  obtained  in  the  course. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  being  useful 
to  other  departments  on  the  Campus.  If 
a  utilitarian  article  is  advertised  as  free, 
people  will  ordinarily  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  some  use  of  it.  It  is  necessary 
then  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the  work 
offered  by  the  art  department.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
architects,  the  landscape  architects  and 
the  students  of  household  economics,  all  of 
which  are  required  by  their  departments 
to  take  several  semesters  of  work  in  the 
art  department. 

The  system  of  accredited  high  schools 
prevails  in  the  western  and  middle  western 
states  and  students  are  not  required  to 
matriculate  by  examination.  They  have 
not  offered  drawing  (or  "art,"  as  it  is  more 
popularly  termed)  for  entrance  units,  and 
consequently  the  standards  obtaining  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  in  such  art 
work,  are  much  lower  than  those  enforced 
in  other  subjects.  As  the  Art  Department, 
with  the  Department  of  Psychology,  and 
others,  has  been  placed  arbitrarily  in  the 
College  of  Education,  it  is  considered  one 
of  its  legitimate  functions  that  it  train 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  state.  Now 
it  happens  that  many  students  whose  work, 
as  shown  in  high  school  exhibitions,  rivals 
much  that  our  faculty  can  do,  have  ex- 
perienced some  difficulties  in  passing  one 
semester's  work  in  elementary  drawing. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  defend  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  faculty,  it  has  seemed  necessary 
to  approach  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  state,  with  proposals 
that  high  school  work  along  art  lines  be 
made  subject  to  just  as  rigid  inspection 
as  work  in  mathematics,  languages,  or  any 
other  subjects  of  more  generally  conceded 
respectability.  The  scheme,  if  put  into 
practice,  at  the  end  of  two  years  will  enable 
proficient  students,  on  entering  the  univers- 
ity,   to   receive   some   recognition    of   the 
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ground  they  have  covered,  and  will  not 
require  them  to  repeat  work  satisfactorily 
completed.  The  next  step,  already  taken 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will  mean 
a  certain  amount  of  entrance  credit  for 
such  work.  This  will  put  the  depart- 
ment in  a  position  to  apply  a  healthful 
stimulus  to  such  schools  as  have  unneces- 
sarily low  standards. 

Right  thinking  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  simplify  the  college  problem.  No 
intellectual  work  of  any  kind  can  be  done 
thoroughly  without  a  certain  amount  of 
study  of  its  theories  and  history,  and  these 
things  follow  in  natural  sequence.  More- 
over, Ohio  state  lays  equal  emphasis  upon 
technical  and  non-technical  courses,  and 
the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  offered,  we 
hope,  with  just  as  much  effectiveness  and 
enthusiasm  as  are  the  technical  courses. 
A  rigid  system  of  pre-requisites  has  been 
introduced,  a  very  essential  thing  it  seems, 
and  one  without  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  gauge  our  standards  by  those 
of  other  departments. 

The  Art  Department  feels  that  not  the 
least  important  of  its  activities  should  be 
to  teach  the  intelligent  use  of  museums  and 


art  collections.  There  is  no  museum  in  the 
city,  though  exhibitions  frequently  come, 
and  the  department  is  consequently  bring- 
ing first  class  exhibitions  to  the  University 
whenever  its  exchequer  permits.  These 
exhibitions  are  unpacked,  packed  and 
hung  by  the  students,  who  also  act  as 
custodians,  and  many  lectures  are  given 
in  connection  with  them.  It  is  felt  that 
experience  of  this  kind  will  aid  students 
in  supporting  intelligently  the  museums 
of  cities  in  which  they  may  reside,  or  will 
give  them  ideas  as  to  the  obtaining  and 
financing  of  exhibitions  in  smaller  towns. 

The  University  of  Missouri,  where  stu- 
dents purchase  paintings  as  class  memorials, 
here  sets  an  inspiring  example,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  Ohio  State  will  soon  follow. 

On  account  of  some  knowledge  of  results 
in  other  state  institutions,  where  the  art 
department  was  always  approached  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  the  policy  of  our 
department  has  been  to  get  the  best  that 
could  be  had  for  its  purpose,  or  to  go 
without,  and  it  has  therefore  escaped  the 
odium  of  being  considered  a  dumping 
ground  for  white  elephants,  and  is  receiving 
a  dollar  for  dollar  consideration  with  other 
departments. 


THE  1917  CONVENTION 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel, 
12th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on 
May  16th,  17th  and  18th,  1917. 

The  speakers  at  this  Convention  will  all 
be  experts  in  the  several  fields  and  the 
subjects  under  consideration  will  be  timely 
and  of  particular  interest.  Some  of  these 
will  be  as  follows:  "The  Place  of  Art  in  a 
Democracy";  "Modern  Art  and  its  Sig- 
nificance"; "Museum  Standards  and  Re- 
sponsibility"; "Publicity  Methods";  "The 
Useful  Arts";  "Are  the  Handicrafts  Mak- 
ing Good?";  "The  Inter-relation  of  the 
Arts — Community  Music  and  Drama."  A 
complete  program  will  be  printed  later. 

The  Convention  will  be  concluded  as 
usual  with  a  Dinner  at  which  there  will 
be  distinguished  speakers.  An  invitation 
has  been  extended  to  delegates  to  visit,  on 
the  following  day,  an  exhibition  of  Indus- 


trial Art  to  be  held  in  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute, Baltimore,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Handicraft    Club    of    that    City. 

These  conventions  in  the  past  have 
proved  both  helpful  and  stimulating,  offer- 
ing opportunity  not  only  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas  but  for  workers  in  the  field  to  come 
into  close  touch  with  one  another.  At  this 
particular  time  it  seems  specially  important 
that  those  who  are  not  only  interested  in 
the  development  of  art  and  its  appreciation 
but  eager  to  give  to  all  the  common  right 
of  enjoyment  of  those  things  which  are 
immaterial,  should  come  together  and 
discuss  ways  and  means,  taking  into  account 
the  present  outlook  and  opportunities. 
For  art  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Mabie  said  and 
we  all  know,  "  the  open  window  in  the  work- 
shop" and  if  the  growing  evils  of  material- 
ism now  threatening  our  nation  are  to  be 
overcome,  it  must  be  through  a  wider 
spread  appreciation  of  this  fact. 
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FRIGHTFULNESS  IN  ART 

A  few  years  ago  tbe  world  of  art  was 
startled  by  the  strange  antics  of  a  group  of 
madmen  who,  declaring  themselves  artists, 
and  not  without  some  right  to  the  claim, 
wilfully  and  deliberately  chose  to  interpret 
ugliness  rather  than  loveliness,  deformity 
instead  of  perfection.  That  some  of  these 
men  were  really  insane  was  no  secret  and 
yet  even  so  they  found  followers.  Their 
works  were  the  manifestation  of  a  feverish 
and  sickened  age  which  had  gotten  so  far 
away  from  that  which  is  normal  that  it 
craved  horror  in  order  to  enjoy  sensation. 

The  War  came  and  the  vogue  which  these 
strange  leaders  of  unbalanced  intellect  and 
distorted  vision  had  enjoyed  in  Paris  died 
a  natural  death.  The  influence  which  they 
had  exerted,  however,  did  not  cease.  In 
America  where  the  unthinking  had  made 
"safety  first"  a  motto,  and  where  prosperity 
and  security  had  reduced  to  flabbiness  the 
pioneer's  natural  brawn,  it  gained  a  foot- 
hold almost  beyond  belief  and  to-day  there 
is  almost  no  exhibition  in  which  the  result 
of  this  influence  may  not  be  noted — a 
menace  to  the  development  of  art  and  to 
the  retention  of  high  and  pure  ideals. 

We  would  not  say  that  the  modernists 
are  all  insincere  nor  insane.  It  is  a  natural 
instinct  to  return  to  that  which  is  primitive 
and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  find  the 
way  to  cast  aside  some  of  the  fetters  of 
convention  which-  tend  to  bind.  There  is 
furthermore  nothing  wrong  in  striving  to 


attain  expression  in<jependent  of  form. 
All  are  agreed  that  beauty  which  is  without 
character  is  not  beauty  and  that  plain  food 
is  better  as  a  steady  diet  than  insipid 
sweets,  but  in  visual  art,  the  art  of  the 
painter,  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  disregard  form,  and  to  merely  sub- 
stitute deformity  brings  the  artist  no  nearer 
the  desired  end. 

Colors  are  to  a  great  extent  like  the  notes 
in  music,  but  unless  woven  in  a  well  de- 
signed pattern  by  one  who  is  a  great  com- 
poser, they  fail  to  convey  meaning  and 
become  an  irritating,  discordant  jumble. 
The  pitiful  part  of  it  all  is  that  so  serious 
are  those  who  have  been  carried  away  by 
these  misconceptions  that  they  deceive  not 
only  themselves,  but  their  beholders. 
Furthermore  some  silly  folk  accept  the 
mere  superficial  facts  without  looking  into 
causes  and  construe  them  to  their  ruin, 
making  the  liberty,  which  the  few  earnest 
modernists  seek,  an  excuse  for  vulgarity  of 
the  grossest  sort. 

Nature  is  never  vulgar  and  it  finds  its 
culmination  of  beauty  in  thb  perfection  of 
the  human  form.  To  distort  this  is  to 
desecrate  the  noblest  work  of  God.  The 
new  art  is  a  pulling  down,  not  a  building 
up,  and  those  who  are  destroying  the  ideals 
of  the  past  have  nothing  so  fine  to  offer  in 
their  place.  It  is  perfection  toward  which 
all  creation  strives.  Shall  not  we  then 
protest  against  deformity  and  the  per- 
petuation of  that  which  is  merely  ugly  and 
gross?  The  art  which  has  survived  the 
centuries  is  an  art  which  uplifts  and,  if 
we  in  this  century  hope  to  carry  on  the 
torch  and  keep  alight  the  flame,  it  can  only 
be  by  holding  fast  to  old  ideals  of  purity 
and  nobility  in  thought,  in  form,  and 
expression. 

This  movement  is  not  confined  solely  to 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  is  equally 
manifest  in  contemporary  music  and 
poetry.  Architecture  so  far  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  blight — perhaps  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  an  ill  constructed  house 
falls  down.  There  are  some  who  argue 
that  form  is  of  no  real  consequence,  that 
it  is  the  spirit  that  signifies.  But,  Mr. 
Modernist  in  Art;  let  us  ask,  if  you  chance 
to  have  a  son,  would  you  as  gladly  have  him 
a  hunchback  or  with  a  withered  arm,  even 
though  the  spirit  be  fine?     And  if  not,  why 
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give  to  the  world  such  deformed  art 
children? 

May  not  we  furthermore  reflect  that  it  is 
to  nature  we  go  for  our  best  forms,  man 
having  created  next  to  nothing  ?  But  if  it  is 
form  we  would  escape,  why  not  resort  to 
pure  symbolism? 

The  plaint  is  that  we  do  not  understand. 
But  is  the  fault  ours  or  theirs?  The  great 
works  of  art  in  the  past  have  been  invari- 
ably understandable  even  though  in  some 
few  instances  not  fully  appreciated  when 
first  produced.  Why  then  use  a  language 
which  is  not  expressive?  It  has  always 
been  our  conviction  that  expression  which 
is  not  clear  and  requires  much  explanation 
is  not  the  result  of  deep,  but  of  confused 
thinking. 

And  finaUy,  why  encourage  frightfulness 
in  art?  Why  torture  our  eyes,  our  ears, 
and  our  senses  with  ill  forms,  inharmonious 
colors,  discordant  sounds  and  unrhythmical 
verses  when  we  could  have  something 
better,  something  really  delightful  and 
inspiring  ?  Ha^  the  ' '  Sunday  Supplement ' ' 
educated  us  df^wn  to  such  a  degree  of  de- 
pravity that  we  voluntarily  make  such 
choice?  Death  is  discordant,  its  facts  are 
su|>erficial.  Ljfe  is  lovely  and  stands  for 
the  everlasting  truth. 

THE  YEAR  1916  IN  ART 

Decided  encouragement  for  an  optimistic 
faith  in  the  development  of  art  in  this 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  review  of  art 
for  the  year  1916  published  in  Volume  XIII 
of  the  American  Art  Annual  which  has 
lately  come  from  the  press. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volume  the 
editor,  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy,  says,  "The 
year  of  upheaval  in  Europe  has  made  the 
millions  of  residents  in  the  prosperous 
United  States  realize  that  there  is  something 
more  worth  while^in  life  than  mere  physical 
well-being.  There  has  grown  up  an  under- 
l3ring  force  that  makes  for  a  higher  and 
nobler  life  and  in  this  the  arts  play  a  large 
part.  Not  art  for  art's  sake,  but  art  for 
life's  sake;  not  art  for  a  few  individuals,  but 
the  arts  for  the  community  as  a  whole." 

There  are  many  indications,  she  declares, 
of  this  growing  interest  in  the  arts,  among 
^which  she  makes  mention  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  art  societies,  the  development 
4^f  the  community  spirit  as  shown  in  pa- 


geants, choral  societies,  etc. ;  the  wider  use 
of  museum  buildings,  the  realization  of  the 
need  of  better  industrial  art  training  and  the 
educational  activities  of  both  museums  and 
art  societies. 

Other  encouraging  accounts  are  given  of 
such  activities  throughout  the  year  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York  City, 
PhiladelphTa,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
Washington  as  well  as  in  the  states  of 
Minnesota  and  Ohio.  That  so  much  is 
being  done  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many 
and  prove  an  inspiration  to  not  a  few. 

NOTES 

During  the  past  three  years 
ART  AT         ^^^   Department   of   Fine 

DARTMOUTH  ^^^  ^^  Dartmouth  CoUege 
has  organized  fifteen  art  exhibitions,  six  of 
which  included  American  painting  and 
sculpture,  as  well  as  etchings  by  the  leading 
European  and  American  masters  of  that  art. 

These  large  exhibitions  and  the  smaller 
''print  shows"  have  aroused  such  an 
interest  in  prints  that  the  department  seems 
justified  in  announcing  a  whole  course  for 
the  Summer  Session  upon  the  history  of 
engraving,  etching,  and  illustration. 

This  course  entitled,  "The  General 
History  of  Engraving  and  Illustration" 
will  be  given  jointly  by  Professor  George 
B.  Zug  and  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Schuchmann. 
The  main  objects  of  the  course  are  to  show 
how  prints  are  made,  and  to  study  briefly 
this  history  and  development  of  engraving, 
etching,  and  illustration  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twentieth  century.  The  first  half 
of  the  course,  under  Mr.  Schuchmann,  will 
treat  of  such  masters  as  Dtirer,  Mantegna, 
Marcantonio,  Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt, 
Jacque,  Millet,  Daubigny,  Corot,  Meryon, 
and  Whistler. 

The  second  half  of  the  course,  under 
Professor  Zug,  will  treat  of  such  masters 
of  modern  illustration  as  Menzel,  Vierge, 
Daumier,  Forain,  Steinlen,  and  the  great 
English  draughtsmen;  of  early  American 
masters  such  as  Paul  Revere,  and  A.  B. 
Durand;  and  of  the  leading  American 
illustrators  of  contemporary  books  and 
magazines.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  Howard  Pyle  and  other  masters  who  have 
had  a  great  influence  on  contemporary 
illustration  in  America. 
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Dartmouth  College  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Schuchmann, 
who,  though  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
college,  has  been  specially  well-trained  in 
the  graduate  school  of  Harvard  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  where  he 
has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Fitzroy  Car- 
rington,  Curator  of  the  Department  of 
Prints.  Professor  Zug's  experience  in 
teaching  courses  in  the  history  of  American 
Art  for  over  ten  years  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  in  Dartmouth  College  has 
prepared  him  for  that  portion  of  the  course 
which  will  deal  with  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  illustration.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  the  first  time  that  so 
comprehensive  a  course  will  treat  of  the 
history  of  both  engraving  and  illustration. 

The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  Dart- 
mouth College  has  arranged  for  an  art 
exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the 
college,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  during 
tbe  summer.  It  will  include  paintings  in 
oil  by  representative  American  painters  and 
original  magazine  illustrations  by  the 
leading  artists  of  today,  as  well  as  rare 
prints  by  such  masters  as  Dtlrer,  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyck,  and  by  recent  etchers 
and  lithographers,  European  and  American. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
but  will  be  of  special  usefulness  as  labora- 
tory material  for  the  classes  in  Fine  Arts. 
To  this  end,  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  in  Robinson  Hall,  many  of  the 
exhibits  will  be  placed  on  view  in  the  Fine 
Arts  seminar  rooms. 

The  Chicago  Society  of 
CHICAGO  Etchers  held  its  Annual 
SOCIETY  OF  Exhibition  in  the  Art  In- 
ETCHERS  stitute  of  Chicago  from 
February  1st  to  March  4th.  Over  four 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  etchings  were 
sold  from  the  exhibition  in  the  first  few 
days  after  it  was  opened.  From  the  fund 
provided  by  setting  aside  10  per  cent  of  the 
associate  dues  the  following  etchings  were 
purchased  from  this  exhibition  for  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Art  Institute: 
"Gisors,"  by  Ernest  D.  Roth;  "Facade  of 
Art  Institute"  by  O.  J.  Schneider;  "Help 
Wanted,"  by  D.  C.  Sturges;  "Doorway," 
by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour;  "Canal  in 
Venice,"  by  J.  C.  Vondrous;  "An  Obscure 
Turning,"  by  Clifford  Addams;  and  "Fog 


on  the  Thames"  and  "Back  of  a  Ronuui 
House,"  by  Bertha  E.  Jaques. 

On  two  days  of  the  week  some  member  of 
the  Society  printed  a  copper  plate  in  the 
Gallery  which  attracted  much  attention  and 
added  to  the  public's  understanding  of  the 
process  of  etching.  Besides  this  there 
were  in  a  glass  case  tools,  materials,  plates, 
prints,  etc.,  illustrating  the  entire  process 
of  etching. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers'  publica- 
tion for  1916  issued  to  its  associate  members 
is  a  book  on  the  subject  of  "The  Etching  of 
Contemporary  Life,"  written  by  Frank 
Weitenkampf,  Chief  of  the  Print  Depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
includes  a  signed  etching  by  Ernest  D. 
Roth  of  New  York.  This  plate  was 
selected  by  the  Board  from  eighteen  entries, 
270  prints  made  and  the  plate  destroyed. 
Mr.  Roth  was  also  awarded  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  offered  by  an  associate  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitor.  The  book  is  similar  in 
size  and  form  to  the  one  for  1915  and  was 
made  by  Dard  Hunter  of  Marlborough, 
N.  Y.  in  the  same  manner.  Each  sheet  of 
paper  w^as  made  by  hand  with  the  seal  of 
the  Society  as  watermark.  The  type  was 
designed,  cut  and  cast  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
printed  on  a  hand  press. 

The      Bulletin      of       the 

PENNSYLVANIA  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 

MUSEUM  AND    g^^^j   ^j   Industriil    Art 

INDUSTRIAL      ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^  petition  of 

SCHOOL        ^i^g  trustees  for  a  suiUble 
OF  ART        gj|,^  £^j.  ^  jj^^  building  on 

the  Parkway,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
definitely  granted  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  plot  of  ground  allotted  contains 
approximately  100,000  square  feet  and  has 
a  frontage  on  the  Fairmoimt  Plaza  of  about 
600  feet.  This  new  building  will  be  part 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  creation, 
at  the  head  of  the  Parkway,  of  a  real  art 
center,  more  imposing  in  scale  and  more 
impressive  in  its  entire  effect  than  any 
similar  center  in  any  American  city.  A 
Municipal  Art  Museum  will  constitute  the 
central  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  filed 
last  November  a  petition  for  a  site  for  a  Dew 
building  on  the  Plaza  and  this  petition  was 
promptly  granted  by  the  Commissioners. 

One  of  last  year's  pupils  of  the  class  in 
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wrought  iron  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Industrial  Art  has  taken  an  abandoned 
blacksmith  shop  in  his  own  neighborhood 
in  Delaware,  and  has  started  a  class  among 
the  young  farmers.  He  has  now  six  men 
working  with  him.  They  are  executing 
orders  for  fire  sets,  locks,  hinges,  etc.,  and 
have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill. 

A  recent  exhibition  at  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art  was  from  Dcnison  House, 
Boston,  and  consisted  of  work  of  Italian, 
Syrian,  Greek  and  Armenian  craftsmen  and 
craftswomen,  in  silver,  leather,  linen,  silk 
embroideries,  etc.,  from  old  designs  copied 
in  part  from  treasure  pieces  in  palaces, 
museums  and  private  collections  in  Europe 
and  America.  Here  was  evidence  of  a 
consistent  effort  to  conserve  the  art  of  the 
immigrant. 

The  Denver  Artists'  Club 
has  lately  been  reorganized 

as  The  Denver  Art  Association.  The 
.\rtists'  Club,  founded  many  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  local  artbts.  has  been  supported 
and  sustained  by  lovers  and  patrons  of  art, 
and  has  done  a  great  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  promoting  art  exhibitions,  and  in 


purchasing  a  number  of  valuable  and 
representative  pictures  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection  for  the  art  gallery  or 
museum  which  the  City  of  Denver  must 
ultimately  build  and  maintain  in  the  group 
of  municipal  buildings  about  the  civic 
center.  The  new  organization  aims  to 
establish  in  Denver  and  in  Colorado  a  larger 
interest  in  art  matters.  It  ts  proposed  to 
have  a  paid  director  whose  business  it  shall 
be  to  secure  donations  and  generally  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Association  in  a 
larger  field  than  has  been  possible  in  the 
past.  Dr.  H.  G.  Wetheriil  is  President  of 
the  Association  and  Mrs.  R.  Harry  Worth- 
ington  is  Secretary. 

The  Twenty-third  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Denver  Art  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Public  Library  from 
April  11th  to  May  1st  and  will  comprise 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  by  artists 
residing  in  Denver  and  elsewhere  not 
previously  exhibited  in  that  city. 

The  activities   of   the   St. 
Louis  Art  League  are  not 
BT.  LOUIS      ^^1^.     extensive     but     ex- 
tremely wide  in  scope.     In  association  with 
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the  State  Capitol  Commission  it  is  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  State  Art  Commission  and 
is  advocating  that  in  connection  with  the 
decoration  of  the  new  Capitol  Building  a 
notable  American  decorator  be  employed 
who  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  work 
done.  It  is  also  promoting  municipal 
music;  it  proposed  a  competition  to  en- 
courage poetic  drama  and  it  advocates  the 
creation  of  a  lake  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
pleasure  ground  for  the  people  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Art  League  also  aims  to  make  St. 
Louis  a  producing  art  center.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  League  is  now  over  fourteen 
hundred.  The  Artists'  Guild  of  St.  Louis 
has  recently  opened  a  Littie  Theatre  in 
which  already  a  number  of  plays  by  Guild 
players  have  been  most  successfully  and 
artistically  given. 


THE 


The  Milwaukee  Art  Insti- 
tute has  opened  this  season 

MILWAUKEE      ^  ^^^^^  £^^  p^^^jj^  jj^^^g_ 

OPEN  FORUM    ^j^^  ^j  ^^^^^  perUining 
OP  ART        ^   ^j.^.      rpj^g    toTum   has 

been  held  on  Thursday  afternoons  from 
four  to  five,  beginning  January  11th,  at  the 
Institute  with  authorities  in  the  field  of 
painting,  architecture,  drama,  poetry,  danc- 
ing and  the  allied  arts  as  leaders.  Dudley 
Crafts  Watson,  Director  of  the  Institute, 
opened  the  discussion  on  January  11th 
with  a  critical  analysis  of  Debussy's 
"Afternoon  of  a  Faun,"  which  was  inter- 
preted by  Nijinski  and  the  Russian  Ballet 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  of  New  York,  in  Mil- 
waukee on  January  26th.  These  discus- 
sions, leading  to  a  broadening  of  thought 
and  a  better  understanding,  are  open  to  all 
members  and  their  friends. 


Bethany    College,    Linds- 
A  GREAT       ^^^^   Kansas,  will  hold  iU 
MUSIC  annual  music  festival  April 

FESTIVAL  1st  to  April  8th.  Handel's 
"Messiah"  will  be  given  by  a  chorus  of 
more  than  five  hundred  voices  under  the 
direction  of  Hagbard  Brase.  Bethany 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  furnish  the  ac- 
companiment. There  will  be  in  addition 
recitals  by  members  of  Bethany's  music 
faculty  and  concerts  by  Bethany's  Band, 
Bethany      Symphony      Orchestra,      Male 


Chorus  and  Children's  Chorus — in  all 
eighteen  concerts  during  the  week.  The 
audience  for  these  festivals  is  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  adjoin- 
ing states  and  it  is  said  that  on  the  days 
when  some  of  the  great  events  occur  as 
many  as  two  thousand  automobiles  are 
parked  outside  of  the  concert  hall.  The 
soloists  are  drawn  from  the  great  centers,  for 
instance  New  York,  to  the  regret  of  some 
who  complain  that  on  this  account  these 
festivals  lose  some  of  their  individuality. 
But  if  Bethany  goes  afield  for  its  leading 
artists,  it  is  because  it  desires  to  have  the 
best. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Washington  Society  of  the 

WASHINGTON     pj^^    j^^^    ^   ^^^y^^    ^^ 

SOCIETY        Meeting  was  held  in  the 
OF  THE        Auditorium    of    the    New 

FINE   ARTS        (.^^^^^1      jjjgj^     s^j^^j      j^ 

Washington  in  January  to  consider  the 
Artistic  Development  of  the  National 
Capitol.  The  speakers  were  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  who  spoke 
on  "Preparedness  in  City  Development"; 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Col.  W.  W.  Harts  who  gave  an 
address,  illustrated  with  numerous  stere- 
opticon  slides,  on  "Washington  City,  Its 
Past,  Present  and  Future";  the  Chairman 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden  of 
Texas,  who  spoke  of  "The  Relation  of  the 
Committee  on  Library  to  Art";  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  Commissioners, 
Hon.  Oliver  P.  Newman,  whose  address  was 
on  "Municipal  Service." 

In  its  regular  Member's  Course  the 
Washington  Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  has 
had  the  privilege  in  the  past  season  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  Keynon  Cox,  Miss  Cecilia 
Beaux,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry  and  Dr.  Christian  Brinton.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's  lecture  was 
announced  as  "  Why  Worry  with  Art,"  but 
took  the  form  of  a  spirited  address  on  "  The 
Value  and  Place  of  Art  in  a  Democracy." 
Mr.  Perry  had  as  his  subject,  "  Tolsti's 
Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  Illustrated  ia 
Contemporary  Poetry  and  Literature." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  an  interesting  series 
of  five  public  organ  recitals  was  given  during 


the  past  season,  each  by  a  distinguished 
local  organist  with  a  carefully  prepared 
program  of  music  written  especially  for 
the  organ. 

A  comprehensive  glance  at 
FBNNBYLVANIA  ti^^  Academy  Fellowship 
ACADEMy  Exhibition  insUUed  this 
year  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Sketch  and  Plastic  Clubs 
from  February  16th  to  March  3d  inclusive, 
conveyed  the  impression  of  a  somewhat 
higher  standard  than  usual  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  156  works  in  different  mediums  there 
exhibited.  Subsequently  to  this  show  the 
pictures  will  be  divided  into  groups  selected 
for  exhibition  in  the  local  Public  Schools, 
others  at  Scranton,  Pa.  and  Norfolk,  Va., 
following  up  the  customary  educational 
campaign  of  former  seasons.  A  consider- 
able sum  of  money  is  available  for  the 
purchase  of  works  in  the  collection  and  such 
OS  are  sold  will  be  replaced  by  others  from 
the   same    artists.     As   a    tribute    to   the 


memory  of  Wm.  M.  Chase,  one  of  his  figure 
pieces,  "The  Kimona"  occupied  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  Plastic  Club  Gallery  and 
one  of  his  inimitable  "Still  Life"  studies 
was  on  view  in  the  Sketch  Club  section. 
Good  examples  of  painting  of  American 
landscapes  were  seen  in  Walter  Emerson 
Baum's  canvases  "New  Fallen  Snow"  and 
"The  Edge  of  the  Dam."  Wm.  C.  WatU' 
"Brothers  of  the  Wind  and  Wave,"  Eliza- 
beth Washington's  "On  the  Farm."  Mary 
Butler's  "Cloud  Crowned  Lafayette." 
Johanna  Boericke's  "The  Grove  at  Night." 
R.  B.  Farley's  "Moon  Bow,"  depicting  a 
very  unusual  phenomenon,  and  Fred 
Wagner's  local  urban  note,  "Feeding 
Pigeons."  Two  landscapes  by  Herbert 
Welsh  "  Burkhaven "  and  "  Glenlichen 
Hills,"  had  decided  charm  of  warm  color 
and  tonal  quality.  Skillful  interpretation 
of  character  could  be  observed  in  Camelia 
Whitehurst's  "  Good  Morning,"  a  brilliantly 
illuminated  figure  of  a  girl,  and  in  Alice 
K.  Stoddard's  "Bobby,"  very  boyish  and 
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naive.  Interesting  also  were  Ada  C. 
Williamson's  "  Baby  in  a  French  Cap,*'  and 
Adolphe  Borie*s  "Woman  Meditating." 
Treatment  of  impressionistic  nature  was 
very  evident  in  Maude  Drein  Bryant's 
paintings  of  "Peonies  and  Peacocks"  and 
"Pompons  and  Doll"  and  Katherine 
Patton's  "Nasturtiums"  were  equally  faith- 
ful, in  a  different  way,  to  essentials  of  color. 
Water  colors  of  the  "Parthenon"  were 
shown  by  Paula  H.  Balano.  Leopold 
Seyffert  sent  a  capital  charcoal  portrait  of 
Stokowski,  and  Joseph  Pennell  three  draw- 
ings of  local  buildings.  A  fine  portrait 
bust,  in  bronze,  of  Charles  Grafly,  was  by 
Clyde  C.  Bathurst.  E.  C. 


ARCHI- 


The  Annual  Exhibition  of 

the   Architectural    League 

TECTURAL       ^f  j^^^  york  held  in  the 

LEAGUE        pj^^  ^^  Galleries,  Feb- 

EXHiBiTiON     j^^j.y  4^,^  ^^  24^j^  inclusive 

was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive exhibitions  of  the  season.  It  com- 
prised as  usual  not  only  architectural 
drawings,  plans  and  photographs,  but  works 
in  the  allied  arts,  mural  painting,  decor- 
ation, sculpture,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
most  homogeneously  and  decoratively  set 
forth,  the  gallery  being  transformed  through 
the  medium  of  foliage,  flowers,  fountains 
and  pools  of  water  into  a  veritable  garden 
of  delight  in  which  the  color  of  the  decor- 
ative works  shown  played  not  a  small  part. 
Medals  of  honor  this  year  were  awarded 
John  Russell  Pope  for  the  Scottish  Rite 
Temple  in  Washington  of  which  he  was  the 
architect;  to  Maxfield  Parrish  for  his 
decorative  paintings  in  the  Curtis  Building, 
Philadelphia;  and  to  Herman  A.  MacNeil 
for  various  notable  works  in  sculpture. 
During  the  course  of  the  exhibition  illus- 
trated lectures  were  given  on  "Stained 
Glass,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  by  William 
Laurel  Harris,  and  on  "Suburban  Archi- 
tecture Around  Philadelphia,"  by  Horace 
Wells  Sellers.  The  Architectural  League's 
Year  Book,  a  volume  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages,  constitutes  an  illustrated  review 
of  activities  during  the  past  twelve  months 
in  the  fields  of  architecture,  sculpture  and 
decoration  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

From  March  8th  to  April  1st  the  follow- 
ing special  exhibitions  were  held  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago:  paintings  by  Hayley 
Lever  and  Ernest  Lawson;  paintings  by 
Charles  Rosen;  memorial  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Howard  T.  Cushing;  small 
bronzes  by  A.  Phimister  Proctor;  paintings 
by  Bertha  Menzler  Peyton  and  by  Charles 
P.  Gruppe. 

The  Pittsburgh  Beaux  Arts  Salon  has 
recently  held  a  competition  for  suitable 
schemes  for  the  artistic  treatment  of  street 
intersections  in  the  residential  districts. 
The  competition  was  open  to  all  architects, 
engineers,  and  students  resident  of  Alle- 
gheny County.  Eighteen  sets  of  plans 
were  submitted.  The  Jury  of  Award 
comprised  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Benno 
Janssen  and  F.  F.  Nicola.  The  winners 
were  as  follows:  First  Prize,  John  P. 
Morgan,  a  senior  in  the  School  of  Applied 
Design,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology; 
Second  Prize,  W.  Pope  Barney,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Applied  Design; 
Third  Prize,  W.  T.  Ammerman,  a  student  in 
the  School  of  Applied  Design  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

An  Art  Society  has  been  formed  at  the 
University  of  Denver,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  bring  exhibitions  to  that  University 
and  thereby  increase  both  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  art  among  the  students  and 
others.  This  Society  has  converted  a  long 
wide  corridor  on  the  second  floor  of  Uni- 
versity Hall  into  an  art  gallery  wherein 
exhibitions  are  being  successively  shown. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  exhibitions  com- 
prised work  of  Henry  Read  of  Denver; 
next  came  an  exhibition  of  work  by  Allen 
True;  later  were  shown  the  work  of  George 
Elbert  Burr  and  of  Elizabeth  Spalding. 
The  Society  has  become  a  chapter  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  has  lately 
acquired  through  purchase  a  painting  by 
John  S.  Sargent  entitled,  "Oyster  Gath- 
erers," a  picture  of  French  peasants  on  the 
beach  at  Cancale  painted  in  1878  when  the 
artist  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
but    a    very    brilliant    and    characteristic 
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achievement,  a  painting  which  is  alike 
interesting  to  laymen  and  artist  and  one 
that  will  not  lose  its  charm. 

A  series  of  interesting  and  important 
exhibitions  has  been  held  during  the  present 
season  at  the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Among  these  was  an 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  Bii^e  Harrison 
comprising  thirty-four  works. 

The  Thirtieth  Annual  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition will  be  held  in  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  from  April  oth  to  .\pril  2flth  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  The  Chicago  Archi- 
tectural Club,  The  Illinois  Society  of 
Architects,  and  The  Illinois  Chapter. 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  This 
Exhibition    will    be    illustrative  of   Archi- 


tecture and  the  Allied  Arts.  The  Illinois 
Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects will  award  a  gold  medal  to  designers 
of  buildings  represented  in  this  exhibition. 
The  Jury  will  consist  of  seven  architects. 
Mr.  Fritz  VVaRner.  Jr..  2.010  People's 
Gas  Building,  Chicago,  III.,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee. 

A  new  Art  .\ssociation  has  been  formed 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  E.  Rush.  Librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  who  is  the  Association's  Secretary. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  organization 
special  exhibitions  of  paintings  by  Redlield 
and  Ritschel  were  held  early  in  the  year 
and  the  French- Belgium  pictures  will  be 
exhibited  in  March.  The  Association  has 
already  more  than  fifty  Patron  members 
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subscribing  $100  a  year  and  has  purchased 
RediSeld'*  "Woodland  Brook"  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  Municipal  Collection.  All  ot  this 
excellent  work  has  found  inception  in  the 
Public  Library  Building. 

A  new  organization,  the  Indiana  Art 
Club,  has  recently  been  formed  with  head- 
quarters in  Indianapolis.  The  officers  are 
Otto  SUrk,  President;  Frederick  Policy, 
Vice-President;  Clifton  Wheeler,  Treasurer; 
and  Anne  Lou  Matthews,  Secretary.  The 
objects  of  the  Club  are  to  unite  artists  in 
fellowship  and  to  combine  their  efforts  in 
the  advancement  of  art. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  soon  to  celebrate 
the  One  hundredth  .\nniversary  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The 
Centennial  Commission  has  instituted  a 
competition  for  a  poster  which  will  sym- 
bolize or  portray  the  growth  of  Illinois  from 
a  pioneer  State  at  the  time  of  its  admission 
into  the  Union  in  1818  to  its  present  proud 
position  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

A  prize  of  $100  will  be  given  to  each  of 
the  best  five  designs  and  $500  additional 
for  the  best  of  these.  Designs  must  be  on 
a  sheet  28  x  ii  inches  in  dimensions  and 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  \5iii. 
The  competition  is  open  to  all.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  from  Jessie 
Palmer  Weber,  Secretary  <I  the  Illinois 
Centennial  Commission,  Springfield,  III. 

The  Beaux-Arts  Institute  of  Design  and 
the  National  Sculpture  Society  are  con- 
ducting a  series  of  competitions  in  sculpture 
for  four  allegorical  figures  to  decorate  four 
niches  in  the  sUir  hall  of  the  Plainfield 
Municipal  Building,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  subject  of  the  first  competition  was 
"Military  Valor,"  the  second  competition, 
works  for  which  are  to  be  delivered  by 
April  Cth,  is  "Civic  Virtue";  the  other  two 
will  be  announced  later.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Warren  is   Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
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exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  follow- 
ing the  Founder's  Day  exercises  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  26th. 

GAUDIER-BRZESKA 

The  American  Maoaeine  of  Art  has 
received    the    following    letter    from    the 
special  correspondent  of  C<dour. 
To  THE  EorfOR. 

The  American  Magazine  op  Art, 
WashiDgtoD,  D.  C. 

In  the  JAnuary  issue  of  your  magaziDe  the 
writer  of  "A  Fiction  Among  Futurists"  nientioni 
theUte  Henri  Gaudipr-Brxeaka  as  being  ■"  Vortic- 
ist  sculptor."     This  is  not  so. 

As  an  intimate  friend  of  Gaudier-Braeska  would 
you  alkiw  me  to  correct  this  statement.  Gaudier, 
as  we  knew  him.  was  not  a  V'orticist,  neither  did  be 
have  anything  in  common  »-ith  them.  It  is  true 
that  his  cATvlngs  were  exhibited  at  the  6rst 
Vorticist  Exhibition,  in  London,  in  IBlfl.  This 
exhibition,  however,  wbs  held  at  about  the  time  of, 
and  after  his  death,  and  1  have  my  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  knew  that  these  works  (some  of  whidi 
were  loaned  by  Eeth  Pound)  were  being  shown. 

Gaudier-Bneska  had  a  hard  stru^e  to  make 
ends  meet  and  his  identification  with  the  Vorticiits 
was  for  obvious  reasons. 

Ezra  Pound,  in  his  memoir  on  Gaudier-Bneska 
has  used  this  sculptor  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  for  purely 
propoganda  purposes,  and  to  champion  a  move- 
ment which  the  deceased  sculptor  had  no  sym- 
pathy  for. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  an  eihitHtion 
of  the  Vorticista  is  now  in  progress  at  the  Penguin 
Gallery,  New  York,  and  that  Henri  Gaudier- 
Brzeskn  is  not  an  exhibitor. 

Sincerely, 

Horace  Brodzkt. 

Thb  magazine  will  not  willingly  call  any- 
one, living  or  dead,  by  that  ugly  name,  a 
Vorticist.  Still  less  would  it  faU  to  render 
justice  as  well  as  honor  to  a  young  artist 
who  gave  his  life  for  a  great  cause.  For  this 
reason  we  have  printed  Mr.  Brodzky's 
letter.  Perhaps  the  writer  of  our  editorial 
took  too  seriously  the  essay,  written  in 
pencil,  and  sent  by  Gaudier-Brzeska  from 
the  trenches  to  BlaH,  the  Vorticist  organ. 
In  that  essay  are  these  words,  capitalized: 

"My  views  on  sculpture  remain  ab- 
solutely the  same.  It  is  the  vortex  of  will, 
or  decision  that  begins." 

What  the  young  man  wrote  is  of  infinitely 
less  importance  than  what  he  did.  A 
strong  wave  of  sanity  of  ideals  will  un- 
duubti'dly  follow  the  close  of  the  war.  and 
had  Gaudier-Brzeska  lived,  he  might  per- 
haps ha  e  been  one  of  the  first  to  smile  at 
the  futility  of  splitting  hairs  over  coined 
names.  The  Editor. 
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SIX  LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

BY  RALPH  ADAMS  CRAM,  THOMAS  HAST- 
INGS, CLAUDE  BRAGDON.  Published  by 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

The  lectiires  published  in  this  volume 
comprise  the  eleventh  series  delivered 
annually  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  on 
the  foundation  established  by  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  Maria  Sheldon  Scammon  and  are 
valuable  contributions  to  contemporary 
literature  on  art.  They  are  by  three  well 
known  architects,  Ralph  Adams  Cram  of 
Boston,  Thomas  Hastings  of  New  York  and 
Claude  Bragdon  of  Rochester,  men  whose 
viewpoints  are  essentially  individual  and 
varied. 

Mr.  Cram's  lectures  are  on  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  Gothic  Art"  and  the  "Culmi- 
nation of  Gothic  Architecture,"  of  which 
Mr.  Cram  is  himself  the  leading  exponent 
in  this  country. 

"Gothic  architecture  and  Gothic  art," 
he  says,  "were  an  impulse  and  a  tendency: 
as  the  Greeks  took  the  simplest  conceivable 
architectural  form  and  developed  it  to  final 
perfection,  so  the  mediseval  builders  took 
the  most  complicated  problem  and  tried  to 
develop  it  to  that  point  of  perfection  which 
they  saw  in  some  beautific  vision,  and  which 
was  actually  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
attain. 

Of  course  they  failed;  but  they  left,  not 
a  perfected  thing  subject  neither  to  change 
nor  to  improvement,  but  a  stimulating 
force  ever  inciting  men  to  take  up  the  work 
they  left  unfinished,  and  high-heartedly  to 
strive  once  more  to  achieve  the  unattain- 
able. 

To  this  extent  it  was  a  greater  art  than 
had  been  known  before;  for  its  aim  was 
higher,  its  goal  more  clearly  revealed,  and 
this  goal  was  that  which  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  art  itself,  viz.,  the  symbolical 
expression  of  otherwise  inexpressible  ideas, 
1,  €.,  those  which  by  their  very  nature  are 
so  high  that  they  transcend  all  ordinary 
and  direct  modes  of  human  expression." 

Mr.  Hastings,  whose  training  was  in 
the  French  School  and  whose  work  has 
been  in  this  style,  took  as  the  subjects  of 


his  lectures  "Principles  of  Architectural 
Composition"  and  "Modem  Architecture" 
and  has  said  much  provocative  of  thought 
and  interest.  "Let  us  undertake  less  and 
work  more,"  he  counsels,  for  "mere  work 
never  made  an  artist  and  great  work  was 
never  produced  without  great  working." 
The  most  difficult  thing  in  composition,  he 
claims,  is  "to  know  how  to  be  simple." 
"In  architecture,"  he  says,  "all  good 
composition  begins  with  a  thorough  study 
of  the  plans." 

He  opens  his  lecture  on  "Modern  Archi- 
tecture" by  confronting  the  charge  that 
we  have  not  an  American  architecture  of 
our  own — one  which  is  national,  with  the 
reply  that  "the  majority  of  people  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  in  solving  the  problems 
of  modern  life  the  essential  is  not  so  much 
to  be  national,  or  American  as  to  be  modem 
and  of  our  own  period."  "Whoever,"  he 
insists,  "demands  of  an  architect  a  style 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  his  time  is 
responsible  for  retarding  the  normal  prog- 
ress of  art." 

Referring  to  the  work  of  Charles  F. 
McKim,  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  had  perhaps 
more  of  the  true  sense  of  beauty  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  in  American  art. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Cram  has  little  to  say  in 
virtue  of  the  present  age  Mr.  Hastings,  after 
emphasizing  the  value  of  beauty  in  the 
plans  of  our  cities  and  the  buildings  which 
adorn  our  public  squares  and  highways  and 
its  influence  upon  passers-by,  refers  to 
"the  splendid  achievement  of  our  con- 
temporaneous life,  the  progress  of  modern 
science,  the  genius  of  modern  invention  and 
discovery,  the  elevated  character  of  our 
institutions"  and  wonders  whether  our 
architectural  monuments  of  today  will 
make  of  these  adequate  record. 

The  last  of  the  three  lecturers,  Mr.  Claude 
Bragdon  deals  first  with  "Organic  Archi- 
tecture" and  then  with  "The  Language 
of  Form."  In  the  first,  as  he  himself  says, 
his  effort  is  to  make  his  public  "acutely 
conscious  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  which 
attends  the  building  of  our  towers  of  Babel, 
and  to  the  need  of  developing  a  form 
language."  The  charges  he  brings  against 
the  architect  of  today  are  that  he  fails  to 
think  and  work  in  terms  of  his  place,  his 
time  and  his  materials. 

Mr.    Bragdon 's   second    lecture    is    "an 
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attempt  to  discover  the  unchanging  prin- 
ciples which  determine  every  kind  of  formal 
beauty,  to  indicate  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  of  that  language  through  which 
every  thought  of  the  human  mind  which 
writes  itself  on  space  must  needs  be  ex- 
pressed." 

He  is  of  the  conviction  that  *'the  Old 
Order  changeth,'*  not  alone  in  ''the  House 
of  Life,  but  in  the  Palace  of  Art."  Anarchy, 
he  says,  clamors  at  our  door,  but  he  gives 
us  the  confident  assurance  that  our  age  is 
not  bankrupt  of  beauty  and  that  utilizing 
these  forces  we  can  at  any  time  put  an  end 
to  our  present  aesthetic  poverty. 


THE  ART  OF  INTERIOR  DECORA- 
TION. BY  GRACE  WOOD  AND  EMILY 
BURBANK.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Publishers. 

There  is  a  fund  of  valuable  information 
and  suggestion  in  this  little  volume  for 
those  who  would  furnish  or  refurnish  a 
home.  The  authors'  style  is  rather  con- 
versational, they  talk  delightfully  and 
know  their  subject  well.  Thus  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  an  enormous  amount 
of  ground  is  covered.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  quite  numerous,  are  interesting 
and  good.  The  book  as  a  whole  can  be 
heartily  commended. 
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ERNEST  LAWSON 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


IN  THIS  age  when  invention  in  art,  as 
in  everything  else,  is  at  an  aJluring 
premium,  and  artists  feel  that  they  can 
easily  attract  attention  by  seeming  to  say 
something  new,  what  they  seem  to  be  say- 
ing collectively  ia  that  everybody  can  be 
original.  We  do  not  for  one  wild  moment 
believe  it.  We  believe  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  original  in  crowds.  As 
soon  as  a  revolution  has  collected  a  mob, 
its  function  ia  simply  to  substitute  the 
dogmatic  authority  of  one  set  of  ideas  for 


another.  Meanwhile  the  chosen  few  who 
are  destined  to  original  creation  work  on, 
undisturbed  by  the  noise,  expressing  them- 
selves, chiefly  because  they  cannot  do 
otherwise.  Originality  is  part  of  their 
being.  Art  happens  to  be  their  voice  and 
their  language.  Originality  in  art  then  is  a 
quality  eagerly  sought,  but  never  attained 
through  seeking.  It  is  an  endowment,  not 
an  attainment.  Often  it  is  but  a  happy 
accident  of  birth,  and  sometimes  there  is 
not  even  heredity  to  account  for  it.  Any 
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boy  who  looks  at  common  things  in  an 
uncommon  way  is  original  and  potentially 
an  artist.  If  to  his  endowment  with  the 
original  viewpoint  is  added  some  gift  or 
other  of  apt  and  convincing  espreasion, 
the  boy  is  capable  of  extraordinary  attain- 
ment. In  the  art  of  painting,  a  dash  of 
manual  ingenuity  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  possible  the  acquisition  and  even 
the  invention  of  a  new  method.  And  yet 
the  clever  craftsman  may  be  lamentably 
lacking  in  real  originality.  It  is  only  in 
rare  instances  when  a  new  method  has 
been  sought,  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
a  unique,  predestined  means  for  express- 
ing an  original  viewpoint  that  it  implies  a 
genuinely  new  source  of  original  creation. 

Ernest  Lawson  has  a  novel  point  of  view 
for  which  he  has  found  the  unique,  pre- 
destined expression.  If.  as  I  believe,  he 
is  a  man  of  genius,  it  is  because  he  haa  had 
the  inspiration  to  find  a  style  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  so  wonderfully  able 
to  cover  his  defects  and  to  reveal  his  best 
powers,  that  we  feel  somehow  profoundly 
satisfied.     Here  at  last  seems  to  be  a  man 


who  is  making  the  most  of  himself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Lawson  is  not  really  doing 
this  at  all.  Self -discipline  is  necessarj-  to 
his  self-fulfillment.  He  is  a  casual  and 
careless  Bohemian  who  knows  how  to 
draw  and  who  can  in  fact  draw  well  enough, 
but  who  seems  to  be  bored  by  the  necessity 
of  having  to  do  it,  and  who  gets  it  over  with 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  give  himself 
up  completely  to  the  delights  of  pigment. 
Always  he  appears  to  have  created  hb 
pictures  with  an  air  of  self-indulgence  and 
in  his  best  moments  with  the  ecstacy  of 
improvisation.  Although  he  works  a  long 
time  over  his  canvases,  he  works  in  the 
spirit  of  play,  and  a  canvas  will  go  through 
various  transformations,  according  to  his 
changing  whims. 

The  most  novel  characteristic  of  hb  point 
of  view  is  that  he  does  not  realize  that  it  la 
novel.  He  must  of  course,  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  so  sensitive  to  visual 
beauty  that  he  seems  to  keep  himself 
spiritually  alive  through  thrills  of  visual 
memory.  However,  he  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  tew  painters  in  the  world's 
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history  have  possessed  his  peculiar  power  or    imagining    beauty    in    an    ugly    place 

of  finding  sensuous  beauty  in  dreary  places,  inspires  him  to  outbursts  of  lyrical  painting. 

If  he  were  told  that  he  is  not  only  painting  In  one  magnificent  picture  of  a.  suburb 

pictures,    but    expressing    a    very    helpful  Lawson  ascribed  to  a  cluster  of  distant  hills 

philosophy,  he  would  probably  be  both  per-  near  the  Hudson,  romantic  beauties  of  form, 

plexed  and  amused.     And  yet.  of  course,  it  Seen  under  a  gray  sky  above  the  gray  river 
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is  true  that  the  man's  vision  has  a  magic 
denied  to  other  men;  for  who  but  Lawson 
can  bring  beauty  out  of  a  region  infested 
with  squalid  cabins,  desolate  trees,  dump- 
ing grounds,  aod  all  the  other  impossible 
familiarities  of  any  suburban  wilderness. 
How  does  he  do  itP  He  seizes  upon  some 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  otherwise  cheerless 
scene.  If  there  is  no  redeeming  feature, 
lie  invents  one.     This  pleasure  upon  finding 


as  shadowy  masses  of  grayish  blue  tone, 
these  hills  make  a  rich  background  for  a 
low-lying,  luminous,  middle  distance,  en- 
livened by  little  notes  of  apple-green  and 
red-orange.  Looking  at  this  far  view 
across  empty  spaces  of  a  rocky  and  dis- 
ordered foreground  we  are  conscious  only 
of  a  turbulence  of  earthy  colors  myster- 
iously blended,  like  veins  of  marble,  into 
another  sumptuous   mass   of   tone.     This 
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tone  fits  into  the  scheme  and  completes  a 
harmony  as  vibrant  as  many  of  Monti- 
celii's.  And  yet,  if  we  were  to  go  to  the 
place  which  inspired  this  color-music  we 
should  probably  find  it  a  God-forsaken 
purlieu  of  starving  cats,  tin  cans  and 
rubbbh.  One  of  the  most  recent  paintings 
inspired  by  the  same  region  is  entitled 
"The  Pigeon  Coop."  At  a  glance  we 
decide  that  the  background  may  be  beauti- 
ful, but  that  the  foreground  is  forlorn. 
Some  twenty  feet  immediately  below  the 
artist's  standpoint  two  squat  one-story 
cabins  make  a  diagonal  pattern  across  the 
center  of  the  canvas.  We  look  down  upon 
the  roofs  where  the  morning  light  b  danc- 
ing. From  a  crude  chimney,  smoke  curls 
up  into  the  sunshine.  On  the  farther  roof 
is  the  pigeon  coop.  The  birds  are  out  tak- 
ing the  air,  soaring  and  dipping,  and  flutter- 
ing about,  making  no  doubt,  a  delightful 
whirr  with  their  wings.  Beyond  the  cabins 
gleams  the  river  and  across  the  river,  the 
hills  of  the  opposite  shore,  a  dream  of  rose 
and  gray  under  the  morning's  gold.  The 
sun  is  romancing  through  the  sky,  and  the 
young  earth  is  in  love  with  it.  A  lazy 
luxury  of  spring  permeates  the  senses. 
The  foreground  is  no  longer  ugly,  for  we 
seem  to  have  fallen  under  some  enchant- 
ment. The  colors  fuse  and  vibrate  to- 
gether until  our  hearts  are  warm  with 
memories  of  May. 

The  apparent  novelty  of  Lawson's 
technique  is  not  really  a  discovery  at  all, 
but  an  extremdy  valuable  adaptation, 
to  his  particular  purpose,  of  several  methods 
and  qualities  which  he  has  admired. 
This  adaptation  is  an  admirable  per- 
formance, whether  it  is  an  improvisation 
in  the  spirit  of  Pissarro,  of  Twachtman,  of 
Monticelli,  or  of  Albert  Ryder.  Under 
Lawson's  simple  exterior  and  in  spite  of 
his  careless  workmanship  he  is  an  artist 
of  the  most  subtle  sensibility,  easily 
influenced  bv  the  works  of  other  men.  To 
suggest,  however,  that  he  is  an  eclectic  would 
be  most  misleading.  No  one  would  ever 
attribute  one  of  his  canvases  to  any  other 
painter,  nor  does  the  thought  of  any  other 
painter  intrude  upon  one's  enjoyment  of 
the  distinctive  and  peculiar  charm  of  his 
own  art.  He  has  painted  in  many  different 
manners,  but  always  with  the  same  power- 
ful dement — color.     He  luxuriates  in  pig- 


ment, loading  it  lavishly.  If  there  must 
be  economy,  he  will  get  along  with  cheap 
canvas  which  he  can  cover  up  with  gorgeous 
richness.  When  not  in  a  receptive  mood, 
his  pictures  are  apt  to  be  just  painty. 
There  is  an  almost  candied  succulence  to 
his  glazed  surfaces,  which  often  occasions 
the  remark  that  his  pictures  look  good  to 
eat.  Usually,  however,  this  greatly  gifted 
artist  has  a  way  of  handling  paint  which  is 
as  delightful  as  his  pictorial  vision. 

Briefly  stated,  his  technique  consists  of 
applying  a  load  of  enamel  paint  to  canvas 
and  gradually  working  it  with  the  help  of 
glazes  into  a  thick,  rich  and  usually  smooth 
impasto,  frequently  leaving  parts  of  the 
canvas  bare  or  very:thinly  covered,  while 
on  other  parts  the  pigment  is  modeled  into 
low  relief.  Elaborate  and  surprisingly  del- 
icate designs  are  patterned  with  engaging 
confidence  out  of  paint.  Employing  a 
sticky,  resistant  medium  he  makes  it  flexi- 
ble enough  to  suggest,  with  equally  con- 
vincing skill,  the  ponderous  bulk  of  a 
bridge  or  the  glitter  of  sunlight  on  bare 
twigs,  or  the  twinkle  of  April  buds  against 
the  sky.  Yet  objects  are  never  imitated. 
What  Lawson  seeks  is  structural  character 
or  color-sensation.  I  have  seen  a  few 
Lawsons  in  which  the  linear  composition 
and  aerial  perspective  are  as  distinguished 
as  the  color.  Usually,  however,  his  figures 
are  clumsily  made  and  all  too  frequently 
the  drawing  is  defective.  As  a  realist, 
then,  he  does  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  our  most  competent  American 
landscapists.  However,  long  after  the 
best  draftsmen  among  these  more  correct 
contemporaries  have  been  forgotten,  critics 
of  the  future  will  be  singing  his  praise 
because  he  was  a  great  romantic  poet, 
using  a  language  made  cunningly  out  of 
color. 

It  is  the  subjectivity  of  Lawson's  art 
which  lifts  it  to  a  higher  plane  than  the 
art  of  Claude  Monet.  It  does  not  matter 
that  Lawson  takes  nature  at  random,  as 
did  the  great  Frenchman.  But  Monet 
was  only  an  eye,  whereas  Twachtman. 
Weir,  and  Lawson  are  also  temperaments. 
Monet  cared  about  the  seasons  and  their 
lights  because  he  was  engaged  in  the 
interesting  business  of  making  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  true  color  of  object 
en  plein  air^  whereas  Lawson,  profiting  by 
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MoQet'a  experiments,  lovea  the  aeaaona  and 
their  lights  for  the  aenaalions  and  emotions 
which  they  give.  Lawson  composes  his 
colors  as  a  romantic  composer  co-ordinates 
the  orchestral  strings,  wood-winds,  and 
brasses,  upon  the  varied  tones  ot  which  he 
builds  his  symphony.  In  the  little  picture 
"Sunset  at  High  Bridge"  an  apricot  gleam 
is  reflected  on  the  river,  mingling  with  the 
emerald  shadows  of  the  shore.  Across  the 
luminous  yellowish- green  water  of  the  fore- 
ground a  boat  is  passing.  Through  the 
silvery  violet  veil  of  twilight  dimly  we  see 
the  houses  of  the  distant  hillside.  It  is 
lamp-lighting  time.  The  air  is  still  and 
sultry.  Sounds  and  odors  have  their  will 
in  such  an  atmosphere.  We  dream  and 
rest,  thrilled  yet  quieted  by  all  the  color. 
It  is  a  mood  of  subtly  blended  sensation; 
or  if  you  prefer,  it  b  High  Bridge  at  Harlem, 
any  spring  evening.  That  is  what  Lawson 
himself  would  explain. 


A  few  years  ago.  whenever  I  saw  on  a 
Lawson  canvas  evidences  of  the  painter's 
responsiveness  to  beauties  of  subject;  a 
mellow  light  over  a  meandering  stream, 
or  a  tremulous  moon-magic  on  a  lonely 
road  or  river  bank,  I  would  wonder  why 
the  man  did  not  go  to  Italy,  or  Spain,  or 
to  the  tropic  seas.  His  answer  to  my 
question  was  that  once  he  did  go  to  Mexico 
and  was  homesick  for  Harlem.  The  can- 
vases he  brought  back  from  that  land  of 
dazzling  light  were  dark  with  his  own 
depression.  And  so  I  decided  that  here 
was  a  man  who  was  wise  to  stay  at  home. 
I  decided  that  he  would  be  embarrassed 
by  an  obvious  and  far-famed  picturesque- 
ness,  and  that  a  formal  beauty  would 
constrain  his  charming  caprice  and  lead  him 
to  excess  of  ornament.  When  I  heard  that 
after  all  he  had  gone  to  Spain  I  impatiently 
waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  reaction 
from  this  new  stimulus.  I  knew  that  he 
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would  bring  back  from  that  land  of  ro- 
mantic glamour  something  important,  even 
if  unsuccessful.  I  have  seen  the  Spaniah 
landscapes  of  Lawson,  and  I  am  more  than 
ever  impressed.  He  was  indeed,  em- 
barrassed by  the  scenery  and  the  historic 
sights,  and  in  their  presence  his  confidence 
left  hiin.  Wisely  he  did  not  try  to  see  too 
much,  but  lived  in  Segovia  and  let  the 
wonder  of  it  soak  in.  It  was  only  after 
working  over  his  canvases  in  his  New 
York  studio,  down'  in  MacDougal  Alley, 
that  the  enchantment  of  hia  own  art  began 
to  transcend  the  mere  impress ivcness  of 
the  castles  in  Spain.  To  overcome  the 
obvious  story-book  pictureaqueness  of  the 
ancient  miMiiaeval  town  and  to  give  a 
vigorously-phrased  American  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  he  loaded  the  paint  as 
never  before,  building  with  it  his  castles 
and  walls  and  monasteries.  He  made  it 
glitter    with    noon-day    brilliance    in    his 
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pictures  of  the  market  place  and  the  harvest 
fields,  and  he  toned  it  down  with  glazes  and 
varnish,  into  the  dark,  rich  semblance  of  a 
Moorish  crock,  delectable  to  the  sight  and 
tempting  to  the  touch,  in  those  sunset  and 
twilight  visions  wherein  he  proved  that  the 
sombre  spirit  and  the  tragic  significance  of 
old  Spain  had  finally  left  their  influence 
and  had  received  from  him  imaginative 
interpretation. 

In  the  rare  instances  when  he  combines 
good  drawing  with  his  distinguished  paint- 
ing, Lawson  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
scape painters.  No  one  can  deny  that  he 
will  always  rank  high  among  those  brave 
and  buoyant  spirits,  the  Romanticists  of 
painting.  His  genius  has  come  into  being 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  revealing  the  familiar 
world  as  a  pattern  of  jewelled  colors.  He 
is  a  great  romanticist  because  he  is  also  a 
great  impressionist.  In  the  "Enchant- 
ment of  Art"  it  was  my  purpose  to  forge  a 
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link  between  what  I  regard  as  the  requisite 
impressionism  of  all  good  pictures  and  the 
romanticism  which  gives  to  the  Impression- 
ist something  worth  saying — in  other  words, 
between  the  artist  striving  to  produce  a 
certain  uni&ed  effect  and  the  artist  produc- 
ing that  effect,  not  merely  for  its  own  sake 
but  for  the  sake  of  a  perhaps  subconscious 
and  yet  devoutly  cherished  philosophy  of 
life.  When  an  impressionistic  style  ex- 
presses a  romantic  spirit  it  is  difficult  to 


distinguish  one  quality  from  the  other. 
Rembrandt's  magic  of  arbitrary  light  and 
shade  is  exactly  what  we  mean  if  we  speak 
of  his  impressionism.  It  is  also  of  course 
exactly  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
the  romance  of  his  personal  vision.  In  like 
manner  Ernest  Lawson's  impressionistic 
method  of  using  color  is  not  only  his  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  painting,  but  also 
his  right  to  a  place  among  the  romantic 
poets. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  DOWNING 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

BY   HAROLD   HILL   BLOSSOM 


ANDREW  JACKSON  DOWNING  is 
commonly  called  America's  first  great 
landscape  architect  and  his  career  has  in  it, 
for  men,  whatever  their  profession,  degrees 
of  inspiration  rarely  attained.  In  the  great 
movement  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
in  America  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  landscape  and  of 
country  life  Downing  was  incontestably 
the  leader  of  his  day  and  the  controlling 
influence  of  his  genius  has  been  a  dominant 
factor  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  stop 
to  consider  that  when  he  met  his  tragic 
death  he  had  not  reached  his  prime,  being 
not  thirty-seven  years  of  age  and  yet  was 
then  considered  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  abroad,  the  most  accomplished  ex- 
ponent of  rural  art  and  landscape  gardening, 
we  can  begin  to  appreciate  to  a  degree  how 
remarkable  was  his  genius. 

It  was  on  October  30,  1915,  that  Downing 
was  bom  at  Newburgh,  New  York,  on  the 
Hudson.  The  home  in  which  he  grew  up 
was  a  cottage  set  on  high  land  commanding 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  broad  river  below 
and  the  Fishkill  mountains  beyond,  and 
his  playground  and  workshop  was  the 
nursery  of  his  father  and  older  brother. 
Later  on  this  whole  beautiful  and  varied 
countryside  became  his  broader  playground 
and  his  field  for  study.  His  love  for  this 
spot  never  waned  and  he  never  left  it  in 
bis  travels  but  to  return  with  a  deeper  love 
and  a  more  tender  appreciation  of  its 
beauty. 


The  peculiarly  sensitive  and  responsive 
nature  of  Downing,  who  as  a  child  and  as 
a  boy  was  left  much  alone  to  commune 
and  to  work  with  nature  was  indelibly 
stamped  by  the  beauty  of  his  environment 
and  moulded  to  a  deep  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature  and  a  delicate,  true  appreciation 
of  her  varied  moods  and  fancies.  This 
gives  the  keynote  to  his  attitude  toward  life 
and  hb  work.  In  his  treatment  of  plant- 
ing in  connection  with  his  designs  for  places 
he  sought  out  first  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot  and  then  endeavored  to  enhance  it 
by  the  arrangement  and  composition  of 
his  foliage  masses. 

The  other  influences,  which  we  might 
call  the  social  and  educational,  which  con- 
tributed to  form  his  character  and  point  of 
view  did  not  really  come  into  his  life  until  he 
approached  manhood.  Then,  by  fortunate 
chance,  the  Austrian  Consul,  Baron  de 
Liderer,  mineralogist,  botanist,  as  well  as 
man  of  atfairs.  who  had  a  country  place 
near  Newburgh,  took  an  interest  in  the 
thoughtful,  sensitive,  and  high-spirited  lad 
and  made  him  his  companion  in  his  many 
rambles  over  the  countryside  and  in  the 
hills.  This  influence,  coupled  with  the 
boy's  practical  experience  in  the  nursery 
certainly  helped  greatly  to  develope  in  him 
the  scientific,  thoughtful  turn  of  mind, 
which  a  few  years  later  gave  accuracy  and 
worth  to  his  horticultural  writings,  which 
were  eagerly  read  by  the  country  gentlemen 
of  his  day. 
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About  this  same  time  also.  Downing 
became  the  sympathetic  companion  of  a 
young  English  landscape  painter,  Raphael 
Hoyle,  with  whom  he  took  many  trips  into 
the  hills  or  rolling  country.  Thus  he 
learned  much  of  landscape  composition, 
and  he  influenced  landscape  planting  in 
that  he  taught  how  to  use  it  for  composing 
pictures  made  of  the  real  landscape  itself. 

Along  the  Hudson  when  Downing  was 
still  a  lad  there  were  some  fine  country 
estates,  some  of  which  went  back  to  the 
colonial  days,  and  into  the  society  of  these 
homes  he  was  received  and  thus  came  under 
the  influence  of  the  culture  of  his  day.  He 
was  ever  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences 
that  surrounded  him,  and  this  society  in 
which  he  now  moved,  this  manner  of 
country  life,  held  for  him  the  choicest 
enjoyment  of  social  existence,  and  while 
he  was  always  responsive  to  its  highest 
aims  and  its  finest  thoughts,  he  seems  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  its  leader  in  matters 
of  landscape  art  and  horticultural  interest. 

The  underlying  point  of  view  and  trend 
of  this  society  was  a  strong  factor  in  form- 
ing Downing's  professional  point  of  view; 
and  next  after  the  influence  of  local  con- 
ditions this  society  itself  seems  to  be  most 
dominated  by  the  contemporaneous  English 
thought  and  life.  England,  at  that  time, 
had  passed  through  the  Renaissance  period 
and  the  decadent  succeeding  one  when 
formality  in  garden  design  had  lost  its 
charm  and  vitality.  The  Dutch  topiary 
work  had  long  since  been  condemned  as 
stupid  and  ugly.  Shenstone  had  accentu- 
ated the  idea  of  sentiment  in  landscapes; 
Kent,painter  and  then  landscape  gardener, 
had  turned  from  the  formal  garden  to  the 
informal,  doing  away  with  walls  and  other 
enclosures;  Brown  succeeded  him,  carrying 
the  idea  of  naturalism  to  the  extreme  and 
wiping  out  some  of  England's  finest  old 
gardens  to  give  place  to  naturalistic  land- 
scapes; and  Repton,  with  some  respect  for 
that  which  is  old  and  mellow,  even  if  formal, 
had  swung  the  pendulum  of  public  thought 
back  to  a  more  sane  basis  and  established, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  national  style  for  England,  called  the 
*' landscape  style."  English  gardens  be- 
came the  fashion,  and  books  were  written 
abroad  extolling  the  English  taste  and 
inviting  other  nations  to  copy  it. 


The  romantic  movement  under  the  lead 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  permeated  all  the 
thought  of  the  day,  in  this  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  enriched  the  point 
of  view  by  inciting  appreciation  of  the 
harmony  between  the  old  Elizabethan 
garden  and  the  old  house  it  adjoins;  and 
the  romantic  charm  of  fine  terraces*  flights 
of  steps,  balustrades,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  architectural  features  of  both  the  old 
Italian  and  the  old  French  gardens.  The 
best  thought  had  come  to  the  point  where 
it  recognized  that  the  flower  garden  could 
be  more  than  a  border  of  perennials  on  the 
edge  of  the  shrubbery,  in  fact,  could  have 
a  unity,  design  and  completeness  all  its 
own  just  as  the  house  has  its  own  style  and 
is  complete  within  its  own  limits. 

At  this  juncture  came  Andrew  Jackson 
Downing,  lover  of  verdant,  fruitful  nature, 
American  distinctly  but  the  friend  of 
kindred  minds  in  all  nations,  worshipper  of 
the  home  fireside  with  its  sacred  duties  and 
pleasures  of  unlimited  hospitality,  devotee 
of  unremitting  study  to  attain  real  culture. 
He  was  distinctly  a  product  of  his  tinoie  and 
country  and  was  always  in  sympathy  with 
its  best  thought  and  effort,  constantly 
reaching  just  a  little  ahead  and  so  leadibg 
others,  but  never  getting  out  of  reach. 

Downing,  then  was  a  follower  of  the 
English  landscape  school;  but  with  these 
restrictions;  first,  that  he  believed  in  suiting 
all  to  the  genius  of  the  spot  and  to  the 
conditions  of  our  American  climate  and  our 
democratic  manner  of  life;  and  second,  that 
he  did  not  condemn  the  architectural 
or  formal  in  garden  design,  but  considered 
it  as  having  its  place  in  art,  though  that 
place  in  his  estimation,  was  not  as  noble  or 
beautiful  as  was  the  more  informal  style. 
To  quote  his  own  words.  Downing  wrote: 
"  All  travelers  agree,  that  while  the  English 
people  are  far  from  being  remarkable  for 
their  tastes  in  the  arts  generally  they  are 
unrivalled  in  their  taste  for  landscape 
gardening.  So  completely  is  this  true,  that 
wherever  on  the  continent  one  finds  a 
garden,  conspicuous  for  the  taste  of  its 
design,  one  is  certain  to  learn  that  it  is  laid 
out  in  the  *  English  style,'  and  usually  kept 
by  an  English  gardener." 

It  was  in  1841  that  Downing's  ideas  upon 
his  favorite  art  were  first  expressed  in  print 
in  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practise 
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of  Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North 
America,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement 
of  Country  Residences."  Instant  popu- 
larity greeted  this  first  effort  and  a  wide 
sale  in  the  United  States  coupled  with  most 
favorable  criticism  in  this  country  and 
England  encouraged  him  to  publish  ''Cot- 
tage Residences  "  the  next  year.  From  this 
time  on  he  was  established  as  the  chief 
American  authority  on  rural  art.  He 
received  memberships  in  the  learned 
societies  abroad  and  was  presented  with  a 
gift  from  the  Queen  of  Denmark  in  appreci- 
ation of  his  works. 

In  1845  he  published  "The  FruiU  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America"  which  afterwards 
went  to  many  editions  enlarged  and  revised. 

In  August  1846  "The  Horticulturist" 
was  founded  in  Albany,  of  which  publica- 
tion Mr.  Downing  was  editor  until  his 
death.  His  writings  here  which  after  his 
death  were  compiled  and  published  under 
the  title  of  "Rural  Essays"  are  charming 
discourses  by  a  country  gentleman  and 
scholar  upon  the  "rural  aspects  and 
interests  of  every  month  in  the  year." 
They  insinuate  instruction,  rather  than 
directly  teach,  and  in  a  style  mellow, 
mature,  and  cheerful,  adapted  to  every  age 
and  every  mood.  The  correspondence 
which  these  articles  developed  between  his 
readers  and  him  became  most  intimate  and 
in  many  cases  ripened  into  friendships 
which  gladdened  his  days  more  than  all 
the  foreign  gifts  and  honors. 

Meanwhile  financial  affairs  in  the  nursery 
became  serious  and  to  save  his  home, 
friends  had  to  come  to  his  rescue.  His 
ready  hospitality  was,  perhaps,  too  lavish 
and  money  was  continually  dropping  from 
his  hand  in  deeds  of  charity.  Unremit- 
tingly, he  applied  himself  to  the  practise  of 
his  profession  and  gradually  ceased  to 
raise  trees  for  sale.  He  had  a  thousand 
interests — a  State  agricultural  school,  a 
national  agricultural  bureau  in  Washington, 
designing  private  and  public  buildings,  lay- 
ing out  large  estates,  pursuing  his  own 
scientific  and  literary  studies. 

In  1849  he  published  in  collaboration 
with  George  Wightwick,  Architect,  "Hints 
to  Young  Architects  with  Additional  Notes 
and  Hints  to  Persons  about  Building  in  this 
Country."  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year   that   Miss   Frederika   Bremer  came 


from  Sweden  to  study  American  life  and 
customs.  Her  work  upon  "The  Homes  of 
the  United  States"  is  largely  influenced  by 
the  first  impressions  which  she  had  in  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Downing's  home  in  Newburgh 
and  the  constant  correspondence  with 
them  throughout  her  journey  in  the  United 
States.  No  one  has  paid  higher  tribute  to 
him  than  she  in  her  letter,  "To  the  Friends 
of  A.  J.  Downing"  after  his  death. 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Downing  finally 
resolved  to  devote  his  entire  energies  to 
architecture  and  building  and  with  this  in 
view  he  visited  Europe  in  the  summer  of 
1850  after  publishing  "  The  Architecture  of 
Country  Houses,  including  Designs  for 
Cottages,  Farm-houses  and  Villas."  This 
trip  was  full  of  rich  experience  and  practical 
value,  as  he  visited  the  great  English 
country-seats,  where  he  was  an  honored 
guest,  saw  boulndless  parks,  cultivated 
landscape  and  spacious  villas,  and  with 
these  met  the  best  of  English  society  which 
to  him  was  the  ideal  of  perfect  human 
intercourse. 

Withal,  however,  his  affection  for 
America  never  varied,  but  rather  was 
deepened  and  enriched  by  his  experiences. 

Returning  in  September  he  brought  with 
him  Mr.  Calvert  Vaux,  a  young  English 
architect  who  became  his  business  partner 
and  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence 
and  respect.  It  was  Mr.  Vaux,  it  will  be 
remembered,  who*in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  some  nine  years 
later  planned  and  laid  out  Central  Park. 
Two  years  only  was  he  associated  with  Mr. 
Downing,  for  at  the  end  of  that  time  came 
the  latter 's  tragic  death.  Just  how  much 
Vaux's  future  work  was  influenced  by  Mr. 
Downing's  ideas  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Downing,  himself, 
had  no  part  in  the  formulation  of  the  plans 
for  Central  Park  in  as  much  as  the  project 
did  not  take  shape  until  after  his  death. 
That  he  was  interested  in  the  subject  and 
had  urged  the  establishment  of  such  a  park 
is,  however,  shown  by  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  written  by  him  for  the  Horti- 
culturist in  1851.  He  refers  to  a  description 
published  in  the  same  issue  on  "The 
People's  Park  at  Birkenhead  near  Liver- 
pool" of  which  he  says:  "It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  of  public  enjoy- 
ment   in    all    Europe."     "All    the    more 
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interesting,"  he  adds,  "because  it  has  been 
formed  by  the  people  themselves,  and  not 
made  and  presented  to  them  by  the  sov- 
ereign." He  continues  as  follows:  "We 
only  regret  that  the  people  of  our  large 
cities,  generally,  cannot  see,  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  beauty  and  realize  the  advantages 
of  such  parks  in  the  midst  of  towns.  New 
York,  for  instance,  now  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world,  has  no  public  park 
whatever,  no  breathing  place,  no  grounds 
for  the  exercise  and  refreshment  of  her  jaded 
citizens — ^for  to  call  the  little  yards  of  land, 
covered  with  turf,  and  planted  with  trees, 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  parks,  is  as 
much  a  misnomer  as  it  would  be  to  spread 
one's  handkerchief  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
rotunda  of  the  capitol,  and  call  it  a  carpet. 

"The  fact  is,  Americans  generally,  have 
no  conception  of  the  value,  extent,  or 
importance  to  the  people  of  large  cities  of 
public  parks — and  among  the  good  results 
that  will  grow  out  of  the  World's  Fair  in 
London,  will  be  that  of  showing  thousands 
of  them,  Hyde  Park,  where  the  Crystal 
Palace  stands — a  building  that  covers 
twenty  acres,  and  appears  to  take  up  as 
little  room  there,  as  if  it  were  in  an  oak 
opening  in  Illinois. 

"  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  en  passant^ 
that  the  government  at  Washington  is 
maniCesting  a  lively  interest  in  this  subject. 
The  large  tract  of  unimproved  public 
lands  lying  south  of  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton— consisting  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  acres,  has  just  been  taken  in  hand, 
at  the  desire  of  the  President,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  National  Park — something 
really  worthy  of  the  name.  If  his  views 
can  be  fully  carried  out,  that  Park  may 
exert  an  influence  on  the  public  taste  of  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  embellish  and 
improve,  in  the  highest  degree,  its  seat  of 
government." 

In  1851  came  the  crowning  glory  of 
Downing's  business  career  when  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Fillmore  to  design 
and  superintend  the  work  of  arranging  the 
land  about  the  Capitol,  White  House  and 
Smithsonian  Institution  into  public  gardens 
and  promenades.  This  labor  added  to  the 
rest  took  the  greater  part  of  his  time  as  he 
visited  Washington  once  a  month,  but  it 
brought  him  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  his 
life  to  so  serve  the  country. 


His  last  literary  effort  was  the  editing 
of  the  American  edition  of  Jane  Loudon's 
"Gardening  for  Ladies." 

In  the  year  1852,  honored  at  home  and 
abroad,  just  past  his  thirty-sixth  birthday, 
he  lost  his  life  in  an  accident  to  the  Hudson 
River  steamer  "Henry  Clay,"  which  in  a 
race  with  a  rival  steamer  caught  fire  and 
was  burned.  He  died  in  an  effort  to  save 
others.  Thus,  suddenly,  ended  the  career 
which  had  promised  so  bright  a  future. 

From  his  writings  may  be  derived  a 
certain  knowledge  of  his  convictions  upon 
various  points,  which  are  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  go  to  show  in  what  direction  his 
influence  must  have  been  exerted.  He 
evidently  was  satisfied  with  Humboldt's 
explanation  given  in  his  "Cosmos"  of  the 
cause  of  the  two  different  styles  of  garden- 
ing— a  fundamental  racial  difference  be- 
tween the  people  of  Northern  and  Southern 
Europe.  So  Downing  adopted  the  broad 
minded  attitude  that  since  America  had 
drawn  her  people  from  both  sections  of  that 
continent,  both  styles  of  gardening  were 
permissible  dei>ending  upon  the  funda- 
mental feeling  of  the  owner  of  the  garden. 

Whether  Downing,  in  his  practise,  ever 
laid  out. a  garden  in  the  architectural  style, 
either  after  the  French  or  after  the  Italian 
manner  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that 
he  never  saw  the  gardens  of  Italy  and  spent 
only  a  very  brief  time  in  Paris;  whereas  hb 
visit  to  England  gave  him  the  time  and, 
because  of  the  brilliant  entre^  his  writings 
brought  him,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  English  landscape  gardening.  He  did 
come  in  close  contact,  however,  with 
cultivated  persons  who  had  visited  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  and  one  of  these  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent, 
undoubtedly  had  a  strong  influence  on 
Downing  owing  to  the  proximity  of  their 
country  places  and  to  their  friendship  and 
similar  interests.  From  Geneva,  May 
21,  1848,  Winthrop  Sargent  wrote  Downing 
a  long  letter  describing  his  trips  to  Lake 
Como  and  Bellagio,  and  he  writes:  "Isola 
Bella  is  wonderful,  but  not  interesting." 
Whereas  of  another  he  says  "Isola  Madre, 
which  is  larger,  and  distant  half  a  mile,  is  a 
gem."  "The  first  is  stiff  and  formal,  and 
the  second,"  Sargent  writes,  "is  laid  out  in 
the  natural  English  style." 
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In  treating  of  the  elements  of  landscape 
gardening  Downing  placed  as  the  two 
greatest,  trees  and  grass.  And  as  a  third, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  water,  which  will  then 
"make  our  landscape  garden  complete." 
A  velvety  lawn.  Downing  considered 
essential  to  beauty  of  landscape — not  a  flat 
lawn,  but  one  rolling  and  kept  very  smooth. 
Downing  insisted  that  fine  lawns  were 
possible  throughout  the  northern  half  of 
our  country  if  deep  preparation  was  given 
and  frequent  mowing.  "With  such  a 
lawn,"  Downing  continues,  "and  large  and 
massive  trees,  one  has  indeed  the  most 
enduring  sources  of  beauty  in  a  country 
residence."  And  of  water,  he  says:  "A 
river,  or  a  lake  in  which  the  skies  and  the 
*  tufted  trees*  may  see  themselves  reflected, 
is  ever  an  indispensable  feature  to  a  perfect 
landscape." 

Downing  laid  down  the  principle  that 
to  make  a  country  place  a  success,  it  was 
essential  to  make  a  distinct  separation 
between  the  living  or  "ornamental  portion 
of  the  place,"  as  he  calls  it  and  the  service 
portion.  This  distinction,  he  held,  should 
be  made  in  the  plan  of  the  house  flrst  and 
then  should  extend  directly  to  the  grounds. 
The  kitchen  oflSces  should  look  onto  the 
service  side  of  the  house  and  in  this  direction 
should  he  located  the  stable,  barns,  kitchen 
garden  and  other  utilitarian  parts.  Then 
he  advised  separating  this  service  part  from 
the  ornamental  or  living  part  by  "belts  or 
plantations  of  trees  and  shrubbery." 

His  ideal  of  country  life  required  that  the 
owner  and  his  guests  should  have  to  them- 
selves the  lawn  or  other  living  part  of  the 
estate  undisturbed  by  the  business  of  the 
estate  or  by  the  inquisitiveness  of  passers- 
by;  and  so  he  required  complete  seclusion 
for  all  the  ornamental  part  of  the  estate. 
This  was  to  be  obtained  by  boundary 
plantations.  If  there  were  distant  views 
this  planting  must  be  handled  so  that  the 
views  were  framed  in,  while  all  else  that 
would  mar  the  picture  was  to  be  excluded. 
If  the  view  was  broad  and  open,  then  the 
trees  were  to  be  planted  "in  groups  and 
rather  sparingly,  so  as  to  heighten  and 
adorn  the  landscape,  not  shut  out  and 
obstruct  the  beauty  of  prospect  which 
nature  has  placed  before  your  eyes." 
Scattered  groups,  with  continuous  reaches 
or  vistas  between,  produced,  he  thought. 


the  best  effects  in  such  situations.  In  other 
or  more  remote  parts  of  the  place  greater 
density  of  foliage  might  serve  as  a  contrast, 
and  to  continue  the  quotation  he  writes: 
"In  residences  where  there  is  little  or  no 
distant  view,  the  contrary  plan  must  be 
pursued.  Intricacy  and  variety  must  be 
created  by  planting.  Walks  must  be  led 
in  various  directions,  and  concealed  from 
each  other  by  thickets,  and  masses  of 
shrubbery  and  trees,  and  occasionally  rich 
masses  of  foliage;  not  forgetting  to  heighten 
all,  however,  by  an  occasional  contrast  of 
broad,  unbroken  surface  of  lawn." 

In  the  matter  of  the  arrangement  and 
character  of  the  planting  Downing  recog- 
nized two  distinct  expressions  to  be  sought, 
either  the  beautiful  or  the  picturesque. 

The  beautiful  expression  in  landscape 
planting  to  be  obtained  by  choosing  trees 
that  have  a  round  symmetrical  head, 
luxuriant  foliage,  branches  often  drooping 
to  the  ground,  smooth  round  stems;  and 
then  by  placing  them  so  as  to  allow  the  free 
development  of  form.  At  the  water's 
edge  the  trees  should  have  flowing  outlines 
and  flowering  shrubs  should  be  used  in  full 
masses.  The  lawns  should  be  in  flawing 
gradual  curves  and  should  be  kept  like 
velvet.  The  trees,  it  may  be  noted,  were 
nearly  all  to  be  deciduous. 

If  the  picturesque  expression  was  de- 
sired the  growth  should  be  of  a  somewhat 
wild  and  bold  character,  with  outlines  irreg- 
ular and  broken.  "The  trees  should  in 
many  places  be  old  and  irregular,  with 
rough  stems  and  bark;  and  pines,  larches 
and  other  trees  of  striking,  irregular  growth, 
must  appear  in  numbers  sufficient  to  give 
character  to  the  woody  outlines" — "the 
grouping  takes  every  variety  of  form; 
almost  every  object  should  group  with 
another;  trees  and  shrubs  are  often  planted 
closely  together  and  intricacy  and  variety — 
thickets — ^glades — and  underwood — as  in 
wild  nature,  are  indispensable."  The  lawn 
can  be  rougher  and  less  carefully  main- 
tained, and  if  there  is  water  its  shores  should 
be  bold  and  rocky,  overhung  with  wildwood 
and  thickets. 

Downing  advises  those  who  are  choosing 
land  for  country  places  to  secure  trees  or 
woods  already  grown  to  good  size,  because, 
he  writes;  "the  most  important  feature  of 
all  country  places — trees";  and,  "A  country 
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place  without  trees,  is  like  a  caliph  without 
a  beard;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  a  country 
place" — And  to  quote  again:  "By  the 
judicious  employment  of  trees  in  the 
embellishment  of  a  country  residence,  we 
may  effect  the  greatest  alterations  and 
improvements  within  the  scope  of  Land- 
scape Gardening,"  and  then  Downing  gives 
page  after  page  of  detailed  advice,  illumined 
by  sketches,  on  the  ways  of  handling  the 
planting,  as  regards  its  arrangement  and 
grouping,  its  character  of  foliage  and  the 
mixtures  to  be  selected,  nearly  all  of  w^hich 
is  interesting  reading  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion to  the  planter  of  today.  That  his 
dissertation  "On  Wood  and  Plantations" 
appeals  so  strongly  to  us  today  is  proof 
that  Downing's  ideas  were  founded  on  true 
principles  and  there  is  withal,  a  practical 


common  sense  in  what  he  writes,  which 
makes  his  observations  carry  weight. 

Native  plants  or  exotics — the  same 
question  was  raised  in  his  time,  and  we  find 
Downing  just  as  keenly  interested  in  each 
new  plant  brought  in  from  China  or  India 
as  we  are  today  in  the  new  things,  and  yet 
Downing  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  use 
of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs  whose  beauty 
he  keenly  appreciates.  "Use  the  exotics," 
he  writes,  "but  place  them  near  the  house 
and  garden,  usually  as  single  specimens; 
then  depend  upon  the  native  plants  for  the 
large  and  outlying  masses." 

As  these  theories  are  to  a  great  extent 
generally  accepted  today,  is  it  not  proof 
that  his  influence  has  lived  and  extended 
and  has  become  in  large  measure,  as  it  were, 
the  tradition  of  the  American  people? 


AN  EXHIBITION  AT  OLD  CONCORD 


BY  E.  C.  SHERBURNE 


ARTISTS  and  art  patrons  of  Concord, 
x\  Mass.,  as  a  result  of  the  social  and 
artistic  success  of  three  annual  exhibitions, 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  to  put  the  art 
interests  of  the  town  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing worthy  of  the  noble  literary  tradition 
of  their  community.  This  coming  autumn 
it  is  planned  to  incorporate  the  Concord 
Art  Association  to  take  over  these  exhibi- 
tions. It  is  also  planned  to  start  a  fund 
as  soon  as  possible  to  build  an  art  gallery. 
Already  housed  in  the  Public  Library  is  the 
nucleus  of  a  public  art  collection,  including 
a  score  of  important  pictures,  many  good 
copies  of  classic  paintings,  and  French's 
marble  statue  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
None  of  these  art  works,  nor  the  several 
valuable  historical  manuscripts  now  hung 
in  dark  corners,  can  be  suitably  displayed 
in  the  overcrowded  library  structure.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  the  large  group  of 
music  lovers  in  the  town  may  be  induced  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  a  small  building 
suitable  for  chamber  concerts  as  well  as  for 
art  exhibitions. 

This  year's  exhibition,  held  in  the  town 
hall,  February  19th  to  25th,  was  easily 
the   most  distinguished  art  event  in   the 


history  of  Concord.  The  catalogue  con- 
tained 126  numbers,  43  being  oil  paintings 
and  the  rest  drawings,  pastels,  etchings, 
and  block  prints.  With  Boston  only  two 
hours  away  by  motor  truck.  Concord  has 
a  large  number  of  studios  to  draw  upon. 
Eventually,  however,  it  is  hoped  to  build 
up  an  exhibition  tradition  that  will  only 
partly  be  dependent  upon  Boston  sources. 
Although  the  show  of  this  year  came  at  a 
time  when  the  three  great  Eastern  exhibi- 
tions of  the  season  were  on,  the  committee 
of  selection  obtained  works  characteristic 
of  each  artist's  best.  Charles  H.  Davis 
sent  "Afterglow  in  November,"  a  canvas 
in  a  vein  unlike  the  serene  mid-aftemoon 
landscapes  that  so  largely  occupy  him. 
This  work  was  filled  with  the  poetry  and 
mysticism  that  may  be  imparted  only  by  a 
painter  of  great  technical  skill  whose 
dominating  desire  is  to  evoke  a  mood 
rather  than  to  exhibit  his  virtuosity. 
Another  feature  was  Charles  Hopkinson's 
"Portrait  of  H.  H.,"  his  little  daughter, 
a  strong  and  original  study  out-of-doors 
in  winter,  which  was  awarded  the  Carol 
H.  Beck  medal  in  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy two  years  ago. 


PORTRAH  OF  R.  H. 


LRLKS  HOPKINSON 


"The  Custom  House  Tower,"  by  Arthur 
C.  Goodwin,  a  Boston  painter  who  is 
achieving  recognition  after  years  of  patient 
study  of  nature  and  incessant  practise  of  his 
art,  was  a  rare  example  of  emotional  treat- 
ment of  subject.  T.  Wharf.  Boston,  has 
been  painted  from  every  angle  for  half  a 
century,  yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  anyone 


has  brought  so  much  feeling  to  the  handling 
of  this  theme  as  Goodwin.  Another  Boston 
painter  whose  approach  to  nature  is  full  of 
serene  style  is  William  J.  Kaula.  in  this 
showing  represented  by  "  Vermont  Land- 
scape," a  work  all  pearly  greens,  blue  and 
grays,  with  vaporous  clouds. 

Charles    W.    Hawthorne   showed    "Girl 
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with  Pan.**  Elizabeth  W.  Roberts,  who 
as  secretary,  has  carried  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  three  Concord  ex- 
hibitions, showed  '*Annisquam  Meeting 
House,"  painted  near  the  beach,  w^here 
she  has  discovered  a  source  of  material  for 
tonal  paintings  apparently  as  exhaustless 
as  Monet's  lily  pool. 

"Dressing  Genevieve,"  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Danforth  Page,  was  a  veracious  and  not 
too  realistic  study  of  a  tenement  mother 
and  child.  Wilbur  Dean  Hamilton,  best 
known  as  a  portrait  painter,  exhibited  one 
of  the  tapestry-like  landscapes  he  has  been 
doing  lately;  and  Philip  Little,  always 
original,  sent  "After  the  Snow  Flurry," 
a  canvas  full  of  action,  color  and  air.  Miss 
Nancy  M.  Ferguson  showed  "A  Gay 
Crowd,"  a  pungent  little  illustration. 
"Winter  Baby,"  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  W.  Van 
Ness  was  an  intimate  little  portrait  which 
proved  popular.  Margaret  J.  Patterson's 
"  Moonlight,Torcello,"  had  romantic  charm. 

Among  the  pastels  were  novel  works  by 
Francois  Verheyden,  a  Belgian  artist  now 
residing  in  Boston.  A.  Sheldon  Pennoyer's 
"Marshland"   was   an   excellent   work   in 


which  good  craftsmanship  was  joined  to 
acute  observation.  Frank  W.  Benson 
showed  a  group  of  his  marsh  and  river 
etchings,  with  their  ingenious  use  of  ducks 
in  flight  as  part  of  the  design.  Philip  Little 
made  patent  the  picturesqueness  of  old 
Salem  wharves  in  his  prints,  and  Dwight 
C.  Sturges  proved  himself  a  coming  man  in 
his  comedie  humane  plates  of  bookworms, 
money  lenders  and  gossips.  Miss  Gertrude 
Fiske,  who  served  with  Miss  Roberts  as 
hanging  committee  for  all  three  shows, 
exhibited  the  successful  results  of  her 
earnest  experiments  in  etching.  Others 
who  showed  prints  were  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell, 
Wendell  W\  Chase,  Sears  Gallagher,  Lester 
G.  Hornby,  and  Frank  V.  Colson. 

Mrs.  Lilian  Westcott  Hale  exhibited 
three  of  her  sensitive  and  decorative 
drawings  and  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green 
Elliott  had  three  of  her  inimitable  illus- 
trations on  view.  Miss  Margaret  Patter- 
son, a  leader  among  the  wood  block  printers 
was  represented  by  several  of  her  beauti- 
fully spaced  decorative  prints.  Alexander 
James  had  to  his  credit  two  of  his  admirable 
red  chalk  portraits. 


MURAL 
DECORATION  BY  ARTHUR  S.  COVEY 


ON  the  opposite  page  is  given  a  re- 
production of  a  mural  painting  by 
Arthur  S.  Covey  in  the  Wichita  Public 
Library  at  Wichita,  Kan. 

Kansas  is  Mr.  Covey's  native  state,  and 
as  a  boy  he  grew  up  near  the  city  of  Wichita; 
hence  when  the  commission  was  given,  he 
was  selected.  The  selection,  however,  had 
a  reason  more  worthy  than  local  pride,  for 
the  artist  had  for  tliree  and  a  half  years 
assisted  Frank  Brangwyn  in  his  decorative 
work  in  London,  after  having  spent  a  year 
in  study  in  Munich  and  more  lately  doing 
quite  a  lot  of  decorative  work  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jules  Guerin. 

This  series  of  paintings  for  the  Wichita 
Library  comprises  three  panels,  each  7  by 
30  feet  in  length.  The  subjects  are:  "The 
Promise,"   showing   pioneers   crossing   the 


plains;  "Fruition,"  a  section  of  which  is 
reproduced  on  the  opposite  page,  showing 
a  group  of  people  conventionally  arranged 
around  a  globe,  near  which  are  seated  two 
boys,  nude;  and  "The  Passing  of  the  In- 
dian," which  gives  in  the  middle  distance  a 
suggestion  of  a  sun  dance  ceremonial.  All 
are  painted  in  a  somewhat  modem  style 
with  color  high  in  key,  but  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  they  assume  a  low, 
rich  tapestry-like  effect. 

Of  even  greater  interest  perhaps  than  the 
work  itself  is  the  fact  that  it  should  have 
been  done  for  a  small  mid-western  city 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  met  with  very 
genuine  appreciation.  It  is  interesting  also 
to  note  that  the  subjects  are  not  hackneyed, 
but  find  their  inspiration  in  the  life  which 
the  people  know,  and  in  the  locality  in  which 
they  have  been  placed. 


LATE  smiMER— HOONRISE 


SPRING  EXHIBITION-NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OF  DESIGN 


THE  Spring  Academy  was  distinctly  an 
interesting  exhibition, conservative  and 
yet  including  many  fine  works.  Encour- 
agement for  the  future  of  art  in  America 
was  found  in  tlie  fact  thai  in  this  exhibi- 
tion were  many  excellent  paintings  by 
artists  whose  names  are  as  yet  little  known. 
There  waa  on  the  other  hand  no  dearth  of 
paintings  by  artists  of  distinction.  Kenyon 
Cox  showed  a  portrait  of  his  son  Leonard 
Cox,  Emil  Carlsen  was  represented  by  a 
characteristic  work  entitled  "Sunlighted 
Horizon,"  and  his  son.  Dines  Carlsen,  whose 
admirable  still  life  paintings  have  hereto- 
fore attracted  much  favorable  attention, 
showed  a  portrait  of  his  father  extremely 


skillfully  rendered.  There  was  a  char- 
acteristic tonal  lansdcape  of  decorative 
quality  by  Frederick  Ballard  Williams; 
a  very  beautiful  November  landscape, 
subtle  and  intimate,  by  Bruce  Crane:  and 
an  interpretation  of  spring  "  Buds  and 
Blossoms"  delightfully  decorative  and  very 
true,  by  Daniel  Garber.  Colin  C.  Cooper 
made  a  departure  in  a  portrait  study  of  two 
j'oung  giris;  Robert  Spencer  showed  mi 
interesting  out-door  figure  composition, 
"The  Auction,"  illustrative  of  life  in  • 
mill  town. 

The  place  of  hrnior  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Gallery  was  given  to  Louis  Betts'  portrait 
of  a  young  woman  in  a  rose-colored  silk 
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gown,    "Miss    Mary,"    a    vivacious    and  Phillips.     The  first  Altman  prize  went  to 

lovely  figure  painting  rendered  with  both  Charles  H.  Davis  for  a  landscape  entitled 

style    and    distinction.     A    large    canvas  "The  Call  of  the  West  Wind";    and  the 

"The   Water   Fall"    by   Hobart   Nicholas  second  Altman  prize  to  Ben  Foster  for  a 

was' lalso  prominently  placed  in  this  same  landscape  "Late  Summer  Moonrise,"  both 
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gallery  and  distinctly  merited  the  honor,  of   which  are  reproduced   on  a  following 

For  a  portrait  of  Beta  L.  Pratt,  the  sculp-  page.     The  first  Hallgarten  prize,  as  already 

tor,   Howard  E.  Smith  was  awarded   the  mentioned,  went  to  Howard  E.  Smith  for 

first  Hallgarten    prize;     The   Inness    gold  his  portrait  of  Bela  Pratt;    the  second  to 

tnedal  for  the  best  landscape  was  awarded  John  Follinsbee  tor  a  winter  landscape;   and 

to  Ernest  Lawson's  painting  entitled  "Hills  the  third  to  Sidney  Dickinson  for  a  paint- 

at   Inwood"    reproduced    herewith    as    an  ing  entitled  "Unrest."     Charles  H.  Chap- 

illustration     to     an     article    by     Duncan  man  received  the  Saltus  Medal  for  a  very 
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THE  CANAL  IN  WINTKR 


CHARLES  n.  DAVIS 


JOHN  FOLINSBEB 


BUDS  AND  BLOSSOMS 


DANIEL  OARBER 


unusual  painting  entitled  "In  tbe  Deep 
Woods;"  and  Adolphe  Borie  was  awarded 
the  Isaac  N.  Maynard  prize  for  a  rather 
uninterestingportrait  of  a"Girl  in  Black." 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  exhibition 
was  a  collection  of  1 10  miniatures  assembled 


and  set  forth  by  the  American  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  in  which  were  included 
works  by  Laura  Coombs  Hills,  Margaret 
Foote  Hawley.  Elsie  Dodge  Pattee,  W. 
Sherman  Potts,  Alice  Beckington,  Lydia 
Longacre  and   others. 


THE  END  OP  THE  I 


JAMES  EARLS  FRASCR 


JAMES  EARLE  ERASER 

BY  EFFIE  SEACHREST 


MORE  than  thirty  years  ago  a  lad 
was  standing  in  the  cabin  door  of  a 
railroad  camp  looking  out  upon  the  bleak 
plains  of  the  Dakotas.  As  the  big  red  sun 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  the  purple-blue 
shadows  spread  over  the  land,  he  noticed  an 
Indian  walking  down  one  of  the  lonely 
traib  that  checker-boarded  these  plains. 
All  at  once  the  Indian  stopped.  Across  his 
path  lay  the  white  bones  of  a  buffalo. 
Then  the  sua  sank  out  of  sight.  A  shadow 
fell  upon  the  Indian.  He  stood  very  still. 
He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  past — of 


those  good  old  days  before  the  coming  of  ttie 
white  man.  At  that  time  great  herds  of 
buffaloes  roamed  over  the  western  plains. 
The  Indians  were  happy  then,  for  they  had 
hides  for  clothing  and  plenty  of  dried 
buffalo  meats  for  food. 

The  Indian  glanced  about  him.  The 
curling  smoke  from  a  distant  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  camp  met  his  gaze.  He 
muttered  somethiDg.  Then  he  turned  and 
went  toward  a  high  hill.  Reaching  the 
summit,  with  outstretched  bands,  he  began 
to  pray.     Perhaps,  in  Indian  language,  he 
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said,  "Oh,  great  and  wondrous  spirit,  take 
pity  on  the  red  man.  Give  us  back  our 
land  and  our  buffaloes. '^  He  must  have 
prayed  all  night,  for  in  the  morning  the  lad 
saw  him  in  the  same  immovable  position. 

The  boy  who  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
engineer's  cabin  and  watched  the  lonely 
Indian  at  prayer  was  James  Earle  Eraser. 
His  father,  Alexander  Eraser,  was  one  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad, 
who  had  come  from  the  east  to  drive  the 
stakes  and  prepare  for  the  laying  of  the 
tracks  that  would  bring  civilization  to  the 
Dakotas,  the  home  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of 
Indians. 

James  had  few  playmates,  so  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls  became  his  companions. 
With  them  he  roamed  the  hills  and  the 
woods  of  the  Dakotas,  following  many  a 
lonely  trail.  Often  in  his  wanderings  he 
came  across  the  whitening  bones  of  a 
buffalo,  and  when  he  listened  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  despair  from  the  Indians  who 
accompanied  him  he  was  moved  to  tears. 
Sometimes  in  his  rambles  he  watched 
Indians  purifying  themselves  before  prayer. 
One  of  them  wojild  dig  a  cave-like  hole  in 
the  ground  and  in  it  he  would  place  hot 
stones.  Into  this  hole  he.  crawled,  feet 
first.  Then  he  sealed  up  the  entrance  leav- 
ing a  place  large  enough  for  his  head. 
Here  he  steamed  until  he  was  perfectly 
clean.  After  the  bath  came  the  fast. 
Then  he  was  ready  to  go  on  the  hill-top  to 
pray.  The  sorrows  of  the  lonely  people 
who  were  slowly  being  driven  from  their 
home  in  their  search  for  food  were  never 
forgotten  by  the  boy  whose  childhood  days 
were  passed  on  the  plains  of  the  Dakotas. 

When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was 
completed  the  lad's  father  moved  back  to 
Minneapolis.  Here  school  and  play  filled 
his  life  for  a  time.  Then  the  call  of  the 
beautiful  came,  and  study  in  art  schools 
became  his  delight.  In  Minneapolis  and 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  he  studied  and 
while  in  the  latter  school  his  talent,  which 
lay  especially  in  the  field  of  sculpture,  early 
developed.  Then  came  Europe  and  honor, 
for  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  who  was  work- 
ing on  his  Sherman  statue  in  Paris,  asked 
the  talented  lad  to  enter  his  studio  as  one  of 
his  assistants.  For  five  years  he  studied 
and  worked  with  the  great  master,  working 
intermittingly  on  the  Sherman  statue,  the 


Stevenson  memorial,  and  other  things. 
Then  Eraser  came  back  to  America,  the 
land  of  his  birth  and  the  source  of  his  in- 
spiration, and  settled  in  New  York. 

His  studio  in  McDougal  Alley  is  full  of 
interesting  reminders  of  this  artist's  busy 
life.  Busts,  reliefs,  medals,  and  models 
standing  on  pedestals,  resting  on  tables,  or 
hanging  on  the  wall,  fill  one  with  admiration 
for  the  clever  portrayal  of  character,  and 
the  keen  insight  into  life,  displayed  by  the 
artist.  Some  of  these  statues  have  been 
cast  in  bronze  and  some  are  still  in  clay. 
The  clay  figures,  shrouded  in  wet  cloths 
give  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  to  the  room 
and  awaken  the  imagination.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  is  a  copy  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens'  medal  which  Eraser  made 
for  the  Pan  American  Exposition.  In 
speaking  of  it  Saint-Gaudens  said  that  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  finest  ideas  and 
arrangements  of  a  medal  he  had  seen.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room  the  lovely  bust  of  one 
of  Mrs.  Whitney's  children  calls  forth 
exclamations  of  delight  at  the  delicate 
intellectual  beauty  of  the  boy's  face,  almost 
classic  in  outline.  Then  one  is  interested  in 
the  relief  of  Henrietta  and  Jack  Deming, 
the  lovely  brown-eyed  children  of  Edwin 
Deming,  the  artist.  Their  bright  faces 
and  charming  manners  delight  many  a 
stranger,  for  he  is  often  directed  to  his 
destination  by  these  two  children  who  live 
at  the  entrance,  and  who  know  all  the 
artists  living  in  McDougal  Alley. 

A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  govern- 
ment wanted  a  design  for  the  new  five  cent 
piece.  The  lad  that  roamed  as  a  child  over 
the  trails  of  the  Dakotas  received  the  com- 
mission. James  Earle  Eraser  remembered 
the  whitening  bones  that  lay  in  his  pathway 
along  the  trails  he  had  wandered  thirty 
years  ago.  He  thought  of  the  changes  that 
had  come  to  the  red  man  after  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  The  red  man's  story 
touched  him,  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"They  shall  not  be  forgotten."  So  he 
modeled  in  clay  the  figure  of  a  buffalo,  then 
he  made  the  proud  head  of  an  Indian  chief 
and  these  two  figures,  the  buffalo  and  the 
Indian  warrior's  head  adorn  and  make 
attractive  our  bright  five-cent  piece. 

The  story  of  the  vanquished  people  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  Eraser's  heart.  One 
day  two  great  statues  were  born  in  his  mind. 
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They  tell,  in  unmistakable  language,  the 
sad  story  of  an  almast  forgotten  race.  One 
represents  an  Indian  pony  and  its  rider, 
both  showing  exhaustion  almost  unto  death; 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  an  Indian  at 
prayer.  The  figures  of  the  exhausted  pony 
and  its  rider,  full  of  despair,  express  the 
suffering,  the  heartaches,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  that  proud  race  who  were  the 
original  owners  of  this  beautiful  land  of 
oufs.  Most  appropriately  has  Fraser  named 
this  statue.  "The  End  of  the  Trail."  And 
most  fitting  is  its  home — the  high  embank- 


ment of  the  Presidio  at  San  Francisco, 
overlooking  the  Facific  which  leads  into 
the  great  unknown.  The  other  statue 
represents  a  mighty  Indian  warrior  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  With  great  dignity 
and  reverence  he  stands  in  the  presence 
of  his  God.  At  his  feet  lie  the  bones  o! 
the  buffalo.  His  hands,  with  fingers  pressed 
close  together,  are  outstretched  in  suppli- 
cation to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  seems  to  he 
saying,  "O,  great  and  wondrous  Spirit 
take  pity  on  the  red  man.  Give  back  to  us 
our    land    and    our    buffaloes." 
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NORTHWESTERN  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION 


TWO  yeara  ago  the  St.  Paul  Institute 
established  a  comprehensive  Annual 
Exhibition  of  work  of  the  artists  of  seven 
Northwestern  states,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin.  The  experiment 
proved  a  success  and  from  March  3d  to 
14th  of  the  present  year  the  Third  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Northwestern 
Artists  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the 
St.  Paul  Institute.  The  pictures  came  up 
to  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before,  show- 
ing that  the  opportunity  to  measure  their 
work  with  that  of  other  artists,  and  before 
a  large  public,  had  operated  as  a  fine 
stimulus  to  the  artistic  impulse. 


The  jury  of  selection  this  year  was  com- 
posed of  Edmund  H,  Wuerpel  and  Otscar 
E.  Berainghaus,  both  of  St.  Louis.  There 
was  no  tempering  of  the  criterion  for  local 
sensitiveness.  The  pictures  were  hung  in  a 
single  line  and  admirably  arranged.  Of 
the  132  shown  the  majority  were  by  artists 
of  Minnesota;  Wisconsin  painters  con- 
tributed twenty-three  of  the  number, 
fourteen  were  by  artists  of  Nebraska;  Iowa 
artists  contributed  seven.  The  best  work 
seemed  to  have  been  along  the  line  of  land- 
scapes and  it  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  artists  of  the  northwest  had  found 
so  much  beauty  in  the  winter  .scenes  of  their 
own  region  as  well  as  in  its  colorful  autum- 
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nal  aspects.  It  is  said  that  the  flash  ut 
sunlight,  caught  in  autumnal  woods  and 
reflected  from  the  snowy  spaces,  made  the 
gallery  brilliant  and  gay  with  a  gayety 
that  is  distinctively  representative  of  the 
northwest. 

Of  the  eight  awards  the  two  highest,  a 
gold  medal  for  oils  and  a  silver  medal  for 
water  color  or  pastel  went  to  Milwaukee 
artists;  a  St.  Paul  painter  carried  off  the 
next  highest,  a  silver  medal  for  oils.  Two 
bronze  medals  and  honorable  mention 
went  to  artists  of  Minneapolis,  while  the 
two  remaining  honorable  mentions  went  to 
artists  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Howard 
Lake.  Minnesota.  It  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  two  highest  awards 
conferred  by  the  jury  went  to  the  two  artists 
whose  pictures  were  purchased  by  popular 


vote  for  the  Institute  Art  Gallery  from  the 
Second  Annual  Exhibition. 

The  awards  were  as  follows:  gold  medal 
for  painting.  Emily  Groom,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  for  "The  River  in  Spring"; 
silver  medal  for  painting  to  Magnui 
Norstad  of  St.  Paul  for  "The  City  on  the 
Hill";  bronze  medal  for  painting  to  Adrian 
Brewer  of  Minneapolis  for  "Mississippi 
River  in  Winter";  honorable  mention  for 
painting  to  Guslav  F.  GoeLsch  of  Mm- 
neapolis  for  "Still  Life"  and  to  Edwin  M. 
Dawes  of  Minneapolis  for  "  Hills  and 
River";  silver  medal  for  water  color  and 
pastel  to  Francesco  .T.  Spicuzza  of  Mil- 
waukee for  "Midsummer  Pastime";  bronie 
medal  for  water  color  and  pastel  to  C.  H. 
Lawford  of  Minneapolis  for  "The  Winding 
River";  honorable  mention  for  water  color 
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and  pastel  to  Blanche  C.  Grant  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  for  "Copper  for  Sale  in  Rome"  and 
honorable  mention  for  etching  to  Davis 
Tice  Workman  of  Howard  Lake,  Minn, 
for  "Old  Durham,  England."  These 
medals,  cast  in  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  are 
from  the  same  die,  the  design  for  which  was 
made  for  the  Institute  by  Paul  Manship. 
Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  popular  votes  were  cast  by  visitors 
during  the  exhibition.  The  majority  of 
these  were  for  "The  City  on  the  Hill,"  by 
Magnus  Norstad  to  which  had  already  been 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for  painting  by 
the  artist  jury.     The  plan  of  this  popular 


voting  contest  was  somewhat  modified 
this  year.  The  Jury  of  Selection  in  ad- 
dition to  making  the  awards  made  out  a 
preferred  list  of  ten  or  fifteen  pictures  any 
one  of  which  in  the  jury's  professional 
opinion  was  worthy,  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  a  place  in  the  Art  Gallery,  for 
while  all  the  pictures  possessed  merit  some 
were  more  desirable  as  permanent  pos- 
sessions than  others.  The  Trustees'  Art 
Committee  further  narrowed  this  choice  by 
selecting-  five  from  the  jury's  list  of  fifteen 
and  from  these  the  visitors  to  the  Gallery 
made  their  selection.  This  is  a  wise  way 
of  safe-guarding  such  a  contest. 
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THERE  are  several  methods  of  produc- 
ing photographs  in  natural  colors 
direct  from  nature,  all  of  which  are  con- 
siderably more  intricate  than  ordinary 
photography.  The  most  successful  of 
these,  so  far  as  color  correctness  is  con- 
cerned is  the  so-called  "autochrome"  or 
starch  grain  process,  in  which  the  colors  are 
actually  embodied  in  the  coating  of  the 
negative  before  exposure,  each  of  the 
minute  transparent  dyed  components  serv- 
ing as  a  color  filter.  The  oldest  of  the 
processes  required  that  three  separate 
negatives  should  be  taken,  each  through  a 
different  colored  screen  or  "filter,"  three 
transparencies  being  subsequently  made  by 
contact  on  films,  each  of  which  was  dyed  a 
different  color.  The  three  when  superposed 
in  exact  register  gave  an  approximately 
correct  rendering  of  the  natural  of  the  object 
photographed.  If  the  dye  in  one  film  were 
stronger  than  the  dye  in  another  the 
balance  of  color  would  be  disturbed  and 
where  red  and  green  in  combination  should 
produce  yellow  the  result  would  be  a  dull 
orange.  The  first  prints  from  a  set  of 
negatives  made  by  this  three-exposure 
process  would  probably  be  lamentable 
failures.  By  careful  manipulation  of  the 
dyes,  however,  it  is  possible  for  an  expert  to 
obtain  fairly  correct  results  just  as  in  the 
three-color  or  trichromatic  process  of  letter- 
press printing  it  is  possible  for  an  artistic 


engraver  to  modify  the  more  or  less  crude 
color  impression  obtained  from  the  first 
plates  in  reproducing  a  colored  picture  by 
photography.  The  one  advantage  of  this 
earlier  process,  however,  is  the  possibility 
of  multiplying  pictures  from  the  same  set  of 
negatives.  This  desirable  result  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  by  the  single-negative 
starch-grain  method,  only  one  picture 
being  secured  from  each  negative  exposed; 
in  fact,  the  negative  becomes  the  positive, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  two  similar  color 
photographs  are  obtainable  from  the  same 
subject  under  similar  conditions.  In  yet 
another  process  a  negative  is  first  made, 
and  multiplied  color  prints  are  produced 
from  this  by  using  a  special  ruled  color 
screen  for  each  print,  which  has  to  be 
accurately  registered  to  get  a  satisfactory 
result;  otherwise  the  production  is  fit  only 
for  the  rubbish  heap.  The  effects  obtained, 
however,  are  not  so  satisfactory,  as  with 
the  starch  grain,  the  grain  of  the  ruled 
screen  being  somewhat  obtrusive,  more 
especially  if  the  register  is  not  exact.  The 
starch  grains,  however,  register  themselves 
automatically  and  the  possibility  of  error 
arising  from  the  human  element  is  elimi- 
nated with  much  advantage. 

In  all  these  processes  the  finished  pictures 
are  in  the  form  of  transparencies  on  glass, 
attempts  to  print  them  on  paper  having 
hitherto  proved  ineffective,  but  it  is  not 
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likely  that  this  problem  will  long  resist  the 
persistent  attempts  being  made  by  scientific 
workers  to  solve  it.  As  the  autochrome 
method  has  so  far  given  the  most  artistic 
results,  that  process  is  taken  as  the  basis 
on  which  to  find  an  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  colored  photography. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  spectrum.  White 
light  consists  of  a  combination  of  colored 
lights.  This  may  be  simply  proved  by 
allowing  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  pass  through  a 
piece  of  prismatic  glass  when  it  is  seen  that 
instead  of  being  white  the  transmitted  light 
contains  "all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow** — 
to  quote  a  common  saying.  These  colors 
of  the  rainbow  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  "primary"  colors — red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  Recent  scientific 
research,  however,  has  led  to  the  accep- 
tance of  the  theory  that  there  are  really 
only  three  fundamental  colors — red,  green 
and  violet — and  on  that  foundation  is  based 
the  whole  theory  of  colored  photography. 
If  red,  green  and  violet  glasses  are  placed 
together  and  light  passed  through  the  com- 
bination, the  resulting  light  is  white.  This 
seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  easily  proved  by 
a  simple  experiment  with  an  optical  lantern. 

Procure  three  discs  of  glass — one  red,  one 
green  and  one  violet.  Fix  these  together, 
overlapping,  so  that  the  edge  of  green 
reaches  the  center  of  the  red  and  the  edge 
of  the  violet  touches  the  same  point. 
Place  them  in  a  lantern,  and  project  the 
light  on  a  screen.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
image  is  white  at  the  center  where  the 
three  discs  overlap,  yellow,  where  the  green 
overlaps  the  red,  blue,  where  the  violet 
overlaps  the  green,  and  crimson  where  the 
violet  overlaps  the  red.  Yellow  (the  com- 
bination of  red  and  green),  and  blue  (the 
combination  of  violet  and  green),  combined 
in  proper  proportions  also  produce  white 
light.  These  are,  therefore,  called  comple- 
mentary. Complementary  colors  are  any 
two  colors  which,  when  combined,  produce 
white  light.  Such  colors  are  orange  and 
blue,  purple  and  green,  red  and  bluish 
green.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
effects  secured  by  mixing,  what  artists  call 
the  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow — 
will  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  this  explanation, 
but  artists*  colors  are  pigments  and  reflect 
colors,  do  not  transmit  them. 


Accepting  the  fact  that  the  three  primary 
color  or  fundamental  colors  are  red,  green 
and  violet,  you  have  to  find  a  means  of 
recording  those  colors  and  their  combi- 
nations on  the  sensitive  plate.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  three  separate 
negatives — one  exposed  behind  a  red  trans- 
parent screen  or  light  filter,  one  behind  a 
green  screen  and  one  behind  a  violet  screen. 
But  this  method  is  subject  to  so  many 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  operator  that  if 
six  persons  photographed  the  same  subject 
six  widelv  different  results  would  be  ob- 
tained.  The  exposure  of  the  various  nega- 
tives must  be  balanced  exactly  or  the  colors 
would  be  out  of  balance,  being  secured,  the 
resulting  pictures  would  frequently  be  the 
grossest  libels  on  nature.  This  method  was 
soon  discarded  in  favor  of  others  which  in 
one  example  involved  the  use  of  a  screen 
with  the  three  primary  colors  on  it,  with 
the  positive  transparency  from  an  original 
negative  made  with  a  single  exposure,  and 
in  another  the  colors  were  embodied  in  the 
sensitised  p7ate  which  formed  the  negative 
aid,  subsequently  the  positive.  It  is  this 
last  process  which  is  known  as  the  starch 
grain  process. 

The  principles  underlying  the  make-up  of 
the  autochrome  or  starch  grain  plate  are 
the  same  as  those  upon  which  all  other 
screen  plates  are  made,  whether  depending 
on  stained  quins,  ruled  screens,  or  color 
patches  produced  by  printing.  Potato 
starch  granules  so  small  as  to  be  only  just 
discernible  as  separate  particles  by  the 
unaided  eye,  are  dyed  the  three  primary 
colors — red,  green,  and  violet — and  then 
thoroughly  mixed.  An  ordinary  glass  plate 
is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  dyed  starch 
which  is  rolled  into  contact  and  then  coated 
with  a  clear  waterproof  varnish,  so  that  in 
subsequent  operations  the  dye  shall  not  be 
removed.  The  varnish  side  of  the  plate  is 
now  coated  with  a  panchromatic  emulsion — 
that  is,  an  emulsion  that  is  sensitive  to  all 
the  colors — and  is  then,  when  dry,  ready  for 
use.  It  is  placed  in  the  dark  slide,  glass  side 
towards  the  lens — not,  as  in  ordinary 
photography  with  the  sensitise  side  to  the 
lens — so  that  the  light  coming  from  the  lens 
will  be  filtered  through  the  starch  grain 
screen  before  reaching  the  emulsion.  Each 
grain  of  starch  acts  as  a  color  screen  or  filter 
for   its   own   color.     Suppose   the   subject 
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photographed  to  be  a  scarlet  geranium, 
the  light  reflected  from  it  will  be  practically 
a  pure  red.  This  red  light  falls  equally 
upon  the  red,  green  and  violet  particles  in 
the  starch  grain  screen,  but  only  the  grains 
of  its  own  color  will  allow  the  red  light  to 
pass  and  produce  chemical  action  in  the 
film  on  the  other  side  of  the  screen.  Being 
complementary  in  color  to  the  red,  the  green 
and  blue  starch  grains  will  stop  the  red  light, 
and  no  chemical  action  is  set  up  behind 
these  particular  particles. 

The  plate  is  now  developed  and  the  point 
of  the  sensitive  film  behind  each  red  starch 
granule  through  which  the  light  had  access 
to  the  film  becomes  darkened  by  the  action 
of  the  developer  on  the  silver  sensitiser, 
leaving  the  points  behind  the  green  and 
violet  granules,  which  stopped  the  red  light 
rays,  unaltered.  This  operation  gives  the 
negative,  which  shows,  instead  of  a  red 
image,  one  with  no  red  at  all,  but  only  blue 
and  green.  Next  the  plate  is  reversed — 
that  is,  the  black  deposit  of  silver  behind 
the  red  granules  is  dissolved  away  and  the 
uncolored  silver  behind  the  green  and  violet 
granules  is  blackened.  Holding  the  plate 
up  to  the  light,  it  is  now  seen  that  the  film 
is  clear  behind  the  red  granules,  and  opaque 
behind  the  green  and  violet  granules,  so 
that  the  latter  are  not  visible.  Thus  the 
picture  has  become  positive,  and  the  geran- 
ium is  visible  in  all  its  glory  of  scarlet.  To 
simplify  this  explanation  only  one  color, 
red  in  the  flower  registers  on  the  negative 
plate.  Actually  a  similar  process  has  been 
going  on  with  any  other  colors  in  the 
original,  such  as  the  green  of  the  sepals  or 
the  foliage  surrounding  the  flower,  which 
have  affected  the  silver  deposit  behind  the 
green  starch  granules  just  as  the  red  has 
affected  that  behind  the  red  granules.  And 
so  with  any  shades  of  blue  or  brown  or 
yellow  in  the  original. 

Each  starch  granule  takes  care  of  its  own 
color  and  not  only  are  the  pure  colors  of  full 
strength  recorded,  but  the  various  shades 
and  combinations  also.  For  instance,  if 
there  is  any  yellow  in  the  flower  the  silver 
behind  the  red  and  green  granules  is  affected 
and  in  the  finished  picture  the  red  and  green 
granules  representing  that  portion  of  the 
picture  which  is  yellow  will  be  left  clear, 
and  the  eye,  seeing  red  and  green  dots  side 
by  side,  records  them  as  yellow.     Similarly, 


if  the  color  in  the  original  is  orange,  the 
green  granules  will  have  a  slightly  heavier 
deposit  of  darkened  silver  behind  them, 
subduing  them,  so  that  when  seen  in  combi- 
nation with  the  clearer  red  dots  the  latter 
will  preponderate  in  their  influence  on  the 
eye,  causing  the  latter  to  register  a  sensa- 
tion of  orange. 

The  manipulation  of  color  photography, 
simple  as  it  appears  in  theory,  is  more  com- 
plicated in  practice  than  ordinary  photog- 
raphy. As  already  explained,  color  photo- 
graphs— those  of  the  best  kind  at  least — 
are  unique,  the  one  negative  has  become  the 
one  positive  and  to  multiply  the  picture 
means  going  through  the  whole  round  again 
— exposure,  development,  redevelopment, 
and  all.  And  in  many  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  same  view  again. 


NEWS  ITEMS 

Twenty  portraits  and  eight  landscapes 
by  Orlando  Rouland,  of  New  York,  are 
being  shown  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Washington  during  the  month  of  April. 
Among  the  former  are  included  portraits 
of  James  Lane  Allen,  Irving  Bacheller, 
Hamlin  Garland,  William  Dean  Howells, 
John  Burroughs,  John  Muir,  Richard 
Mansfield,  William  Winter,  J.  J.  Shannon 
and  Ernest  Peixotto. 

Included  in  the  National  Association  of 
Portrait  Painters  circuit  exhibition  this 
year,  which  concluded  its  travels  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  at  Washington  in 
March,  were  a  particularly  interesting  and 
unusual  outdoor  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
in  sporting  garb  by  Brenetta  Herrman 
Crawford;  Thomas  Eakins'  self  portrait; 
Adolphe  Borie*s  portrait  of  Paul  Cret; 
Cecilia  Beaux's  charming  head  of  a  little 
French  peasant  girl,  "Lammerche";  Robert 
Vonnoh's  portrait  of  Daniel  Chester  French; 
and  Irving  R.  Wiles*  self-portrait;  as  well 
as  an  excellent  portrait  by  William  Cotton 
of  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Cushing  by  the  late  Howard  Gardiner 
Gushing,  and  other  interesting  works. 

The  New  Hope  Group  of  Painters  and 
Chester  Beach,  the  sculptor,  have  recently 
been  exhibiting  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art. 
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THE  WAR  AND  ART 

In  time  of  war  art  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
sufferers.  During  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  little  art  has  been  produced  in 
Europe  and  what  is  more,  very  much  that 
was  of  incalculable  value  has  been  ruth- 
lessly destroyed — cathedrals  and  other 
architectural  monuments  which  can  never 
be  restored — a  hopeless  desolation.  And 
this  is  not  all.  At  least  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  young  artists  of  France,  to 
name  only  one  country,  have  been  killed. 
What  this  loss  means  will  never  be  known. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  believe  that 
from  the  ashes  of  the  past  will  rise  a  new 
art,  purer,  higher  purposed,  more  sincere 
than  that  we  have  known  in  our  own 
generation,  which  will  compensate — ^and 
let  us  hope  it  may  be  so.  Such  belief  is 
not  unreasonable  for  it  is  only  when  we 
come  very  close  to  the  great  realities,  the 
great  fundamental  things  of  life  that  we 
realize  how  immensely  valuable  art  is. 

When  so  much  is  at  stake  and  innumer- 
able lives  are  being  lost  it  may  seem  idle 
to  even  talk  of  art,  but  in  such  stern  times 
as  these  we  must  not  forget  that  art  is  a 
factor  in  civilization — that  very  civilization 
for  which  this  great  war  is  being  waged— 
and  that  right  living  and  higher  ideals  will 
go  far  toward  preventing  a  repetition  of 
this  fearful  world  tragedy. 

It  is  well  to  note  furthermore  that  in 
this  time  when  the  soujls  of  nations  are 
being  tried  as  perhaps  never  before  in  the 


fires  of  conflict  and  adversity,  the  one  that 
has  perhaps  proved  herself  most  brave  is 
France,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
acknowledged  most  artistic.  Thus  is  dis- 
proved the  old  contention  that  art  weakens 
and  in  its  glory  is  but  a  token  of  degeneracy. 

Our  own  great  concern  at  the  present 
moment  as  we  ourselves  enter  the  war,  is 
that  as  a  nation  we  shall  conduct  ourselves 
w^th  honor  and  valor.  But  after  all  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  great  war 
is  only  an  incident — a  nightmare — that 
the  future  holds  yet  greater  problems. 
When  peace  comes  the  battle  of  civilization 
will  only  be  partly  won — we  shall  still  be 
threatened  by  the  danger  of  materialism, 
the  danger  of  industrialism,  the  danger  of 
caring  more  for  ourselves  than  for  our 
neighbors,  the  danger  of  disintegration 
through  an  indifferent  absorption  of  im- 
migration. Art  is  one  of  the  weapons  with 
which  these  enemies  can  be  fought  and  it 
will  prove  effective  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  manner  of  its  use. 

The  man  or  woman  who  loves  art  in  its 
various  manifestations — painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  poetry,  drama,  architecture, 
landscape — is  not  likely  to  be  given  over 
to  merely  materialistic  aims;  an  industrial- 
ism that  recognizes  the  value  of  art  will 
not  fall  victim  to  the  inhumanity  of  the 
machine;  a  people  who  possess  reverence 
for  the  great  works  of  art  will  have  regard 
for  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  will  not  be 
self  seeking;  and  finally  if  we  share  not  only 
material  benefits  but  ideals  with  the 
immigrant  who  comes  to  these  shores 
seeking  opportunity  and  home  he  will  soon 
be  brought  into  close  rellktionship  and 
genuinely  and  permanently  Americanized. 

But  we  cannot  share  ideals  with  we  do 
not  possess,  we  cannot  employ  a  weapon 
we  have  never  tried.  Here  then  is  a  new 
field  for  preparedness  that  the  mission  of 
art  may  be  fulfilled.  We  must  not  foi^et 
that  if,  as  a  nation  we  are  to  bear  on  the 
torch  of  art  we  must  be  worthy,  we  must  be 
an  art  loving  people;  and  while  we  are 
striving  in  this  direction  we  may  know  that 
it  is  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  art  that  we 
make  the  effort,  but  that  as  a  nation  we 
may  be  freer,  and  braver,  and  stronger  in 
character  and  that  we  may  realize  in  the 
fullest,  truest  sense  "life  more  abundant.'* 
Herein  lies  both  opportunity  and  reward. 
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NOTES 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ART  IN  CHICAGO 


THE 
PRESENT 


While  a  general  interest  in 
the  fine  arts  in  Chicago  and 
its  outlying  region  is  fos- 
tered by  the  multitude  of  activities  at  the 
Art  Institute,  the  significant  phenomena 
of  today  is  the  support  being  given  to  the 
arts  of  city  making  and  to  rural  beautifica- 
tion.  The  masses  of  people  continue  to 
crowd  the  classes  of  the  docents,  to  fill 
lecture  halls,  attend  musicals  and  pageants 
and  study  in  the  art  schools.  During  the 
exhibition  by  the  Artists  of  Chicago  and 
vicinity,  in  February,  over  74,500  persons 
visited  the  museum,  and  March  with  its 
eight  special  exhibitions  of  paintings  by  the 
late  Howard  T.  Cushing,  Hayley  Lever, 
Ernest  Lawson,  Charles  Rosen,  Bertha 
Menzler  Peyton,  Randall  Davey  and 
Charles  P.  Gruppe,  the  sculpture  of  A. 
Phimister  Proctor,  and  the  Whistler  Etch- 
ings and  Lithographs  collected  by  the  late 
Bryan  Lathrop,  show  a  record  nearly  as 
large.  The  women's  clubs  and  parties  of 
school  children  viewing  current  exhibitions 
regularly  during  the  season,  as  well  as  the 
casual  groups  of  busy  people  who  spend 
their  noon  hours  and  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays  in  the  galleries,  indicate  that 
the  popular  interest  not  only  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  but  in  progress  in  the 
future  is  sincere. 

Yet  some  impulse  in  edu- 

PLANNING         ^^^.j^^    ^    ^y^^    ^^j^jj^   ^^^^ 

FOR  THE  ^  leading  us  to  be  Futur- 
FUTURE  jg^  ^  ^Yie  highest  sense. 
We  are  thinking  of  times  to  come  in  the 
Myron  Hunt  supplement  to  the  City  Plan, 
the  Forest  Preserve,  the  saving  of  pictur- 
esque country  by  the  Friends  of  Our  Native 
Landscape  and  the  Conservation  Council, 
and  the  many  Garden  Clubs  and  Village 
Societies  which  are  studying  landscape 
gardening  and  planting  flowers  and  shrubs 
for  artistic  effects. 

City  planning  with  regard  to  aesthetic 
effects  on  city  dwellers  has  enlisted  that 
interest  which  is  realizing  unexpected 
results.  On  one  hand  the  Municipal  Art 
League  has  won  in  its  fight  against  the  bill 
boards  and  those  without  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  property  owners  and  others 


on  the  boulevards  are  being  torn  down. 
It  is  warring  on  the  smoke  nuisance  and 
lending  its  constructive  aid  in  moral  support 
and  money  to  saving  the  Dunes  of  Indiana 
as  a  State  or  National  Park,  and  to  the 
Forest  Preserve  that  large  landscape  art 
plan  which  secures  the  woodland,  water 
courses  and  original  prairie  yet  untenanted, 
as  haunts  of  nature  for  the  people  of  the 
city.  This  Forest  Preserve  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  chain  of  natural  parks  on  the 
Skokie  Creek,  the  Desplaines  River,  Salt 
Creek  and  the  Calumet  Rivers,  enclosing 
the  city  in  a  horse-shoe  resting  on  the  lake 
shore,  its  rim  being  ten  miles  and  over  from 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis  which  one  might 
suggest  in  lighter  vein  as  either  the  City 
Hall  or  the  Art  Institute.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  since  Cook  County  and 
Chicago  have  accomplished  this  civic 
feature  to  a  great  extent  this  year,  after 
many  years  of  planning  for  it,  the  ad- 
jacent counties  in  Illinois,  Du  Page  County 
and  Lake  County  are  securing  legislation 
bv  which  thev  can  save  from  destruction 
the  picturesque  features  in  their  regions. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape appreciation,  the  association  of  both 
men  and  women,  the  "Friends  of  Our 
Native  Landscape"  has  a  statewide  mem- 
bership which  is  guarding  a  white  pine 
forest,  a  section  of  bluffs  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  Starved  Rock,  and 
various  points  of  local  value  noted  for 
beauty.  The  spring  pilgrimages  to  the 
wild  crab-apple  bloom,  and  the  autumn 
camp  fires  when  the  groves  are  gorgeous  in 
tinted  foliage  and  a  propaganda  to  rever- 
ence wild  flowers  and  trees  are  educational 
efforts  which  are  showing  results. 

,       The  Myron  Hunt  addition 
A  PEOPLE  s     ^^  ^j^g  (.j^y  pjj^jj  presented 

PLAYGROUND     ^^     ^^^^^^     y^^^^^    ^^^_ 

templates  the  making  of  islands  in  Lake 
Michigan  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
shore  extending  from  Division  street  on  the 
north  to  Twenty-second  street  on  the 
south,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  with  an 
area  of  5,000  acres.  Lagoons  between  the 
islands  will  be  harbors  for  ships.  A  section 
will  accommodate  the  city's  lake  traffic  and 
the  rest  of  the  area  will  be  pleasure  grounds 
with  bathing  beaches  accessible  by  small 
craft  from  the  shore.     Just  north  of  the 
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Art  Institute  on  the  island  will  be  a  vast 
Anditorhun  seating  20,000  peof^e  for  Civic 
Music  events,  and  celebrations.  A  break- 
water constructed  many  years  offers  a 
backbmie  for  the  new  paric  which  will  be 
made  €i  earth  dug  from  the  proposed  sub- 
way. The  most  vivid  imagination  cannot 
picture  the  artistic  adornment  to  the  city 
this  lake  scheme  will  be  linked  at  the 
north,  south  and  west  to  the  noble  wood- 
land and  winding  rivers  of  the  Forest 
Preserve.  Within  the  city  itsdf,  the  Out- 
door Art  League  school-children  gardens, 
the  City  Gardens  Association,  the  Munici- 
pal Art  League  Tree  Planting  Committee 
are  cultivating  public  taste. 

Through  the  seventy  men 
IKDUBTRIAL     ^^j  womcu's  clubs  Sending 

^^^  delegates  to  the  Municipal 

Art  League  the  entire  city  is  kept  informed 
of  the  greater  movements  and  speakers  are 
sent  from  the  League  and  Public  School 
Art  Society  to  keep  remote  wards  informed. 
The  latter  while  hanging  pictures  in  the 
schools  is  encouraging  the  girls'  schools  for 
industrial  arts  by  contributing  model 
exhibits  of  the  finest  handicrafts  in  em- 
broideries, weavings  from  the  best  schools 
of  Italy,  Germany,  Russia  and  Scandi- 
navia. The  classes  in  applied  design 
benefit,  and  the  reproductions  carried  out 
by  girls  are  unusual.  The  Chicago  Public 
Schools  made  a  worthy  applied  arts  exhibit 
from  the  design  to  the  finished  article  at 
the  Art  Institute. 

The  Civic   Music  Associ- 

MUSIC  AND       ^^^^       ^^j       ^1^^       jy^^ 

DRAMA  League  are  cooperating  in 
art  festivals  at  the  Field  Houses  in  the 
Parks  and  in  the  Social  Settlements.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  school  halls  and  field 
houses  have  mural  paintings  which  they 
have  installed  themselves*  Thus  the  Mo- 
zart School  ordered  a  series  from  the  life  of 
Mozart,  the  Lake  View  High  School  has 
its  series  on  the  evolution  of  the  graphic  arts 
from  advanced  students  at  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. At  a  week's  festival  at  Eckhart 
Park,  the  Municipal  Art  League  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Local  Art  hung  the  halls  with  paintings, 
the  Civic  Music  Association  choruses  and 
orchestras  gave  the  concerts,  there  were 


popular  talks  on  art,  and  the  local  drama 
league  gave  the  pageanL 

Reviewing  the  winter's  dis- 

XATIVIS   ART      ^^       ^^^       ^^        ^^ 

naticHial  and  foreign  exhibitions  at  the  Art 
Institute,  the  American  artist  in  painting 
or  in  sculpture  never  had  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity. An  unusual  element  is  the  ten- 
doicy  to  glorify  the  commonplace,  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  towards  it  and  their 
genuine  interest  in  the  results.  A  Miss 
Flora  B.  McCaig  painted  some  fifty  pastels 
of  the  Dunes  region  of  Indiana,  and  good 
pictures  they  are  in  color  and  composition 
as  well  as  agreeable  in  subject  of  that 
remarkable  country.  Earl  H.  Reed^s  later 
Dunes  Etchings  have  had  enthusiastic 
attention  all  winter.  Every  dealer  has  a 
group  of  Chicago  painters  who  have  used 
eitho"  the  city  or  the  adjacent  country  for 
material  and  strange  to  say  the  visitors  at 
the  recent  Art  Institute  exhibition  com- 
mented on  sparkling  paintings  as  from 
France,  when  the  catalogue  proved  they 
were  painted  on  Chicago  beaches  and  the 
broken  colonnade  did  not  belong  to  Greece 
but  to  Grand  Park  near  the  Art  Institute. 
None  of  this  is  important  except  in  its 
bearings  on  the  future  of  American  art 
While  not  immortal  achievement,  the  taste 
for  pictures,  and  the  desire  for  artistic 
expression  are  becoming  actual  in  the  daily 
work  in  the  midwest. 

Lena  M.  McCaulet. 

Dr.  James  Parton  Haney, 
^^^  '^'  Director  of  Art  in  the 
INDUSTRY  High  Schools  of  Ncw  York. 
in  his  Annual  Report  recently  published, 
requests  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  to  establish  a  Committee  on  Art  to 
further  the  development  of  industrial  art 
training  along  a  variety  of  lines.  Jn 
advocating  this  the  director  says:  "The 
industrial  growth  of  the  country  clearly 
points  to  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
role  played  by  art  in  industry.  As  com- 
pared with  foreign  countries  we  are  behind 
in  the  conservation  of  our  aesthetic  re- 
sources. In  a  city  of  the  vast  interests 
which  New  York  represents,  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  this  important 
subject.  This  can  best  be  effected  in  the 
Board  of  Education  by  a  special  committee 
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which  shall  seek  to  foster  the  arts,  fine  and 
applied,  by  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
all  agencies  making  for  their  development." 
The  report  tells,  furthermore,  with  the 
aid  of  many  illustrations,  what  the  art 
department  has  done  along  the  lines  of 
specialized  teaching  for  pupils  of  varied 
talents.  The  development  of  special 
courses  in  interior  decoration,  commercial 
design,  art  history,  and  technical  drawing, 
are  explained  at  length  and  a  summary  is 
given  of  the  work  of  the  School  Art  League 
which,  last  year,  reached  over  40,000 
teachers  and  children  in  its  lectures  and 
museum  visits.  To  bring  art  in  close  touch 
with  the  trades,  the  director  also  arranged 
last  year  to  have  more  than  1,000  firms 
visited  by  teachers  especially  assigned  to 
make  an  Industrial  Art  Survey.  The 
results  of  this  Survey  served  to  bring  art 
manufacturers  and  the  schools  into  closer 
touch  and  to  inform  the  art  teachers  of  the 
conditions  for  which  their  students  must 
be  prepared. 

The    Needle   and    Bobbin 
THE  NEEDLE    ^lub  has  been  holding  an 
AND  BOBBIN    exhibition  of  Valenciennes 
^^^®  lace  at  the  Arden  Studios 

of  New  York.  This  is  the  first  exhibition 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  or- 
ganized in  February,  1916. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  Club  two 
lectures  have  been  given  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  one  on  **  Coptic  Tapestry, 
Embroidery  and  Thread-Work,"  by  Dr. 
R.  Meyer-Riefstahl;  the  other  on  "The 
Moro  Lace-Makers,"  by  the  Right  Rever- 
end Charles  H.  Brent*,  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Club  issues  a  Bulletin  semi-annually, 
the  first  number  bearing  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 1916.  Included  in  this  issue  is  a 
bibliography  of  lace  publications  originally 
compiled  by  Miss  Gertrude  Whiting, 
President  of  the  Club,  and  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  all  books  in  the  city  libraries 
of  New  York  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Through  the  interest  of  Miss  Anna  B. 
Shaw  the  nucleus  of  a  club  library  has  been 
formed.  When  enough  books  have  been 
acquired  they  will  be  lent  to  members  for 
study  purposes.  Miss  Shaw  has  also  lent 
a  number  of  lace  models  to  be  copied  and 
sold  by  the  Club.     It  is  planned  to  publish 


with  each  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  cloth- 
backed  pricking  or  working  pattern  for 
lace  or  embroidery. 

The  Bulletin  notes  that  for  $900  a  year 
an  instructor  could  be  secured  to  teach 
unoccupied  little  ones  in  New  York  city 
homes  and  hospitals  to  make  lace;  chil- 
dren who  are  eager  for  something  to  do, 
but  are  at  present  obliged  through  physical 
inability  to  spend  most  of  their  days  in 
idleness.  The  Bulletin  refers  to  this  as 
"an  open  door  of  opportunity." 

The  collection  of  paintings 

THE   NEW         y^^  ^j^^  ^^^  jj^^^  Q^^^p  ^^ 

HOPE  GROUP  Painters  has  been  making 
a  circuit  of  the  American  Art  Museums  this 
season.  The  collection  comprises  approxi- 
mately fifty  works  by  R.  Sloan  Bredin, 
Morgan  Colt,  Daniel  Garber,  W.  L.  La- 
throp,  Charles  Rosen  and  Robert  Spencer, 
all  painted  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope. 
Mr.  Lathrop  was  the  first  of  the  artists  to 
take  up  a  residence  in  New  Hope  going 
there  some  years  ago  and  making  the 
miller's  house  his  home.  The  others  fol- 
lowed and  now  there  is  in  this  interesting 
and  picturesque  section  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania quite  an  artists'  colony.  The  old 
mill  serves  as  a  general  meeting  place.  Mr. 
Rosen's  house  b  a  littie  way  up  the  glen; 
Mr.  Colt  has  one  of  the  houses  on  the  mill 
property,  the  others  all  live  near  by.  Amid 
these  ideal  surroundings  in  friendly  inti- 
macy these  painters  live  and  work.  The 
exhibition  sent  out  by  them  this  season 
illustrates  the  individuality  of  each  painter's 
viewpoint,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  pictur- 
esque material  the  neighborhood  offers. 

Among  the  most  notable 
THE  TEN  paintings  set  forth  by  The 
Ten  American  Painters  this  season  in  their 
Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  shown  from 
March  6th  to  24th  in  the  Montross  Gallery, 
New  York,  were  a  painting  by  Frank  W. 
Benson  of  a  flight  of  wild  ducks;  a  portrait 
by  Joseph  De  Camp  of  George  Chadwick; 
a  portrait  of  Robert  Reid  by  himself; 
landscapes  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf  and  J. 
Alden  Weir;  and  a  charming  characteristic 
figure  painting  by  T.  W.  Dewing.  Of 
special  interest  too  were  certain  drawings 
contributed  by  these  artists,  a  silver  point 
of  a  young  girl,  "Rosalind,"  by  Willard  L. 
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Metcalf;  three  silver  point  drawings  by 
Joseph  De  Camp;  several  drawings  in 
black-and-white  by  Edmund  C.  Tarbell; 
pastels  by  J.  Alden  Weir  and  T.  W.  Dewing; 
and  a  group,  egrets,  pelicans,  ducks  and 
geese,  by  Frank  W.  Benson.  It  has  been 
objected  that  The  Ten  are  not  progressive, 
that  they  are  painting  today  as  they  painted 
a  decade  ago,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  change  does  not  always  signify  prog- 
ress, and  one  may  rejoice  that  there  are 
still  some  painters  like  these  who,  with 
matured  skill,  still  hold  to  the  high  ideals 
of  their  youthful  days. 

Through   the   courtesy   of 
SPANISH        jjj^  Majesty,  The  King  of 

TAPESTRIES       gp^j^^  ^^j  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^^. 

pices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  a 
collection  of  tapestries  and  carpets  from  the 
Royal  Manufactory  of  Madrid  has  been 
sent  to  this  country  in  charge  of  the  Marquis 
of  Valverde  and  is  being  show^n  in  the 
several  Art  Museums,  first  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  in  New  York,  then 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  now 
in  the  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo.  The 
collection  comprises  a  series  of  tapestries 
without  borders  woven  from  cartoons 
designed  and  painted  by  Goya,  all  of  which 
are  story- telling  pictures,  brilliant  in  color 
and  animated  with  interest.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  series  illustrating  the  adventures  of 
Don  Quixoto,  woven  by  the  sons  of  Don 
Jacob  Vandergoten  after  cartoons  painted 
by  Procaccini.  These  have  borders  and 
are  in  the  style  of  the  old  Flemish  tapestries. 
They  are  decorative  in  effect  and  very 
pleasing  in  color  combination.  A  third 
series  is  of  pictorial  themes  in  the  Flemish 
style  representing  peasant  scenes,  one  of 
which  is  a  recent  production,  a  copy  of  a 
tapestry  woven  at  the  Royal  Manufacture 
of  Tapestries  as  a  gift  to  M.  Poincare, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  from  His 
Majesty,  King  Alfonso  XIII.  With  this 
exception  the  tapestries  included  in  this 
collection  were  woven  something  over  a 
century  ago. 

The  American  Institute  of 

ARCHITECTS     Architects  has  tendered  its 

IN  WAR        services    to    the    Govern- 

'^^^^  ment  of  the  United  States 

in  case  of  war  in  a  letter  written  by  the 


President  of  the  Institute  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  ofiPer  was  not 
made  on  impulse,  but  after  due  reflection 
and  a  careful  investigation  which  revealed 
a  tangible  field  of  effort  in  which  the 
architects'  special  training  peculiarly 
adapted  them  for  use.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  was  set  forth  in  a  report  and 
mentioned  among  other  things  that  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  had  for  more  than  a  year  been 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
all  military  hospitals  in  France,  and  that 
other  members  of  the  Institute  had  made 
themselves  invaluable  at  the  volunteer 
camps  at  Plattsburg  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country  where  their  special  training  had 
peculiarly  fitted  them  for  the  planning  of 
campsites,  sanitation  and  for  reconnaissance 
work,  typographical  sketching  and  map 
making.  While  awaiting  orders  the  Insti- 
tute has  proceeded  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
paredness to  form  a  permanent  Central 
Committee  with  authority  to  organize 
sub-committees  among  the  forty  chapters 
throughout  the  country,  the  business  of 
which  will  be  to  organize  trained  workers 
in  this  field  of  service. 

The    Fogg    Art    Museum 
SOME  j^j^  been  fortunate  in  re- 

NOTABLE       ceiving     recently     several 
GIFTS  AND      ^^^y   valuable   gifts.     Ed- 
^^^^  ward  D.  Bettens,  Esq.,  has 

given  the  Museum  an  oil  painting  "Lake 
O'Hara"  by  Sargent,  a  water  color  **  Bridal 
Path,  Tahita,"  by  John  La  Farge,  and 
"Sunday  at  Domberg,"  a  water  color  by 
James  McNeill  Whistler.  Dr.  Denman  W. 
Ross  has  presented  not  only  a  very  large 
collection  of  fine  Japanese  prints  but  ten 
water  color  drawings  by  Dodge  Mac 
Knight,  a  water  color  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
five  Japanese  screens,  two  Japanese  paint- 
ings, one  splendid  Chinese  painting  of  a 
Corean  gentleman  and  important  examples 
of  Chinese  porcelain;  and  from  Henry 
Goldman,  Esq.,  has  come  an  alterpiece, 
"Madonna  and  Child"  by  Spinello  Aretino. 
Among  recent  loans  to  this  Museum  are 
the  Cogswell  collection  of  original  drawings 
by  Old  Masters  lent  by  Mortimer  L.  SchiflF, 
Esq.,  and  twenty-six  original  drawings  by 
Rembrandt  lent  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Esq. 


THE  EARTHENWARR  STALL— A  TATRSTRY  APTER  A  CARTOON  HY  OOYA 


»■•■"•"  a  vory  iiiarti.tic  and 
MSUOBiAii  „„„,i,fati„,.v  ,ial„c  in 
bronze  of  the  late  Admiral  Dupont  han 
stood  in  the  center  of  Dupont  Circle, 
one  of  the  most  charming  city  parks  in 
Washington,  located  in  the  midst  of  the 
National  Capital's  best  residence  section. 


The  Dupont  family,  realizing  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  representation,  have  petitioned 
and  secured  permission  from  Congress  to 
remove  this  statue  and  tu  replace  it  with 
a  monument  which  shall  ade(|uately  memor* 
ialize  Admiral  Dupont  and  at  the  same 
time  prove  an  ornament  to  the  park  that 
bears  his  name,     It  is  understood  that  the 
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design  of  the  new  memorial  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  for  approval  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  of  a  character  altogether 
satisfactory.  If  other  inadequate  and  in- 
artistic memorials  might  thus  be  removed 
and  replaced  we  should  have  less  occasion 
to  mourn  the  imperishable  quality  of  stone 
and  bronze.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
public  statues  in  Washington,  the  late 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  once  said  that  it  was 
to  be  earnestly  hoped  future  generations 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  they  "had 
been  erected  in  ignorance,  not  through 
malice."  This  applies  not  alone  to  monu- 
mental statues  in  Washington. 

A  most  delightful  impres- 
^^^  sion  has  been  made  upon 

SPRINGFIELD      ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^  gp^j^^, 

field,  Illinois,  Art  Association  by  the  col- 
lection of  paintings  from  the  studios  of 
Alexander  Harrison  and  Birge  Harrison 
which  were  on  exhibition  through  the  month 
of  March. 

"Countre  Jour"  was  easily  the  most 
admired  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Harrison. 
Members  and  their  friends  came  again  and 
again  to  study  it. 

"The  Church  at  New  Hope,"  "Sunrise" 
and  "Sunset"  from  Quebec  and  "Red 
Mill  at  Cos  Cob"  were  the  favorites  in  the 
larger  group  by  Birge  Harrison,  though 
the  various  snow  scenes  were  much  en- 
joyed . 

This  exhibit  was  followed  in  April  by 
the  large  and  varied  collection  of  Childe 
Hassam's  works,  now  touring  the  Museums 
of  the  country.  This  includes  oils,  water 
colors,  pastels  and  etchings  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  artist's  work  in 
each  medium. 

The  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  are 
brought  by  classes  to  view  each  exhibition 
and  credits  are  given  for  such  visits.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  very  broad  educational 
work  is  being  accomplished  in  this  city,  by 
presenting  beautiful  and  good  Art  each 
month  in  these  galleries. 

The  American  Association  of  Museums 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York 
on  May  21st,  22d  and  23d.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 
March,  1917. 
To  THE  Editor, 

The  American  Magazine  of  Art. 

I  have  been  reading  your  editorial  "  With 
Regard  to  Exhibitions"  in  your  issue  of 
February,  1917,  and  I  am  at  one  with  you. 
But  I  believe  I  may  blaze  a  trail  to  the 
solution. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  one- 
man  shows  should  not  become  more 
generally  known  to  the  public,  as  a  meeting 
place  and  place  of  amusement — if  nothing 
else.  Why  not,  in  these  cases,  offer  prizes 
for  the  best  criticism?  The  moving  pic- 
tures gather  crowds  in  this  way.  Instead 
of  giving  prizes  to  the  artists  (quite  im- 
moral and  ridiculous),  why  not  advertise 
prizes  for  the  most  discriminating  visitor 
and  charge  admission.^  In  the  case  of  one 
man  shows  the  artist  could  be  the  judge  as 
to  which  criticism  was  the  best. 

All  large  exhibitions  should  be  abolished 
except  those  mob-gatherings  without  jury, 
like  the  A.  A.  A.  of  London.  The  only 
exhibitions  that  I — as  a  critic — enjoy  are 
either  one  man  exhibits  or,  exhibitions 
gathered  together  by  one  man,  or  one  group. 

Exhibition  making  is  an  art.  TVhen 
Whistler  founded  the  International  Society 
of  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers,  in 
London,  he  invited  those  artists  whom  he 
considered  worth  while  to  exhibit.  Wlien 
the  New  English  Art  Club  was  started, 
it  was  a  small  group  who  desired  to  exhibit 
together.  The  same  was  true  of  tlie 
Modern  Portrait  Painters.  But  most  in- 
teresting of  all  is  when  a  critic  (whose 
business  it  is),  affirms  his  personality  by 
gathering  together  such  pictures  as  please 
him.  For  instance,  Roger  Fry's  Post- 
Impressionist  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Galleries,  London. 

A  good  critic  is  really  a  collector  and  at 
least  once  a  year  each  critic  should  give  an 
exhibition  of  the  work  he  likes.  Then  the 
public  should  be  invited  to  vote  for  this 
critic's  or  that  critic's  exhibition  and 
prizes  should  be  given  for  the  criticisms. 
Thus  we  would  do  away  with  middleman 
and  jury  and  ensure  an  interested  crowd. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Amelia  Dorothy  Defries. 
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THE  QUNNBR 


FRANK  W.  BENSON 


ETCHINGS  AND  DRYPOINTS.  BY 
mANK  W.  BENSON.  An  iUustrated  and 
descriptive  c&talogue  with  an  original  etching  by 
Mr.  Benson  aiuj  reproductions  of  all  the  plates. 
Compiled  and  arranged  by  Adam  E.  Faff,  A^ 
■istant  ia  the  Department  of  Prints,  Museum  of 
Ftne  Arts,  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York,  Publishers.  Limited 
edition.     Price  tlO  net. 

In  1882  Mr.  Frank  W.  Benson  etched  a 
view  of  Salem  Harbor  as  a  frontispiece  for 
the  second  number  of  The  AH  Student 
magazine  published  by  students  in  the 
School  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Benson 
was  then  one  of  the  editors,  but  not  again 
for  thirty  years  did  he  attempt  work  in 
this  medium.  Then  in  1912  after  having 
made  a  number  of  wash  drawings  in  black- 
and-white  he  began  a  series  of  experiments 
in  etching  the  success  of  which  this  illus- 
trated catalogue  admirably  shows. 

Beginning  with  the  first  etching  made  in 
Mr.  Benson's  student  days  the  catalogue 
enumefates  and  illustrates  102  plates, 
including  the  frontispiece,  an  original 
etching  showing  a  pair  of  ducks  in  flight 


made  especially  for  this  purpose.  The 
etchings  are  arranged  in  chronological  order 
and  show  to  au  extent  the  development  in 
the  art.  But  to  one  so  skilled  as  Mr. 
Benson  and  one  so  much  the  artist  medium 
signifies  less  than  one  would  suppose  and 
as  Mr.  PaS  remarks  there  are  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  early  plates  which  are  unsur- 
passed by  those  which  follow.  Mr.  Faff 
rates  "The  Gunner,"  made  in  1015,  as  the 
finest  of  Mr.  Benson's  etching.  This  plate, 
achieved  through  pure  etching  and  the 
straightforward  use  of  line,  is  indeed  of 
superlative  merit  and  value.  But  there 
are  others  which  seem  to  possess  no  less 
distinction  and  merit.  For  instance  "The 
Seiner"  and  "The  Retriever"  and  several 
of  wild  birds. 

It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  these  last 
that  Mr.  Benson  has  achieved  special  suc- 
cess and  made  unique  contribution.  With 
wonderful  power  of  perception,  swift  vision 
and  accurate  memory  he  has  drawn  wild 
birds  in  flight  as  probably  has  none  other 
outside  of  Japan  and  China.  Yet  his 
work  has  not  an  oriental  flavor  and  is  in 
fact  essentially  his  own.  As  Mr.  Paff 
remarks,  "it  is  not  the  least  virtue  of  his 
plates  that  the  birds  are  scientifically 
observed  and  that  being  both  an  ornitholo- 
gist and  a  gunner  he  has  made  the  lazy 
egret  or  nervous  yellowlegs  interesting  to 
sportsmen.  For  above  all  Mr.  Benson's 
work  reflects  the  feeling  of  a  sentient  man 
who  is  out  of  doors  to  shoot  and  fish  not 
primarily  to  sketch;  an  artist  whose  im- 
pulses are  as  fresh  as  the  facts  of  beauty 
which  give  them  rise." 

Mr.  Benson's  use  of  drypoint  is  peculiarly 
skillful  and  his  compositions  have  not  only 
interest,  but  excellent  balance  and  deco- 
rative effect.  It  is  interesting  in  one  of 
theplates, "Whistlers,"  to  note  the  develop- 
ment of  theme,  one  little  lone  duck  being 
joined  by  others  swimming  and  flying  in 
each  advanced  "state"  until  the  com- 
pleted composition  and  full  pictorial  theme 
is  set  before  us.  By  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  etching  as  an  artbtic  and 
technical  mode  of  expression,  by  those 
who  are  lovers  of  the  great  outdoor  world 
of  nature,  of  pictures  and  of  art,  this  beau- 
tifuUy  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  found 
of  abounding  interest  and  a  source  of  keen 
and  perennial  delight. 
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WHISTLER.  BY  THEODORE  DURET, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company, 
Publishers.     Price  $3.75  net. 

M.  Duret's  book  on  Whistier,  which, 
after  thirteen  years,  has  at  last  been 
translated  into  English,  is  one  of  the  most 
welcome  volumes  on  Art  to  appear  in  many 
months.  New  material  has  been  added 
to  the  book,  both  as  regards  text  and 
illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  earliest  known  portrait  that 
Whistler  painted  of  himself,  a  small  panel, 
executed  about  1860.  M.  Duret  and  I 
"expertized"  the  picture  together  in  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1918,  very  shortly  after  it 
had  turned  up.  It  was  reproduced  for  the 
first  time  in  my  iconography  of  the  por- 
traits of  Whistler. 

M.  Duret  writes  delightfully  of  Whistler 
and  his  Art  and  with  the  same  authority 
and  intimate  knowledge  that  he  displayed 
in  his  work  on  The  French  Impressionists. 
His  personal  reminiscences  of  Whistler, 
scattered  throughout  his  book,  cast  many 
illuminating  sidelights  on  the  artist  and 
add  much  to  our  enjoyment  of  his  narra- 
tive. It  is  these  personal  touches  that  also 
add  so  much  interest  to  George  Moore's 
writings  on  Art.  His  account  of  how  his 
own  portrait  was  painted,  a  picture  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  is 
particularly  interesting. 

An  added  chapter  to  this  book  is  en- 
titled "The  Test  of  Time."  In  it  M. 
Duret  inquires  into  the  question  as  to 
exactly  what  it  is  that  puts  an  artist  among 
the  elect.  It  is  a  faculty,  he  says,  of 
rendering  life.  Whistler  recorded  the  very 
essence  of  the  Thames  and  of  Venice:  "We 
know  them  better  than  we  would  have  by 
contemplating  the  places  directly."  M. 
Duret  gives  an  interesting  anecdote  in 
connection  with  his  observations  on  Whist- 
ler's ability  to  emphasize  the  salient 
features  of  his  sitters  and  to  repress  the 
unimportant:  he  was  once  recognized  by  a 
man  who  ten  years  before  had  seen  his 
portrait  painted  by  Whistler  and  although 
more  than  tliirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
it  had  been  painted. 

Time,  the  Great  Master,  says  M.  Duret, 
has  already  bestowed  upon  Whbtler  "the 
final  judgment  that  he  never  fails  to  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  those  who  have  had  the 


supreme  gift  of  creating  works  alive  by 
their  profundity  and  beautiful  by  their 
form." 

A.  £.  Gallatin. 


HANDICRAFTS    FOR    THE    HANDI- 

CAPPED.  BY  HERBERT  J.  HALL,  M.D.. 
AND  MERTICE  M.  C.  BUCK.  Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company,  Publishers.    Price  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  text  book  of  a  few  crafts  which 
will  prove  to  be  of  special  value  to  handi- 
capped workers  outside  of  the  institutions. 
It  deals  with  basketry,  chair  seating, 
netting,  weaving,  bookbinding,  cement 
working,  pottery  making  and  light  black- 
smithing  and  it  gives  as  an  appendix  a  list 
of  books  on  crafts  and  dealers  in  craft  work 
supplies  which  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
The  authors  do  not  intend,  however,  that 
this  book  shall  take  the  place  of  an  in- 
structor, though  some  of  the  crafts  de- 
scribed can  be  carried  on  without  trained 
teaching.  Purposed  for  the  use  of  pupils 
as  well  as  teachers,  its  phraseology  is  simple 
and  to  a  great  extent  non-technical.  In 
every  respect  it  is  a  most  practical  little 
book,  opening  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
those  who  are  handicapped,  and  showing  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  art  its  value 
from  a  new  angle. 

Dr.  Hall,  more  than  twelve  years  ago 
established  a  sanatorium  workshop  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.  (an  outgrowth  of  which 
is  the  Marblehead  Pottery),  and  wherein 
valuable  experiments  have  been  tried 
demonstrating  the  beneficence  and  practi- 
cal value  of  the  handicrafts  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  form 
of  occupation  for  the  handicapped  has 
received  an  increasing  amount  of  con- 
sideration diuring  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  in  numerous  hospitals,  asylums 
and  state  institutions  the  handicrafts  are 
now  being  taught  with  altogether  satis- 
factory results.  The  authors  of  this  book 
recommend  weaving,  basketry  and  cement 
working  as  well  suited  for  such  craftsman- 
ship, easily  learned  and  almost  certainly 
lucrative.  Lace  making  and  wood  carving 
they  say  are  poorly  paid  crafts  in  America. 
The  book  is  heartily  recommended  not  only 
to  the  handicapped  but  to  all  would-be 
craftsmen. 
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HOTEL  RALEIGH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


GENERAL  TOPIC— ART  AND  CIVILIZATION 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  16th 

Morning  Session,  10  o'clock 

ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST,  Presiding 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  Hon.  James  L.  Slayden 

Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentativee 

THE  PLACE  OF  ART  IN  A  DEMOCRACY  Hon.  Breckenridge  Long 

Third  Aasistant  Secretary  of  State 
Preddentt  St.  Louis  Art  League 

OUTDOOR  ART  IN  WASHINGTON  Charles  Moore 

Chairman  of  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

REVIEW  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  BY  THE  SECRETARY  Leila  Mechlin 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  N.  H.  Carpenter 


LUNCH 

Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock 

Topic 
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MODERN  ART  Duncan  Phillips 
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Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

THE  HIGH   COST  OF  ART  Florence  N.  Levy 

Eklitor,  American  Art  Annual 

Each  paper  will  be  followed  by  general  discussion 
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Each  paper  will  be  followed  by  general  discussion 


LUNCH 


Afternoon  Session,  2  o'clock 


Topic 


Inland  Streams — The  Useful  Arts 


JOHN  R.  VAN  DERLIP 
President,  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Presiding 

THE  PLACE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART  IN  ART  MUSEUMS         George  G.  Booth 

Past  President,  Society  of  Arts  aad 
Crafts,  Detroit, 

THE  ART  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT 
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Each  paper  will  be  followed  by  general  discussion 
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CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON 

President,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  Presiding 
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Art  Critic,  Chieaoo  Bvening  PoH 
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Head  of  Department  of  Dramatic  Art, 

Harvard  University 

THE  THEATER  AND  THE  STUDIO  Thomas  Woods  Stevens 

Head  of  Department  of  Dramatic  Arts,  School  of 
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COMMUNITY  MUSIC  Arthur  Farwell 
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Election  of  Directors 

New  Business — Looking  ahead 

EVENING 

ANNUAL  DINNER 

Rauscher's,  Connecticut  Avenue 

General  Topic:     The  Torch  of  Art 

Edward  W.  Robinson,  Directory  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Herman  A.  MacNeil,  Ex-President,  National  Sculpture  Society 
Ernest  C.  Peixotto,  President,  MacDoweU  Club,  New  York 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  President,  Society  of  Illustrators 


and  others,  to  be  announced  later. 
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TO  ENABLE  THE  LOVER  OF  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  TO 
PURCHASE  THE  VERY  ARTICLES  HE  SEES  PICTURED 
IN  IT,  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK.  IT 
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THE  DETROIT  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS 


BY  SHELDEN  CHENEY 


THE  formal  opening  of  the  new  building 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Detroit  last  November  not  only  marked  an 
important  stage  in  the  development  of  that 
progreasive  organization,  but  brought  cer- 
tain departures  which  are  likely  to  loom 
large  in  future  histories  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  in  this  country.  The 
opening  of  the  finest  Arts  and  Crafts  home 
in  America,  while  stimulating  as  an  exam- 
ple to  other  communities,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  local  rather  than 
national  interest;  but  the  extension  of 
activities  into  entirely  new  fields  makes  the 
event  of  moment  to  the  larger  art  world. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Detroit  Society 
that  it  has  gone  beyond  the  conception  of 


such  an  organization  as  a  mere  sales  med- 
ium, a  sort  of  middleman  between  crafts- 
man and  purchaser.  First,  and  most 
important,  perhaps,  it  has  brought  work- 
shops and  salesrooms  under  one  roof;  it  has, 
moreover,  provided  galleries,  social  rooms 
and  lecture  hall  which  will  bring  a  wider 
public  into  touch  with  the  purely  artistic 
activities;  and  lastly,  in  its  theater  stage 
and  auditorium  it  has  provided  a  workshop 
and  display  room  for  the  most  democratic — 
and  hitherto  the  least  considered — of  the 
arts.  If  the  Society  was  ever  merely  the 
concern  of  a  small  group  of  interested 
people,  unrelated  to  the  larger  life  of  the 
city,  that  phase  is  past;  it  is  now  definitely 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  community. 
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On  the  one  hand  it  is  directly  concerned  in 
the  actual  processes  of  manufacture;  on  the 
other  it  carries  its  activities  into  the  recre- 
ational life  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  1906  that  a  small  group  of 
artists  and  craftsmen  called  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  Detroit  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts.  The  organization  was 
effected  "to  encourage  good  and  beautiful 
work  as  applied  to  useful  service."  The 
scope  of  the  work  was  summarized  in  the 
first  announcement  as:  1.  The  giving  of 
four  lectures  by  experts  during  the  year; 
2.  The  establishment  of  classes  in  handi- 
craft; 3.  The  holding  of  one  or  more 
exhibitions;  and  4.  The  opening  of  a  small 
shop,  and  employment  of  an  attendant. 
For  ten  years  the  Society  developed  slowly 
but  steadily,  clinging  to  its  original  ideals 
throughout  that  time.  It  showed  the  work 
of  local  craftsmen  side  by  side  with  the 
best  that  other  American  workshops  had 
to  offer;  it  brought  to  Detroit  the  most 
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important  handicraft  exhibitions  seen  in 
other  cities;  and  it  presented  lecturers  of 
national  and  international  reputation. 
During  that  time  it  showed  unusual 
breadth  in  its  interests  and  activities. 
And  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  it  co- 
operated continually  with  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  in  bringing  to  the  city  many 
speakers  and  many  exhibitions  which 
neither  organization  could  secure,  or  finance 
alone.  It  has  also  helped  to  establish  The 
Detroit  School  of  Design,  now  a  separate 
and  flourishing  institution. 

In  the  first  ten-year  period  the  Society 
outgrew  its  exhibition  rooms  twice,  the 
present  building  being  its  third  home. 
But  despite  its  many  changes  in  other 
directions,  three  of  the  four  members  of 
the  original  organizing  committee  still 
belong  to  the  inner  group  that  guides  the 
Society's  destinies.  Mr.  George  G.  Booth, 
who  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  original 
group,    but   also    the    organization's   first 
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president,  is  still  one  of  the  Directors;  and 
it  was  he  who  generously  gave  the  land 
upon  which  the  new  building  stands,  as 
well  as  time  and  money  to  make  possible 
an  ideal  structure.  Miss  Helen  Plumb, 
secretary  of  the  organizing  committee,  and 
the  first  and  only  secretary  of  the  Society, 
is  still  its  executive  genius.  Miss  Alex- 
andrine McEwen,  the  third  member  of  the 
original  group,  is  now  Vice-president  of  the 
Society,  and  shares  with  Miss  Plumb  the 
actual  work  of  administration.  Three 
other  members  of  the  present  Board  of 
Directors,  Mary  Chase  Perry,  William  B. 
Stratton  and  H.  J.  Caulkins,  also  belonged 
to  the  group  that  formed  the  first  nucleus 
of  the  Society. 

The  new  buHding  of  the  Society  is  not 
only  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  this 
country;  it  is  altogether  unique  in  that  it 
brings  together  salesrooms,  galleries,  work- 
shops and  a  complete  theater.  In  the 
design    of    this    unusual    structure,     the 


architects,  Mr.  H.  J.  M.  Grylls,  and  Mr. 
William  B.  Stratton,  succeeded  in  inter- 
preting the  spirit  of  the  organization  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  The  building  is  neither 
an  attempt  at  ''the  monumental"  as  seen 
in  most  art  buildings,  nor  an  imitation  of 
the  Continental  "new  art"  abomination. 
It  has,  if  I  may  venture  a  somewhat  clumsy 
metaphor,  a  "hand-made"  look.  It  is 
neither  over-refined  nor  over-rough.  In 
short,  it  has  the  atmosphere  of  craftsman- 
ship about  it. 

The  style  of  architecture  may  have  been 
inspired  by  something  developed  some- 
where between  England  and  Italy — just 
where,  no  one  seems  to  be  sure.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  English  cot- 
tage architecture  somewhere,  and  certainly 
a  Spanish  or  Italian  feeling  in  the  court, 
and  (to  be  perfectly  neutral)  some  vague 
reflection  of  clean-cut  German  craftsman- 
ship in  the  design  of  the  galleries.  But  if 
the  reader  insists  upon  a  period  classifica- 
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tion  of  the  style,  he  is  respectfully  referred 
to  the  accompanying  illustrations,  from 
which  he  may  judge  for  himself. 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  yellow-brown 
stucco,  with  windows  leaded  in  small  panes. 
The  roof  ia  of  red  tile.  Chimney-pots  of 
brilliant  blue,  green  and  ycUow  Pcwabic 
pottery  add  life  to  the  color  scheme.  The 
structure  is  U-shaped  in  arrangement,  with 
the  two-storied  main  building  forming  one 
side  of  the  letter,  and  the  line  of  low  une- 
story  shops  forming  the  other.  Between 
is  the  little  flagged  court,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  whole  design. 

One  steps  from  the  street  directly  into 
the  main  salesroom.  The  interior  of  this 
is  finished  in  wood,  stained  a  dull  gray- 
brown.  An  immense  open  fireplace,  trim- 
med with  Pewabic  tile,  adds  a  decorative 
note  to  one  wall.  The  second  important 
salesroom,  or  gallery  is  upstairs.  These 
two  rooms,  despite  their  unusual  size,  are 
comfortably  filled  by  the  cases  containing 
the   permanent    exhibits    of   crafts    work. 


When  special  exhibitions  are  held,  the  doors 
between  the  salesrooms  and  the  auditorium 
can  be  folded  back,  and  both  the  main 
auditorium  floor  and  the  galleries  above 
added  to  the  display  space.  The  audi- 
torium was  designed  with  this  particular 
purpose  in  mind,  and  the  fioor,  instead  of 
having  the  usual  uniform  slope,  is  in  three 
levels,  one  above  the  other.  It  is  m  the 
auditorium  that  one  sees  the  decorative 
scheme  of  the  building,  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Sidney  Corbett,  Jr.. 
at  its  best.  The  walls  are  of  orange-brown 
rough  plaster.  The  newel-posts  terminat- 
ing the  railing  around  the  lower  level,  and 
the  posts  in  the  gallery  railings,  are  touched 
with  brilliant  bits  of  red,  yellow  and  black. 
The  chairs  are  painted  in  six  different 
colors^a  successful  bit  of  departure  from 
tradition,  which  does  much  to  save  the  hall 
from  the  usual  look  of  sombreness  and 
bareness. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  salesroom,  half- 
partitioned  from  it,  is  the  business  office. 
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and  at  the  other  end  is  the  shipping  room.  Hume,  an  expert  in  such   matters.     Mr. 

Adjoining    the    upstairs    gallery    are    the  Hume  also  designed  a  permanent  setting, 

secretary's  office  and  the  board  room,  where  which  can  be  varied  for  different  types  of 

the  directors  of  the  Society  meet  once  each  play.     At  one  side  of  the  stage  are  the 


TrIE  COURT  AH  SEEN  FROU  TIPE  STREET 

month  for  lunch  and  a  business  meeting,  property  rooms,  and  at  the  other  additional 

Xhe  rest  of  the  upper  floor  is  given  up  to  two  dressing-rooms.     There   is   also  a   kitchen 

iFOrkshops,  for  the  lamp-shade  and  costume  on  the  6rat  floor,  for  use  in  connection  with 

departments,  a  costume  storage  room,  and  the  board  lunches,  and  for  the  afternoon 

theater  dressing-rooms.     The  theater  stage  teas    given    weekly    by    members    in    the 

is    exceptionally  large,  and   was  equipped  auditorium. 

under    the    personal    supervision    of    Sam  It  is  the  workshops,  perhaps,  that  form 
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the  most  unique  feature  of  the  building. 
There  are  eight  of  these  grouped  in  the 
eastern  wing  of  the  building,  seven  of  which 
face  on  the  open  court.  Each  shop  has  its 
individual  lighting  system  and  water  and 
power  connections.  The  leaded  glass  win- 
dows and  the  stained  wood  of  the  side  walls 
add  a  decorative  touch  in  each  room,  but 
the  rough  brick  front  and  rear  walls  are 
reminders  that  these  are  craftsmen's 
quarters,  and  not  studios  of  the  bow-tie 
variety. 

Of  the  several  activities  of  the  Societv, 
that  of  the  sales  department  is,  of  course, 
most  important.  But  the  salesrooms  are 
more  than  mere  stores;  they  are  galleries 
which  show  to  buyer  and  casual  visitor 
alike  the  best  that  is  being  achieved  in 
applied  art.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
significant  point  to  be  noted  from  the 
permanent  display  here.  It  is  that  the 
exhibition  of  beautiful  objects  is  no  longer 
an  extra-normal  affair  in  the  life  of  the 
community,  but  rather  the  customary,  the 
everyday  thing.  Here  are  ceramics  from 
the  most  notable  kilns  in  this  country; 
silverware  and  metal  work  bv  the  most 
famous  craftsmen  in  these  fields;  jewelry 
designed  and  made  by  artist-craftsmen,  and 
not  by  "jewelers";  beautiful  examples  of 
the  new-old  art  of  batik- making;  small 
bronzes  by  many  of  those  artists  who  are 
putting  sculpture  again  among  the  great 
living  arts;  enamels  that  indicate  a  renais- 
sance in  a  long-neglected  art;  bookbindings 
by  experts  of  East  and  West;  and  cases  and 
cases  of  beautiful  textiles,  embroideries, 
and  designs  in  needlework.  Even  then  one 
has  told  only  a  small  part  of  the  story. 
That  Detroit  appreciates  the  good  things 
shown  (every  object  offered  for  sale  is 
subject  to  jury  selection),  is  proved  by  the 
sales  figures.  In  1916  the  Detroit  Society 
ranked  second  in  volume  of  sales  made  by 
such  organizations  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  of  $126,545.  The  gross  sales 
during  the  past  year  represent  an  increase 
of  60  per  cent  over  last  year.  Incidentally 
one  may  add  that  there  has  been  marked 
betterment  in  the  standard  of  taste  shown 
in  selection,  as  the  sales  increased.  That 
craftsmen  all  over  the  country  appreciate 
the  service  offered  is  shown  by  their  readi- 
ness to  maintain  permanent  representative 
displays    in    the    salesrooms.     They    have 


been  encouraged  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society's  display, 
a  permanent  exhibit  of  crafts  work  is  being 
purchased  for  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art 

Of  special  exhibitions  the  Society  has 
held  more  than  fifty  in  its  ten  years  of 
existence,  exclusive  of  its  many  one-man 
shows.  These  have  included  not  only 
the  finest  gatherings  of  American  crafts- 
work,  but  four  of  the  best  showings  of 
foreign  handicraft  that  have  been  brought 
to  this  country.  The  general  exhibition 
held  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building  last  November  was  specially 
arranged  for  that  occasion,  and  was  in  a 
sense  a  testimonial  of  the  craftsmen  to  the 
Detroit  Society.  In  the  four  months  since 
that  closed,  there  have  been  special  ex- 
hibitions of  the  jewelry  of  Grace  Hazen, 
enamels  and  ceramics  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Stabler,  the  printing  of  Bruce 
Rogers,  bookbindings  by  various  artists, 
and  Italian  furniture.  In  April  the  first 
larger  exhibition  of  the  year  was  opened, 
when  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Book 
Workers'  Guild  was  brought  from  New 
York.  Following  that  came  an  exhibi- 
tion of  costumes  and  designs  for  stage 
settings.  The  policy  of  the  Society  is  to 
vary  the  permanent  showing  by  occasional 
comprehensive  displays  of  the  work  of 
individual  craftsmen,  and  to  hold  three  or 
four  general  exhibitions  during  each  year. 

Next  to  the  sales  department  the  most 
important  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
actual  manufacturing  work  done  in  the 
shops.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  imi>ortanL 
For  it  is  here  that  the  Detroit  organiza- 
tion has  made  a  radical  step  forward,  by 
bringing  the  actual  workers  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  display  rooms  and 
lecture  hall.  At  present  the  several  shops 
are  occupied  as  follows:  one  by  Alexan- 
drine McEwen,  as  a  wood  carving  studio; 
two  by  Grace  Hazen,  jewelr>'-worker  (the 
first  out-of-town  craftsman  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  freely  offered  by 
the  Detroit  Society  to  recognized  craftsmen 
everywhere;)  one  by  Theatre  Arts  Mag- 
azine, a  publication  fostered  by  the  Society; 
one  by  J.  M.  Brumm,  furniture  worker; 
and  one  by  Sam  Hume,  director  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Theatre.  One  shop  is  set 
aside,  too,  for  advanced  students  of  the 
Detroit  School  of  Design.     When  one  adds 
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to  this  list  the  two  workshops  in  the  main 
building,  one  occupied  by  the  lamp-shade 
department,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
S.   H.   Fagan,  and  one  by  the  Costume 
Department,    one    sees    immediately    the 
wide   variety  of  activities   already   repre- 
sented.    It  is  hoped  that  a  bookbinder  and 
a  metal  worker  will  later  join  the  group. 
Ultimate  plans  include  also  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  printing  shop,   for  the 
production  of  the   Society's   publications. 
It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  Society  will  be 
able   to   draw   on   the   large   foreign-born 
population  of  the  city  for  workers  in   a 
department    of    folk    handicrafts,    similar 
to    that   so   successfully   organized    by   a 
Settlement   in    Boston.     Miss   Hazen   has 
formed  classes  for  instruction  in  jewelry 
work,  and  Miss  McE wen's  shop  is  given 
over  at  times  to  a  class  in  wood-carving. 
The  theatre  stage  is  in  effect  a  workshop 
for  actors,  scenic  designers  and  playwrights. 
The  incorporation  of  a  theatre  into   the 
Arts  and  Crafts  building  was  not  a  mere 
chance.    Beginning  with  its  Twelfth  Night 
Revels  of  six  years  ago,  the  Society  had 
taken  charge  of  the  production  of  several 
masques    and    plays,    and    the    Costume 
Department   had    extended    its    activities 
as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast.     Certain  mem- 
bers,    moreover,    through    the    extensive 
exhibition  of  modern  stagecraft  shown  in 
Detroit  two  years  ago;  had  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  theatre  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  any  comprehensive  grouping  of  the 
arts.     To  some  of  us  it  seems  the  most 
significant  event  in  recent  theatre  history 
that  an  Arts  and  Crafts  association  should 
thus  recognize  the  claims  of  workers  on 
the  stage.     It  means  that  the  other  arts 
are  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  that  art  which 
fell  lowest  of  all,  and  w^hich  was  last  to 
feel   that  spirit  of  new  life  and  progress 
which  swept  the  art  world  at  the  end  of  the 
centiury. 

Already  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Playhouse 
has  produced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society's  Theatre  Committee,  a  series  of 
plays  that  places  it  among  the  foremost 
art  theatres  in  this  country.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  too,  that  not  only  is  the 
Society  thus  bringing  its  backing  to  the 
theatre,  but  the  theatre  in  turn  is  bringing 
a  wider  community  interest  to  the  other 
Arts  and  Crafts  activities. 


The  other  important  work  of  the  Society 
is  to  be  found  in  its  lecture  series.  More 
than  fifty  lectures  have  been  given  under 
its  auspices,  and  it  has  brought  to  Detroit 
such  distinguished  speakers  as  Ralph 
Adams  Cram,  Arthur  W.  Dow,  May 
Morris,  Huger  Elliott,  Walter  Sargent, 
Lady  Gregory,  Laurence  Binyon,  and 
Granville  Barker.  Many  of  the  lectures 
have  been  given  at  the  auditorium  of  the 
Museum  of  Art;  but  now  that  the  Society 
has  its  own  hall,  the  lecture  work  will  be 
brought  into  even  closer  touch  with  the 
other  activities. 

To  certain  Eastern  cities  must  be  given 
the  credit  for  the  initiation  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  movement  in  this  country;  and 
the  Boston  Society  stUl  ranks  highest  in 
the  volume  of  sales  effected  for  exhibitors. 
But  it  is  the  achievement  of  the  Detroit 
Society  that  the  movement  is  now  being 
extended  into  new  fields;  that  there  is  a 
new  intimacy  between  workshop,  salesroom 
and  gallery,  and  that  a  new  art  has  been 
added  to  the  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  America.  The  new  building  of  the 
Society,  moreover,  is  not  so  much  a  final 
goal  as  a  promise  and  a  beginning  of 
broader  and  more  constructive  work  to  be 
done  in  the  future.  Splendid  as  it  is 
physically,  it  is  finest  of  all  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  its  possibilities  as  a 
center  of  art  activities  in  a  thriving  com- 
munity. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  held  on  April  24th,  Mr. 
Herbert  Adams  was  elected  President,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  J.  Alden  Weir  who  had  declined 
reelection.  The  other  officers  reelected 
were:  Vice-President,  Howard  Russell 
Butler;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Harry  W. 
Watrous;  Recording  Secretary,  C.  C.  Cur- 
ran  and  Treasurer,  Francis  C.  Jones.  It  is 
unusual  for  a  sculptor  to  be  President  of 
the  Academy,  but  Mr.  Adams'  distinction 
and  breadth  of  outlook  makes  his  election 
to  this  position  eminently  appropriate. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  following  were 
elected  Academicians:  Charles  Rosen, 
DeWitt  Parshall  and  Ernest  Lawson, 
painters;  James  E.  Eraser  and  Paul  Bart- 
lett,  sculptors,  and  Henry  Bacon,  architect. 


"BROOKLYN" 
DAMEL  CHESTER  FRENCH,  SCULPTOR 


"MANHATTAN" 
DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH.  SCULPTOR 


"CINTRA' 


BY  HANNAH  CORYELL  ANDERSON 


THE  plan  of  "Cintra"  an  old  country 
house  in  the  borough  ot  New  Hope, 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  general 
form,  so  strikingly  like  that  of  the  famous 
"Octagon"  ot  Washington,  D.  C,  that  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  if  both  were  not 
inspired  by  the  same  model,  a  wing  of  the 
beautiful  old  castle  Cintra  near  Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

The  beginnings  of  "Cintra,"  New  Hope, 
are  somewhat  shrouded  in  mystery.  Tra- 
dition says  that  it  was  built  by  William 
Maris  in  1816.  A  late  owner  of  the  house 
stated  that  fifty  years  after  this  date  he  was 
unable  to  find  in  New  Hope  a  man  who  had 
worked  on  the  building,  or  a  resident  who 
had  seen  it  in  course  of  construction. 
An  old  lady  from  a  neighboring  town  who 
lived  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old 
said  that  in  her  youth  she  had  seen  the 
house,  then  l>eing  built,  and  had  heard  the 
country  people  speak  of  it  as  "Maris' 
Folly."  This  name  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  greater  folly  perpetrated  by 
the  noted  financier,  Rolwrt  Morris,  whose 
palatial   home  "The   Hills."   planned   by 


Major  L' Enfant  and  partially  built  m 
Philadelphia  in  1798,  contributed  largely 
to  his  financial  ruin.  This  costly  un- 
finished building,  widely  known  as  "Morris' 
Polly,"  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  in  1799,  was 
taken  down  and  its  parts  were  disposed  of 
separately.  The  tradition  has  been  handed 
down  by  successive  owners  of  "Cintra" 
that  the  heavy  paneled  cherry  doors  with 
silver  plated  knobs,  on  the  first  floor,  were 
originally  a  part  of  this  house  of  Robert 
Morris. 

William  Maris  an  enterprising  busineaa 
man  of  Philadelphia  came  to  New  Hope 
about  1812.  In  a  local  history  he  is 
referred  to  as  a  "builder"  and  "manu- 
facturer" and  is  credited  with  having 
been  interested  in  constructing  in  New 
Hope  and  vicinity  several  factories,  « 
bank  building,  a  number  of  dwellings  and 
the  picturesque  wooden  covered  bridge 
which  from  1814  until  the  flood  of  190S 
spanned  the  Delaware  at  this  point.  He 
also  built,  near  New  Hope,  "Spring  Dale", 
an  interesting  country  mansion,  with 
octagonal  entrance  ball,  once  the  home  of 


Dr.  Charles  Huttnagle  who  was  the  first 
United  States  Consul  at  Calcutta  and  later 
United  States  Consul  General  to  British 
India,  and  was  also  the  owner  of  a  large 
and  nvtable  collection  of  curios,  brought 
from  the  Orient,  which  for  many  years 
were  on  exhibition  at  "Spring  Dale." 

From  recorded  deeds  it  is  known  that  in 
1816  William  Marts  bought  the  land  on 
^rhich  "Cintra"  stands  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  began  the  construction  of  the  house 
in  that  year.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
team  of  any  architect  who  may  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  his  building  opera- 


tions. His  niece  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  home  wrote  in  189S,  "  'Cintra,' 
built  by  my  uncle  will  always  hold  a  spot 
in  my  recollection.  My  father,  my  uncle 
and  Femberton  Hutchinson  of  Phila- 
delphia (who  was  then  consul  at  Lisbon) 
visited  the  castle  in  1814  (I  think)  and  my 
uncle  brought  a  plan  of  it  and  built  his 
home  from  a  wing  of  it  which  particularly 
attracted  his  admiration." 

"Cintra"  passed  from  the  possession 
of  William  Maris  in  1827  and  after  several 
ownerships  was  bought  in  1834  by  Elias 
Ely,  a  prominent  Friend  of  Bucks  County, 


Ftmnxylvania.  It  aulisequeiitly  titx.'aii]e 
the  [>roi)ert.y  ot  hix  son.  th«  late  Richard 
KliBH  Ely,  Emcj.,  whiHW  son  and  daughter 
Mr.  William  N.  Kly  and  M'las  Margaret 
W.  Ely  now  own  it. 

An  attrac-tive  site  was  chosen  for  this 
aubstantial  eountry  manxion.  On  a  slight 
eminence  with  a  charming  outlook  the 
apparent  height  of  the  house  is  increased 
liy  the  terrace  three  or  four  feet  high  on 
which  it  Htands.  It  is  placed  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  back  from  an  ancient 
highwav  which  connected  the  early  marts 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  a  deed 
dated  mo  tor  land  in  this  vicinity  this 
road  in  referred  to  as  "The  King's  Highway 
that  is  called  the  Y(«rk  Road."  Early 
travellers  passing  over  this  route  crossed 
the  Delaware  lliver  at  Well's  Ferry 
(eNtablishe.1  17«7)  now  New  Hope.  Pa.,  and 
Coryell's  Kerry  (estahlLshed  nS3)  now 
l.amhertville,  N.  J.,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.  Both  of  these  shores  from 
17(ia  to  1783  were  owned  by  the  Coryell 
family,  and  for  a  time  the  Pennsylvania 
side  shared  the  name  of  its  early  neighbor 
Coryell's  Ferry. 

"Cintra"  is  a  large  stone  house  with 


NEW  HOPE. 

walls  of  great  thickness  covered  with  i^ 
jcllow  pebble  dash.  Like  the  "Octagon" 
of  Washington,  it  is  fan-shaped.  Through 
the  front  door  one  enters  a  hall  of  oblong 
octagonal  shape,  the  two  longer  sides  being 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  house.  DiK>rs 
open  into  the  parlor  on  the  left,  the  dining- 
room  on  the  right.  Opposite  the  front 
door  are  double  doors  leading  into  a  hall 
eight  feet  wide  which  extends  through  the 
house.  At  the  rear  of  this  hall  are  entrances 
to  the  library  and  pantry  and  a  door  in  the 
centre  gives  access  to  the  back  piazza. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  cooform 
in  arrangement  to  those  beneath  them. 
Over  the  entrance  hall  is  an  octagonal 
bedroom.  A  narrow  corridor  back  of  this 
room  follows  the  outline  of  three  sides  of 
the  octagon  and  is  joined  at  its  centre  by  a 
hall  corresponding  to  the  back  hall  on  the 
first  floor.  There  are  large  bedrooms  over 
the  parlor  and  dining-room,  a  room  o\'er 
the  library  and  one  over  the  pantry  and 
china  closets. 

There  is  but  one  stairway;  this  is  in  the 
back  hall  and  rises  from  basement  to  third 
floor  where  there  are  store  rooms  and 
servants'  quarters. 
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In  the  basement  are  the  cellars,  "lobby" 
and  kitchen.  The  huge  fireplace  and 
Dutch  oven,  once  a  part  of  the  kitchen 
equipment,  have  been  walled  up  for  many 
years. 

The  interior  woodwork  throughout  the 
house  is  heavy  and  plain.  The  mouldings 
of  cornices,  window  and  door  frames,  chair 
rails  and  baseboards  are  quite  without 
ornamentation.  A  chair  rail  extends  along 
the  walls  of  the  library  and  halls.  The 
deeply  embrasured  windows  and  doors 
have  given  opportunity  for  elaborate 
paneling.  The  very  high  wooden  mantels 
were  replaced  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
marble  mantels  then  in  vogue. 

On  the  stairway  of  oak  are  white  painted 
spindles  and  a  slender  mahogany  hand-rail 
with  ramps  at  the  turns. 

The  solid  wooden  shutters  are  made  fast 
with  heavy  wrought  iron  hinges  and  bolts 
and  the  huge  key  and  hinged  latch-key  of 
the  front  door  bear  evidence  to  the  massive 
size  of  its  lock. 

From  the  stone  paved  porch  at  the  front 
one  looks  across  the  lawn  with  its  box  wood 
and  fringe  tree  to  fields  and  woodland  and 
low  hills  beyond,  a  landscape  of  lovely 
changing  color  from  the  soft  greens  of 
earliest  spring  through  yellow  harvest  time 
to  the  exquisite  tints  of  autunm.  The 
back  lawn  with  its  sundial  and  shrubs  and 
tall  shade  trees  is  flanked  on  either  side  by 
low  stone  buildings  covered,  like  the  house, 
with  yellow  pebble  dash.  These  buildings 
served  as  washhouse,  milkhouse,  "shop" 
and  smokehouse.  To  the  left  and  partly 
hidden  by  a  group  of  trees  are  roomy  stables 
and  carriage  house,  their  size  reminiscent 
of  the  times  when  one's  friends  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  with  their  own  family 
coach  and  horses. 

Customs  change  slowly  at  "Cintra." 
Neither  gas  nor  electricity  has  invaded  its 
ancient  walls.  Lamplight,  it  is  true,  has 
superseded  the  earlier  candlelight  in  illum- 
inating the  great  house  but  a  little  com- 
pany of  candlesticks  is  still  mustered 
nightly,  in  good  old  English  style,  to  light 
the  guests  to  their  rooms. 

Its  shingled  roof  and  heavy  stone  walls 
have  weathered  the  storms  of  a  hundred 
years  and  are  still  staunch  and  strong,  but 
of  the  splendid  old  white  pine  trees  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  neighbor- 


hood, were  grouped  about  the  lawn,  only 
two  are  left. 

The  King's  Highway  still  winds  past 
the  doors  of  "Cintra"  and  may  be  found 
on  modern  automobile  maps  as  "The  Old 
York  Road."  But  travellers  no  longer 
come  via  that  famous  short  cut  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  the  yellow 
coach  of  the  "Swiftsure  Line,"  the  ribbons 
proudly  handled  by  "Old  Yank,"  which 
covered  the  advertised  route  over  "  Coryell's 
Ferry,  the  only  Ferry  between  Newark  and 
Philadelphia  noted  for  its  Shortness  and 
Convenience  over  the  River  Delaware,"  in 
the  astonishingly  short  time  of  two  days. 
A  railroad  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
stage  line.  The  beautiful  Delaware  valley 
has  been  discovered,  and  led  by  the  pioneer, 
the  well  known  landscape  painter,  William 
L.  Lathrop,  a  colony  of  artists  has  settled 
around  Phillips'  Mills,  a  mile  or  two  north 
of  the  town  while  others  have  found  homes 
on  the  edge  of  New  Hope  where  Birge 
Harrison,  the  distinguished  writer  and 
painter,  spends  the  winter  months.  This 
busy  crowd  of  workers,  the  New  Hope 
group  of  artists,  bids  fair  to  bring  fame  to 
the  ancient  little  village  on  the  King's 
Highway. 

The  National  Arts  Club  with  the  desire 
to  promote  the  expression  of  American 
patriotism  in  art  has  offered  the  following 
three  prizes : 

I.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
design  of  a  medal  recording  the  distin- 
guished service  of  some  American  soldier 
or  sailor,  in  the  present  war. 

II.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
the  best  American  war  poem. 

HI.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
the  best  American  war  song. 

The  judges  of  the  medal  will  be  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Douglas  Volk,  Gardner  Symons, 
Robert  Aitken  and  J.  Massey  Rhind;  of 
the  poem,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
Joyce  Kilmer,  and  Edward  J.  Wheeler;  and 
of  the  song,  Walter  Damrosch,  Reginald  de 
Koven  and  Victor  Herbert.  The  compe- 
tition is  open  to  all  American  citizens, 
whether  native  or  foreign  born.  The 
designs,  poems,  and  drawings  are  to  be 
sent  anonymously  to  the  National  Arts 
Club  before  May  23d  and  the  winners  will 
be  publicly  announced  on  Decoration  Day.v 
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PENCIL  drawing  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  forms  of  artistic  effort 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a  facile  medium  of 
expression  always  well  within  the  reach  of 
even  the  most  humble  and  poverty  stricken 
aspirant  for  artistic  honors.  Paper  and 
pencils  are  as  we  know  in  every  home, 
boarding  house  or  temporary  lodging. 

The  Art  Museums  of  Europe  contain 
numerous  pencil  drawings  of  rare  beauty 
and  priceless  value  indicating  the  aesthetic 
heights  and  rare  artistic  achievements  to 
which  the  students  of  lead  pencil  technique 
may  naturally  aspire. 

In  America,  however,  the  artistic  possi- 
bilities of  the  humble  and  ever  present  lead 
pencil  are  little  utilized  and  seldom  properly 
understood.  Though  there  is  a  lead  pencil 
in  almost  every  persons'  pocket  and  there 
is  paper  suitable  for  the  artists*  use  on 
almost  every  table  throughout  our  broad 
land,  yet  this  universal  opportunity  for 
artistic  expression  has  been  till  now  very 
generally  overlooked. 

We  see  the  material  means  for  conquering 
fame  and  glory  on  every  hand  and  yet 
neglected,  because  the  opportunity  is  so 
wide-spread  and  far  reaching.  The  con- 
sumate  craftsmanship  of  great  artists  in 
times  long  past,  found  fitting  and  complete 
realization  in  lead  pencil  drawings  of  many 
and  varied  subjects. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  however,  the 
tendency  of  each  succeeding  group  of 
artists,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  has 
been  to  break  away  from  and  to  deride 
that  careful  workmanship  and  skill  which 
pencil  drawings  evidently  require.  Even 
the  most  accurate  of  our  draughtsmen  have 
employed  and  evidently  preferred  coarse 
and  crumbling  charcoal,  broad  sepia  washes, 
or  have  utilized  colored  chalks  and  ink  to 
render  their  impressions  of  natures'  varied 
forms. 

Only  within  a  very  recent  period  have  a 
few  of  our  students,  artists  and  designers 
rediscovered  the  possibilities  of  pencil 
drawing.  The  increasing  interest  in  decor- 
ative design  together  with  the  practical 
development  of  the  many  arts  allied  to 
architecture  and  our  varied  industries  has 


encouraged  this  revival  of  an  ancient 
craft.  The  very  limitations  of  the  pencil 
forces  the  student  to  search  out  in  every 
object  the  qualities  of  delicate  design  and 
simple,  effective  pattern. 

A  powerful  and  to  the  present  time 
unnoticed  influence  that  is  constantly  at 
work  to  foster  these  very  qualities  and 
encourage  pencil  drawing  as  a  method  of 
study  and  expression,  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Art  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

Many  of  these  teachers  are  gifted  and 
sympathetic  artists  who  are  faithfully 
engaged  in  fitting  their  numerous  pupils 
for  active  and  profitable  careers  in  practical 
employments.  They  know  full  well  that 
floundering  about  in  paint  or  charcoal  for 
a  year  or  two  is  usually  of  little  practical 
value  to  their  pupils,  and  is  often  a  means  of 
unfitting  gifted  students  for  many  profitable 
forms  of  artistic  endeavor. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  modern  cult  of 
pencil  drawing  is  Dr.  James  Parton  Haney, 
the  Director  of  Art  in  the  High  Schools  of 
New  York  City.  Dr.  Haney  demonstrates 
the  use  of  pencils  not  only  in  his  lectures 
before  his  teachers  and  at  his  normal  classes 
in  the  summer  courses  of  the  New  York 
University,  but  by  his  own  handwork  as 
well. 

In  vacation  time  whether  travelling  in 
picturesque  and  historic  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  or  sketching  in  artistic 
neighborhoods  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
this  enterprising  educator  of  our  future  citi- 
zens, this  enthusiastic  artist  and  well-trained 
designer  always  has  at  hand  his  pencils 
and  his  paper  to  record  the  fleeting  effects 
of  shade  and  sunlight  on  antique  castle 
walls,  to  depict  curious  landmarks  in  quaint 
old  cities  across  the  sea,  or  to  note  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  the  surging  billows 
and  rugged  hillsides  along  the  rock-bound 
shores  of  our  own  New  England  coast. 

As  illustrations  for  this  article,  we  have 
reproduced  three  of  Dr.  Haney's  drawings 
made  on  the  coast  of  Maine  in  which  one 
sees  clearly  demonstrated  the  peculiar 
possibilities  of  the  lead  pencil  in  landscape 
studies  and  in  sketching  out  of  doors. 
The  delicate  lines  and  simple  tones  em- 
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ployed  render  necessary  a  careful  limitation 
of  the  artiats' efforts;  and  this  very  necessary 
limitation  lends  an  added  charm  and  value 
to  the  finished  drawing.  To  quickly 
discover  and  frankly  acknowledge  the 
limitations  of  one's  chosen  material  is  the 
supreme  test  of  artistic  wisdom. 

Aa  Dr.  Haney  himself  has  often  stated, 
the  lead  pencil  is  a  very  special  medium  and 
like  other  mediums  has  a  technique  which 
must  be  well  learned  before  happy  ex- 
pression is  really  possible.  Upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  technique  depends  what 
may  well  be  called  the  structural  excellence 
of  every  sketch. 

No  success  in  pencil  work  can  be  hoped 
for  until  the  draughtsman  is  able  to  map 
out  with  a  few  light  touches  the  main  out- 
lines of  his  picture,  and  then  to  boldly  draw 
it  in  by  the  great  masses,  correct  in  their 
proportions;  and  so  definitely  to  present 
the  subject  that  no  redrawing  is  at  any  time 
required. 

The  timid,  hesitating  and  untrained  hand 
makes  of  necessity  a  timid,  hesitating  and 
unsatisfactory  sketch  or  drawing.  Mis- 
directed and  feeble  lines  accompanied  by 
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smudged  and  aimless  shadows  clearly 
announce  illiteracy  and  lack  of  education 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  makes  them. 

Pencil  sketching  must  be  keenly  and 
intelligently  analytical  and  not  at  all 
photographic  in  its  character.  The 
artists'  powers  of  observation  must  always 
be  developed  along  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  aspects  of  the  painters'  craft. 

The  writer  uses  the  word  "craft"  ad- 
visedly in  this  short  article  for  it  is  not  our 
purpose  at  the  present  moment  to  discuss 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the 
etherial  productions  of  a  great  poet  and  the 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  a  simple  honest 
draughtsman.  They  both  may  equally 
well  excell  in  the  fine  qualities  of  their 
craft  and  the  intelligent  application  of 
their  manual  skill. 

The  true  crafUmanship  of  Dr.  Haney 's 
work  is  interestingly  displayed  in  his  sketch, 
"The  Broken  Wave"  reproduced  as  one 
of  the  illustrations  for  this  present  artide. 
In  this  drawing  the  artist  has  represented 
by  skillful  strokes  and  touches  the  varying 
aspects  of  rapidly  moving  water.  The 
surging  swelling  undertow,  the  returning 
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rush  of  retreating  currents,  the  churning 
foam,  the  mighty  vastnesa  and  power  of 
the  stormy  aea  are  all  suggested  and  simply 
indicated  in  the  light  flowing  lines  and 
simple  tones  that  are  contrasted  with  the 
firm  dark  shadows  together  with  the  hard 
forms  and  outlines  that  indicate  so  well  the 
bold  savage  shore  of  Maine. 

The  enormous  weight  of  water  that  we 
know  a  moment  previously  dashed  high  in 
air  are  by  this  tlrawing  shown  as  slipping 
back  through  a  hundred  rivulets  into  the 
abysimal  depth  of  that  restless  and  tre- 
mendous ocean  from  which  the  next 
stupendous  comber  quickly  will  emerge. 
And  in  the  distance  a  single  firm  and  well 
chosen  line  marks  the  horizon  where  sky 
and  ocean  meet. 

Of  course  such  a  dramatic  display  of 
nature's  strength  and  power  b  not  a  good 
or  fitting  subject  for  the  beginners'  pencil. 
Drawings  that  depend  for  their  effect  on 
arrested  action  can  only  be  achieved  as  a 
result  of  months  and  years  of  careful  effort 
and  preliminary  training. 

The  artist  must  discipline  his  intellect 
to  the  quickest  comprehension  of  natures' 


forces  and  train  his  memory  to  retain 
exactly  the  most  individual  and  significant 
details  of  the  surging  undercurrents  and 
dashing  waves.  The  completed  picture 
must  indeed  exist  in  the  draughtsman's 
mind  in  all  its  essential  aspects,  as  the  result 
of  repeated  observations,  even  before  the 
first  lines  are  traced  upon  the  paper.  The 
thorough  craftsman  must  make  his  eye 
observe  with  quickness  and  unfailing 
accuracy  the  multitudinous  details  of  the 
scene,  and  his  mind  must  unfailingly  retain 
the  character  of  the  light  upon  the  massive 
rocks  and  boulders  drenched  with  the  salt 
spray,  the  hundreds  of  little  lines  of  color 
that  indicate  the  rivulets  which  drain  the 
rugged  walls  and  benches  of  primeval 
granite,  the  contrasting  whiteness  of  the 
churning  foam,  the  dark  shadows  of  the 
slopes  and  hallows,  the  rocky  strata  and 
massive  structure  of  the  shore,  together 
with  the  exact  swell  and  curves  of  the 
advancing  and  retreating  waves. 

On  one  hand  in  the  limited  gamut  of  the 
pencil's  tones,  the  artist  must  indicate  by 
the  firmest  and  blackest  strokes  the  rough 
and  rugged  character  of  the  shore  together 
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with  all  its  accidental  color.  And  as  a 
contrast  he  must  indicate  the  white  and 
foamy  surface  of  the  broken  wave  crests 
along  the  oceans'  edge  with  delicate  and 
elusive  lines  of  lightest  grey,  deftly  sug- 
gesting the  swirling  froth  and  lines  of 
bubbles  that  mark  the  whirlpools  narrowing 
circle  and  the  depth  of  swirling  eddys. 

Another  drawing  which  we  have  used  as 
an  illustration,  though  possibly  no  less 
difficult  of  execution  in  its  last  analysis,  is 
capable  of  being  studied  more  quietly  from 
nature,  and  in  a  certain  sense  more  at  the 
artist's  leisure  than  was  possible  with 
"  The  Broken  Wave."  In  "  The  Cliff  "  one 
sees  the  solemn  and  formidable  rampart 
of  the  rock  that  skirts  the  ocean's  edge, 
butressing  the  sand,  the  shingle  and  the 
upland  against  the  raging  and  restless 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  wild  rose  and  bayberry  by  their  frail 
leaves,  twisting  stems  and  waving  branches 
soften  the  hard  outlines  of  the  rock  and 
give  a  charming  play  of  light  and  color 
along  the  gentle  slope  that  tops  the  cliff. 
The  quiet  waters  of  the  little  cove  at  the 
cliff's  base  reflect  the  tones  and  colors  of 
the  wild  flowers  and  the  sky. 

This  interesting  contrast  of  form  and 
texture  furnishes  the  skilled  craftsman 
with  varied  motives  to  display  his  skill 
and  charmingly  record  for  us  the  quiet  if 
rude  and  sturdy  character  of  an  unknown 
cliff  and  cove  on  the  Maine  coast. 

In  the  same  remote  neighborhood  are 
the  old  flsh  houses  used  as  the  subject  of 
the  third  illustration  and  which  by  their  well 
defined  and  picturesque  flat  planes  seem 
natural  subjects  for  the  draughtsman's 
pencil. 

To  such  picturesque  treasures  as  these 
old  fish  houses,  all  beginners  in  the  art  of 
pencil  drawing  naturally  gravitate  and 
settle  down  to  study  the  quaint  and  rickety 
lines  of  the  time  worn  timber  work,  and  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  granite  stones  and 
boulders,  the  innumerable  little  crevices 
marked  by  deep  black  shadows,  together 
^th  the  sprawling  beach  grass  showing 
its  harsh  and  sword  like  lines  of  light. 

All  this  confused  and  bewildering  mass  of 
detail  by  the  trained  artist's  mind  is 
analyzed  and  simplified  to  meet  the  strict 
limits  of  lead  pencil  work.  Each  line  and 
shade   must   be  carefully   considered   and 


planned  to  suggest  or  represent  some 
characteristic  form,  outline,  texture  or 
atmospheric  quality.  By  the  craftsman's 
skill,  we  can  be  made  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  old  water  worn  planks 
and  piling  as  contrasted  with  the  sleek  well 
painted  row  boat  which  the  falling  tide 
has  left  high  and  dry  upon  the  shore. 

The  sand,  the  bristling  grass,  the  broken 
windows,  the  shingles  on  the  fish  houses 
and  the  time  worn  weather  boards  each  and 
all  call  for  a  certain  brief  accent  and 
summary  explanation  from  the  adroit 
artist's  hand  that  guides  the  pencil's  facile 
point. 

By  skillfully  selected  harmonies  and 
contrasts  the  well  instructed  craftsman  can 
make  the  paper  serve  now  for  the  sunlit 
surface  of  a  rock,  now  for  the  soft  and 
yielding  surface  of  the  sand,  or  make  it 
suggest  to  the  spectator's  mind  vast 
stretches  of  the  airy  firmament  and  distant 
vistas  of  receding  shores  and  hills. 

To  achieve  and  render  possible  all  this 
artistic  magic,  a  fine  analysis  is  always 
necessary  and  a  prudent  selection  and 
definition  of  nature's  charms  and  graces. 

It  is  this  necessary  process  of  selection 
that  renders  pencil  drawing  such  an 
excellent  exercise  and  training  for  students 
wishing  to  acquire  talents  that  are  of 
monetary  value  in  the  industrial  arts. 

In  former  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
kings,  princes,  monastic  orders  and  in- 
telligent ecclesiastics  encouraged  artistic 
culture  and  have  led  the  way  in  the  practical 
application  of  beauty  in  its  numerous  forms 
to  artistic  industry,  home  building  and 
home  embellishment. 

In  our  own  day  and  in  our  great  country, 
we  have  no  kings  or  princes  to  be  our 
artistic  leaders;  and  as  for  our  great  ec- 
clesiastics and  monastic  orders,  their  in- 
fluence is  nil  in  the  world  of  art.  If  our 
great  cities  are  to  be  made  beautiful  and  if 
American  homes  are  to  be  as  gracious  and 
as  lovely  as  they  should  be,  our  future 
citizens  must  be  properly  instructed  and 
well  trained  in  our  great  public  schools. 

We  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  in  the 
largest  city  of  the  land,  the  Director  of 
Art  in  the  High  Schools  is  himself  a  skillful 
craftsman  and  can  express  his  appreciation 
of  nature's  varying  moods  in  that  neglected 
and  simple  medium,  the  lead  pencil. 
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THE  WORK  OF  JOHN  J.  ENNEKING 

BY  RALPH  DAVOL 


THE  Memori&l  Exhibition  of  the 
paintings  of  John  J.  Enneking  of 
Boston,  held  at  the  Boston  Art  Club  in 
March,  commemorateil  an  artist  who 
developed  alung  original  lines.  Enneking 
was  a  modern  Romanticist  combining 
qualities  of  the  Impressionist,  Luminist 
and  Tonalist,  though  he  was  not  enrolled 
in  any  accepted  school.  Impatient  at 
dogma,  cult,  fashion,  he  could  not  tolerate 
the  trammels  of  academic  convention, 
the  crust  of  custom,  the  compulsion  of  ar- 
bitrary rules  controlling  the  classic  school. 
Emotion,  freedom,  idealism  flooding  his 
personality,  were  the  impulses  of  his 
artistic  self-expression. 

Depth  of  subjective,  primal  feeling 
creates  enduring  art.  Enneking  drew  in- 
spiration from  his  inner  consciousness. 
He  coordinated  light,  color,  mass,  line, 
into  a  unified,  lyrical,  liarmony — what 
Coleridge  called  "something  between  a 
thought  and  a  thing."  His  later  canvases 
are  exhalations  of  human  fancy,  as  subtle 
as  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  or  Keat's  "Ode  to  a 


Grecian  Urn."  These  exquisite  tone-poems 
in  half-light  are  like  Schumann's  "Trau- 
merie"  rendered  by  a  finely-trained 
orchestra  of  strings— never  the  blaUot 
fortissimo  of  a  full  brass  band. 

In  the  course  of  his  evolution,  Ennekinf 
came  to  see  with  both  the  outer  and  the 
inner  eye.  He  was  intensely  subjective. 
Turner  said;  "You  caimot  paint  a  land- 
scape and  leave  man  out."  Enneking 
succeeded  in  doing  this,  because  the  land- 
scape became  a  part  o(  himself.  Imagi- 
natively and  sympathetically  he  felt  the 
varying  moods  of  Nature— he  absorbed  and 
mirrored  her  soul.  The  definition  that  an 
artist  is  the  son  of  Nature  but  not  her  slave 
applies  admirably  to  him. 

Enneking  was  primarily  a  landscapist. 
but  he  was  capable  of  creating  a  masterly 
portrait,  as  proved  by  the  solitary  example 
among  the  forty  landscapes  of  this  exhi- 
bition—that of  the  late  F.  B.  Sanborn  oi 
Concord. 

Enneking  spoke  of  his  paintings  «» 
"impressions,"  though  he  could  hardly  be 
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called  a  ilisciple  of  Manet  or  Monet.  He 
was  a  devotee  of  art  rather  than  of  artbts. 
If  there  was  any  favorite  master  he  ad- 
mired, it  was  Monticellt,  who  "painted  with 
crushed    jewels."     When    he   had   learned 


the  spot.  He  made  glorious  sketches  in 
this  manner,  but  his  distinctive  canvases 
were  evolved  by  superimposing  his  inner 
emotions    in    the    quiet    seclusion    of    his 
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the  grammar  of  art,  chiefly  in  the  studio  of 
Daubigny  in  Paris,  he  e^tpressed  his  original 
ideas  in  a  technical  language  of  his  own. 
His  impressionism  was  not  merely  a  matter 
of  greens  and  violets,  yellow  lights  and 
purple  shadows,  nor  was  he  of  that  "cult 
of  the  innocent  eye,"  the  pleinatrinta,  who 
held  that  fleeting  impressions  should  be 
imprisoned    and   a  canvas   completed    on 


W'hen  working  on  his  sketching  grounds 
at  North  Newry,  Maine,  or  The  Stony 
Brook  Reservation,  Massachusetts.  Ennek- 
ing  would  go  forth  in  the  dew  of  the  day- 
break to  make  transcripts  a  premier  coTip 
of  the  physical  anatomy  of  a  hillside 
pasture  or  woodland  rill.  This  study  he 
would  set  aside  in  his  studio  perhaps  for  a 
year  or  more.     When  the  mood  was  upon 


him  he  would  transfer  the  study  to  a  large 
canvas,  preserving  the  essentials  of  the 
objective,  historic  copy  of  Nature  and 
adding  the  vital  emotions  he  felt  in  the 
presence  of  this  particular  landscape.  He 
elimioated  the  n  on -aesthetic  elements  by  a 
process  of  building  up  the  picture,  some- 
times in  several  layers  of  pigment,  and 
poetized  the  whole  subject,  enveloping  it 
in  a  film  of  luminous  waves  of  light,  attun- 
ing it  to  the  emotional  re-action  the  experi- 
ence inspired,  spiritualizing  it  by  thought 
and  love,  until  it  became  a  shimmering, 
transfigured,  tonal  harmony.  This  sump- 
tuous "  studio  version "  of  the  subject 
achieved  the  unusual  combination  of 
delicacy  and  power. 

Unity  is  a  pre-eminent  characteristic  of 
Enneking.  In  his  final  period  he  chose  a 
single  color  scheme  as  the  dominant  motif 
of  a  picture,  creating  symphonic  themes  in 
old  rose,  pale  green,  watery  blue,  pearly 
gray,  golden  russet. 

Three  aspects  of  sylvan  landscape  were 
especially  appropriated  by  Enneking.  First, 
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the  November  twilight  whea  the  autumnti 
sun,  glowing  but  chill,  crept  to  rest  behind 
gaunt,  sombre  oaks  to  which  the  list 
fluttering  leaves  were  clinging;  second,  the 
trout  brook  gurgling  through  carpeted 
woods  around  mossy  banks  and  Itcfaen- 
covered  rocks,  gathering  in  a  sparkling 
pool,  so  clear  you  would  wish  to  wade  in  it 
and  scatter  the  startled  fingerlings  to  their 
sheltered  nooks;  third,  the  wooded  intervilt 
with  wraiths  of  mist  rising  from  the  valley 
and  distant  mountains,  modeled  by  passing 
clouds,  visible  through  a  harp  of  quivering 
trees  aspiring  in  the  foreground.  These 
scenes  are  painted  in  quiet  half-light  for  he 
seldom  introduced  a  broad  expanse  of  sky, 
requiring  highest  luminosity. 

He  could  catch  the  elusive  humidity  of 
atmosphere— the  palpable  dampness  of 
the  mountain  valley,  the  mist  of  a  Spring 
morning,  the  vaporous  haze  of  Indian 
Summer,  the  moisture  of  the  winter  sno«-  ■ 
flake.  Enneking  loved  a  tree  with  the  { 
pantheistic  devotion  of  a  Japanese;  like 
Professor  Shaller,  he  felt  that  there  was  » 
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living  consciousness  beneath  the  shaggy 
bark  which  claimed  a  brotherhood  with 
man.  He  loved  trees  in  the  summer  "with 
their  wigs  on,"  in  the  Springtide  when  they 
lavishly  toss  their  peHumed  blossoms  at 
men's  feet,  in  the  autumn  when  they  wrap 
themselves  in  their  varigated  Paisley 
shawls,  in  their  winter  d6shabille. 

"Bare  ruined  choirs, 
Where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang" 

he  portrayed  in  palpitating  line  and  singing 
color. 

The  radiant  surface  of  the  earth  is  the 
temple  of  beauty  in  which  Enneking  wor- 
shipped and  felt  so  tensively  the  mysterious 
sensation  of  life. 

"One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  sages  can." 


Money  could  not  buy  Enneking.  He 
refused  munificent  offers  that  he  might  be 
his  own  master  and  work  out  his  finest 
ideals.  But  if  an  earnest,  ambitious,  single- 
minded  young  student  came  to  him  in  his 
studio  for  advice,  he  would  spend  half  a 
day  of  his  valuable  time  and,  stripping  off 
his  coat  in  his  enthusiasm,  would  deliver  a 
rapid-fire  dissertation  on  the  principles  of 
Art,  of  a  temperamental  richness  compara- 
ble to  Whistler's  Ten  o'clock  Lectures  or  the 
Conferences  of  William  Morris  Hunt.  His 
generous  and  genuine  nature  went  whole* 
souled  into  his  work.  That  is  why  his 
pictures  do  not  fully  reveal  themselves  at 
first  introduction.  Their  charms  unfold 
with  continued  acquaintance.  They  are 
treasures  to  the  Illuminat6s,  whose  receptive 
minds  and  understanding  hearts  grow  by 
daily  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
through  the  windows  of  the  soul. 
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THE  Society  of  Independent  Artists  held 
its  first  exhibition  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  New  York,  from  April  10th 
to  May  6th.  There  was  no  jury,  there  were 
no  prizes  and  the  exhibits,  over  1,700  in 
number,  were  arranged  alphabetically  by 
the  names  of  the  exhibitors. 

This  exhibition  was  supposed  to  meet  "a 
great  need"  in  providing  "a  place  where 
artists  of  all  schools  could  exhibit  together, 
certain  that  whatever  they  sent  would  be 
hung  and  that  all  would  have  equal  op- 
portunity." There  were  no  requirements 
for  admission  as  an  exhibitor  save  that  of 
membership  in  the  Society,  which  was 
freely  accorded  to  all  who  paid  the  initiation 
fee  of  $1  and  the  annual  dues  of  $5.  Indeed 
the  plan  of  equal  rights  for  all  was  extended 
even  to  the  choice  of  illustrations  for  the 
catalogue;  any  exhibitor  wishing  to  have 
his  or  her  work  reproduced  therein  had 
only  to  signify  this  fact  and  pay  the  cost. 

In  theory  this  had  perhaps  a  pleasant 
sound  but  in  fact  it  did  not  prove  practical. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  eliminate 
standard,  to  do  away  with  government. 
In  every  day  life  this  would  lead  to  anarchy 


and  chaos;  in  matters  pertaining  to  art 
the  result  was  no  less  painful. 

Naturally  a  great  many  of  those  who 
became  exhibitors  in  this  instance  had 
not  the  smallest  claim  to  the  name  of  artist. 
Consequently  a  great  many  of  the  pictures 
displayed  were  not  only  without  merit,  but 
without  significance.  Besides  these  un- 
trained, untalented,  self-constituted  artists, 
there  were  innumerable  exhibitors  of  that 
pitiful  class  who  possess  puny  capacity 
coupled  almost  tragically  with  large  am- 
bition, painters  who  lack  the  ability  to 
realize  their  own  incapacity  and  who  year 
after  year  have  doubtless  gone  on  produc- 
ing feeble,  immature  works,  a  class  ex- 
cluded from  the  exhibitions  upheld  to  a 
certain  standard.  Obviously  it  was  shown 
that  to  abolish  a  selective  system  is  im- 
practicable. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  result  could 
have  been  foreseen,  for  what  would  such  a 
practice  bring  about  in  other  walks  of  life? 
What  kind  of  a  concert  would  we  have  if 
any  one  who  willed  might  take  the  stage 
regardless  of  talent  or  training;  what  kind 
of  drama  would  we  have  if  every  playwright 
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was  given  a  hearing;  what  kind  of  reading 
should  we  have  were  every  writer  to  obtain 
publication?  Why  then  should  every  man, 
woman  and  child  regardless  of  gift  or 
training  be  given  the  privilege  of  free 
exhibition? 

It  was  said  that  by  these  means  the  public 
would  have  opportunity  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  real  state  of  contemporary  art  and  un- 
impeded make  its  own  selection,  but  the 
public  is  not  as  yet  sufficiently  interested 
in  art  to  be  willing  to  seek  out  flowers  in 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  wilderness  of  weeds. 
And  why  should  it,  time  is  surely  too 
precious  to  be  wasted  in  such  manner? 
Though  the  jury  system  is  by  no  means 
ideal  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in 
justice  to  the  public  a  first  weeding  should 
be  made  by  some  one  or  ones  of  trained 
experience.  There  is  still  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  thereafter. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  through  this 
system  the  door  is  closed  to  the  young 
artist  and  the  innovator,  but  with  the 
present  multiplicity  of  exhibitions  and  the 
eagerness  of  desire  to  discover  new  talent 
there  are  very  few  possessing  real  gifts 
who  are  not  given  the  opportunity  of  a 
showing.  Indeed,  sometimes,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  way  were  made  too 
easy  for  aspiring  youth  today,  as  it  is  in 
the  overcoming  of  obstacles  and  the  striving 
for  accomplishment  that  real  talent  is 
developed. 

To  be  sure  among  the  many  who  exhibited 
in  the  Grand  Central  Palace  were  some  of 
exceptional  ability  and  attainment,  but 
these  few  showed  to  poor  advantage  in  such 


bad  company  and  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions  of  light,  hanging  and  general 
environment.  Such,  an  exhibition  is  a 
mere  travesty  on  art,  a  sham,  and  an  out- 
rage to  the  noble  genius  which  has  given 
to  the  world  in  the  past,  many  magnificent 
works.  It  may  have  proved  of  value  in 
demonstrating  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
done  in  this  way,  but  even  so  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  experiment. 

The  public  has  been  taught  to  look  with 
respect  if  not  comprehension  toward  art, 
but  the  serious  minded  are  bewildered  by 
such  a  showing  and  the  standard  of  public 
taste  which  many  are  striving  hard  to 
improve,  is  distinctly  lowered  by  it. 

No  wonder  when  such  showings  are 
made  as  this,  legislators  and  men  of  busi- 
ness are  apt  to  say  that  they  do  not  want 
artists  as  advisors  in  matters  pertaining 
to  art.  No  wonder  there  is  a  tendency  to 
regard  art  as  a  luxury  and  unessential. 
It  is  in  such  light  that  exhibitions  of  this 
kind  are  found  to  be  boomerangs  wounding 
and  maiming  those  who  hurl  them  forth. 
The  art  of  the  ages  which  has  survived  has 
concerned  itself  with  beauty  and  has  been 
noble  and  dignified.  The  art  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  ugliness  is  not  art  at  all  but 
a  freak  manifestation  of  an  ailing  civiliza- 
tion, a  symptom  of  degeneration  in  ideals. 
It  is  well  to  be  catholic  in  one's  judgement, 
but  this  does  not  mean  the  abolishment  of 
standards  and  the  doing  away  with  ideab. 
It  means  rather  holding  fast  to  the  best 
and  claiming  for  it  preeminence.  Today 
more  than  ever  there  is  need  for  such 
insistence. — L.  M. 


THE  ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

BY  ADA  RAINEY 


THE  Art  Alliance  of  America  has  recent- 
ly attracted  the  interested  attention  of 
the  art  world  by  reason  of  a  highly 
significant  exhibition  of  textiles,  and  because 
it  has  acquired  new  galleries  and  business 
offices  which  provide  enlarged  opportunity 
for  encreased  usefulness. 

This   association   was   organized   nearly 
three  years  ago  under  the  inspiration  of  an 


altruistic  idea  made  practical;  its  aim  is  to 
provide  a  means  for  helping  artists  to  hdp 
themselves,  by  enabling  them  to  come 
in  direct  touch  with  the  buyer  of  art  prod- 
ucts. One  important  way  of  working  has 
been  to  provide  an  exchange  through  whidi 
men  who  want  illustrations  for  various 
phases  of  commercial  art,  for  advertising, 
posters,   illustrations   for   magazines,   etc.. 
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may  find  the  artist  to  supply  their  needs. 
This  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
much  exceUent  work  is  based,  and  which 
the  public  seldom  takes  into  account.  It 
is  an  important  part  of  the  art  life  of  any 
community,  for  it  represents  ideas  good  or 
bad,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  are  before 
the  public  constantly.  The  influence  of 
this  form  of  art  upon  the  mind  is  beyond 
calculation.  The  unconscious  influence  of 
environment,  the  "ads"  in  the  street  car, 
posters  in  the  subway  stations,  the  illus- 
trations of  our  magazines  and  books  is  the 
influence  of  immediate  and  of  quite  as  far 
reaching  importance  as  the  statue  or  mural 
decoration,  which  makes  more  emotional 
appeal  but  less  often  seen. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
activities  of  the  Art  Alliance.  The  arts 
of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  etcher 
are  of  paramount  importance.  Exhibitions 
of  portraits,  landscapes  and  decorative  arts 
have  already  been  given  and  several  im- 
portant exhibitions  are  in  contemplation. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Alliance  to  hold 
monthly  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the 
members — to  present  vital  expressions  of 
contemporary  life  by  men  and  women  who 
reflect  the  passing  and  permanent  feeling 
of  the  life  around  us. 

In  order  to  extend  the  scope  and  possi- 
bilities for  exhibitions  and  the  influence 
of  the  work,  new  and  enlarged  quarters 
were  found  necessary.  The  Art  Alliance 
has  just  been  installed  at  No.  10  East 
Forty-seventh  Street  where  it  has  a  large 
and  well  lighted  exhibition  room  with 
several  smaller  rooms  suitable  for  "one 
man"  shows  and  for  the  display  of  "arts 
and  crafts."  In  the  plans  for  the  extension 
of  the  work,  the  arts  and  crafts  will  hold 
an  important  place.  There  will  be  a  per- 
manent exhibition  room  where  the  best 
examples  of  craftsmanship  will  be  on  view. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  the  industrial  arts,  newly 
coming  into  recognition  in  America,  that 
the  Alliance  turns  with  keenest  interest  at 
the  present  moment.  As  a  nation  we  are 
becoming  aware  of  a  new  consciousness. 
Lake  a  youth  of  marvelous  physical  en- 
dowments, we  are  rousing  ourselves  from 
inaction  and  awakening  to  the  keen  delight 
of  creation  of  forms  of  beauty  and  utility. 
We  are  learning  that  we  can  make  beautiful 
the  objects  of  every-day  life,  we  are  design- 


ing textiles  that  express  this  newly  de- 
veloped power.  This  is  the  psychological 
moment  for  national  expression.  We  are 
perforce  cut  off  from  European  influence 
and  must  create  our  own  designs  for 
fabrics  for  our  interiors,  our  wearing  ap- 
parel, our  furniture  and  household  objects. 

An  interesting  coUection  of  textiles,  hand 
woven,  hand  printed  and  decorated,  has 
just  been  exhibited,  which  has  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  talents  and  possibilities  of 
American  artists.  The  great  variety,  origi- 
nality and  high  quality  of  the  fabrics  sub- 
mitted for  exhibition  was  astonishing. 
Textile  experts,  men  of  practical  commercial 
knowledge  and  scholarly  training  were 
united  in  the  expression  of  their  praise  for 
the  work  submitted.  The  prizes  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Blum  of  the  United 
Piece  Dye  Works.  The  test  of  the  best 
work  was  to  be  judged  by  the  beauty  of 
the  design.  So  unusual  was  the  quality 
of  the  textiles  that  two  of  the  judges 
generously  offered  four  additional  prizes 
of  $25,  each  to  supplement  those  already 
given.  The  judges  were  Professor  Arthur 
Dow,  of  Teachers*  College,  Columbia;  Mr. 
E.  Irving  Hanson,  of  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. ; 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Mayer,  an  exclusive  cos- 
tumer,  and  Mr.  M.  D.  C.  Crawford  of  the 
Research  Department  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  exhibition  opened  May  7th  and 
continued  three  weeks. 

It  is  such  work  as  this  that  the  Art 
Alliance  is  stimulating  and  bending  its 
energies  to  develop.  It  is  heartily  inter- 
ested in  giving  the  young  artist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  painting,  his  sculpture, 
his  decorations  and  his  designs  in  all  phases 
of  art  expression. 

Under  the  enthusiastic  and  capable 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Frank  Purdy,  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Ripley  Hitchcock,  first  Vice- 
President,  Mrs.  John  Henry  Hammond, 
second  Vice-President  and  a  Board  of 
Directors  of  men  and  women  well  known 
in  the  art  and  financial  world,  who  have 
given  generously  of  their  time,  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  means  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  well  equipped  galleries  for 
exhibition  and  business  direction,  the  Art 
Alliance  of  America  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  coming  art  devel- 
opment of  a  vitalized  America. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CONVENTION— 
THE  ALLIED  HOME  FURNISHING  INDUSTRIES 


ON  the  17th  of  April  a  Convention  of  the 
Allied  House  Furnishing  Industries 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
This  Convention  was  called  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  Furniture  Manufacturers  with 
the  object  of  emphasizing  the  need  of  a 
concerted  nation-wide  educational  propa- 
ganda centering  round  the  furnishing  and 
decorative  treatment  of  the  home  and  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  an  organization 
which  would  undertake  this  work. 

Represented  in  this  Convention  were 
institutions  of  learning,  such  as  Columbia 
University;  of  art,  such  as  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society,  the  Mural  Painters  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts;  and  of 
business  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  furniture,  wall 
paper    and    textile    manufacturers. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over 
to  educational  addresses  setting  forth 
the  various  avenues  through  which  public 
taste  in  home  furnishing  is  cultivated. 
The  speakers  were:  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Kent,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  Dr. 
James  Parton  Haney,  Mr.  William  H. 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McKnight,  Mr. 
William  A.  Boring  and  others. 

Mr.  Gilbert  urged  the  necessity  of 
quality  in  manufactures,  insisting  that 
sound  workmanship  went  far  toward  es- 
tablishing worth,  reminding  his  hearers 
that  quality  will  be  recollected  long  after 
price  is  forgotten.  He  spoke  against 
standardization  and  also  against  mere 
local  patronage,  insisting  that  the  purchaser 
should  only  be  satisfied  with  the  best  and 
that  our  American  manufacturers  should 
be  of  such  quality  and  design  as  to  chal- 
lenge all  competition,  the  possibility  of 
doing  this  he  instanced  by  the  work  in 
wrought  iron  by  Mr.  Yellin,  which,  without 
advertisement  and  solely  on  its  merit, 
has  found  and  is  still  finding  abundant 
and  constant  demand. 

Mr.  Kent  said  that  the  three  great 
factors  in  the  formation  of  public  taste 
were  manufacturers,  the  schools,  the  mus- 
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eums.  The  last  he  said  have,  until  com- 
paratively lately,  been  largely  purposed 
for  the  benefit  of  a  privileged  class,  but 
at  the  present  time  their  scope  is  greatly 
widened  and  they  are  now  meeting  the 
needs  of  many  rather  than  the  few. 

Mr.  Lucas  told  most  interestingly  of  the 
possibility  of  cooperation  between  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  art  workers 
and  manufacturers,  pointing  out  that  some 
of  the  present-day  designs  for  textiles  and 
for  ceramic  decoration  had  been  derived 
from  ancient  designs  found  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  He  abo 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  have  been  held 
exhibitions  of  contemporary  ceramic  art 

Dr.  Haney  told  the  manufacturers  that 
it  was  they  to  a  great  extent  who  estab- 
lished styles.  Taste,  he  said,  is  discrimina- 
tion made  through  repeated  choices.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  $500,000,000  were  spoit 
in  this  country  for  house  furnishings, 
every  dollar  that  was  spent  representing 
a  choice.  He  further  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  home  constitutes  a  permanait 
exhibit,  affecting  favorably  or  othtfwise 
the  formation  of  taste.  In  conclusion  he 
made  a  stirring  appeal  for  the  prevention 
of  piracy  of  design,  urging  that  steps  be 
taken  to  prevent  theft  in  this  field  which  is 
unfortunately  only  too  common. 

Mrs.  McKnight  spoke  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Women's  Clubs  and  urged  the 
need  of  education  among  women  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  house  fumbhing. 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  was  a  short 
series  of  industrial  addresses  by  wdU- 
known  manufacturers,  followed  by  infoimal 
discussion  with  regard  to  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  declared  need. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Fedei«- 
tion  of  Arts  told  of  the  success  of  the 
travelling  exhibition  iUustrating  some  fun- 
damental principles  of  house  furnishing 
and  decoration  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Federation  by  the  Art  in  Trades  Club  ol 
New  York  and  for  more  than  a  year  in 
circulation;  of  the  value  of  illustrated 
typewritten  lectures  which  can  be  drcu- 
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lated  ia  parts  of  the  country  where  author-  By  unanimous  vote,  the  Chairman  of  the 
itative  lecturers  can  not  be  secured;  the  Convention,  Mr.  Irwin,  was  authorized 
Bucceas  of  two  industrial  art  exhibitions  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  form  an  or- 
held  through  the  cooperation  of  the  manu-  ganization  in  which  all  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers in  the  National  Museum  at  facturers  represented  in  this  Convention 
Washington;  and  of  the  possibility  of  might  be  federated  with  the  purpose  of 
establishing  in  that  Museum,  under  Gov-  carrying  on  such  an  educational  propaganda 
emment  auspices,  a  permanent  shifting  as  had  been  proposed.  Further  a 
exhibition  of  industrial  art.  ment  will  be  made  later. 


■  H¥  ARTHUR  H.  WAVANT 
THE  DETROIT  ART  MUSEUII 
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OUR  YOUNGER  BROTHER  IN  ART 
AN  OPEN  LETTER 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  your  leading  and  able  Editorial  in  the 
April  number  on  "Frightfulness  in  Art," 
you  advance  the  view  that  "There  is 
furthermore  nothing  wrong  in  striving  to 
attain  expression  indepent  (the  italics  are 
mine)  of  form."  I  am  happy  to  see  that  a 
few  lines  further  on  your  endeavor  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  this  pestilential 
theory  when  you  say,  "It  is  impossible  to 
disregard  form."  But  in  advancing  the 
first  opinion  you  create  a  loophole  of  escape 
for  the  present-day  "Slacker"  in  the  study 
of  Art  who  is  infected  with  the  germ  of 
"Modernism" — that  which  is  fermenting 
in  all  the  Art  Schools  of  our  country,  and 
doing  untold  harm  to  the  earnest  and 
conscientious  student,  who  innocently  pre- 
sents himself  at  the  doors  of  our  academies 
with  a  trusting  faith  that  he  is  going  to  be 
prepared  worthily  for  the  struggle  in  life 
which  is  before  him  in  the  career  of  an 
artist. 

It  IS  high  time  that  the  painters  and 
sculptors  who  have  been  trained  in  their 
profession  should  lift  up  their  voices 
against  this  boisterous  fallacy  that  has 
been  promulgated  by  certain  critics  in  the 
press,  by  dealers  and  by  exhibitions  which 
are  searching  for  riclame,  and  by  a  few 
unbalanced  painters  who  have  never  been 


taught  how  to  draw.  Le  DesHn  ceM,  la 
probity  de  Part,  is  graven  upon  the  monu- 
ment to  Ingres  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ateliers  of  the  Couro  du  Soir  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris;  and  these  words 
are  stamped  indelibly  on  the  mind  of  the 
student  as  he  enters  his  class  room.  It  is 
very  easy  to  lightly  toss  aside  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  fellow  by  saying,  "I  am  not 
my  brother's  keeper";  but  have  we  not  a 
duty  to  our  younger  brother  in  Art  who 
may  look  to  us  for  guidance?  Many  may 
have  the  desire,  but  few  can  arrive  in  this 
most  difficult  profession.  We  all  know, 
even  the  most  untutored  layman,  that  a 
knowledge  of  form,  as  expressed  in  able  and 
skillful  draughtsmanship  always  will  give  a 
man  a  position  of  self  support,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  gifted  with  genius  to  express 
an  ideal  that  may  lead  to  fame.  After 
upwards  of  forty  years  in  the  practice  of  my 
profession  as  taught  in  the  finest  school  of 
the  past  century,  I  am  more  deeply  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the  uprightness  and 
usefulness  of  learning  how  to  draw;  and 
how  profoundly  it  is  our  duty  to  our  fellow 
to  instill  into  his  mind  a  respectful 
thoroughness   and  mastery  of  form. 

In  the  trip  I  have  recently  taken  across 
the  continent  I  have  been  sadly  and  deeply 
depressed  to  see  that  in  our  art  schools  the 
antique  is  cast  aside.  The  student  is  no 
longer  trained  in  drawing  and  studying  the 
immortal  Greek,  but  is  allowed  to  fumble 
from  misshapen  nude  models,  or  to  wallow  in 
paint  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  with 
neither  grace  or  skill.  I  consider  it  the 
duty  of  our  Federation  to  exercise  its 
powerful  influence  in  the  protection  and 
proper  guidance  of  the  art  youth  of  our 
country,  whose  future  is  being  jeopardized 
by  false  theories  and  misguiding  practices. 

Carroll  Beckwith. 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
April  12,  1917. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  THE  ULTRA  IN  ART 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Daingerfield  was  written  for  and  published 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute.  It  so 
ably  supplements  what  Mr.  Beckwith  has 
said  in  his  "Open  Letter"  and  so  exactly 
states  the  conviction  and  position  of  the 
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American    Federation    of   Arts    that   it   is 
reprinted  herwith  by  special  permission. 

"With  the  exception  of  Religion  there  is 
no  subject  more  familiarly  dealt  with  than 
Art.  Ask  anv  man  on  the  street  about 
religion  and  he  will  tell  you  all  there  is  to 
know,  he  will  deliver  a  complete  opinion 
for  his  own  guidance  and  for  others,  though 
he  may  never  have  studied  in  any  way  the 
profundities  of  the  subject  which  most 
nearly  touches  man — ^and  if  you  ask  the 
next  man  you  meet  about  art,  he  will 
pronounce  a  dictum  just  as  conclusively. 
He  'knows  what  he  likes'  and  for  him  that 
is  all  there  is  to  know.  He  believes  himself 
quite  on  an  equality  with  the  trained 
thinker,  the  student  who  has  given  his  life 
to  the  study  of  its  significance,  and  perhaps 
has  been  trained  also  in  its  practice  in  one 
form  or  another.  Flippant  familiarity  is 
assuredly  an  enemy  to  our  progress  in  art 
matters — it  is  a  sign  of  an  irreverent  atti- 
tude toward  a  subject  which  is  closely 
related  to  religion — to  life — to  culture  and 
to  the  high  aspirations  of  all  civilized 
humanity.  This  irreverence  is  dangerous 
enough  in  those  who  are  not  perfectly  in 
touch  with  art  life  and  development,  but 
far  worse  when  like  a  disease  it  attacks 
those  who  practice  professionally  in  any  one 
of  the  plastic  arts.  It  is  a  sad  outlook  when 
trained  workmanship  is  made  of  no  account 
— when  knowledge  is  displaced  by  impu- 
dence, and  the  crudest  productions  are 
hailed  and  acclaimed. 

"True,  there  are  many  approaches  to  the 
temple  of  art.  Thankful  we  are  that  it  is 
so,  but  standards  which  have  endured  the 
test  and  criticism  of  the  centuries  may  not 
'Wisely  be  put  aside — the  outre  applauded 
merely  because  it  is  outre.  The  gibberings 
of  an  idiot  never  edify — ^and  with  these 
thoughts  dominant  we  may,  with  some  hope 
of  useful  decision,  look  carefully  into  that 
w^hich  is  produced  and  that  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  younger  generation  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  exhibitions,  which  with 
great  prodigality  offend  the  eye. 

"Teaching  has  in  former  times  meant 
the  imparting  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
l>ased  upon  the  best  which  has  preceded  it. 
As  humble  a  party  as  Michel  Angelo  was 
content  to  study  the  antique  in  the  Medici 
Gardens,  and  Titian   listened   intently  to 


the  trained  opinion  of  the  Bellini — and 
the  training  of  these  yesterdays  was 
intended  to  fill  the  mind  with  laws,  princi- 
ples and  truths  that  were  proved  by  the 
practice  and  had  endured  the  test  of  long 
years  of  time.  Further,  this  teaching  was 
designed  to  train  the  hand  that  it  might 
express  not  only  the  information  already 
acquired,  but  that  deeper,  more  significant 
mystery,  the  emotional  self.  By  such 
processes  and  practices  the  world  has  been 
enriched  by  the  long  roll  of  noblemen  in 
art,  and  untold  treasure  of  human  ac- 
complishment. 

"Today  we  seem  to  say — speaking  with 
the  voice  of  extreme  youth — ^and  alas!  in 
some  cases  in  the  voice  of  those  who  should 
know  better — all  this  is  old  fashioned  and 
unnecessary,  because  it  is  something  ac- 
quired, added  to  one's  self  and  is  not 
natural.  Drawing,  they  contend,  is  not 
necessary  because  form  imprisons  and 
prevents  liberty — paint  as  a  hod  carrier 
would — without  attempt  at  beauty  of 
pigment,  or  touch,  or  quality  of  surfaces. 
Let  no  dogma  of  law  of  color  bind  your 
self-expression,  but  put  down  color  as  you 
will  and  it  becomes  beautiful  because  it  is 
natural — ^its  beauty  will  be  discovered  if 
you  will  destroy  in  yourself  all  preconcep- 
tion which  has  come  to  the  human  being 
in  the  education  of  the  centuries — which  is 
merely  the  chatter  of  anarchistic  monkeys. 

"The  solemnity  of  bursting  shells  is 
teaching  France  how  far  she  had  slipped  in 
a  downward  path — ^and  we,  who  have  not 
yet  advanced  far  enough  along  the  upward 
path,  should  set  a  millstone  about  the  necks 
of  those  who  mislead  our  talented  youth — 
male  and  female — and  drown  them  in  the 
abysmal  pool  of  their  own  irreverence  and 
ignorance. 

"For  that  which  is  good  in  art  is  that 
which  is  obedient — that  which  is  beautiful 
is  that  which  is  reverent — obedience  to  law, 
order,  principle, — reverence  toward  that 
which  is  behind,  above  and  transcends 
law— God!" 

Elliott  Daingerfield. 


A  collection  of  landscapes  by  John  F. 
Carlson,  painted  for  the  most  part  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  was  exhibited 
recently  in  the  Corcoram  Gallery  of  Art 
at  Washington. 
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HANDICRAFT 

EXHIBITION 

AT   BALTIMORE 


NOTES 

A  comprehensive  exhi- 
bition of  handicrafts  was 
set  forth  at  the  Peabody 
Institute,  Baltimore,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Handicraft  Club  of  that 
city  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the 
greater  part  of  May.  This  exhibit  occupied 
two  large  galleries  and  the  work  was  not 
only  well  selected,  but  delightfully  dis- 
played. There  were  beautiful  tapestries 
from  the  Herter  looms,  as  decorative  in 
design,  as  charming  in  color  and  as  fine  in 
workmanship  as  were  those  tapestries 
woven  in  Flanders  centuries  ago.  There 
was  a  wonderful  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
embroidery  wrought  with  patience  and 
artistic  skill.  There  were  beautiful  vases 
from  the  Rookwood  jwttery,  from  Byrd- 
cliffe  and  from  other  famous  American 
potteries.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  tiles 
from  the  Enfield  Pottery.  Miss  Elsie 
Ingle  and  Miss  Elinor  Sweringen  of  Balti- 
more exhibited  exquisite  book  binding. 
From  Frank  Gardner  Hale,  Miss  Grace 
Hazen  and  others  came  jewelry  finely 
designed  and  made.  There  was  excellent 
work  in  copper  and  other  metals.  Charles 
J.  Connick's  beautiful  stained  glass,  de- 
signed and  executed  in  the  spirit  of  the 
finest  glass  of  the  middle  ages,  was  shown 
by  means  of  autochromes  lighted  from 
within.  Samuel  Yell  in  and  Thomas  Goo- 
gerty  both  showed  admirable  work  in 
wrought  iron.  Mr.  Yellin's  was  chiefly 
designed  for  architectural  purposes  and 
of  an  especially  high  order  of  excellence. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  useful 
articles  shown  which  were  in  reality  works 
of  art  possessing  much  beauty  but  for  this 
reason  none  the  less  useful. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  large  gallery  was 
arranged  a  collection  of  work  in  sculpture, 
ornamental  and  decorative  compositions 
such  as  fountains,  sun  dials  and  the  like, 
by  Edward  Berge  of  Baltimore,  which  in 
their  floral  and  foliage  setting  lent  charm 
and  effectiveness  to  the  gallery  as  a  whole. 
The  second  gallery  was  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  institutional  work,  work 
done  under  the  auspices  of  Denison  House 
in  Boston,  the  Old  Colony  Union  of  Cape 
Cod,  the  Italian  School  of  Lace  Makers  of 
New   York   and   similar   organizations   as 


well  as  by  the  schools  and  asylums  for  the 
handicapped,  the  blind  and  the  feeble 
minded.  Among  the  last  the  exhibit  from 
the  institution  for  the  colored  insane  was 
most  notable.  Excellent  work  came  from 
the  children  of  the  Baltimore  Play  Gounds 
Association  and  most  interesting  of  all  was 
work  done  by  the  parents  of  these  children, 
the  majority  immigrants  from  other  lands. 
The  value  of  such  work  far  exceeds  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  the  separate  articles, 
standing  as  it  were,  for  inherent  ability, 
love  of  art,  and  ideals  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  exhibition  was  assembled  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Emily 
Graves,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Handicraft  Club  of  Baltimore,  and  affords 
good  reason  for  faith  in  the  development  of 
art  in  our  land. 

L.  M. 


ART   IN 
CHICAGO 


Pageantry,  the  trinity  of 
the  arts  of  design,  music 
and  the  dance,  is  engaging 
the  activities  of  local  art  circles  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  suburbs.  In  addition  to 
the  historic  Pageant  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
arranged  by  the  Prairie  Club  to  promote 
an  interest  in  the  proposed  national  part 
on  the  Indiana  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
there  are  patriotic  pageants  for  Inde- 
pendence Day  celebration,  and  heroic 
scenes  staged  by  the  public  schools  and 
Play  Directors  of  the  Field  Houses  in  the 
small  parks.  All  this  pK)pular  work  neces- 
sitates the  study  of  costume  and  old 
pictures,  the  need  of  a  dramatic  director, 
music  conductor,  master  of  the  dance,  and 
an  accessory  body  of  craftsworkers  supply- 
ing costumes  and  the  many  articles  of  the 
periods  presented.  It  has  been  of  value  in 
the  art  schools  and  in  the  art  departments 
of  public  instruction,  showing  the  connec- 
tion of  the  applied  arts  to  daily  life. 

Leon  Bakst's  paintings  and  drawings  at 
the  Arts  Club  opened  with  a  lecture  by 
Martin  Bimbaum  was  the  significant 
occasion  for  the  past  month.  Mrs.  Chaun- 
cey  J.  Blair*s  collection  of  rare  Chinese 
paintings,  pottery  and  curios  has  contrib- 
uted generously  to  a  permanent  exhibit  of 
oriental  treasures. 

The  Arts  Club  and  its  associate  The 
Artists'    Guild    promise    to    maintain   an 
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interest  all  Summer  for  the  passing  guests 
who  stop  a  day  in  the  city  to  see  galleries 
and  visit  the  Art  Institute. 

One  of  the  American  Fed- 
THE  GOOD      ^^^^j^^  ^1  j^^  travelling 

^^  ^^         exhibitions  of  oil  paintings 
EXHIBITION     ^^     recenUy     shown     in 

Thomas ville,  Ga.,  where  it  awakened  much 
interest  and  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  Secretary  of  the  art  organization  at 
Thomasville,  under  whose  auspices  the 
exhibition  was  held,  personally  visited 
all  the  schools  telling  the  pupils  about  the 
exhibition  and  urging  individual  attend- 
ance. Every  class  of  the  puplic  school 
visited  the  exhibition  with  their  teachers 
during  the  school  hours  for  an  hour.  A 
talk  was  given  to  each  class  about  the 
pictures  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  art  and 
manual  training  courses  in  the  school 
system  another  year. 

The  children  gave  expression  to  pleasure 
and  demonstrated  real  interest  by  return- 
ing independently  and  in  groups  of  from 
three  to  sixty,  time  and  again.  One  of  the 
teachers  wrote:  "I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  this  Art  Exhibit  has  been 
to  me,  not  only  for  the  value  to  myself,  but 
more  especially  for  the  real  good  the 
children  have  gotten  out  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  best  educational  features 
that  has  come  to  this  town  in  years,  for 
any  one  who  is  taught  to  see  more  gets 
more  out.  of  life,  and  when  one  has  been 
taught  to  see  beauty,  then  does  he  have 
more  to  help  him  to  over-balance  life's 
unhappiness. 

"When  I  was  coming  home  from  the 
Exhibit,  the  other  evening,  just  at  dusk, 
two  boys,  perhaps  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age,  lay  stretched  out  on  a  bit  of  grass  near 
the  road.  They  did  not  hear  me. 
Do  you  see  it?'  says  one. 
'Yes,  and  I  see  another  star,  too.' 

***Gee,  but  don't  you  wish  you  could 
paint  it  like  that  man  painted  the  moon?' 

"*  What  Moon?'  I  asked,  coming  into  the 
conversation  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  we 
inhere  strangers,  and  yet  kin  in  a  love  for 
certain  things. 

"*The  moon  in  the  picture  down  at  the 
exhibition.' 


(<  < 


(<< 


<«i' 


Was  it  pretty?* 

"*Yes,  and  kind  of  funny,  too.' 

"'How.?' 

**  *You  couldn't  see  anything  and  yet  you 
could  see  a  tree  and  some  more  trees 
away  off.' 

"  *  And  a  road,  too,'  said  No.  2. 

"I  left  as  uncermoniously  as  I  had 
arrived,  but  I  believe  those  boys  felt  the 
real,  soft,  hazy  eventide  in  Nature  more 
keenly,  for  the  beautiful,  mysterious  eve- 
ning that  some  artist  taught  them  to  see." 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 
IN   ROME 


In  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Academy  in 
liome,  recently  published. 
Dr.  Jesse  Benedict  Carter, 
Director,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Imperial  City  in  war  time  as  well  as  an 
account  of  how  the  Academy  is  going  for- 
ward in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  conditions 
both  physical  and  financial.  He  says, 
**The  city  has  come  into  its  own  again,  the 
*contradini'  as  visitors  'seeing  Rome  first,' 
peasants  from  the  Abruzzi  and  Sardinian 
fishermen  in  full  costume  on  the  Corso, 
the  Pantheon  admired  by  the  people  of 
Calabria,  the  Forum  visited  by  peasants 
from  Scanno.  The  Villa  Mirafiore  is  now 
a  training-school  with  workshops  for  the 
soldiers  who  have  lost  arms  or  legs.  Stu- 
dent-travel and  taking  of  measurements 
and  photographs  have  become  almost 
impossible  under  war  conditions,  and  yet 
the  Academy  has  continued  its  work,  with 
even  two  more  students  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

**We  thus  step  forward,"  says  the  report, 
"into  the  new  year,  with  our  budget  still 
further  cut,  grimly  determined  to  make  it 
go,  but  we  have  a  steadily  growing  con- 
viction that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of 
our  economies.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts 
and  our  work  cannot  be  seen  face  to  face, 
it  may  be  difficult  to  cause  others  to  share 
this  conviction;  and  yet,  somehow,  we  feel 
that  things  are  about  to  change,  and  that 
our  great  and  prosperous  country  will  soon 
take  a  proper  pride  in  what  we  are  doing 
and  what  we  stand  for,  and  that  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  carry  out  the  dreams  of 
our  Founders,  occupying  all  of  our  proper- 
ties to  the  universal  service  of  Art  and 
Letters  and  the  glory  of  our  country  in  a 
foreign  land." 
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The  April  issue  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  is  full  of 


IN    ENGLAND 


interest.  It  opens  with  a 
letter  from  Thomas  H. 
Mawson,  the  well  known  city  planner  of 
Great  Britain,  to  Prof.  Pray,  of  the  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  with  reference  to 
the  retrospect  and  prospect  of  landscape 
architecture  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  seen 
that  in  spite  of  the  war  interest  continues 
in  this  art  but  with  a  difference.  In  the 
future,  Mr.  Mawson  thinks,  much  will  be 
directed  "toward  the  creation  of  beautiful 
cities  rather  than  the  increase  of  private 
domains"  and  that  "the  most  ardent 
workers  in  this  really  social  movement  will 
be  the  rich  who  through  community  of 
suffering  have  come  to  understand  their 
fellows  as  never  before."  This  is  one  of  the 
"slightly  redeeming  features,"  Mr.  Mawson 
believes,  of  the  terrible  war  into  which 
Europe  has  been  plunged. 

In  Cambridge  he  found  young  soldiers 
"gazing  in  admiration  at  the  beautiful 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  buildings." 
"What  then,"  he  thought,"  would  be  the 
point  of  view  of  those  young  fellows  when 
they  saw  the  majestic  medieval  cities  of 
France.?"  "Certainly,"  he  declares,  "they 
will  come  back  filled  with  a  divine  discon- 
tent for  much  they  see  in  our  towns  at 
home  and  a  great  determination  that,  in 
evidences  of  civic  pride  and  self-respect, 
we  shall,  in  the  future,  come  short  of  no 


one. 


>t 


Mr.     Mawson's    letter    is 

CITY   ILANNING;   ,,  ,1  ..11 

1916  followed  by  an  article  by 
George  B.  Ford  on  what 
w^as  accomplished  in  city  planning  during 
the  year  1916,  which  is  full  of  information 
and  significance.  Mr.  Ford  says:  "The 
past  year  was  one  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance to  the  cause  of  city  planning.  Of 
the  fifty-odd  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  twenty-two  have 
made  a  distinct  and  notable  contribution, 
in  the  past  year  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
volume  of  city  planning,  history  and 
achievement.  Of  the  cities  of  from  25,000 
to  100,000  population,  which  number  about 
200,  twenty-nine  may  be  counted  on  the 
roll  of  those  that  have  made  important 
and  constructive  advances  in  city  planning 
during  the  same  period.     A  large  number 


of  cities  and  towns  of  less  size  have  to  their 
credit  accomplishments  which,  in  the  mass, 
are  by  no  means  of  small  importance.  In 
Canada,  despite  the  preoccupation  of  the 
people  of  the  cities  with  the  war,  Thomas 
Adams,  Town-Planning  Advisor  of  the 
Committee  of  Conservation,  reports  a  wide- 
spread interest  and  activity  there,  both  in 
the  formulation  and  passage  of  laws  and  in 
organization  for  constructive  work.  In 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  France  and 
England,  which  countries  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit  in  the  course  of  the 
past  three  months,  city  planning  is  not 
only  alive,  it  is  making  enormous  strides, 
as  evidenced  in  the  work  which  I  saw  under 
way  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Limoges, 
Rheims,  and  in  London,  not  to  mention 
numerous  lesser  places.  In  India,  even 
where  one  would  be  led  to  expect  but  little, 
British  enthusiasm  for  city  planning  has 
roused  the  great  and  congested  cities,  such 
as  Madras,  Bombay  and  Culcutta,  to  a 
realization  of  their  city  planning  needs, 
and  we  are  regularly  in  receipt  of  reports  of 
progress  being  made  there — progress  which 
indeed  would  put  many  of  our  proud 
American  cities  to  shame.  The  city 
planning  movement  has  never  enjoyed  a 
more  hopeful,  indeed  more  constructive 
year  than  that  just  past." 

In  conclusion  he  adds,  "We  cannot  help 
but  be  inspired  by  the  splendid  showing 
which  the  nations  of  the  world,  and,  in 
particular,  our  own  country,  have  made 
during  the  last  year.  To  those  of  us  who 
have  been  at  work  in  city  planning  during 
the  past  year,  and  who  have  come  gradually 
to  a  realization  of  its  importance,  it  is  our 
duty,  I  will  say  more,  it  is  our  privilege,  to 
spread  the  gospel  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  land.  A  great  campaign  of  education 
of  the  general  public  to  the  urgency  of 
planning,  either  through  the  medium  of  a 
national  bureau  of  city  planning  or  throu^ 
the  private  organizations,  is  vitally  neces- 
sary." 


PLAYGROUNDS 


In  writing  of  Playgrounds 


IN   PARKS 


in 


Parks  from  the  de- 
signers' standpoint,  F.  L. 
Olmsted  in  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Park  Super- 
intendents, at  New  Orleans  last  fall,  just 
published  in  Landscape  Architecture  gives 
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this  excellent  advice:  "First,  make  your 
playgrounds  as  shipshape  and  orderly  and 
as  attractive  in  appearance  as  you  can — 
wherever  they  are  placed.  Second,  com- 
bine them  as  far  as  practicable  with  facili- 
ties of  other  kinds  of  recreation  not  pri- 
marily dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
scenery;  but  still  make  that  scenery  as 
pleasant  as  you  can  without  waste  or  loss 
of  practical  eflBciency.  Third,  when  deal- 
ing with  any  piece  of  park  land  the  prime 
purpose  of  which  is  to  give  enjoyment  by 
its  beauty,  do  not  on  any  account  thrust 
into  it  a  playground  or  any  other  so-called 
'improvement'  which  will  impair  its 
beauty." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for 
us  in  the  East  to  think  of 

NEW   MEXICO     s^^^  p^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

centers  of  America,  and  yet  so  it  would 
seem  to  be.  Mrs.  Harry  Wilson,  Librarian 
of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology^  at 
Santa  Fe  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  has  recently 
issued  this  very  interesting  statement  in 
regard  thereto.     She  says: 

*'If  some  one  had  spoken  of  Santa  Fe 
in  any  drawing-room  of  New  York  or 
Washington  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
silence  would  have  fallen,  for  all  w^est  of 
the  Mississippi  river  was  an  unknown  land 
— a  colony  of  Spain — farther  away  from 
the  life  of  the  East  than  London  or  Madrid. 
Yet  here  stood  the  palace  of  the  Spanish 
governors  already  centuries  old  with  much 
of  romance  and  history  clinging  about  its 
gray  walls,  and  little  mission  churches 
dotting  all  the  desert  land  were  becoming 
depositories  of  pictures  and  silver,  books 
and  tapestries  brought  from  the  old  land 
to  beautify  and  adorn  the  new. 

"Many  of  those  very  things  now  in  the 
homes  of  collectors  are  bringing  pleasure 
to  lovers  of  the  arts  of  the  past,  while 
the  old  palace — now  the  Museum  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  has  set  aside  its 
reception  room  for  the  study  of  the  art  of 
the  present.  Here  the  tourist  who  has  a 
lialf  hour  to  spare  may  spend  satisfying 
moments  with  the  work  of  men  whose 
names  are  known  from  coast  to  coast; 
a.nd  now  if  one  should  mention  Santa  Fe 
in  any  gathering  of  the  wise  and  learned 
in   this  country  there  would  certainly  be 


some  one  present  who  knew  of  its  position 
as  an  art  center.  In  the  homes  and 
galleries  of  connoisseurs  in  both  East  and 
West  hang  valuable  canvases  painted  under 
the  spell  of  New  Mexico's  blue  sky  and  clear 
atmosphere — and  first  exhibited  in  the  old 
palace.  The  list  of  exhibitors  shows  that 
men  and  women  of  many  lands  have  re- 
sponded to  the  charm  of  the  country  and 
the  quaint  little  old-world  town  that  is  the 
oldest  capital  in  the  United  States.  Lo- 
tave,  the  Flemish  genius,  whose  murals 
make  beautiful  the  Museum  rooms:  Vierra, 
who  is  now  at  work  on  the  murals — planned 
by  the  late  Donald  Beauregard  for  the  new 
Museum:  Fleischer;  Henri,  to  whom  the 
personality  of  the  Indian  has  made  so 
strong  an  appeal:  Warren  Rollens,  whose 
Zuni  landscapes  so  well  interpret  that  land 
of  mystery;  Gerald  Cassidy;  H.  P.  Berlin; 
Kenneth  Chapman;  W.  P.  Henderson; 
Sheldon  Parsons — ^all  of  these  have  or 
have  had  studios  in  the  patio  of  the  palace. 
The  famous  Taos  artist  colony  including 
such  names  as  Sharp,  Blumenschein, 
Philips,  Couse,  Dunton,  Myers  and  Bern- 
inghaus — ^all  familiar  to  lovers  of  Western 
art,  have  for  years  showed  their  work  here 
before  sending  it  *out'  to  the  big  exhi- 
bitions. 

'*And  now  new  names  must  be  added, 
for  within  the  last  two  years,  artists  return- 
ing from  Europe  because  of  the  war,  have 
come  to  paint  the  West  and  their  paintings 
have  been  shown  first  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burt  Harwood, 
Misses  Margaret  and  Elizabeth  McCord 
and  Julius  Rolshoven  of  Paris;  Mrs.  Wins- 
low  Skinner  and  Grace  Ravlin  of  Florence; 
C.  F.  Musgrave  of  London,  looking  for  new 
aspiration,  have  found  it  here.  Here  also 
Walter  Ufer,  Victor  Higgins  and  Royal 
Milleson  found  the  subjects  for  those 
canvases  that  now  grace  the  municipal 
collection  of  their  native  city,  Chicago. 

"So  great  is  the  demand  for  exhibition 
space  that  the  Museum  is  now  erecting  a 
beautiful  new  building — ^a  replica  of  the 
Spanish  mission  on  the  rock  of  Acoma — 
whose  principal  feature  will  be  a  modem 
and  perfectly  equipped  art  gallery.  This 
building  will  supplement  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  itself  the  richest  treasure  of 
New  Mexico  architecture,  and  will  be  dedi- 
cated during  the  coming  Summer. 
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The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  will  be  held 
on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  May  while 
this  number  of  The  American  Magazine 
OF  Arts  is  in  press.  A  full  account  of  the 
Convention  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue 
which  will  reach  our  readers  some  time  in 
June. 

The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  opened  its 
Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected  Paint- 
ings by  American  Artists  on  April  9th. 
This  collection  comprises  one  hundred  and 
forty  pictures,  selected  largely  from  the 
most  recent  exhibitions  of  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  After  being  shown  in  Detroit, 
the  collection  will  go  about  the  first  of 
June  to  the  Toledo  Art  Museum  for  the 
summer. 

Three  of  Carl  Milles'  bronzes,  "Wings," 
"Girl  with  Apple"  and  "At  the  Black- 
smith's" were  shown  at  the  annual  exhi- 
bition held  in  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Messiah  Festival  during 
Easter  week.  This  exhibition,  comprising 
paintings  and  prints,  as  well  as  sculpture, 
was  strong,  cheerful  in  aspect,  and  quite 
modem  in  general  character.  It  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Art 
Club,  which  has  in  recent  years  purchased 
a  number  of  works  of  art  for  the  permanent 
collection  of  Bethany  College.  Among  the 
artists  represented  were  Birger  Sandzen 
B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt,  Henry  Poor,  Oscar  B. 
Jacobson,  G.  N.  Malm,  Anna  Keener, 
Albert  Krehbiel,  and  Mary  Marsh.  An 
extremely  interesting  collection  of  prints 
was  lent  by  Carl  J.  Smalley  of  McPherson. 


An  exhibition  of  Decorative  Sculpture 
by  American  artists  was  held  in  the  Gorham 
Galleries,  New  York,  from  April  9th  to 
May  7th  inclusive.  This  exhibition  com- 
prised works  by  well  known  artists  such  as 
Anna  V.  Hyatt,  Malvina  Hoffman,  Anna 
Coleman  Ladd,  Edward  McCartan  and 
Adolph  A.  Weinman,  but  there  were  also 
represented  many  young  men  and  women 
of   promise    whose    names    have    not    yet 


become  familiar.  The  exhibits  numbering 
over  two  hundred,  were  shown  in  decorative 
setting  and  were  very  tastefully  arranged. 

From  April  20th  to  May  7th  an  exhi- 
bition of  works  by  W^isconsin  painters  and 
sculptors  was  held  in  the  Milwaukee  Art 
Institute.  The  following  awards  were 
made :  The  medal  of  the  Institute,  to  Albin 
Polasek  for  his  work  in  sculptor,  entitled 
"Boy  Butterfly";  honorable  mention  to 
Albert  H.  Atkins,  for  his  work  in  sculpture, 
entitled  **Spirit  of  the  Sea;"  honorable 
mention  to  Mabel  Key  for  a  painting  en- 
titled "Azalias  and  Cinerarias";  honorable 
mention  to  Gustav  Moeller  for  a  painUng 
entitled  "Meadows  in  Spring";  and  hon- 
orable mention  to  Adolph  A.  Shulz  for  a 
painting,  "Moonlight  and  Mist." 

The  Guild  of  Boston  Artists  makes  a 
practise  of  presenting  a  print  by  one  of  its 
members  to  every  associate  member  each 
year.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  current 
year  is  a  drawing  by  Edwin  C.  TarbeU  of 
which  a  fine  facsimile  has  been  made,  each 
print  being  approved  and  signed  by  the 
artist.  Facsimiles  of  prints  by  Mr.  Benson 
and  Mr.  Hale  have  been  made  for  the  same 
purpose  during  previous  seasons. 

The  Texas  Fine  Arts  Association  held  its 
sixth  annual  conference  at  the  Elisabet 
Ney  Museum,  in  Austin,  on  April  24th. 
In  connection  with  this  meeting  a  collection 
of  paintings  by  Mr.  Eisenlohr  of  Texas 
was  exhibited. 

The  Houston  Art  League  of  Houston, 
Texas,  dedicated  the  site  of  its  new  Museum 
on  the  12th  of  April  with  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

The  Founder's  Day  Exhibition  at  Carne- 
gie Institute,  Pittsburgh,  which  opened  on 
April  26th,  differs  in  character  from  any 
other  previously  held  by  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts.  It  comprises  a  collection  of 
early  English  portraits  and  landscapes  lent 
by  Mr.  John  H.  McFadden  of  Philadelphia 
(the  same  which  was  shown  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  last  year),  a  collection  of  old 
English  color  prints  also  lent  by  Mr. 
McFadden,  and  certain  recent  accessions 
made  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of 
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Carnegie  Institute.  Mr.  McFadden's  col- 
lection is  the  most  representative  in 
America  of  the  richest  period  of  English 
art,  that  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
comprises  notable  canvases  by  Constable, 
Ronmey,  Raebum,  Gainsborough,  Cox, 
Crome,  Hogarth,  Hoppner,  Lawrence,  Rey- 
nolds, Turner,  Wilson  and  others.  This 
exhibition  will  continue  through  June  15th. 

During  the  season  of  1916-17  a  notable 
series  of  exhibitions  has  been  shown  at  the 
Hackley  Art  Gallery  at  Muskegon,  Michi- 
gan. This  series  opened  in  September  with 
the  American  Water  Color  Society's  An- 
naul  Rotary  Exhibition  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  and  included  also  special  exhibits  of 
paintings,  by  Edward  Redfield,  Wilson 
Irvine,  Robert  Spencer  and  Charles  Rosen, 
as  well  as  an  exhibition  of  British  Paintings 
assembled  by  Harrington  Mann  and  a  loan 
collection  of  forty- two  paintings  by  dis- 
tinguished artists  owned  in  Muskegon. 

McPherson,  Kansas,  is  planning  a  great 
celebration  to  mark  the  unveiling  of  the 
McPherson  monument  on  July  4th.  This 
monument  is  the  work  of  John  Paulding,  a 
sculptor  of  Chicago,  and  shows  General 
McPherson  in  army  uniform  seated  upon  a 
handsome  steed.  In  connection  with  this 
celebration  there  will  be  a  pageant  depicting 
Kansas  history. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Prints  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  opened  on  April  23d  and 
will  continue  throughout  the  month  of  May. 
This  exhibition  comprises  painter  etchings 
and  engravings  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  consists  mainly  of  loans  from  private 
collections.  W^hile  not  intended  in  any  way 
to  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  art 
of  etching  during  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
the  exhibition  to  an  appreciable  extent 
enables  the  visitor  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  art  of  etching  during  its  richest  period 
and  to  compare  the  styles  and  manner  of 
of  work  of  some  of  its  most  noteworthy 
practitioners. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Omaha  Society 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  an  exhibition  of  French 
and  Belgian  pictures  was  shown  in  the 
Auditorium,  from  May  1st  to  15th. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

JOSEPH   PENNELL'S   PICTURES    OF 

WAR  WORK  IN  ENGLAND.  Repro- 
ductions of  a  series  of  drawings  and  lithographs 
of  the  munition  works  made  by  him  with  per- 
mission and  authority  of  the  British  Government, 
with  notes  by  the  artist  and  with  an  introduction 
by  H.  G.  Wells.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Publishers.     Price  $1.50  net. 

There  is  something  terrible  as  well  as 
wonderful  about  these  drawings  of  the 
munition  works  in^  England  by  Joseph 
Pennell,  published  in  this  volume,  uniform 
in  size  and  style  to  Mr.  Pennell's  other 
recent  picture  books  showing  the  "Wonder 
of  Work"  in  America,  Temples  of  Greece, 
and  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  says  in  his  introduction, 
very  truly,  "He  gives  us  the  splendors 
and  immensities  of  forge  and  gun-pit, 
furnace  and  mine-shaft.  He  shows  us  how 
great  they  are  and  how  terrible.  Among 
them  go  the  little  figures  of  men,  robbed  of 
all  dominance,  robbed  of  all  individual 
quality.  He  leaves  it  for  you  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  presently,  if  we 
cannot  contrive  to  put  an  end  to  war, 
blacknesses  like  these,  enormities  and  flares 
and  towering  threats,  will  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  tanks  and  come  trampling 
over  the  bickering  confusion  of  man- 
kind. ..."  "Through  all  these  litho- 
graphs runs  one  present  motif,  the  motif 
of  the  supreme  effort  of  W^estern  civiliza- 
tion to  save  itself  and  the  world  from  the 
dominance  of  the  reactionary  German 
Imperialism  that  has  seized  the  weapons 
and  resources  of  modern  science."  They 
open  to  th6  beholder  the  doors  of  the  gun 
factories,  the  furnaces,  the  forges;  they 
show  those  cranes  which  like  giant  arms 
reach  out  and  lift  and  carry;  they  exhibit 
the  relentless  inhumanity  of  the  machine 
which,  while  called  into  existence  by  man, 
has  the  power  to  crush  man  out  of  existence, 
and  they  call  to  mind  the  possibility  of  such 
catastrophe.  Mr.  Pennell  has  seen  in  them 
beauty  as  well  as  strength.  He  professes 
in  one  of  his  explanatory  notes  to  find 
"the  lines  of  chimneys  finer  than  the  lines 
of  trees"  against  the  sky.  In  some 
instances  he  has  in  his  drawings  mani- 
fested this  beauty,  but  the  real  value  of  his 
work  lies  not  in  this  instance  in  its  artistic 
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merit*  but  in  its  bearing  upon  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  permission  to  make 
these  drawings,  but  since  they  have  been 
made  the  British  Government,  recognizing 
their  worth  and  significance,  has  exhibited 
them  extensively  under  governmental 
auspices  throughout  the  Kingdom.  When 
they  were  shown  at  the  Guild  Hall,  London, 
they  were  visited  and  viewed  by  no  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  persons.  Separate 
sets  are  being  shown  simultaneously  in 
various  cities,  one  set  in  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, Leeds  and  Bradford;  another  set  in 
Brighton,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Dundee. 
A  third  set  has  lately  been  exhibited  in  New 
York.  The  French  Government  has  in- 
vited Mr.  Pennell  to  go  to  France  to  see  and 
draw  the  same  sort  of  work  in  that  country. 

While  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  art  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Pennell  says  in  his  preface  to  this  volume 
that  wherever  he  went  in  these  great 
factories  which  are  turning  out  munitions 
of  war  purposing  the  destruction  of  life, 
he  met  on  every  side  with  kindness  and 
courtesy.  "My  greatest  diflficulty,"  he 
says,  "was  not  to  be  killed  by  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  me."  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  some  of  the 
unlearned  he  received  most  genuine  ap- 
preciation, for,  he  tells-  his  readers,  "the 
artistically  untaught  man  not  infrequently 
sees  more  like  a  child  what  an  artist  is 
doing  than  his  well- taught  director." 

PORT  SUNLIGHT.  BY  T.  RAFFLES 
DAVISON,  HON.  A.R.I.B.A.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  Publishers. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  Port  Sunlight, 
one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in 
garden  city  building  in  England.  Unlike 
Hampstead  Heath,  Port  Sunlight  is  purely 
an  industrial  city  built  for  the  employees  of 
the  Works  there  situated.  It  was  founded 
in  1888,  since  which  time  over  a  thousand 
workingmen's  houses  have  been  built 
covering  an  area  nearly  a  mile  long  by 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  founder  and  the  builders 
of  this  garden  city  to  provide  as  far  as 
possible  all  of  the  conditions  conducive  to 
the  best  living  and  the  highest  form  of 
citizenship.  How  this  has  been  done  the 
author  of   the  present   volume  essays   to 


show.  His  treatment  of  the  subject, 
however,  seems  to  fall  into  rather  an  unin- 
teresting rut  between  generalization  and 
technicalities  so  that  despite  many  pictures 
and  carefully  prepared  text  the  reader 
learns  comparatively  little  from  the  out- 
wardly promising  volume  save  what  might 
be  learned  through  a  superficial  cursory 
survey.  The  subject  is  one  of  great 
interest,  particularly  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  when  industrial  settlements  are 
growing  up  with  great  rapidity.  It  is, 
therefore  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Davison's 
book  should  not  have  dealt  with  the  subject 
more  definitely  and  conclusively. 

THE       PORTRAITS       OF       ALBERT 

GIALLATIN.        BY    A.     E.    GAIXATIN. 

Privately  printed,  1917. 

Jefferson  in  1801  appointed  Albert 
Gallatin  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In 
1818  he  was  sent  by  Madison  as  special 
mediatory  envoy  to  Russia,  and  the 
following  year  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
framing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  In  '26  John  Quincy  Adams 
appointed  him  Minister  to  England;  few 
occupy  a  higher  position  of  honor  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  distinction  of  the 
subject  as  well  as  because  of  the  association 
of  these  portraits  with  the  early  history 
of  art  in  America  this  publication  is  of 
special  interest  and  value.  Excellent  re- 
productions are  given  of  the  three  most 
important,  a  pastel  by  James  Sharpies,  an 
oil  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  both  of  which  are  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  of  a  paint- 
ing in  oil  by.Peale  which  hangs  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  Philadelphia.  Nineteen 
other  portraits — ^paintings,  engravings, 
daguerreotypes,  miniatures,  silhouettes  and 
bas-reliefs  in  wax  are  described  and  listed. 

THE  STUDY  AND  ENJOYMENT  OF 

PICTURES.  BY  GERTRUDE  RICH- 
ARDSON BRIGHAM,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Sully  and 
Kleinteich,  New  York,  Publishers.    Price  $1.25  net. 

Miss  Brigham  writes  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  chapters  reviewing  the  Schools  of 
Painting  and  noting  important  paintings 
to  be  seen  in  public  collections,  in  America 
and  Europe,  will  be  found  informing  by  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  history  of 
Art  and  the  great  galleries  of  the  world. 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  TAPESTRIES 
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Notable  Works 
American  Sculptors 

A  VOMVOUO  OF 

Twenty-Four  Prints 


Herbert  Adams,  Daniel  C. 
French,  Paul  Bartlelt.  Anna 
V.  Hyatt,  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies,  Hermann  MacN'cil, 
Janet   Scudder  and   olhers. 


Price  50  Cknts 
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Study   Courses 
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ture. Painting,  sculpture  and 
Civic  Art  In  America;  and  other 
InTormatioD  specially  purposed 
for  Study   Classes   and    Clubs 

A  SIXTEEN  PAGE  PAMPHLET 
Price  10  Cents 
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THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 


Wkai  ii  th$  Ameriean  Federation  qf  Arttf 

It  la  the  National  Art  Organiiation  of 
America. 

/•  d  reaUff  Naiionalf 

Yta,  it  has  aJBIiatftd  with  it  at  diapten*  228 
organiaationi  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Minnesota  to  Texas*  beaideB  a  large  indi- 
vididual  memboship,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  which  is  no  less  wide^^read. 

What  an  its  objeets,^ 

To  unite  in  closer  fellowship  all  who  are 
working  in  this  field;  to  furnish  a  channel  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  in  matters 
pertaining  to  art  m  order  that  better  legis- 
lation may  be  secured  and  a  better  standard 
upheld,  and  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  art  for  the  advancement 
of  art  and  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

How  do09  it  unite  in  doeor  fetlowehip 
workore  in  thefiM  of  Artf 

(1)  By  uniting  their  aims;  (2)  by  bringing 
their  representatives  together  once  a  year  m  a 
Convention;  (8)  by  servmg  as  a  general  clear- 
ing house  for  afi. 

Bom  eon  it  eene  ae  a  dkannei  for  the  «»- 
prMtion  qf  PtMie  Opinion  f 

By  securing  such  expression  from  its  wide- 
sprcaiul  membership  of  organizations  and 
individuals. 

Hoe  it  ever  rendered  eeroiee  in  tkie  oapaeiiiff 


upon  several  occasions*  notably  in 
connection  with  the  remission  of  the  tariff  on 
works  of  art,  and  the  emplacement  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washington  on  the  site 
selected  by  the  Park  Commission  and  the 
Ped»al  Conunission  of  Fine  Arts. 

fVhai  doee  ii  do  to  inereaee  and  diffuse 
knouiedge  and  appreeiation  of  Artf 

Sends  out  traveling  Exhibitions  of  works  of 
Art  (thirty-one  in  1917,  which  went  to  125 
places).     Circulates  Lectures  on  Art,  illus- 


trated with  stereoptioon  slides.  Publishes 
a  monthly  magainne,  Thb  Ambbican  Maoa- 
mni  OF  Abt,  and  The  Awuriean  Art  Annual^ 
a  oomprdiensive  directory  of  Art 


When  wae  it  organiudf 

In  1901^— at  a  Conventbn  held  in  Washing- 
ton. 

By  toftosif 

Representatives  of  the  leading  Art  Organi- 
sations such  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  National  Academy  of  Design. 
National  Sculpture  Society  and  The  Waiih- 
ington  Society,  called  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Art*  among  the  regents  of  which, 
were,  at  that  time,  Elihu  Root,  F.  D.  Millet. 
J.  Pierpont  Mor^^  Charies  M.  Ffoulke, 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  and  Robert  Bacon. 

Why? 

Because  these  broad  minded  men  of  affairs 
believed  that  real  prosperity  and  the  greatest 
happiness  come  both  to  nations  and  indi- 
viduals through  immaterial  things  (amonjg 
which  u  Art),  and  that,  therefore,  no  duty  is 
higher  than  to  pUoe  such  in  the  grasp  of  the 
greatest  number. 

What  adeantage  is  Chapter  Memherekip  in 
the  Ameriean  Federation  qf  Artef 


Closer  assodation  with  other  origsniiations. 
Opportuni^  of  securing  exhibitions  and 
lectures.  Representation  at  the  Annual 
Conventions.  TBs  Ambbicam  Maqasdcb  or 
Abt. 


What  adeantage  ie  it  to  an  indieidual  to 

Parti^Mtion  in  a  large  and  important 
work.  Thb  Amsbicak  Maoaiinb  or  Art 
(price  $2JM)  to  others).  The  Ameriean  Art 
Annual  (if  an  active  member— price  $5  to 
others).  Such  other  literature  as  may  be 
issued  to  members.  Attendance  at  the 
Conventions,  and,  if  an  active  member,  the 
right  to  vote. 
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TO  ENABLE  THE  LOVER  OF  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS  TO 
PURCHASE  THE  VERY  ARTICLES  HE  SEES  PICTURED 
IN  IT,  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK.  IT 
AIMS  TO  BRING  TO  THE  HOME  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  SELECTING  THE  FINEST  PRODUCTS  THE  INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY  HIODUCE  TODAY. 
TEN  VERY  INTERESTING  ARTICLES  COVERING  THE 
FIELD  OF  HOME  FURNISHING  AND  THIRTY-EIGHT 
SUPERB  PLATES  PICTURING  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF 
ROOMS  FURNISHED  COMPLETELY  WITH  PRODUCTS 
WHICH  ARE  CURRENT  UPON  THE  MARKETS  OF  TODAY. 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  PAGES,  NINE  BY  TWELVE 
INCHES,  BOUND  IN  ART  VELLUM.  PRICE  THREE 
DCMIARS  NET.  CARRL\GE  TWENTY  CENTS  ANY- 
WHERE  IN  THE  U.  &,  HER  COLOHIBS  AND  CANADA. 
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MY  CITY 

By  James  Parton  Haney 

HAT  is  it  makes  my  city — not  her  towers, 
Her  marts  or  wharves,  her  teeming  tenements. 

These  be  but  parts,  something  transcends  them  all, 

A  spirit  thing — an  essence,  genius,  soul  — 

Which  wakens  through  her  moil  to  consciousness, 

And  whispers  to  her  peoples,  that  she  lives. 

All  those  that  love  her  she  bids  band  themselves 

To  work  together  that  she  gain  in  grace, 

To  work  together  that  she  stand  secure, 

'Gainst  evils  which  would  rob  her  of  her  fame; 

To  work,  until  each  worker  comes  to  see 

Her  very  self  as  builded  not  of  stone. 

But  a  vast  structure  made  of  conscious  clay 

And  dumbly  voiceless  only  to  the  dumb. 

This  living  thing,  my  city  seems  to  me  — 

So  proud  she  stands — so  splendid  on  her  hills. 
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FOR  nearly  forty  years  the  late  John 
G.  Johnson  liunted  pictures  with  the 
unstacking  zeal  of  an  amateur  and  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  a  scholar.  The 
result  is  a  collection  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
numbers,  approximately  as  large  as  the 
galleries  of  Munich  and  Vienna,  and  of 
remarkable  composition.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  masterpieces  other  American  col- 
lectors   outdid    Mr,    Johnson — the    Have- 


meyers,  Wideners,  Mr.  Frick,  and  Mn. 
John  L.  Gardner  notably — but  do  other 
American  collection  so  compreheosivdy 
illustrates  at  a  high  level  of  quality  Uk 
whole  course  of  European  painting;  in- 
deed no  other  single  gallery  in  the  world  has 
to  my  knowledge,  so  inclusive  and  instruct- 
ive a  character  for  the  student. 

Mr.  J- '    icn's  most  intimate  preference 
was  fo  listic  painters  of  Nortbem 
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Europe,  whether  the  primitives  of  Flanders 
or  the  genre  masters  of  later  Holland.  He 
had  more  than  a  hundred  Flemish  prim- 
itives and  nearly  as  many  examples  dis- 
tributed between  the  kindred  Gothic  schools 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  His  tiny 
Jan  Van  Eyck,  "St.  Francis  Receiving  the 
Stigmata,"  is,  unless  a  man's  portrait  in  the 
same  collection  be  indeed  by  the  great 
master,  the  only  work  of  the  founder  of  the 
Bruges  school  which  has  come  to  America. 
Of  its  sort  it  is  unsurpassed^  Two  parts 
of  a  large  triptych  by  Rogier  de  la  Pasture, 
a  Crucifixion,  represents  the  tragic  inten- 
sity of  the  school  of  Tournai  and  its  ex- 
traordinary delicacy  of  color.  The  gentler 
mood  of  Rogier  is  exemplified'  by  a  little 
Madonna.  Rogier's  master,  Robert  Cam- 
pin,  until  recently  known  as<  the  Maitre 
de  Flemalle,  is  present  in  two  panels,  not 
to  mention  additional  school  pieces.  The 
allied  school  of  Louvain  is  represented  at 
its  source  in  two  pictures  by  Dirk  Bouts, 
one  of  the  famous  Moses  before  the  "Burning 
Bush"  from  the  Rodolphe  Kann  collection. 
For  a  masterful  portrait  of  a  canon  with 
a  patron  saint  I  have  tentatively  suggested 
an  attribution  to  Jacques  Daret,  of  Tournai. 

The  gentler,  declining  phase  of  the 
school  of  Bruges  grows  out  of  Hans  Mem- 
ling  by  whom  there  is  one  not  very  im- 
portant example,  and  is  exquisitely  con- 
cluded by  Gerard  David  and  by  his  shadow 
Adriaen  Isenbrant.  Mr.  Johnson  owned 
five  Davids,  two  being  important,  and  two 
Isenbrants.  The  old  Gothic  school  of 
Flanders  variously  broke  up  in  the  restless 
realism  of  the  Antwerp  followers  of  Quentin 
Matsys,  in  the  landscape  idyllism  of 
Joachim  Patinir,  and  in  the  diabolism  of  the 
great  caricaturist,  Jerome  Bosch.  The 
first  phase  may  be  traced  in  minor  examples 
on  Mr.  Johnson's  walls;  there  are  two  good 
Patinirs,  and  no  less  than  seven  Bosches, 
No  public  museum  has  so  many  authentic 
works  by  this  sharp  moralizer  of  the  times. 

The  parallel  Gothic  schools  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain  offer  very  few  master- 
pieces, but  much  that  is  idiomatic  and 
charming.  We  have  few  names  of  artists; 
instead  conventional  designations  by  the 
critics.  Of  the  schools  of  the  upper  and 
lower  Rhine  of  Suabia  and  Westnhalia  Mr. 


MUf., 


Johnson  owned  some  fifty  exani^    ""These 
included  great  rarities,  a  r      }.  little 


enthroned  Madonna,  by  Meister  Wilhelm, 
of  Cologne,  and  Christ  Taken  to  Prison, 
by  Martin  Schongauer.  The  early  Ger- 
mans excelled  in  portraiture,  and  here  Mr, 
Johnson  accumulated  an  important  sjeries.. 
led  by  a  characteristic  DtM*er  anc)  inducfingf 
Conrad  Faber,.  Martin  Schaffher  of  UIdqu 
and  the  Cranachs, 

The  real  father  of  genre  paTntmg  m  the 
North  is  Pieter  Brueghel,,  the  Elder,,  who. 
died  at  Brussels  in  1569.  By  hinn  Mr. 
Johnson  owned  two  splendid  examplesy 
one  a  parable,  "The  Shepherd  Fleeing  froic 
the  Wolf,"  the  other  a  racy  study  of  peasant 
manners,  "The  Village  Marriage.'* 

The  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  Dutcb 
school  of  the  seventeenth  century  sterns^ 
largely  f<rom>  Frans  Hals,  of  HaarlemL  Ifi 
showS'  Mr.  Johnson's  art  that  he  passedl 
over  the  more  ostentatious-  examples,  andl 
let  the  representation  of  Hals-  stand  oni 
two  of  those  admirable  little  heads  of 
children  in  which  the  maximum'  of  brio' 
and  humor  is  combined  with  an  unwonted' 
tenderness.  Dirk  Hals  is  a  harder  artist 
to  come  by  than  his  more  famous  elder 
brother,  but  Mr.  Johnson  obtained  two 
superlative  examples,  a  portrait  and  a 
conversation  piece.  Capitally  represented 
is  the  Hals  succession  in  clever  and  most 
truthful  compositions  by  J.  M.  Molenaer, 
Judith  Luister,  and  Pieter  Codde.  There 
is  no  more  versatile  imitator  of  the  dexter- 
ity and  humor  of  Hals  than  Jan  Steen. 
He  explored  every  humor  of  Dutch  life 
with  a  singular  half  machine  sympathy. 
Mr.  Johnson  bought  no  less  than  a  dozen 
Steen 's  representing  every  phase  of  his 
activity.  There  is  a  capital  doctor  pic- 
ture, a  number  of  the  famous  convivial 
scenes,  and  a  lovely  little  masterpiece 
with  children's  portraits  called  "Grace 
before  Meat."  Of  the  more  sedate  genre 
Adriaen  Van  Ostade  there  are  four  ex- 
amples. The  master  of  the  pot  house  style 
is  not  a  Dutchman,  but  a  vagabond 
Fleming,  Adriaen  Brouwer,  wastrell  yet 
artist  to  the  finger  tips.  By  him  Mr. 
Johnson  possessed  seven  pictures,  includ- 
ing one  of  those  intimate  landscapes,  of 
excessive  rarity,  which  so  strangely  fore- 
cast the  mood  of  the  men  of  1830.  By 
Brouwer's  fellow  townsmen  and  later 
contemporary  David  Teniers  there  are 
ten  pictures,  and  so  it  goes  through  many 
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a  minor  delightful  artist  almost  unknown 
to  the  historian  of  painting. 

Of  the  courtly  Dutch  painters,  the 
collection  contains  excellent  pictures  by 
Vermeer,  the  Guitar  Player;  by  Terborch, 
Metsu,  and  the  Mierises.  Of  that  rare 
painter  of  interiors,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  there 
are  six  paintings  including  besides  the 
typical  subjects,  a  very  early  barnyard 
scene,  and  two  town  prospects  of  unusual 
size.  The  display  of  rural  and  landscape  art 
is  singularly  complete.  Mr.  Johnson  man- 
aged to  get  a  good  example  of  that  rarest 
and  most  enigmatic  of  Dutch  landscapists, 
Hercules  Seghers.  There  are  Goyens, 
Ruysdaels,  Cuyps,  Hobbemas,  Capelles, 
Van  den  Veldes  in  almost  confusing  abund- 
ance, and  generally  in  good  quality.  For 
the  work  of  Govert  Camphuysen,  most  of 
which  has  masqueraded  under  such  names 
as  Paul  Potter  and  Metsu,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  a  peculiar  liking.  He  bought  all  that 
he  could  lay  hands  on.  The  catalogue, 
published  in  1914,  contains  six,  and  there 
will  be  subsequent  additions. 

It  was  often  Mr.  Johnson's  practice  to 
represent  the  greatest  artists  rather  by 
their  more  revealing  sketches  than  by 
finished  work.  This  course  he  took  very 
wisely  with  John  Constable,  Rubens,  and 
Rembrandt.  Of  his  nine  Rembrandts,  six 
are  portrait  sketches  of  freest  workman- 
ship and  great  intensity  of  character. 
The  finished  work  includes  two  master- 
pieces, the  great  still  life,  "The  Slaughtered 
Ox,"  and  the  strangely  idyllic  "Finding 
of  Moses,"  the  most  delicately  romantic 
of  all  Rembrandts.  In  all  there  are  about 
three  hundred  pictures  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  realistic  schools  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Every  important  artist  is  present 
and  dozens  of  obscure  masters  as  well, 
many  of  whom  are  accomplished  painters 
and  observers  of  life. 

The  diplomat  painter,  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
is  of  course  the  link  between  Flanders 
and  the  great  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
His  florid  yet  vigorous  design  is  happily 
shown  in  about  a  dozen  of  those  lovely 
sketches,  which,  unlike  his  studio  product, 
he  tossed  oflF  himself  with  the  lightest  and 
most  joyous  of  hands.  Here  are  admirable 
religious  compositions,  Abraham  and  Mel- 
chisedec,  Paul  at  Lystra;  a  portrait  group 
of  the  artist  with  his  second  wife,  Heldne 


Fourment,  and  their  two  children.    There 
are   also   animal    pieces    and    landscapes. 
These  things  are  the  very  foundation  stones 
of  that  painting  which  we  call  modem. 
The  whole  course  of  things  may  be  traced 
in  this  collection,  through  the  early  Eng- 
lish  precursors,   Hogarth,   Reynolds,  and 
Gainsborough,    to     G^ricault,    Ddacroix, 
Constable,  and  the  Barbizon  men,  till  the 
tradition   totters   in   Pisarro   and  Monet 
Among  the  numerous  direct  followers  of 
Rubens  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  only 
Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck.     His  aristocratic 
and  flexible  art  is  exemplified  in  half-a- 
dozen  examples,  none  of  highest  importance. 
The  largest  group  in  the  collection  is 
the  Italian,  with  about  four  hundred  pic- 
tures.    In  this  field  no  such  completeness 
is    possible   as    in    the   northern   schools. 
The   greatest   Italian   pictures,   especially 
those  in  fresco,  can  happily  never  come 
into   the   market.     Mr.   Johnson  had  no 
Giotto,   no   Leonardo,   no    Giorgione,  no 
Raphael,  no  Michelangelo,  and  his  single 
Titian  was  an  indifferent  example.    But 
lacking  these  dii  majores  he  virtually  had 
everything    else.     The    display    is    neces- 
sarily fragmentary,  predellas  parted  from 
their    altar-pieces,    wings    without    their 
central  panels,  etc.,  but  it  is  extraordinarily 
various  and  attractive.     Some  schods  are 
shown  nearly  complete.     I  recall  no  Sienese 
painter  of  importance  between  the  year 
1300  and  1500,  save  Simone  Martini  and 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  who  is  not  in  some 
fashion    represented    on    the    walls.    The 
list  includes  a  monumental  Madonna  by 
Pietro  Lorenzetti,  two  fantastically  lovely 
Sassettas,     panels    by     Sano    di    Pietro, 
Vecchietta,    Matteo    da    Siena,    and   Ne- 
roccio,  with  a  number  of  works  by  that 
alluring    eccentric,     Giovanni     di    Paolo. 
While  this   is   the   most  complete  series, 
it  is  outweighed  perhaps  by  such  items 
in  the  Florentine  list  as  Bernardo  Daddi, 
Agnolo     Gaddi,     Lorenzo    Monaco,    Fra 
Angelico,     Pesellino,     Masaccio     Benozso 
Gozzoli,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio,    Fra    Bartolommeo,    Andrea    del 
Sarto,    and    Pontormo.     There   is   extant 
no  more  equisite  primitive  work  than  the 
predella  by  Botticelli  devoted  to  the  legend 
of  the  Magdalen.     A  somewhat  forbidding 
male  portrait  by  the  same  artist  is  also  of 
great  rarity  and  importance. 
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The  schools  of  Umbria  and  the  Marches 
are  less  fully  rc^presented,  but  there  are 
four  little  panels  by  the  last  great  master 
from  this  region,  Luca  Signorelli.  Go- 
ing a  little  further  north  one  finds  Ferrara, 
Cosimo  Tura,  Ercole  de*  Roberti,  and 
Dosso  Dossi.  The  Milanese  school  is 
shown  in  its  most  engaging  primitive 
phase  in  Foppa  and  Bergognone,  and  al- 
most too  fully  in  the  saccharine  imitators 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  very  able 
portraiture  of  this  region  is  shown  in 
two  excellent  Predises.  The  school  of 
Padua  presents  a  very  fine  piece,  an  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,"  from  the  studio  of  the 
chief  master,  Andrea  Mantegna.  Man- 
tegna's  best  scholar,  Antonio  Correggio,  is 
exemplified  in  a  sadly  damaged,  but  still 
delightful,  panel,  the  early  Holy  Fmaily, 
once  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hohenzollern 
Prince  of  Sigmaringen. 

Venice    and    its    artistic    dependencies 
on  the  mainland  claim  about  one  hundred 
pictures.     These  include  works  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Vivarini  family  of  Murano, 
an   admirably   vivid   and   genial   portrait 
head  by  Antonello  da  Messina,  who  by 
courtesy  and  influence  may  be  reckoned 
a  Venetian;   splendid  examples  of  Crivelli, 
and  a  good  piece  by  Antonello's  rarest 
follower,  Jacopo  de'  Barbari.     Returning 
to  things  central  in  the  school,  there  is  a 
very  delicate  early  Madonna,  signed  by 
the  head  of  the  school,  Giovanni  Bellini; 
there  are  studio  pieces  representing   the 
style    of    his    brother,    Gentile,    and    an 
admirable  mythological  panel  by  Gentile's 
most    able    follower,    Vittorio    Carpaccio. 
Akin   to   Giovanni's   sweet   stateliness   is 
Bartolommeo  Montagna,   who  is  present 
in  a  superb  profile  of  a  Benedictine  monk. 
in  a  small  Madonna,  and  in  a  monumental 
Madonna  Enthroned.     Montagna's  some- 
time imitator,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  is  here 
in  a  signed  Madonna  from  his  early  years, 
and  in  an   entrancing   Bacchanal   of   his 
mature   period.     Basaiti,    Cariani,    in   an 
excellent    double    portrait;     Catena,    and 
Lorenzo  Lotto  (three  pictures,  one  of  im- 
portant scale),  represent  the  transition  to 
the   High   Renaissance.     The   high   point 
of  Venetian  painting  as  expressed  in  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian  is  illustrated  only  in  a 
rather    mediocre    portrait    by    the    latter 
artist.     But  the  style  of  the  two  masters 


is  sufficiently  revealed  in  fine  works  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  Palma  Vecchio, 
Licinio,  Pordenone  and  Paris  Bordone. 
The  succeeding  phase  of  Venetian  painting 
is  represented  by  good  pictures  from  the 
hands  of  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese,  a 
fine  portrait,  and  Leandro  Bassano.  The 
allied  school  of  Brescia  is  charmingly  ex- 
hibited in  a  little  Madonna  by  Romanino, 
and  in  a  big  conversation  piece  and  a 
fine  female  portrait  by  the  sensitive  and 
poetical  Moretto.  Of  Gian  B.  Moroni's 
sturdy  portraits,  which  won  the  praise  of 
Titian,  there  are  two  good  examples. 

The  eighteenth  century  and  the  splendid 
afterglow  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance  are 
epitomized  in  a  group  of  fine  sketches  by 
Tiepolo,  an  important  Canale,  and  no  less 
than  thirteen  Guardi  sketches. 

Modern  painting,  reckoning  in  certain 
French,    English    and    Spanish    works    of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  very  fully  repre- 
sented in  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
examples.     The  main  tendencies,  romantic 
or  academic,  stem  from  Rubens  on  the 
one  hand  and  Claude  Lorrain  and  Poussin 
on    the    other.     Naturally    a    historically 
minded    person    like    Mr.    Johnson    took 
pains  to  acquire  a  good  Claude  and  a  good 
Poussin.     Hogarth     and     the     admirable 
French  painter  of  genre  and  still  life,  J. 
B.  S.  Chardin  are  the  link  between  the 
Dutch  realists  and  modern  art.     Mr.  John- 
son's   covetousness    for    the    precise    and 
lovely  work  of  Chardin  knew  no  bounds. 
He  had  a  round  dozen  when  I  last  visited 
him,  and  I  presume  he  may  since  have 
added  others.     To  represent  the  new  aca- 
demic stylists  he  bought  good  examples 
of  J.  L.  David  and  Ingres.     To  represent 
the  springs   of   modern   Romanticism,   he 
had  three  excellent  Goyas,  not  to  mention 
an   extraordinary  series   of   no  less   than 
twenty-three     Constables,     being     chiefly 
those  little  oil  sketches  in  which  the  art- 
ist's   genius    is    shown    most    engagingly. 
Mr.  Johnson's  fame  as  a  fine  connoisseur 
might  safely  be  rested  on  the  quality  of 
this  group,  but  it  was  only  one  of  many 
equally  successful  adventures.     The  guid- 
ing spirit  of  modern  Romanticism,  Eugene 
Delacroix,  is  similarly   revealed   in    mag- 
nificent  sketches;    there   are   Monticellis, 
Baryes,    Decampses,    Corots    (two    dozen 
including    remarkable    figure    pieces    and 
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many  fine  early  pictures),  Courbets,  Mil- 
lets, Rousseaus,  Manets,  Monets,  Pu- 
vises,  Whistlers,  Degases.  No  public  mu- 
seum in  America  has  a  display  of  modern 
French  art  at  all  comparable  in  extent  and 
quality  to  Mr.  Johnson's.  Yet  such 
is  the  richness  of  the  earlier  collections  that 
the  modern  pictures  take  a  merely  secon- 
dary position. 

I  have  had  no  time  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  English  series,  including  the 
great  Eighteenth-Century  masters  ,and 
Turner.  In  summing  up  the  collection  as 
a  whole,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  every 
characteristic  phase  of  European  paint- 
ing, except  the  French  rococo  manner  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  adequately  il- 
lustrated. For  the  sophisticated  pastorals 
of  Watteau  and  his  disciples,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  no  liking  of  any  kind.  It  was  the  only 
limitation  I  ever  discovered  in  his  extraord- 
inarily   catholic    sympathies.     The    mere 


catalogue  which  I  have  offered  will  be 
eloquent  enough  to  those  versed  in  art. 
(Hhers  must  be  left  to  their  own  discovery 
of  the  pictures,  for  there  is  a  richness  they 
never  will  believe  on  hearsay.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  collection  has  been 
severely  sifted  by  the  critics,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  attributions  established 
beyond  cavil.  This  process,  which  Mr. 
Johnson  not  merely  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged, as  an  amused  bystander,  has 
amply  vindicated  his  own  instinctive  taste 
and  his  sufficient  scholarship.  When  the 
collection  becomes  a  public  museum,  it  will 
become  a  favorite  among  students.  It 
will  rank  only  a  little  behind  the  great 
historic  galleries,  finding  its  place,  perhaps, 
alongside  of  such  newer  foundations  as  the 
galleries  of  Milan,  Cassel,  Frankfurt,  or 
Lille.  In  comprehensiveness,  no  American 
museum  approaches  it,  and  very  few  Ameri- 
can collections  surpass  it  in  quality. 


PANELS  BY  MR.  KAZUNORI  ISHIBASHI 

An  Artist  of  the  Old  Japanese  School 


BY  ARTHUR  FINCH 


WHEN  the  first  steamer's  sirep  from 
the  expedition  sept  by  the  Uaited 
States  Gover^me^t  i;i  the  early  fifties  to 
Jbreak  up  the  exclusivepiess  of  Japa#i  was 
heard  from  the  mai^aijid  of  th,e  Islands,  it 
w^s  the  opepi^g  blast  of  the  "Last  Post" 
whjch  doomed  all  that  remained  of  the 
t>eauttful  a^d  simple  mediaeval  life  atid 
customs  of  old  cfapap^.  It  marked  the 
usherii^g  ip  of  a  hew  era,  whep  the  center 
of  life  veered  round  from  the  art  and  learn- 
ing of  Kyoto  to  the  commerce  a^d  interests 
of  the  Treaty  ports  of  Yokohama  and 
Tokyo,  the  connecting  likiks  betwe^  the 
East  and  the  West.  Within  fifteen  years 
of  the  fall  of  the  Tokugawa  feudalism, 
Japan  was  actively  at  work  imbibing  all  the 
methods  of  Western  civilization,  its  benefits 
as  well  as  its  faults.  One  of  the  eflects  of 
the  change  to  the  new  Meiji  Government 
was  to  bring^about  a  contempt  for  all  that 


was  best  in  Eastern  civilization,  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  ajrts  of  old  Japan 
with  its  unsurpassable  and  inimitable 
decorative  art.  In  the  eighties  Japanese 
students  were  wending  their  way  to  Paris 
and  L<»do^  to  lear^i  the  elementary  lessoBS 
of  perspective  ajnd  chiaroscuro;  wl^lst 
forgetting  or  neglect^g  the  tra^iscepdeat 
beauties  of  their  own  art. 

But  as  i^  all  rea^ti(^ai^  periods  of 
national  art,  there  were  always  to  be  found 
numbers  of  artists  who  resisted  the  new 
regime.  Among  the  masters  of  the  old 
Japanese  school  who  watched  with  pain 
the  debasement  of  old  Japanese  art  and  the 
growth  of  the  many  other  false  elements  in 
the  national  life  was  Katei  Taki,  President 
of  the  Imperial  Court  Artists.  Through 
all  the  dark  years  of  the  reaction  he  kept 
alive  the  old  style  of  art  teaching,  of  the 
pupil  being  taught  in  the  studio  of  \b9 


master,  in  the  same  way  that  the  old 
masters  of  the  West  taught,  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  modem  methods  of  art 
schools.  Pupils  began,  in  the  old  way.  of 
copying  from  the  models  and  drawing- 
books  of  the  masters  the  forma  of  birds, 
6shes,  leaves  and  trees  conventionally,  in 
the  "squares, "  and  students  of  merit  were 
carefully  coached  by  the  master  and  even 
selected  to  asaist  him  in  silk  paintings,  of 
which  thousands  were  executed  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime.  It  was  in  such  an 
artistic  atmosphere  that  Mr,  Kazunori 
^Ishibashi,     the    subject    of     this    article. 


received  his  training;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
laat,  and  the  favorite  one,  of  Katei  Taki's 
pupils,  living  with  him  for  five  years. 

Under  the  guidance  of  hb  master,  Mr. 
lahibashi  was  taught  not  only  the  whole 
system  of  Japanese  decorative  painting 
un  silk,  on  cedar,  and  on  other  material; 
but  also  he  obtained  a  profound  insight  into 
the  many  historical  styles  of  Japanese 
painting,  from  that  of  Kara-ye,  who  was 
oue  of  the  founders  of  the  Chinese  school; 
that  of  the  Corean  school,  known  as  the 
Korai-ye;  to  the  naturalism  of  Maruyana 
Okiyo,  the  founder  of  the  Shijo-riu  school. 
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and  the  achoal  of  Tou-riu,  the  last  great 
school  of  Japanese  art,  ezuting  to  tLe 
present  day.  But  like  most  talented  ar- 
tbU,  having  mastered  the  secrets  of  Jajt- 
aneae  painting,  and  having  heard  through 
the  critics  of  Tokyo  and  elsewhere  of  the 
wonders  of  Western  painting — its  natural 
treatment  of  the  figure,  landscape,  and  the 
wondrous  effects  in  relief  obtained  by  the 
use  ot  shadows,  unfathomable  by  a  Japanese 
artist  who  has  learned  only  to  paint  hii 
subjects  flat  and  knows  nothing  of  chiaros- 
curo, the  marvels  of  color  described  rightly 
by  such  critics  as  Hara  in  reference  to 
Turner's  unsurpassable  works — he  was 
naturally  anxious  to  learn  for  himscJf 
whether  the  marvels  described  were  true, 
especially  as  from  the  exhibitions  of  works 
by  Western-trained  Japanese  artists  he 
did  not  detect  those  beauties  claimed  for 
Western  art.  Thus,  although  imbued  with 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  Japanese  art, 
and  entirely  antagonbtic  to  the  policy  of 
the  art  schools,  which  inaugurated  the 
pscudo  Japanese-European  style,  Mr.  Ish- 
ibashi  set  sail  for  England,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1905,  to  learn  whether  the  hybrid 
style  was  worth  adapting.  For  a  time  he 
studied  in  the  life  class  of  a  South  London 
art  school,  but  disappointed  with  the 
resulU,  he  left  in  May,  lfi05,  for  the 
Continent,  where  he  wandered  through 
the  art  centers  of  France  and  Italy,  return- 
ing via  Buda-Festh,  Berlin,  and  Holland 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Another 
period  of  study  in  a  London  art  school,  and 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools. 
While  a  three  years'  student  his  first 
picture,  of  a  sculptor's  head,  was  hung  in 
Burlington  House.  It  was  during  his  last 
period  of  study  in  the  Academy  schools 
that  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  blending  Japanese  and  British 
or  European  art,  and  so  forming  the  basis 
of  a  Euro-Nippon  style  of  art  Between 
the  two  styles  of  art  there  was  nothing  in 
common;  and  so,  that,  while  many  of  Mr. 
Ishibashi's  fellow  countrymen  are  making 
a  lamentable  failure  of  their  art  work 
through  their  inability  to  grasp  the  simple 
fact  of  the  essential  difference  between 
Japanese  and  Western  art,  he  is  winning 
laurels  in  the  two  spheres  of  Western 
portraiture  and  Japanese  decorative  art 
by  his  determination  to  keep  them  distinct. 
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and  ic  no  way  letting  the  influencea  of  the 
Western  art  methods  undermine  the  strong- 
hold of  Japanese  art. 

In  1914  Mr.  Ishibashi's  excellent  studies 
of  carp,  revealing  the  brush  work  of  a 
master  of  design  and  drawing,  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
and  brought  forth  paena  of  praise  from  the 
critics;  but  his  portraiture,  too,  has 
merited  high  and  deserving  applause, 
ahowing  a  dexterity  in  his  handling  of 
color  effects  and  a  vigor  of  line,  as  well  as 
a  masterly  delineation  of  character,  that 
mark  his  work  out  from  that  of  the  common 
painter  of  portraiture.  This  was  evidenced 
in  hia  oil  painting  of  the  Japanese  Premier. 
Count    Okuna,    exhibited    in    Burlington 


House  last  year.  But  it  is  in  decorative 
art  that  his  skill  and  feeling  are  so  pro- 
nounced, one  pleasing  example  being  the 
painted  ceiling  for  the  late  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's English  residence  at  Wembley,  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristic  treatment  and 
inimitable  power  of  rendering  difficult 
effects  that  is  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
Japanese  artist  of  the  old  school. 

It  is,  however,  in  his  large  scheme  of 
decoration  for  the  medical  students'  din- 
ing-ball  in  the  London  Hospital,  London, 
that  he  has  shown  his  powers  as  a  decorat- 
ive artist;  and  it  is  by  th'"  work  in  Eng- 
land that  he  would  rather  be  known. 
There  is  none  of  the  realism  of  Brangwyn 
in  his  conventional  treatment  of  spaces,  as 
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a  study  of  the  illustrations  reproduced 
herewith  make  clear.  The  critic  entering 
the  room  where  these  panels  hang,  num- 
bering thirty-seven  in  all  and  measuring  139 
feet  wide,  will  at  once  be  aware  of  the  idealist- 
ic treatment  of  the  landscape,  so  character- 
istic of  both  Japanese  and  Chinese  decor- 
ative art.  The  theme  which  the  artist  has 
chosen  for  his  great  work,  representing  the 
four  seasons,  in  their  various  phases — 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter — 
should  be  noted,  as  evidence  of  the  fine 
grasp  of  the  essential  requirements  for 
a  decorative  scheme  for  a  big  room,  where 
the  largest  panel  has  a  height  of  9  feet  8 
inches  and  a  width  of  9  feet — ^a  quality 
which  Michelangelo  revealed  so  clearly 
in  his  marvellous  decoration  for  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Sis  tine  Chapel,  Rome — of  the 
great  drama  of  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and 
the  Redemption  of  Man. 

The  style  of  painting  adopted  was  that 
of  the  Old  Chinese  School,  and  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  representation  of  an  ideal 
motif  in  landscape;  and  it  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  specially  prepared  kind  of  straw- 
board,  sized  over.  Before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  work  in  detail,  it  may  well  be 
asked.  What  is  the  secret  of  the  charm 
which  has  been  potent  to  all  who  have 
seen  the  work?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mastery  of  effects  and  the  delicacy 
and  skill  in  executing  the  conventional 
forms  of  the  various  birds,  and  fishes  and 
trees;  added  to  which  is  the  blending  of 
the  simple  color  tones,  and  the  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  the  individual  composition 
in  the  complete  design.  How  true  to 
nature  does  his  rendering  of  the  wild  ducks 
on  the  wing  appear  in  the  panels  represent- 
ing autumn!  The  black  form  of  the  neck 
and  spotted  body,  with  the  white  beak, 
impress  one  strongly,  as  does  the  treatment 
of  the  feet;  but  a  closer  examination  re- 
veals their  weaknesses  ornithologically. 
Still  the  life  and  movement  have  their 
effect  in  suggesting  the  duck;  and  that  is 
the  highest  merit  for  a  decorative  artist. 
This  is  true  also  in  his  rendering  of  the  pine 
tree,  and  especially  so  in  the  white  and  red 
plum  blossom,  and  the  admirably  delin- 
eated carp  in  the  treatment  of  which  he  is 
a  master. 

Throughout  the  entire  scheme  the  artist 
has  worked  on  the  accep-  ?s  of  ren- 


dering his  landscapes  in  a  bright,  golden 
tone,  with  powdered  gold-tinted  grounds, 
which  contrasts  well  with  the  birds  and 
fish  color  treatment  employed.  In  his 
opening  series  of  Spring,  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness that  Winter  is  passed  by  the 
white  and  red  blossom  of  the  plum  tree, 
amongst  which  are  to  be  seen  the  form  of 
the  mijiro,  the  Japanese  wild  stock  canary 
bird,  with  its  dark-brown  mottling  above 
and  greenish-yellow  coloring  on  the  breast. 
The  study  of  nature  is  noticeable  in  the 
fine  rendering  of  the  evolutionary  forms 
of  the  blossoms  as  the  season  is  advanced, 
and  the  thick  trunk  with  the  delicate  full 
bloom  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  line  work; 
the  strokes  are  firm  and  vigorous  through- 
out. He  has  also  depicted  the  wren  pecu- 
liar to  Japan  with  its  greyish  body,  and  the 
titmouse,  as  well  as  the  wild  daffodil. 

Beginning  on  a  new  wall,  Mr.  Ishibashi 
renders  Summer  by  a  motif  of  an  undulat- 
ing bank,  with  water  in  foreground  and 
shore  treatment;  and  especially  to  be 
noted  is  the  excellent  treatment  of  the 
pink  and  white  cherry  blossoms,  which 
hang  very  gracefully  and  naturalistically. 
In  this  series  the  artist  has  been  able  to 
exercise  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  carp 
basking  in  the  water,  which  are  rendered 
against  a  reddish  ground  with  reflecting 
tree  trunks  and  sea  bed  of  green  moss. 
The  scales  and  the  soft,  fleshy  mouth,  with 
body  tints  of  grey  or  bronze,  blending  into 
a  golden  color  on  the  sides,  and  the  in- 
imitable depicting  of  movement,  make  a 
fine  detail  in  the  whole  composition  of 
Summer.  Especially  one  would  mention 
the  fine  rendering  of  the  irides.  In  the 
bird  form,  he  has  rendered  the  black  wood- 
pecker, with  its  long  neck  and  red  cap  and 
legs,  the  swallow  and  sparrow,  and  the 
kingfisher  with  its  blue-green  back  and  rich- 
chestnut  breast.  The  variegated  sweet 
peas  make  a  set  off  to  the  general  scheme; 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  floral  tints  is  beau- 
tifully rendered.  In  the  closing  pands 
of  Summer,  a  fine  effect  fs  obtained  by  the 
rendering  of  the  willow  tree  with  herons  in 
full  flight. 

There  are  four  panels  representing  Au- 
tumn, in  the  first  two  of  which  the  varied 
movements  of  the  wild  duck  are  ably  depicted 
amongst  the  dying  leaves  and  the  rushes  and 
the  blue  and  violet  tintings  of  the  Michael- 
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maa  or  wild  daisies.  The  natural  markings  of 
the  wild  duck — of  black  neck,  grey  wings, 
with  body  white  to  grey — contrast  well 
with  the  other  colors  of  the  panels,  In  the 
remaining  two  panels,  the  plover  is  seen 
on  the  wing,  with  its  white  breast  setting 


off  the  predominating  grays  and  blacks 
of  the  markings.  They  set  well  in  the 
conventional  sky  with  grey  shadows  broken 
in  with  gold  and  the  form  of  a  pagoda  in  the 
distance.    .  , 

Win*  '  Vesented  on  a  narrow  wall. 
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in  a  aerie9_ot_five  panels,  alteraated  in  wide 
and  narrow  spacings.  The  vild  Winter 
chryaantbemums  in  their  colors  of  white 
and  yellow  make'a  fine  conception,  as  also 
do  the  pine  trees  with  their  spiked  leaves 
against  the  snow  coverings  and^the  perch- 
ing robins  in  grey  with  their  bright,  red 
breasts.  Very  good,  too,  is  the  form  of 
the  branches  and  the  trunks;  and  the 
white  and  red  Japonica  balances  well  the 
robin  and  lights  up  the  dark  bodies  of  the 
crows  on  the  wing  and  among  the  branches. 
The   interspersed    leafage   acts    as    a   foil 


against  the  heavy  forms  of  the  trees.  In 
the  last  panel  there  is  a  magnificent  roi- 
dering  of  the  delightful  Japanese  pheasant 
in  a  variety  of  attitudes.  The  cdoring 
marks  are  ably  defined,  especially  the 
delicate  shadings  of  green  and  black 
spottings,  and  the  red  marking  of  the  eye, 
as  well  OS  the  emerald  color  of  the  breast. 
This  series  of  birds  forms  a  fitting  close 
to  the  whole  design;  and  one  would 
specially  praise  the  form  of  the  feet,  90 
close  to  nature,  yet  still  conventional  in 
minute  detail. 
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CAROLUS-DURAN— AN  APPRECIATION 

BY  ANNA  SEATON-SCHMIDT 


THE  death  of  Einile  Augustc  Carolus- 
Duran  brought  a  sense  of  personal 
loss  to  many  in  America,  where  this  master 
was  beat  known  as  one  of  the  few  inspired 
teachers  of  modern  painting.  No  other 
French  master  has  had  so  many  distin- 
guished pupils;  men  who  have  succeeded 
in  acquiring  great  technical  perfection 
without  sacrificing  their  individuality,  their 
power  to  interpret  hfe  ttirough  a  personal 
vision — a  result  extremely  dilTicult  of  at- 
tainment when  the  master  is  as  strong  a 
pfunter  as  Carol us-Duran.  Nothing  could 
better  attest  his  wisdom  as  a  teacher  than 


this  ability  to  guide  each  pupil  along  the 
line  of  his  own  talent,  giving  him  the  sound 
technical  foundation  necessary  for  all  srt 
expression  yet  permitting  him  absolute 
freedom  in  the  development  of  his  in- 
dividual genius.  The  works  of  John 
Singer  Sargent,  Alexander  Harrison,  Theo- 
dore Robinson  and  many  other  noted 
American  painters  are  a  perpetual  tribute 
to  the  teacher  who  enabled  them  to  per- 
ceive the  fundamental  truths  that  underlay 
his  own  art  and  to  profit  by  such  knowledge 
even  as  he  had  profited  by  studying  the 
glorious  works  of  the  Old  Masters. 
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Carol  us  had  always  dreaded  for  himself 
the  deadening  influences  of  academic  train- 
ing. He  had  received  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  in 
the  Art  School  of  Lille,  where  he  was  bom 
on  July  4,  1838.  Groing  to  Paris  when 
still  in  his  teens  he  decided  not  to  enter 
any  of  the  then  famous  ateliers  but  to 
pursue  his  studies  alone,  spending  his  days 
in  the  Louvre,  copying  the  Old  Masters 
and  his  evenings  painting  in  his  small, 
cold  room.  His  poverty  forbade  the  hiring 
of  models  but  he  persuaded  his  young 
friends  to  pose  for  him  and  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  in  1860,  entering  a 
competitive  examination  in  Lille,  he  carried 
off  the  bourse  de  voyage.  This  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Italy  where  he  spent  four  years 
of  alternate  exaltation  and  despair,  de- 
light in  the  glorious  paintings  of  the 
Renaissance  and  doubt  as  to  his  ability 
to  succeed  in  his  chosen  work.  When  his 
money  was  exhausted  he  returned  to  Paris, 
there  to  begin  the  long  struggle  with 
poverty  and  disappointments  which  de- 
veloped in  him  a  strength  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  a  desire  to  assist  other  poor 
young  artist3>  which  when  rich  and  in- 
fluential he  never  failed  to  do. 

His  first  success  was  the  sale  of  a  large 
composition,  "T  Assasinee"  for  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  This  supplied  funds  for  a  trip  to 
Spain  where  he  found  his  true  master, 
Velasquez,  from  whom  he  learned  those 
lessons  that  were  to  transform  his  art. 

At  that  time  in  the  early  sixties,  painting 
in  Paris  had  become  academic,  sterile, 
technical  perfection  having  usurped  the 
place  of  art.  When  this  young  painter 
exhibited  his  first  great  portrait  *'La  Dame 
au  Gant,"  so  human,  so  sincere,  yet 
possessed  of  a  style  of  superlative  distinc- 
tion, his  vital,  free,  flexible  method  of 
painting  was  in  such  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  hard,  academic  portraits  of  official 
art  that  he  was  proclaimed  a  revolutionary, 
an  enemy  of  French  tradition.  Today  the 
conventional  paintings  of  the  old  acade- 
micians are  forgotten  while  the  '*Dame  au 
Gant"  is  still  influencing  our  best  por- 
traitists. To  quote  a  French  critic,  "This 
painting  accomplished  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion and  restored  modern  portraiture  to 
that  supremacy  of  which  the  iconclasts 
of  1789  had  deprived  it." 


My  acquaintance  with  Carol  us- Duran 
dates  back  many  years  to  the  days  when  I 
was  living  in  Paris  with  one  of  his  favorite 
pupils,  Elizabeth  Nourse,  of  whose  accom- 
plishment he  was  always  very  proud.  At 
that  time  he  was,  par  excellence^  the  most 
fashionable  painter  of  Europe  and  his  home 
in  the  Passage  Stanislaus,  a  gathering  place 
for  the  61ite  of  both  continents.  Although 
his  parents  were  poor,  they  belonged  to  an 
old  and  respected  Spanish  family  and  he 
inherited  the  tastes  and  ambitions  of  an 
aristocrat.  He  was  an  excellent  horse- 
man, a  noted  fencer  and  an  accomplished 
musician.  With  a  charming  wife  and  two 
lovely  children  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
the  entree  to  the  most  fashionable  circles  in 
Paris.  His  wealthy  clientele  had  to  be 
impressed  by  much  outward  show  and  his 
receptions  were  very  gorgeous  and  formal 
affairs.  But  the  magnificence  of  his  sur- 
roundings never  interfered  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  life,  his  devotion  to  work  and 
his  sincere  interest  in  the  development  of 
his  pupils. 

His  teaching  was  quite  accidental.  A 
young  American  painter,  Robert  Hinckley, 
went  to  him,  begging  to  be  taken  as  a  pupil. 
Carolus  replied  that  he  did  not  take  pupils 
but  that  since  another  student  had  ex- 
pressed the  same  desire,  he  would  be  glad 
to  criticize  their  work,  providing  they 
would  hire  a  studio  and  engage  a  model. 
Thus  was  established  the  famous  atelier 
on  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse,  where 
for  many  years  this  great  master  went 
twice  a  week  to  assist  with  his  wise  counsels 
the  many  American,  French  and  English 
students  who  sought  the  inspiration  of  his 
teaching.  For  this  service  he  received 
absolutely  no  remuneration.  Almost  all 
of  the  famous  French  artists  have  taught  in 
the  same  generous  way,  it  having  been 
considered  from  time  immemorial  a  matter 
of  noblesse  oblige  to  criticize  once  or  twice 
a  week  in  the  great  art  schools  of  Paris 
without  other  payment  than  the  gratitude 
of  their  scholars. 

That  Carolus  was  appreciated  by  his 
pupils  and  won  their  life  long  friendship  was 
a  source  of  deep  pleasure.  He  often  sup- 
plemented his  lessons  by  informal  talks 
on  the  true  meaning  of  art  and  from  the 
notes  of  one  of  his  pupils  I  quote  the 
following: 
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''Is  painting  simply  an  initiative  art? 
No,  it  is»  above  all  an  art  of  expression. 
The  great  masters  have  interpreted  nature, 
not  given  a  literal  -translation.  This  in- 
terpretation b  what  constitutes  their  per- 
sonality. Without  this  individual  point  of 
view  there  can  be  no  really  original  work. 
In  the  French  Schools  since  Ingres,  the  only 
tradition  comes  from  Raphael.  That  was 
all  very  well  for  Ingres,  who  chose  the 
master  from  whom  he  really  descended; 
but  we  who  have  other  needs,  who  desire 
reality,  less  beautiful  without  doubt,  but 
more  passionate,  more  living,  more  inti- 
mate, we  should  search  a  guide  among  the 
masters  who  respond  more  fully  to  our 
temperament.  Imagine  the  painters  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  Holland  obliged  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Raphael,  instead 
of  following  the  inspiration  of  their  own 
genius.  Art  lives  only  by  individual 
expression.  Works  of  art  can  only  be 
produced  through  the  transcription  of  our 
own  aspirations  and  experiences.  Among 
the  persons  painted  by  Velasquez,  Rem- 
brandt and  Holbein  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  to  you  inti- 
mately because  these  masters  have  not 
been  contented  with  the  material  appear- 
ance but  have  sought  the  particular  char- 
acteristics of  their  models,  the  mind,  the 
temperament,  and  each  possesses  his  own 
individuality.  Ingress  said  that  only  the 
greatest  masters  had  made  true  portraits 
and  Delacroix  that  portraiture  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  painting.  I,  myself,  be- 
lieve that  composition  and  portraiture  each 
offers  different  but  equivalent  difficulties — 
you  must  draw  all  from  your  own  soul. 
You  will  be  nothing  if  you  imitate  another, 
be  he  ever  so  great.  You  must  love  glory 
more  than  gold,  art  more  than  glory  and 
nature  more  than  all  !*' 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  qualities  of  Carol  us 
as  a  teacher  because  it  has  been  through  his 
pupils  that  he  has  exerted  such  a  strong 
influence  on  American  art,  but  it  was  his 
creative  work  that  won  the  high  place 
assigned  him  in  France  where  as  a  painter 
of  women  and  children  he  had  no  rival. 
True,  some  of  his  portraits  were  mere 
studies  in  color  effects,  splendid  technical 
creations  and  nothing  more.  But  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  true  greatness  of  any 
artist  we  must  judge  him  not  by  one  nor  by 


a  dozen  of  his  pictures  but  by  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  his  work. 

This  was  afforded  by  his  retrospective 
exhibition  in  Paris  when  we  were  given 
''the  opportunity  to  see  the  artist  in  his 
strength  and  in  his  weakness,  to  measure 
his  range  and  mark  his  limitations."  It 
was  a  revelation  to  those  who  had  regarded 
him  merely  as  a  fashionable  portrait 
painter.  Even  his  friends  were  amazed 
by  the  number  and  excellence  of  his  land- 
scapes and  animal  pictures.  The  fascinat- 
ing portrait  of  his  wife's  sister.  Mile. 
Croizette,  seated  on  her  spirited  young 
horse  occupied  the  place  of  honor.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  equestrian 
picture  ever  painted.  I,  however,  was 
more  impressed  by  his  religious  composi- 
tions, especially  his  sublime  conception 
of  the  crucifixion.  Unlike  the  many  who 
have  portrayed  this  terrible  scene,  he  has 
chosen  the  moment  following  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  quaking  of  the  earth  and  dark- 
ening of  the  sun.  Instead  of  occupying 
the  central  position  the  crucified  figures 
are  placed  on  one  side  while  the  center  is 
filled  with  the  appalled  spectators.  Over* 
come  with  terror  at  the  lurid  appearance 
of  the  sky  and  the  yawning  abyss  which 
opens  before  them  they  turn  and  flee  in 
abject  fear  and  horror.  In  spite  of  the 
prominence  given  the  landscape  and  the 
terrified  people  the  figure  of  Christ  loses 
nothing  of  its  majesty,  rather  it  gains  from 
its  isolation  and  produces  an  effect  of 
reverential  awe. 

On  the  death  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
Carolus-Duran  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Society  Nationale  dea  Beaux  Arts,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the 
directorship  of  the  French  Academy  in 
Rome.  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  Member  of  the  Academy,  decor- 
ated by  every  art  society  in  Europe,  he 
was  never  spoiled  by  his  honors  but  re- 
mained the  earnest  student,  never  satisfied 
with  his  accomplishment. 

Time,  the  great  searcher  of  truth,  can 
alone  assign  his  rightful  place  in  the  de- 
velopment of  French  art,  but  the  influence 
of  Carolus-Duran  as  a  teacher  can  not  be 
overestimated,  nor  can  his  devotion  to 
painting  to  which  he  consecrated  the 
conscientious  labor  of  a  long  life  be  held 
in  too  high  esteem. 
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THE  1917  CONVENTION 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 


THE  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  16th, 
17th  and  18th  of  May.  Despite  the  war 
time  atmosphere  this  was  in  many  respects 
the  most  successful  meeting  the  Federation 
has  held.  The  attendance  was  surprisingly 
good  and  represented  widespread  interest. 
There  were  representatives  from  chapters 
in  Washington  State,  Oregon  and  North 
Dakota,  as  well  as  from  New  England,  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  from  the  far  south  and 
the  middle  west.  Among  these  were 
delegates  from  eleven  of  the  leading  art 
museums.  To  a  great  extent  this  was  a 
gathering  of  workers,  men  and  women 
sincerely  interested  in  the  development  of 
art  and  to  a  great  extent  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  its  interest,  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  art  but  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people.  It  was  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  meetings  were 
pervaded  by  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a 
cheerfulness  of  faith.  The  war  and  its 
great  significance  was  not  forgotten  and 
when  a  distinguished  army  officer  in 
khaki  uniform  stepped  upon  the  platform 
to  make  an  address  its  reality  was  poignant. 
But  always  there  was  present  the  vision  of 
something  beyond,  the  possibilities  of  a 
finer,  nobler  civilization  to  come,  born 
perhaps  of  the  sorrow  and  sacrifice  of  the 
present,  an  idealism  not  tending  to  inaction 
but  spurring  men  and  women  to  greater 
eflFort.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  pervaded 
this  Convention,  a  spirit  sprung  from  com- 
mon interests,  fellowship  and  faith. 

Opening  Session 

At  the  opening  session  the  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  the  Hon.  James  L. 
Slay  den.  Member  of  Congress  from  Texas 
and  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  which 
legislative  matters  pertaining  to  art  are 
referred.  Mentioning  first  the  fact  that 
artists  and  those  interested  in  art  came  to 
Washington  as  a  rule  ''asking  not  for  them- 
selves but  for  that  which  would  benefit 
the  public,"  he  passed  to  a  consideration  of 
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the  services  rendered  not  only  to  Wash- 
ington but  to  the  Nation  by  the  Federal 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  paying  'high 
tribute  to  "the  devoted  intelligent  efforts 
of  this  earnest  and  active  body  of  public 
servants,"  and  saying  that  the  growing 
respect  of  the  Commission's  advice  augured 
well  for  the  future  of  Washington.  Draw- 
ing attention  to  certain  monumental 
works  lately  erected  or  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Washington — among  them  the 
pediment  for  the  Capitol  by  Paul  Bartlett 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Potomac 
Park — ^he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
city  as  a  whole  and  begged  those  in  attend- 
ance to  believe  that  while  progress  was 
slow  there  was  advance  in  this  direction. 
Speaking  of  the  value  of  the  artists'  work 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "This  old  world  of 
ours  needs  missioners  like  you  to  lift  it 
into  an  atmosphere  of  better  and  purer 
things." 

Art  in  Democracy 

Mr.  Slayden  was  followed  by  Hon. 
Breckenridge  Long,  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  President  of  the  Art 
League  of  St.  Louis,  his  former  home. 
His  subject  was  "The  Place  of  Art  in  a 
Democracy."  History  he  said,  does  not 
confirm  the  theory  that  art  does  not  thrive 
in  a  democracy.  Those  who  argue  that  a 
Democracy  is  in  itself,  inimical  to  the 
development  of  art  have,  he  declared, 
little  knowledge  of  the  world's  history. 
They  forget  that  in  Greece  art  and  free- 
dom walked  hand  in  hand,  that  the  greatest 
of  all  poets  and  of  all  sculptors  appeared 
upon  the  horizon  under  democratic  in- 
fluence. Homer  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
people,  the  art  of  Phidias  was  likewise  the 
art  of  the  people.  In  the  dark  ages  art 
was  in  eclipse  because  the  people  lacked  a 
common  interest  to  bind  them  together. 
Later  this  common  tie  was  reestablished 
through  the  church  and  art  again  flourished. 
The  lack  of  community  of  interest  in  this 
country  up  to  the  present  time  is  largely 
accountable,  Mr.  Long  thought,  for  lack 
of  artistic  appreciation  and  production. 
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"This  great  war  which  is  now  upon  us," 
he  said,  "will  serve  to  weld  us  together 
still  more  strongly.  All  the  men,  sprung 
from  the  seed  of  many  races,  who  have 
sought  shelter  and  protection  on  our 
hospitable  shore,  must  stand  together 
against  a  common  foe.  These  now  amal- 
gamated races  must  labor  side  by  side  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  national  rights. 
They  must  give  of  their  wealth  and  of  their 
blood,  which  is  far  more  precious,  so  that 
our  country  may  be  victorious  and  emerge 
from  the  struggle  strong  and  secure  for 
all  time. 

"And  is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  out 
of  this  great  struggle  a  great  art  will  arise, 
a  truly  representative  art,  in  which  all  our 
people  shall  participate,  each  one  giving 
the  best  that  is  in  him;  an  art  which 
represents  true  liberty,  at  last,  and  which, 
though  dearly  bought,  is  worth  all?  And  so 
we  shall  come  into  our  own  and  fulfill  our 
divine  heritage  according  to  the  law  of  time. 
And  art — at  least  in  this  democracy — 
shall  have  its  true  place,  shall  be  the  visible 
manifestation  of  a  great  soul  which  shall 
inspire  future  generations  and  influence 
them  to  higher  and  greater  ideals." 

Outdoor  Art  in  Wcuhington 

The  third  speaker  at  this  session  was 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Art  Commission  as  well  as  Director 
of  the  Detroit  Art  Museum.  His  theme 
was  "Outdoor  Art  in  Washington"  and 
his  paper  gave  a  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  review  of  monumental  works 
of  sculpture  to  be  found  in  our  Capital 
City.  Referring  to  the  earliest  works 
Mr.  Moore  said,  "If  there  were  no  giants 
in  those  days  when  sculpture  was  new  in 
America,  at  least  there  were  sculptors  who 
expressed  the  national  feeling  and  the 
sentiments  of  their  generation;  and  this 
national  capital  can  ill  afford  to  cast 
their  works  on  the  scrap-heap." 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  history  Mr. 
Moore  asked  whether  or  not  the  art  of  the 
Capital  City  commemorates  the  men  who 
reared  this  nation  and  taking  for  his 
''measuring  rod"  the  decision  of  the 
electorate  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York, 
his  conclusion  was  favorable.  Of  the  fifty 
names  now  included  on  the  list  of  this  Hall 
of    Fame,    seventeen    are   commemorated 


more  or  less  adequately  in  Washington, 
which,  when  we  omit  those  whose  services 
were  not  rendered  directly  to  the  upbuilding 
or  the  preservation  of  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Moore  thought  a  large  proportion.  To 
be  sure  some  curious  selections  have  been 
made  and  some  of  the  best  sculptural  works 
in  Washington  are  due  not  so  much  to 
Congressional  iniative  as  to  private  gener- 
osity. Mr.  Moore  impressed  his  hearers 
with  the  fact  that  "the  out-of-door  art  in 
Washington  on  the  whole,  and  considering 
the  casual  and  intermittent  attention  given 
to  it,  is  fairly  representative  not  only  of  the 
progress  of  sculpture  in  America,  but  also 
of  the  historic  consciousness  of  our 
country." 

In  conclusion,  he  suggested  among  other 
things,  that  to  continue  a  better  standard, 
offers  of  gifts  of  memorials  from  individu- 
als or  associations  should  be  accepted  only 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
the  person  to  be  commemorated,  and  that  a 
permanent  board  of  historians  should  pass 
upon  qualifications  for  sculptural  immor- 
tality. 

Mr.  Hennen  Jennings,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Federation,  presided  at 
this  Opening  Session  at  which  in  addition 
to  the  addresses  mentioned,  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  pre- 
sented. 

New    Currents — Modern   Art   and   Modem 

Methods 

The  general  subject  of  the  afternoon 
session,  at  which  Mr.  John  Frederick  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  presided,  was  "New  Cur- 
rents— Modern  Art  and  Modern  Methods." 

Modem  Art 

Mr.  Duncan  Phillips  was  the  first  speaker, 
reading  an  illuminating  and  scholarly  paper 
on  "Modern  Art"  in  which  he  analyz^  the 
new  movements  and  gave  logical  reasons  for 
lack  of  confidence  in  their  stability.  Mr. 
Phillips  while  considering  the  subject  from 
an  unprejudiced  viewpoint  was  definite 
in  his  conclusions  and  decided  in  his  judg- 
ment. In  one  instance  he  said  that  "in 
the  violence  of  the  present  movement 
against  representation  in  painting,  great 
masters  are  toppled  from  their  pedestals 
and  unsuccessful  iconoclasts  are  exalted  to 
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heights  they  never  dreamed  of  reaching. 
Only  an  age  which  held  high  standards  in 
scant  reverence,  which  loved  to  be  shocked 
with  new  ideas  and  amused  to  use  new 
measures  of  value  and  which  cultivated 
violent  views  on  everything,  would  tolerate 
such  vandalism.  And  yet,"  he  said,  "the 
contemporary  world  boasts  nothing  finer 
or  nobler  than  American  art  at  its  very 
best."  "The  best  way,"  he  told  his 
hearers,  "to  resist  the  deteriorating  in- 
fluence of  low  standards  is  to  have  high 
standards  and  the  best  way  to  have  high 
standards  is  to  think  of  art  as  something 
rare  and  fine  and  worthy  of  reverence, 
instead  of  as  something  frivolous  and 
notorious.  Democracy  and  high  standards 
make  art  that  is  worthy  of  immortality." 
"Why  preserve  the  primitative  instead  of 
the  perfect?"  he  asked,  adding,  "The  very 
existence  of  art  today  hangs  in  the  balance. 
Its  life  alone  is  worth  fighting  for,  since  it 
corresponds  to  our  inner  life — our  spiritual 
vitality."  "The  Modernists,"  he  con- 
cluded, "in  making  art  appear  as  aesthetics 
unrelated  to  the  emotions  of  life,  are  making 
it  unworthy  of  our  devotion  at  this  solemn 
time  or  any  other  time." 

The  High  Cost  of  AH 

"The  High  Cost  of  Art"  was  the  next 
subject  under  consideration.  Miss  Florence 
N.  Lew,  Editor  of  The  American  Art 
Annual,  was  the  speaker  and  her  paper 
showing  not  merely  the  high  cost  of  art  to 
the  purchaser,  but  the  low  returns  of  art 
to  the  artist,  evoked  much  interest  and 
helpful  discussion.  That  the  architect,  the 
mural  painter  and  the  sculptor  were  obliged 
to  pay  out  most  of  the  amount  paid  them 
for  commissions  in  materials  and  assistance 
was  a  surprise  to  many  who  had  supposed 
that  the  returns  in  these  fields  were  large 
for  those  of  distinction.  To  the  contrary. 
Miss  Levy  explained  that  if  the  artists 
were  not  very  careful  they  were  apt  not 
merely  not  to  profit  but "  to  come  out  behind 
in  the  end." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller  of 
Philadelphia,  spoke  of  the  prevalent  custom 
of  committees  and  others  to  ask  artists  to 
contribute  their  work  to  public  causes 
without  pay;  the  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion spoke  of  the  prevalent  practice  of 
private  purchasers  to-^         *  unreasonable 


concessions  on  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  bought  from  exhibitions;  Mr.  George  G. 
Booth  called  attention  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  public  in  such  matters  and  hence  the 
reasonableness  of  the  acceptance  of  a 
commercial  standard;  Miss  McCauley,  of 
Chicago  told  of  interesting  experiments  in 
commercializing  art  tried  in  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
artists  to  properly  value  their  works. 

Art  and  Citizenship 

The  third  and  final  address  of  this  session 
was  by  Prof.  Ian  B.  Stoughton  Holborn, 
Staff  Lecturer  on  Art,  Oxford  University 
Delegacy,  who  chanced  at  this  time  to  be 
lecturing  in  this  country.  His  subject  was 
"Art  and  Citizenship  "  and  his  clear  thought 
and  real  eloquence  both  impressed  and 
stirred  the  audience  deeply. 

Citizenship  and  civilization,  he  declared 
to  be  the  same  thing — ^living  a  conunon  life 
for  a  noble  end.  "  And  art,"  he  insisted,  "is 
much  the  same,  having  to  do  with  beauty 
and  design,  the  relationship  of  part  to  part, 
the  unity  of  the  whole."  Indeed  he  wcntao 
far  as  to  say  that  the  nation  that  has  lost 
the  spirit  of  art  has  lost  the  spirit  of  living. 
"The  modern,"  he  said,  "is  always  gather- 
ing details  and  materials  and  facts,  but 
details  and  materials  and  facts  do  not 
make  the  world,  it  is  the  way  they  are  put 
together."  One  trouble  that  he  found  with 
our  modern  civilization  was  the  over- 
emphasis put  upon  the  practical.  "The 
practical  man,"  he  said,  "wants  to  do  the 
thing  he  can  do,  whereas  we  ought  to  be 
trying  to  do  the  thing  we  cannot  do.  Only 
thus  will  we  rise  to  great  heights — ^will  we 
realize  the  Heavenly  vision."  Beauty,  he 
declared  to  be  its  own  excuse  for  being,  and 
we  must  learn  to  admire,  he  said,  not  for 
what  good  it  will  do  us,  but  for  the  thing 
itself,  cultivating  an  attitude  of  humble 
adoration.  "What  better  thing  could  we 
do  in  this  time  of  war,"  he  asked,  "than  to 
have  this  beautiful  dream,  to  see  the  vision, 
to  heed  the  vision,  its  order,  its  design,  and 
to  work  for  it,  whether  it  can  be  done  or 
cannot  be  done?  Striving  because  it  is 
infinite  and  makes  man  man,  who  is  not  a 
mere  machine,  but  immortal." 

Open  Channels — Educaiional  Work 
Thursday  morning  the  session  opened 
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with  Mr.  John  W.  Beatty,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  in  the  chair.  The  general 
subject  was  ''Open  Channels — Educational 
Work." 

Art  in  Staie  Fairs 

Mr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson,  Director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Art  Institute,  was  the  first 
speaker,  his  subject  "Art  in  State  Fairs." 
Calling  attention  to  the  small  proportion  of 
people  in  both  the  cities  and  the  country 
who  find  personal  pleasure  in  works  of  art, 
Mr.  Watson  told  in  graphic  manner  of  the 
successful  effort  made  last  year  at  the 
Minnesota  Stair  Fair  to  interest  the  general 
public  in  the  art  exhibit.  Demonstrations 
were  made  to  over  60,000  people  and  in  the 
brief  time  the  exhibition  was  shown,  one 
week,  nearly  100,000  persons  came  to  see 
the  pictures.  Indeed  these  demonstrations 
under  Mr.  Watson's  charge  not  only  rivaled 
but  exceeded  in  interest  the  "Pike,"  the 
aeroplane  ascents,  the  giving  of  prize  awards 
for  hogs  and  farm  products. 

The  experiment  was  a  comparatively 
simple  one.  The  people  were  shown  how 
pictures  were  made  and  thus  the  finished 
works  were  made  intelligible  and  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Watson  declared  it  his  belief 
that  it  was  "simply  a  matter  of  opening 
eyes  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  see"  and 
that  if  we  could  reach  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  in  art  as  vigorously  as  they 
are  being  reached  in  music,  we  could  "con- 
vert them  in  two  years  from  the  comic 
picture  supplements  to  the  works  of  the 
great  masters." 

The  value  of  such  demonstrations  was 
further  attested  in  the  discussions  which 
foUowed  by  Mr.  Breck  of  Minneapolis;  Miss 
Levy,  in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  School 
Arts  League  of  New  York  among  .  the 
children  of  that  city;  and  Mr.  Phillip  Little, 
the  artist,  telling  of  his  own  experience; 
Mrs.  Rindlaub,  Instructor  in  Art  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  North 
Dakota;  by  Miss  McCauley  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Chairnmn,  Mr.  Beatty. 

Art  Exhibitions  in  Colleges 

Mr.  Watson  was  followed  by  Prof. 
George  B.  Zug,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Art,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  who  gave  a  most  interesting 


account  of  his  own  ways  of  interesting 
students  in  art  and  of  the  value  in  this 
direction  of  the  college  art  exhibitions.  It 
is  Prof.  Zug*s  conviction  that  the  average 
student  begins  with  an  interest  in  contem- 
porary art  and  that  from  this  he  can  best 
be  led  back  to  an  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  the  past  ages.  Prof.  Zug  emphasized 
the  value  of  local  exhibits,  and  of  the 
possibility  of  engaging  the  students*  interest 
by  initiating  them  into  some  of  the  myster- 
ies of  the  mechanics  of  art.  He  also  urged 
the  importance  of  the  direct  appeal  of 
originals  which  brought  to  the  student 
realization  of  the  enjoyment  of  art  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "dead  facts  gleaned  from 
historical  reproductions." 

The  Museum  and  the  Children 

Mrs.  George  W.  Stevens,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  was 
the  third  speaker.  Her  address  was  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  slides  and  told  of 
the  wonderful  work  which  she  and  her 
assistants  are  doing  among  the  children  of 
Toledo,  making  the  Museum  a  community 
center  for  them  and  bringing  them  not  only 
to  a  knowledge  of  art  within  its  walls  but 
in  their  lives  as  little  citizens.  She  told 
of  the  formation  of  a  Museum  bird  club 
which  has  now  15,000  members;  of  an 
exhibit  of  bird  houses  held  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Club  in  the  Museum;  of  the 
boy  scouts  organized  to  protect  the  birds; 
of  the  movement  for  the  development  of 
gardens;  and  of  the  little  child  who  went 
home  from  such  a  meeting  one  night  and 
said  to  her  parents,  "We  live  now  just  in  a 
house  and  lot,  I  want  a  home,"  accomplish- 
ing this  end  in  a  single  season  with  the  aid 
of  the  Museum  and  her  elders  by  planting 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  She  told  too  of  a 
little  boy  who  had  turned  a  barren  triangle 
into  a  public  park  through  his  own  initia- 
tive, and  of  many  back  yards  made  into 
flowering  gardens  by  childrens'  efforts. 
She  told  of  children's  classes  in  design  at 
the  Art  Museum  and  showed  charming 
examples  of  spontaneous  work  done  by 
these  little  ones.  She  told  of  a  modeling 
class  of  children  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
and  showed  what  charming  work  had  been 
done.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  she 
said  the  children  came  in  hordes  by  them- 
selves to  the'  '      r^fuseum  which  they  cod 
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sider  as  their  own  and  guard  &s  precious. 
There  are  children  guides  and  guards  and 
docents.  Moving  pictures  are  one  of  the 
attractions.  Lately  there  have  been  con- 
certs— talks  on  the  opera  with  musical 
illustrations  and  lantern  slides  at  which 
the  grown  ups  are  not  allowed  seats.  In 
all  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  work,  practical 
and  at  the  same  time  visionary. 

Mr.  Frederick  Allen  Whiting,  Director 
of  the  Art  Museum  of  Cleveland,  told  of 
the  excellent  cooperation  he  has  from 
the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  work 
the  museum  is  doing  in  Cleveland  among 
the  school  children.  Referring  to  Professor 
Zug's  address  on  "Art  Exhibitions  in 
Universities,"  Mr.  Whiting  urged  that 
greater  pains  should  be  taken  by  the 
colleges  to  find  really  inspired  teachers  of 
art  so  like  Professor  Zug's  classes  the 
students  should  be  brought  to  a  realization 
of  the  essential  joy  in  art. 

Inland  Streams — The  Useful  Arts 

The  afternoon  session  on  May  17th  had 
as  its  presiding  officer  Mr.  John  R.  Van 
Derlip,  President  of  the  Minneapolis 
Insititute  of  Arts. 

Colonel  Harts  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  and  in  charge  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  in  Washington,  by 
special  request,  gave  an  impromptu  talk 
of  ten  minutes  on  the  "Open  Air  Theater" 
which  has  recently  been  constucted  in 
Washington  under  Government  auspices, 
explaining  its  purposes  and  how  it  had  come 
into  existence.  This  theater,  which  is 
located  on  the  Washington  Monument 
grounds,  will  accommodate  about  five 
thousand  persons  and  is  to  be  entirely  free 
and  for  the  public  use.  It  is  the  first 
recognition  the  Government  has  given  to 
the  drama  as  one  of  the  arts  and  as  an 
asset  in  the  development  of  citizenship. 

The  Place  of  Indtudrial  Art  in  Art  Museums 

The  general  subject  of  consideration  at 
this  session  was  "Inland  Streams — The 
Useful  Arts"  and  the  first  paper  was  on 
"The  Place  of  Industrial  Art  in  Art 
Museums,"  the  speaker  Mr.  George  G. 
Booth,  former  President  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  one 


to  whom  the  city  of  Detroit,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  is  tremendously  indebted  for 
her  phenomenal  progress.  Mr.  Booth 
emphasized  the  right  of  the  modem  art 
worker  to  recognition  and  said  that  "the 
correct  purpose  for  which  our  art  museums 
exist  cannot  be  successfully  served  if  the 
work  of  the  present  day  craftsman  of  real 
merit  is  not  properly  represented.  Ancient 
things,"  he  said,  "are  not  all  good  any  more 
than  the  things  of  today,"  and  that 
"museum  collections  should  hence  be 
assembled  on  a  basis  of  selective  pro- 
gression." He  thought  too  that  objects  of 
art  exhibited  for  the  general  visitor  in  art 
museums  should  be  quite  different  from 
those  for  the  student's  use. 

"If  real  craftsmen,"  he  urged,  "are  to  be 
born  in  our  own  land,  if  beauty  is  to  be 
added  to  the  things  we  all  use,  if  the  influ- 
ence of  beautiful  things  is  to  also  have  its  ef- 
fect upon  our  very  words  and  deeds,  then  we 
must  now  set  aside  a  place  in  our  museums 
for  the  things  of  real  beauty  of  this  and 
older  lands,  making  it  clear  to  the  observer 
why  we  have  made  our  choice.  This 
country  should  lead  the  world  in  consistent 
and  reasonable  art  better  than  the  world 
has  seen  it  up  to  the  present  time." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Breck  of  Minneapolis,  pointed  out  the  great 
difficulty  of  selection  in  this  field,  but  also 
remarked  the  progress  of  museums  to  this 
end  and  the  probabilty  that  in  the  future  a 
scheme  of  installation  would  be  generally 
adopted  based  on  arrangement  by  periods. 

The  Art  of  the  Immigrant 

Mr.  Henry  Hombostel,  Past  President 
of  the  Society  of  Beaux-Arts  Architects 
and  an  architect  of  much  distinction,  had 
the  third  paper  of  the  morning  which  dealt 
with  "The  Art  of  the  Immigrant"  People, 
he  said,  who  brought  to  this  country  an 
inherited  art  such  as  the  English,  the 
Scotch  and  even  the  Germans  were  not  so 
great  a  factor  in  the  art  development  of 
this  land  as  those,  such  as  the  Bulgarians, 
Syrians,  Roumanians  and  Turks,  who 
brought  an  art  which  was  entirely  their 
own,  entirely  individualistic.  The  latter 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  thdr  art  and 
to  continue  its  culture  in  this  country. 
Most  fortunate,  he  thought,  was  it  that 
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the  Chinese  have  done  this  in  California 
and  most  unfortunate  that  the  Finns,  the 
Norwegians,  the  Danes,  the  Poles  and  the 
Swedes  who  have  come  to  this  land  have 
more  or  less  generally  discarded  their  art.  He 
called  attention  furthermore  to  the  influence 
of  association  which  would  probably  come 
as  a  result  of  the  present  war,  when  men  of 
several  nations  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  "If  they  can  mix,"  he  said, 
"and  can  so  form  and  crystallize  themselves 
as  to  produce  useful  art  for  ourselves,  we 
are  on  the  straight  road  to  something 
marvelous." 

Mrs.  Vaughan,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  in  the  subsequent  discussion, 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  exhibi- 
tion then  in  progress  in  the  Museum  in 
the  State  House  at  Trenton  of*  the  native 
arts  of  the  foreign  bom  people  of  Trenton. 
Miss  Chase  of  Dennison  House,  Boston, 
told  of  the  excellent  and  interesting  work 
that  is  being  done  under  the  charge  of  that 
Social  Settlement  in  encouraging  the 
continuation  as  well  as  the  development  of 
native  arts  among  the  Syrians,  Greeks  and 
Roumanian  people  of  Boston.  Miss  Mech- 
lin called  to  attention  the  excellent  lace 
that  is  being  made  by  the  wives  of  the 
miners  in  Calumet,  Mich.,  and  in  the 
School  of  Italian  Lace  Making,  New 
York,  as  well  as  other  successful  efforts  to 
conserve  the  art  of  the  immigrant.  Miss 
McCauley  described  the  work  of  the 
Women's  Clubs  of  Illinois  in  this  same 
direction. 

The  Fidure  of  the  Handicrafts 

The  final  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  by 
Mr.  H.  Percy  Macomber,  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Boston,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Future  of  the  Handicrafts," 
reviewing  briefly  the  movement  in  America 
which  was  inaugurated  by  an  exhibition 
in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
January,  1807.  The  Boston  Society  which 
was  an  immediate  outgrowth  now  has, 
he  said,  a  membership  of  over  nine  hundred 
craftsmen  in  thirty  different  states.  Its 
sales  for  the  year  1916  reached  a  total  of 
$106,000  and  those  of  the  present  year  are 
running  even  larger.  "I  believe,"  he  said, 
"that  the  arts  and  crafts  movement 
has  reached  a  higher  standard  in  the  United 


States  today  than  it  has  in  England  or  the 
Continent,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  has 
developed  here  on  broader  lines  with  fewer 
hampering  tendencies.  But  it  must  be 
admitted,"  he  added,  "that  the  majority 
of  the  craftsmen  in  the  United  States  are 
foreign  bom  and  trained."  The  crafts 
which  have  reached  the  highest  standards 
here  are  those  of  silversmith,  jeweler, 
woodcarver,  ironworker  and  bookbinder. 
Now  that  the  war  has  so  largely  shut  off 
the  work  which  was  imported  from  Europe, 
the  development  of  Industrial  Art  in  this 
country  has  been  given,  Mr.  Macomber 
thought  an  additional  impetus. 

"But  these,"  he  declared,  "are  critical 
times.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated  that  if  our  infant  art  industries  are 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  intense  competition 
which  will  follow  the  close  of  the  world  war, 
the  American  public  must  be  educated,  and 
American  statesmen  must  be  educated  to 
the  importance  of  art  and  industry.  In 
the  face  of  the  remarkable  industrial  art 
renaissance  throughout  Europe  before  the 
war,  America  has  shown  a  surprising  apathy 
and  disregard  for  the  vitally  important 
part  that  properly  trained  craftsmen  can 
and  should  play  in  furnishing  models, 
ideals  and  inspirations  for  art  industries." 

As  a  most  important  and  helpful  factor 
in  this  campaign  of  education  there  should 
be,  Mr.  Macomber  thought,  in  the  near 
future  a  general  exhibition  of  what  is  now 
being  done  in  the  industrial  arts  of  a  size 
and  standard  to  make  it  of  real  National 
importance.  One  which  "would  serve  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  manufacturers 
and  craftsmen  and  to  increase  the  public 
interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  beauty  in 
objects  of  daily  use." 

The  Great  Sea — Correlating  the  Arts 

On  the  last  morning,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Hutchinson,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Federation  and  President  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  presided. 

Socializing  Art  in  Chicago 

The  general  subject  was  "The  Great 
Sea — Correlating  the  Arts"  and  the  first 
address  was  by  Miss  Lena  M.  McCauley 
of  ^Chicago  on  socializing  art  in  that  city, 
an  address  which  told  of  an  almost  be- 
wildering amount  of  activity  along  these 
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lines  on  the  part  of  the  Art  Institute,  the 
Public  Schools,  the  Municipal  Art  League, 
the  Public  School  Art  Society,  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Encouragement  of  Local 
Art,  the  Social  Centers  and  Women's 
Clubs,  business  organizations,  women's 
federations,  music  associations.  Friends  of 
the  Native  Landscape,  Highway  Commis- 
sions and  the  City  Government.  It  seemed 
almost  as  though  Chicagoans  could  have 
little  time  or  thought  of  anything  else  so 
manifold  were  the  efforts  reported  and  so 
all-embracing  the  results. 

In  conclusion  Miss  McCauley  said, 
'*This  era  of  the  world's  history  has  no 
parallel.  We  have  no  soul-stirring  en- 
thusiasm to  evoke  the  creative  arts.  What 
is  being  done  is  being  done  consciously. 
In  the  world's  symphony  we  should  say  it 
was  a  phase  of  transition  from  one  worked 
out  motif  to  another  of  finer  key.  The 
advance  in  idealistic  things  indicates  that 
there  is  a  popular  movement,  a  soul- 
stirring  among  the  masses  and  in  a  creative 
spirit,  of  the  graphic  and  plastic  arts, 
art,  music,  literature  and  the  drama.  To 
be  among  these  people  and  to  learn  their 
hunger  for  the  nobler  ideals  of  intellectual 
life  and  to  be  able  to  work  with  these 
numerous  societies  and  the  Art  Institute 
to  endeavor  to  answer  the  popular  appeal 
is  a  solemn  privilege.  Surely  these  are 
signs  of  a  new,  wholesome  and  joyous 
renaissance  in  the  age  to  come." 

The  Dramatic  Workshop 

Next  on  the  program  was  Prof.  George 
Pierce  Baker,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Dramatic  Art,  Harvard  University,  who 
gave  a  most  helpful  account  of  his  so-called 
** Dramatic  Workshop"  where  they  have 
tried  out  play  after  play,  bringing  young 
actors  in  active  cooperation  with  young 
authors,  inviting  and  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  yoimg  painters  and  decorators 
and  the  public  and  uniting  all  classes 
in  an  effort  toward  a  common  end,  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  possibilities  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  drama.  "We  have  dealt," 
Professor  Baker  said,  ''in  small  amounts 
in  matters  of  money,  though  in  lar^'^ 
amounts  of  hope  and  encourageme^ 
There  is  no  reason  why,  he  insisted, 
they  have  done  at  Harvard  canno 
done  in  other  places. 


The  Theater  and  the  Studio 

Mr.  Thomas  Woods  Stevens,  who  was  so 
largely  instrumental  in  putting  on  the 
great  pageant  in  St.  Louis  some  years  ago, 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Dramatic  Arts,  School  of  Applied  Design, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, spoke  on  cooperation  between 
the  Theater  and  the  Studio.  He  told  not 
only  of  the  splendid  cooperative  work  that 
is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  but  also  of  the  larger 
significance  of  this  kind  of  work  in  relation 
to  the  public.  "The  war,"  he  said,  "is 
bound  to  sweep  off  a  lot  of  native  art, 
a  lot  of  vague  art  asceticism,  and  it  is 
bound  to  shake  down  that  wild  confusion 
of  all  the  arts  that  was  current  three 
years  ago.  We  grant  that.  But  that 
means  that  the  new  generation  must 
support  and  encourage  a  large  simplicity 
and  a  large  sincerity  in  the  arts."  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Stevens  expressed  his  belief 
that  there  are  geniuses  in  the  immediate 
future  of  the  theater  as  well  as  in  the  past 
It  is  his  conviction  that  the  new  movement 
in  the  theater  will  be  extensive  rather 
than  intensive,  that  through  the  toy 
theater  the  pendulum  will  swing  to  large 
outdoor  performances. 

Community  Music 

When  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  President  of 
the  New  York  Community  Chorus  and 
Director  of  the  Music  School  Settlemoit  of 
New  York,  came  to  the  platform  he  in- 
vited the  audience  to  rise  and  sing  with 
him  "America,"  giving  thus  a  demon- 
stration of  what  community  effort  in  this 
line  may  mean. 

His  address  opened  with  a  word  picture 
of  a  scene  in  Central  Park,  New  York»  on 
an  evening  last  September  when  the  New 
York  Community  Chorus  gathered  to- 
gether thousands  of  persons  and  called 
from  the  people  the  spirit  of  true  music 
and  that  spirit  which  is  representative  of 
the  so-called  community  music  movement. 
"It  was,"  he  said,   "like  the  great  sea, 

<it  in  its  emotional  quality,  soul  stirring." 

\s  at  one  stroke  a  leap  was  made  over  a 

'  of  thirty  years  from  the  time  when 

interested  in  music  thought  that  it 

'ling  to  do  with  democracy  to  the 
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present  time  when  it  is  recognized  as  the 
true  expression  of  the  people. 

"How  many  persons,"  Mr.  Farwell 
asked,  "do  you  suppose  you  would  ever 
get  into  a  concert  hall?"  Replying,  "only 
about  2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  most 
thriving  cities." 

Mr.  Farwell  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Harry  Barnhart,  the  leader 
of  the  Community  Chorus  in  New  York, 
who  has  reached  already  half  a  million 
people  in  two  or  three  years  and  is  most 
instrumental  in  helping  us  to  become  a 
"singing  nation." 

A  community  chorus  Mr.  Farwell  defined 
as  "the  regular  periodic  teaching  of  the 
representative  people  of  a  community,  all 
being  freely  invited,  without  dues  or  voice 
trials  or  any  consideration  of  previous 
musical  training,  for  four  part  choral 
singing,  to  the  end  of  applying  the  unifying 
power  of  song  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  com- 
munity, and,  through  song  of  affirming 
faith  in  God  and  the  Nation."  "It  is  not," 
he  said,  "a  philanthropy — ^it  is  the  voice 
of  America,  it  is  the  taking  of  this  great 
soul  stuff  and  molding  and  welding  it  into 
a  new  form  by  which  we  are  going  to 
create  a  new  nation,  a  nation  of  greater 
faith  leading  us  to  victory  in  art  in  peace 
and  in  war." 

Business  Meeting 

In  opening  the  afternoon  session  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President  and  pre- 
siding officer,  called  attention  not  only 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Federation 
but  to  the  fact  that  large  as  this  accomplish- 
ment had  been  the  organization  was  still 
to  a  great  extent  an  opportunity  and  that  it 
needed  for  fulfillment  "more  man-power, 
more  woman-power  and  more  money- 
power."  He  admitted  that  during  the 
present  war  time  the  Federation  might 
have  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  "marking 
time,"  but,  he  said  that  those  in  authority 
had  no  intention  of  doing  less  work  than  in 
the  past  and  were  confidently  hoping  and 
expecting  to  do  more  in  the  coming  year. 

Three  special  resolutions  were  presents 
at  this  meeting  and  unanimously  passf 
They  were  as  follows: 

(1)     Resolved:      That     the     Boa 
Directors    be   requested    to   consi/ 


desirability  of  organizing  a  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  modern  industrial  art  to  be 
held  in  Washington  during  the  year  1918. 

(2)  Resolved:  That  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  encourage  the  purchase  by 
our  Museums  of  representative  examples 
of  works  by  contemporary  American 
Craftsmen. 

(3)  Whereas:  There  is  danger  of  Art 
Institutions  being  more  and  more  used  by 
a  thoughtless  people  as  an  avenue  through 
which  to  make  absurdly  low  offers  for 
paintings  while  on  exhibition,  thereby 
establishing  by  the  mere  incident  of  an 
offer  unjust  values.     Be  it: 

Resolved:  That  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Arts  recommend  to  all  Art 
Institutions  exhibiting  the  works  of  con- 
temporary artists  that  they  refuse  to 
transmit  offers  of  amounts  less  than  the 
prices  placed  upon  the  paintings  by  the 
artists  when  sent  for  exhibition. 

In  addition  resolutions  of  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  hospitality  extended  to  the 
Convention  were  voted  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Kirke  Porter,  the  Arts  Club,  the  Trustees 
and  Director  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art,  the  Regents  and  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Handi- 
craft Club  of  Baltimore. 

By  the  Committee  on  Nominations  the 
names  of  the  following  persons  were  put 
in  nomination  as  directors  to  serve  for  three 
years:  Herbert  Adams,  George  G.  Booth, 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
Charles  Allen  Munn,  Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke, 
G.  D.  Seymour,  and  were  on  motion  duly 
seconded  and  carried  unaminously  elected. 

At  this  session  Miss  Adele  Clark  of 
Richmond  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federation  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
first  Art  Academy  in  America  so  far  as 
known,  was  established  in  Richmond,  Va., 
in  1786  under  the  inspiration  and  direction 
of  a  French  officer  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beurepaire, 
exhibiting  the  seal  of  the  Society  bearing 
the  date  of  organization,  giving  a  partial 
list  of  its  founders  and  members  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  history, 
v^r.  de  Forest  took  opportunity  to  speak 

.'♦*^y  in  appreciation  of  the  late  Hon. 

#n  H.  Choate,  a  member  of  the  original 

i  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Metro- 

.an  Museum  and  one  of  those  to  whom 
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that  Museum  was  *' under  great  indebted- 
ness for  guidance,  for  direction  and  for 
executive  ability  during  these  early  days," 
telling  of  Mr.  Choate's  interest  in  art  and 
how  one  who  stood  in  this  country  for  the 
highest  type  of  cirizenship,  a  great  lawyer, 
a  great  statesman,  fully  recognized  the 
value  of  art  to  the  individuid  and  the 
Nation. 

Invitations  were  received  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and 
other  cities  and  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board, 
which  took  place  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  18th,  the  following  officers  were  re- 
elected to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  President;  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson,  First  Vice-President;  Leila 
Mechlin,  Secretary;  N.  H.  Carpenter, 
Treasurer;  Anna  Price,  Assistant  Treasurer 
and  W.  K.  Bixby,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  Glenn 
Brown,  Eugene  J.  Carpenter,  Archer  M. 
Huntington,  Hennen  Jennings,  John  F. 
Lewis,  £.  D.  Libbey,  Howard  Mansfield 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Scheuber,  Vice-Presidents. 
Mr.  Henry  White  and  Mr.  Henry  Kirke 
Porter  were  unanimously  elected  Vice- 
Presidents. 

The  question  of  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Convention  next  year  was  discussed 
but  left  undecided  until  autumn,  though  a 
strong  preference  was  expressed  for  Wash- 
ington, the  National  Capital,  as  a  meeting 

The  Dinner 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  at  Rauscher's  and 
attended  by  215  persons.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
de  Forest  presided.  The  first  speaker  was 
Mr.  Bossange,  who  brought  to  attention  the 
wonderful  influence  which  France  has  had 
upon  the  artists  of  this  country,  teaching 
them  the  love  of  tradition,  obedience  to  law, 
the  significance  of  truth  and  the  reverence 
for  beauty;  calling  attention  at  the  same  time 
to  the  fact  that  France  has  always  shown 
courage  in  art  as  well  as  in  warfare  and  has 
always  been  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices 
for  the  sake  of  an  ideal. 

Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  rea<i 
\.W9    pf    his    repent    poems,    "The    N  w 


Slavery"  and  "The  Sword  of  Lafayette"; 
Mr.  Hermon  MacNeil,  former  President 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  nuide 
a  plea  for  a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  value  and  significance  of  sculpture; 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  told  graphically  of 
the  work  of  the  artists  in  warfare  in  apply- 
ing the  theories  of  protective  coloring  with 
wonderful  success.  Mr.  Victor  Horta,. 
a  distinguished  Belgian  architect,  brought, 
greetings  from  that  ver>'  courageous  and', 
suffering  country  in  which  the  love 
of  art  has  been  highly  developed.  Senator 
Phelan  of  California,  told  entertainingly 
of  the  assets  of  his  state  in  art,  including 
as  one  of  these  the  earthquake,  and  noting: 
the  fact  that  very  recently  Congress  has. 
turned  over  to  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  the  ten  acres  of  land 
in  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  a  govern- 
ment reserve,  upon  which  the  Art  Palace 
stood,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  public 
park  and  art  education.  Senator  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi  lightly  de- 
fined the  difference  between  a  politician 
and  a  statesman  as  one  who  is  living  and 
one  who  is  dead,  suggesting  that  artists 
were  more  interested  in  the  latter  because 
of  the  possibility  of  a  memorial,  but  calling, 
attention  in  a  serious  vein  to  the  fact  that 
that  which  differentiates  man  from  brute  is 
that  the  one  carries  on  the  achievements  of 
preceding  generations  and  the  other  does, 
not.  "Now  the  man  of  all  men,"  he  said, 
"who  makes  outward  and  visible  signs  for- 
generations  to  come  of  the  achievements- 
of  generations  that  have  gone,  is  the  artist, 
so  that  in  a  certain  sense  he  is  the  highest, 
expression  of  the  civilized  mind." 

The  last  speaker  was  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  who  paid  high 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  which  he  briefly  out- 
lined. "The  Torch,"  Mr.  Robinson  said, 
referring  to  art  in  general,  "is  the  emblem 
both  of  civilization  and  anarchy."  But 
while  expressing  the  belief  that  in  this 
country  during  the  past  few  years  it  had 
stood  largely  for  the  latter,  still  he  declared 
his  confidence  in  its  ultimate  triumph, 
"gradually  becoming  more  serious  and  more 
significant,  taking  on  a  new  meaning  and 
vigor  as  a  result  of  the  sad  and  stirring 
tijQ^es    through    which    we    are    passing." 
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In  conclusion  Dr.  Robinson  laid  emphasis 
upon  the  value  of  the  art  museum,  and 
other  art  organizations,  in  such  a  time  as 
this  as  a  source  of  joy  and  refreshment. 
And  said,  "If  we  decide  that  these  things 
are  of  secondary  importance,  we  admit 
that  art  is  not  a  necessity  but  a  luxury. 
If  we  treat  it  as  a  luxury  how  can  we  blame 
the  country  at  large  and  our  government 
for  taking  the  same  attitude?  No,  I 
believe  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  the  torch  of 
art  aloft  before  the  darkness  that  is  ahead 
of  us  and  to  keep  that  light  burning  through 
all  that  darkness  to  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  glory  of  the  cause  we  serve," 

Social  Pleasures 

In  the  way  of  social  entertainment 
delegates  to  the  Convention  and  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  in 
Washington,  were  entertained  at  a  Tea 
at  the  Washington  Arts  Club  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  16th  and  with  a  private  view 
at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  that  evening. 


On  the  following  afternoon  they  had  the 
great  privilege  of  attending  a  garden 
party  given  in  their  honor  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Kirke  Porter  in  the  lovely  garden  adjacent 
to  her  residence  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth 
and  I  Streets.  And  that  evening  an 
informal  reception  was  tendered  them  in 
the  National  Gallery  by  the  Secretary  and 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

On  Saturday,  by  invitation  of  the  Handi- 
craft Club  of  Baltimore  and  the  Roland 
Park  Association  of  that  city,  a  number  of 
the  delegates  vbited  the  handicraft  ex- 
hibition in  progress  at  the  Peabody  In- 
stitute, and  after  an  informal  lunch  were 
taken  in  automobiles  through  Roland 
Park  and  Guilford,  suburbs  of  Baltimore, 
and  subsequently  arriving  at  the  unique 
and  charming  garden  of  Mrs.  Bouton  which 
includes  in  its  design  an  open  air  theatre 
and  an  exceptionally  attractive  rock  garden. 

The  weather,  all  four  days,  could  not 
have  been  more  charming,  the  sun  shining 
brightly  and  the  air  fresh  and  cool. 


THE  YEAR'S  WORK  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary,  presented  at  the  Annual  Convention,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  16, 1917 


IT  was  about  eight  years  ago  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  sent  out 
its  first  travelling  exhibition.  At  that  time 
the  American  Water  Color  Society  was 
sending  out  its  Annual  Exhibition  as  a 
rotary  but  otherwise,  th^  circuit  exhibition 
wjas  prac|tu;ally  unknown.  Today  it  is  an 
.established  institution.  I  remember  well 
.the  discouragement  w^  met  with  when 
w,e  first  .considered  its  possibilitie9*  One 
wjio  h^  lu^  wide  experience  witji  e.x- 
bibitions  declared  tiiat  it  ^ou]<jl  not  b^ 
done,  that  we  should  be  involved  in  heavy 
expense  and  confronted  by  almost  certain 
fjEulure.  But  we  felt  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  our  conviction  has  since  been  proved 
correct. 

During  the  past  season  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  has  sent  out  no  less  than 
thirty-one  exhibitions,  valued  at  and 
iii9ure()  for  over  ^00,000,  besides  which 


numberless  exhibitions  have  been  sent  out 
by  other  organizations  and  individual 
artists.  The  Federation's  exhibitions  have 
comprised  collections  of  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  original  works  by  American 
illustrators,  small  bronzes  and  medals  by 
American  sculptors,  architectural  drawings 
and  designs,  works  by  students  in  the  lead- 
ing art  schools  and  in  the  publk  schools, 
lithographs  by  members  of  the  Senefelder 
Club  of  London,  etchings,  mezzotint  en- 
gr^avings,  wood  block  prints,  photographs, 
wog4  engravings,  miniatures  by  American 
miniature  painters,  and  pottery  from  the 
chief  American  potters.  The  coat  to 
places  taking  these  exhibitions  has  ranged 
from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  exhibitions 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to 
sef^ure  the  desired  number  of  loans  of  oil 
paii^ings  from  the  artists.     Tjus  can  bp 
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readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Federation  alone  has  had  as  many  as 
seven  different  exhibitions  of  oil  paintings 
out  at  the  same  time  during  the  past  season, 
and  that  all  these  exhibitions  have  been 
upheld  to  a  high  standard — a  higher 
standard,  I  may  say,  than  the  current 
contemporary  exhibitions — ^and  have  in- 
cluded from  thirty  to  seventy-five  works 
each. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  those  requesting  exhibitions  in 
distant  states  to  desire  names  as  well  as 
quality.  The  request  that  comes  all  too 
frequently  is  for  the  inclusion  in  a  par- 
ticular exhibition  of  the  works  of  Sargent, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  Dewing,  Tryon,  Abbott 
Thayer,  de  Forest  Brush,  Metcalf,  etc.,  etc. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I  must  say  that  we 
have  found  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  we  have  sent  to  find  pleasure  as 
well  as  interest  in  works  by  less  well  known 
painters. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  everyone  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  occasionally  we 
receive  an  adverse  criticism  of  a  collection. 
Personal  liking  and  individual  taste  are 
bound  to  be  confused  with  critical  judgment 
and  not  all  will  like  the  same  thing.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  unanimity  rather 
than  the  diversity  of  judgment  which 
should  be  remarked,  the  prevelance  of  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction  which  we  receive 
rather  than  of  dissatisfaction.  It  is  true 
that  these  exhibitions  are  very  carefully 
selected  with  their  purpose  in  view.  They 
are  diversified  and  intended  to  give  the 
public  acquaintance  with  the  best  works 
by  the  foremost  painters.  We  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  reach  down  to  the 
public,  but  neither  have  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  send  out  works  merely  of 
technical  interest. 

These  exhibitions  large  and  small  have 
been  shown  during  the  past  season  in  1^ 
places,  some  as  far  distant  as  the  Pacific 
coast,  others  in  the  far  south,  others  in 
the  middle  west,  and  the  east.  One  ex- 
hibition went  to  Canada. 

I  reported  last  year  that  there  had  been 
evidence  of  an  awakening  of  interest  in  art 
in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Idaho.     I-^ 
autumn    we    received    from    these  ' 
fifteen  requests  for  exhibitions,  not 
which  we  could  supply.     It  is   in 


outposts  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  can  render  the  most  valuable  service. 
We  may  occasionally  help  the  great 
museums,  but  they  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Our  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  the  small  and  weaker  institutions. 
And  in  thb  connection  I  would  emphasize 
the  great  value  of  the  inexpensive  exhibi- 
tions and  of  the  great  need  of  increasing  the 
number  of  these.  Last  year  we  were 
fortunate  in  receiving  as  a  loan  to  be 
circulated  under  our  auspices,  a  collection 
of  Medici  prints  which  was  of  incalculable 
value.  Because  of  a  change  in  the  American 
Agency  this  last  year  the  loan  was  with- 
drawn. A  very  excellent  and  satisfactory 
collection  of  these  prints  can  be  purchased 
for  between  $800  and  $400,  and  it  would 
be  well  indeed  if  such  a  purchase  could  be 
made. 

We  were  fortunate  in  securing  this  year 
for  circulation  a  collection  of  100  large 
size  photographs  of  paintings  and  decora- 
tions by  the  late  John  W.  Alexander, 
assembled  and  arranged  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation  of  New  York  and  especially 
suited  for  exhibition  in  public  libraries  and 
schools,  and  by  art  clubs.  This  collection 
has  not  only  been  lent  but  given  to  the 
Federation,  so  it  is  permanently  at  our 
disposal. 

The  sons  of  the  late  Henry  Wolf  placed  in 
our  hands  for  circulation  last  autumn  a 
valuable  collection  of  wood  engravings,  by 
this  well-known  American  engraver,  com- 
prising proofs  of  his  finest  works,  the 
majority  of  which  are  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  our  most  distinguished  Amer- 
ican artists.  This  coUection  has  likewise 
proved  of  great  value  and  interest. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  we  received 
a  request  from  the  Head  of  the  Art  De- 
partment of  the  Public  Schools  in  Wayne, 
Nebraska,  for  an  exhibition  of  art  work 
to  be  shown  in  the  schools  in  Wayne  and 
later  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  when  the  West- 
ern Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers 
held  their  annual  meeting.  Miss  Wilson, 
Director  of  Art  in  the  public  schools  in 
Washington  consented  to  assemble  such 
an  exhibition  for  us,  and  did  so  with  the 
-*=<sistance  of  her  able  corps  of  teachers. 

lis  exhibition  is  now  in  Lincoln.     It  is 

.  st  interesting  and  instructive, 
he  Library  of  Congress  continues  to 
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lend,  through,  and  only  through  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts,  certain  duplicate 
collections  of  prints,  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  has  kindly  placed  at 
our  disposal  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  her  wood  block  prints  of  Jap- 
anese and  Mexican  subjcts. 

The  sales  from  our  exhibitions  this 
season  have  been  much  less  than  heretofore, 
amounting  to  less  than  $8,000  in  all.  This 
is  not  encouraging,  for  art  which  is  really 
appreciated  will  be  coveted  as  private 
possessions  and  purchased,  and  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  must  be  met  and  overcome. 
At  the  present  time  it  is,  of  course,  less 
significant  than  under  normal  circumstances. 

The  sending  about  of  these  exhibitions 
costs  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
nothing  more  than  the  clerical  service  which 
their  circulating  and  managing  requires, 
each  place  pa3dng  its  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  packing,  transportation, 
insurance  and  redelivery,  but  the  labor  is 
considerable.  I  have  remarked  before 
upon  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the 
local  organizations  which  have  taken  our 
exhibitions,  the  admirable  way  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  the  promptness 
with  which  they  have  been  shipped,  the 
cleverness  with  which  they  have  been  given 
publicity.  This  efficiency  has  not  been 
quite  so  evident  during  the  past  year  as 
heretofore,  owing  it  seems  to  me  largely 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind 
as  well  as  to  the  congestion  of  railroad 
traffic.  But  we  have  no  real  catastrophies 
to  report,  and  considering  how  many  ex- 
hibits have  been  involved,  very  little  com- 
plaint to  make  for  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion to  instructions  given. 

That  the  exhibitions  are  doing  a  large 
and  valuable  work  is,  I  think,  shown  con- 
clusively by  the  reports  which  reach  us, 
extracts  from  some  of  which  I  should  like 
to  give. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bate,  Superintendent  of  the 

Art  Department  of  the  Northern  Arizona 

Fair  Association,  Prescott,  Arizona,  wrote 

with  reference  to  one  of  our  exhibitions: 
"I  want  to  express,  in  a  meagre  way,  our  ap- 
preciation of  your  loudness  and  that  of  y*"**** 
society  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  ezhibi^ 
a  rare  collection  of  paintings  from  so  many' 
inent  artists;  giving  our  people  in  this  com 
the  opportunity  to  view  and  study  pictu 


are  pictures  by  men  at  the  top.  I  can  assure  you 
that  this  exhibit  on  the  grounds — ^judging  from 
the  number  of  people  who  visited  the  galleries 
from  the  time  the  doors  were  opened  in  the  morn- 
ing until  closed  in  the  evening,  and  the  many 
comments  on  the  pictures;  also  the  expressions 
of  how  fortunate  we  were  in  securing  an  exhibit 
of  this  kind.  We  have,  I  am  sure,  created  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Arizona,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Arizona,  a  much  deeper  interest 
in  Art  than  ever  before.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  this 
wonderful  exhibit." 

Mrs.     Robert    W.     Nichol,     Secretary, 

Nashville  Art  Association,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

in  a  recent  letter,  said : 

"I  often  wonder  if  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  realizes  the  amount  of  fundamental, 
structural  work  they  are  doing  in  mAlcing  it  pos- 
sible for  the  artists,  teachers  and  pupils  to  have 
such  a  collection  of  School  Art  sent  them  from 
the  leading  Art  School  of  America?  One  Super- 
visor said  during  the  Convention  of  Middle 
Tennessee  Public  School  Teachers,  that  it  was 
the  next  best  thing  to  a  course  of  Art  in  one 
of  those  same  schools — to  secure  this  splendid 
Exhibit  for  a  couple  of  weeks." 

Mr.  Rossiter  Howard,  Director  of  the 

Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University 

of    South    Dakota,    at  Vermillion,    South 

Dakota,  wrote: 

"  Every  one  was  delighted  with  the  pictures,  and 
I  believe  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  American  works." 

From  the  Art  Society  of  Hartford,  Conn., 

came  the  following  appreciative  statement: 

"The  collection  is  the  finest  exhibition  of  prints 
that  we  have  had  in  Hartford,  and  we  only  regret 
that  our  exhibition  space  is  so  limited  that  we 
were  unable  to  exhibit  it  to  better  advantage.*' 

Mrs.    Howard    T.    Willson,    President, 

Springfield    Art    Association,    Springfield,, 

lU.,  wrote: 

"I  wish  that  the  Amebican  Magazine  of  Abt 
would  convey  to  all  the  artists  represented  in  this 
collection  of  miniatures  the  great  appreciation 
of  our  Association  in  being  permitted  to  exhibit 
them." 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Chisholm,  Chairman  of  the 
Art  Committee,  Woman's  Club  of  Brock- 
ton, Mass.,  wrote  about  an  exhibition  of 
paintings : 

"The  exhibition  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 

and  has  been  visited  by  thousands  of  people. 

Tonight  a  report  came  to  me  that  one  of  our 

neighboring  towns  hoped  to  have  an  exhibition 

of  Uiis  kind  next  year. ' 

*  ^_  

JMr.  J.  T.  Speed,  Treasurer,  Louisville 

i Association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  reported: 

Our   exhibit   has   attracted   more   attention 
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than  any  exhibit  we  have  had  for  the  past  two 
years,  quite  successful  in  the  point  of  attendance.*' 

Mr.  L.  Earle  Rowe,  Director,  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  I., 
wrote  with  reference  to  architectural  work: 

"The  group  of  drawings  is  most  interesting  to* 
our  students  and  of  very  great  value  to'  us  in  our 
work,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  continue  the  exhibir 
tion  until  March  27th. 

You.  doubtless  know  that  this  group  of  archi- 
tectural drawings  is  of  greater  importance  and 
interest  to  students  than  the  one  which  was 
available  in  1015.  We  are  indebted  to  you  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  of  having  this  exhibi- 
tion." 

From  Miss  Anna  P.  Scott,  Chairman  of 

the  Program  Committee  of  the  Dubuque 

Art  Association,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  came  the 

following : 

"We  are  hoping  to  hold  the  exhibition  open 
through  March  SOth,  shipping  it  the  80th,  in  onler 
to  let  1,000  teachers  see  it  who  attended  a  Con- 
vention here  on  that  date,  coming  from  many 
towns.  We  spared  no  pains  in  hanging  the  pic- 
tures, and  they  truly  make  a  fine  showing." 

And  from  Miss  M.  H.  Pennell,  Director, 

Department    of    Fine     Arts,     Mississippi 

Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus, 

Miss,  this: 

"I  can  see  splendid  results  from  these  exhibi- 
tions— a  much  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
pictures — and  our  students  are  growing  in 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  good,  from  having 
such  opportunities  as  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  is  making  possible." 

Not  only  has  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  by  actual  experiment  proved  the 
feasibility  of  the  circuit  exhibition  but  also 
of  the  circulating  lecture.  Because  there 
were  many  places  in  the  United  States 
where  authoritative  lecturers  on  art  could 
not  be  secured  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  some  years  ago  originated  the  plan 
of  sending  out  typewritten  lectures  by 
authoritative  authors  illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon  slides  which  could  be  given  in  any 
place  where  a  good  reader  and  a  stereopti- 
con  were  obtainable.  These  lectures  have 
proved  most  popular  and  their  educational 
value  cannot,  I  believe,  be  too  highly 
estimated. 

We  have  now  twenty-one  and  these 
during  the  past  season  have  been  given 
1122  times  in  different  places  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Each  lecture  is  so  written  that  the 
runs  with  the  illustrations  and  the  wo 


and  treatment  are  such  that  they  prove 
equally  interesting  to  all. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  for 
contributing  two  of  these  lectures,  one  on 
"Rembrandt,"  the  other  on  ** Painters 
of  the  Mode."  Miss  Franees  Morris,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  has  very  kindly 
contributed'  a  lecture  on  "Laee."  From 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Boston 
has  €ome  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Huger  Elliott 
descriptive  of  the  Museum's  colleetion. 
Mr.  Huger  Elliott  has  also  contributed  a 
lecture  on  "Design,  Its  Use  and'  Abuser'' 
purposed  especially  for  handicraft  societies. 
The  Public  School  Art  Society  of  Chicagp 
has  given  us  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Art  in  the  Public  Schools"  which  has  been 
found  most  instructive.  We  have  now 
the  promise  of  a  lecture  on  "Interior 
Decorating"  by  an  authority  in  this  field. 
Not  only  could  the  number  of  these 
lectures  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects,  but  it  would  be  wdl  if 
the  Federation  could  have  a  small  but 
comprehensive  library  of  lantern  slides 
which  it  could  lend  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  have  also  numerous  requests  for 
unillustrated  lectures  to  be  given  in  places 
which  have  no  stereopticon.  The  thirst 
for  knowledge  seems  almost  insatiable. 
Opportunity  looms  before  us  in  tempting 
guise. 

To  meet  in  part  the  desire  for  information 
and  education  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  published  last  fall  in  pamphlet  form 
a  series  of  outlines  for  study  courses  on 
American  Art  together  with  a  bibliography 
and  other  infornung  facts.  These  little 
pamphlets  have  been  sold  at  ten  cents  each 
and  have  been  in  very  considerable  de- 
mand. The  Federation  also  as  an  ex- 
periment issued  last  autumn  a  portfolio 
containing  twenty-four  reproductions  of 
notable  works  of  American  sculpture, 
using  for  the  most  part  the  full  page  plates 
made  for  our  magazine,  and  seliing  the 
portfolio  at  fifty  cent  each. 

Whereas  cheap  productions  of  works  by 
foreign  masters  can  be  obtained  most 
readily,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
anything  of  this  kind  by  American  artists 

'  we  are  convinced  that  if  it  were  possible 
le  from  time  to  time  similar  port- 
ent works  of  both  scultpure  and 
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paintings  by  American  artists  it  would  be 
well. 

We  have  continued  to  issue  month  by 
month  our  magazine  which  is,  I  feel  steadily 
increasing  in  popularity  and  gaining  in 
estimate.  With  greater  frequency  its  spe- 
cial articles  and  editorials  are  being  noted 
by  the  contemporary  press.  The  circulation 
now  amounts  to  about  5,000.  We  should 
like  exceedingly  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  pages,  to  add  new  features  and  above 
all  to  have  more  illustrations,  but  with  the 
present  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper  and  the 
present  critical  state  of  national  a£Fairs 
this  seems  impossible.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  come  in  time. 

The  magazine  is  a  valuable  medium  of 
communication  between  the  national  organ- 
ization and  its  chapters  as  well  as  its  in- 
dividual members.  It  does  spread  the 
news,  it  is  read,  it  is  our  voice  and  it  is 
being  heard.  And  surely  in  this  day  of 
curiously  confused  ideals  the  voice  of  those 
who  believe  in  Art  as  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  beauty  as  a  means  of  joy  and 
refreshment,  as  an  element  in  civilization 
should  be  uplifted. 

The  Xlllth  Volume  of  the  American 
Art  Annual  has  been  published.  We  have 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  a  continuance 
of  the  services  of  Miss  Florence  N.  Levy 
as  editor  of  this  valuable  publication  which 
she  herself  established.  The  clerical  work 
of  publication  as  well  as  the  business  man- 
agement in  connection  with  this  volume 
have  however  all  been  done  in  the  Wash- 
ington Office.  A  new  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  Volume  XIII  was  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  year  in  art  from  different 
centers  contributed  by  those  specially 
well  informed.  This  has  proved  so  in- 
teresting and  valuable  that  it  will  probably 
be  continued.  The  demand  for  this  publi- 
cation is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  of  an 
edition  of  1,500  issued  in  February  only 
^00  copies  now  remain  unsold. 

Last  autumn  the  American  Federation 
of  Arts  was  incorporated.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Incorporators  was  held  at 
Mr.  de  Forest's  residence  on  November 
10th,  followed  immediately  by  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  April  the  Secretary  of  the  Federal' 
Attended    as    the    representative    of 
Federation  and  as  also  a  mem* 
Organisation  Committee,  a 


in  New  Ybdk  •ff  flumiiture  manufacturers 
and  representatiivesioff  thedlfferent  branches 
of  the  allied  houses,  ftumisliing  inductries, 
such  for  instance  as  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles, wall  papers,  ete.,  the  purpose*  of  which 
was  to  form  a  federation  to  promota*  higher 
artistic  standards,  on  the  pautt  off  the 
manufacturers,  the  salesmen  wdl  tflift'  aoa- 
sumers,  the  buying  public. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  JOO* 
persons  and  both  from  the  addresses  that 
were  made  and  the  spirit  that  was  mani- 
fested the  indication  was  of  a  genuine 
awakening  in  a  new  quarter  and  of 
promise  of  cooperation  therefrom  'in  the 
future. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
this  meeting  was  in  part  due  to  the  interest 
aroused  during  the  past  two  years  by  the 
industrial  art  exhibitions  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  this  city  at  the  time  of 
our  Convention  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  an  immediate 
result  but  a  kind  of  by-product. 

This  exhibition  of  industrial  art  and  handi- 
crafts was  omitted  this  year  for  two  reasons, 
first  because  it  was  felt  that  if  it  were  done 
at  all  it  should  be  done  on  a  larger  scale 
and  somewhat  better  than  it  had  been 
done  before,  which  was  not  altogether 
possible;  and  second  because  a  very  ex- 
cellent exhibition  of  this  character  was,  we 
found,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  at  this 
particular  time  to  which  it  so  happens  that 
all  of  our  delegates  are  invited. 

There  has  been  quite  a  little  thought 
given  to  the  possibility  of  assembling  under 
the  auspieces  of  the  Federation,  a  compre- 
hensive  exhibition   similar   in   scope    and 
character  to  the  exhibition  held  by  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  England  this 
last  year  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
an  exhibition  which  would  relate  the  arts; 
and  might  be  shown  in  the  several  large 
museums   of   this   country.     The   plan   is 
good  and  we  believe  entirely  feasible  and 
in  this  conviction  we  have  the  support  of 
others   more   experienced   than   ourselves. 
It  is  our  hope,  therefore,  that  some  day  it 
may  become  a  reality.     In  England  such  a 
plan  was  carried  out  and  well  in  war  times; 
*  ^  we  may  find  it  wiser  to  postpone  the 
3t  until  those  happy  days  to  which 
%  all  looking  forward  when  peace  has 
•ieclared. 
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I  would  like  before  concluding  to  em- 
phasize to  you  the  value  of  the  Federation 
as  a  central  office,  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  organizations  and 
individuals  throughout  the  coimtry.  The 
fact  that  our  office  is  located  in  Washington 
makes  it  a  little  easier  perhaps  to  preserve 
the  national  viewpoint  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  places  throughout  the  country. 
We  feel  quite  as  near  to  our  chapters  in 
Oregon  and  in  Texas  as  we  do  to  those  in 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts  and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  feel  as  closely  in  touch  with 
us. 

If  ihe  Federation  has  done  nothing  else 
it  has,  I  believe,  increased  the  feeling  of 
comradeship  among  organizations  of  sim- 
ilar aims  and  this  in  itself  is  by  no  means 
negligible. 

It  is,  let  me  assure  you,  tremekidously 
interesting  work  and  a  work  richly  re- 
warding.    There    are    discouraging    times 


of  course,  moments  of  doubt  and  despair  but, 
so  it  must  always  be. 

These  times  in  which  we  are  now  liv- 
ing, overshadowed  by  the  horrors  and  the 
terrible  significance  of  a  world  war  are  try- 
ing as  well  as  stirring,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  shall  have  yet  more  to  bear  before  we 
get  into  calmer  waters.  But  I  think  that 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  victory  we 
covet  will  not  be  entirely  won  when  peace 
is  declared  and  that  one  of  the  factors  in 
the  civilization  for  which  we  are  striving 
as  our  end  and  aim  is  Art.  This  will  give 
us  courage  to  go  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
under  the  conviction  that  our  work  is 
worth  while,  and  that  whether  we  ourselTes 
are  permitted  to  see  the  result,  that  retvU 
there  will  be;  and  that  it  will  all  tend  to 
the  betterment  of  those  who  come  after 
us  in  the  establishment  of  higher  ideals 
and  the  opening  of  wider  vistas  of  enjoy- 
ment and  common  privilege. 

Leila  Mbchun. 


THE  USE  OF  ART  IN  WARFARE  • 

BY  ERNEST  C.  PEIXOTTO 

Secretary  for  America  of  the  Appui  aux  Artistes,  President  of  the  McDowell  Club 

of  New  York  City 


EVERYONE  is  asking  himself  today  the 
same  serious  question, "  What  can  I  do 
for  my  country,  in  what  field  is  my  special 
equipment  of  most  use?" — the  artists  no 
less  than  others.  They  furthermore  have 
added,  "What  have  the  artists  in  the 
countries  now  at  war  been  doing  for  their 
countries?"  In  my  position  as  Secretary 
for  America  of  the  Appui  aux  Artistes, 
I  have  been  in  very  close  contact  with 
what  the  art  workers  have  been  doing  in 
France. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  all  the  young 
men,  painters  and  students,  took  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  did 
their  duty  with  such  fine  self-sacrifice 
that  I  have  among  my  papers  one  single 
list  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  who  have 
given  their  lives.  But  the  French  govern- 
ment soon  became  aware  that  it  should  not 
sacrifice  the  art  life  of  the  country,  so  it 

drew  certain  artists  out  and  gave  th^nn 
fi 

*A  Bi>eech    made   at   the   dinner  (of   the     .me:>  ".n 
Federation  of  Arte  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Max         1    17. 


special  work  to  do  for  which  they  were 
peculiarly  adapted.  It  took  some  of  the 
more  vigorous  and  older  men  and  sent 
them  to  the  front  with  credentials  from  the 
war  department,  that  they  might  make 
drawings  for  posterity  of  the  life  in  the 
trenches.  It  took  others  and  put  them  to 
work  making  posters  to  stir  the  masses, 
and  the  most  distinguished  draftsmen  in 
France  took  up  that  work,  making  draw- 
ings of  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  bar- 
barities of  their  enemies,  and  feeling 
depicting  the  grief  and  resignation  of  the 
women. 

It  was  the  artist  too  who  first  thought 
of  applying  the  law  of  protective  coloring 
to  all  war  materials.  Such  a  thing  in  a 
way  had  been  thought  of  before.  The 
various  armies  had  adopted  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  least  visible  tones  in 
their  uniforms,  but  the  art  of  camouflage 
is  new  and  a  distinct  contribution  of  the 
artists  to  this  war.  In  the  presoit  day 
warfare,  where  men  fight  like  moles  under- 
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ground,  it  is  of  prime  importance  that 
everything  be  completely  hidden  from  the 
scouting  aeroplane  with  its  keen-eyed 
observer  and  its  even  more  keen-eyed 
camera.  For  aeroplanes  go  aloft  and 
take  very  complete  photographs  of  the 
trenches.  As  these  photographs  reveal  all 
things  that  are  not  absolutely  hidden,  the 
painter  comes  along  and  where  there  is  a 
high  light  on  a  cannon  he  paints  it  black 
and  he  paints  white  where  the  shadow 
would  naturally  come,  thus  flattening 
out  the  object.  Wagons,  ambulances, 
trains  and  locomotives  have  systematically 
been  treated  with  camouflage  in  similar 
fashion. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  was 
driving  through  a  certain  district  when  he 
met  a  motor  train  going  to  the  front  with 
six  155-mm.  guns.  He  said  it  was  a  most 
strange-looking  procession  because  all  the 
wagons  and  all  the  material  were  painted 
with  chrome  yellows,  greens  and  browns  like 
rocks  and  trees  and  shrubs.  So  when  they 
took  their  place  in  the  particular  spot  where 
they  were  to  go  they  would  be  as  invisible  as 
possible  to  the  enemy.  Aeroplane  sheds 
were  similarly  painted.  They  are  usually 
placed  against  the  woods,  but  they  must 
have  an  open  space  in  front  of  them  for 
the  birdmen  to  take  flight.  This  reveals 
the  front  of  the  aeroplane  shed,  and  a  por- 
tion of  its  roof  so  the  painters  come  along 
and  paint  on  this  front  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  woods  behind  and  completely  hide 
the  building. 

There  are  amusing  stories  of  this  de- 
ceptive painting,  but  I  do  not  feel  quite  at 
liberty  to  reveal  many  of  them.  It  is 
carried  very  close  to  the  first  line  trenches. 
An  object,  for  instance,  lies  between  the 
trenches.  It  may  be  a  dead  horse,  it  may 
be  a  stump  of  a  tree.  This  object  lies  in  a 
position  where  the  commander  of  that 
particular  section  feels  he  must  have  an 
observer.  So  the  artist,  *the  sculptor, 
models  a  dead  horse  exactly  like  the  one 
that  has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
landscape  and  that  both  sides  know  per- 
fectly well  is  there.  It  must  be  the  same 
shape  and  size,  and  at  night  the  dead 
horse  is  removed  and  the  imitation  horse 
is  put  in  place  with  an  observer  inside. 
He  remains  there  all  day  and  at  night 
reaches    his  own  trenches  under  cover  of 


darkness  with  the  report  he  has  made 
during  the  day.  The  same  thing  is  done 
with  tree  stumps,  and  the  same  thing  is 
done  with  observers  that  must  be  in  trees 
in  order  to  make  observations. 

Their  uniforms  are  not  changed,  but  over 
them  they  have  a  jacket  and  cap  which 
completely  hides  them,  and  these  shirts 
and  caps  are  painted  by  competent  artists 
to  exactly  imitate  the  trees  and  surround- 
ings of  the  observer  These  are  a  few  of  the 
tricks  of  the  camouflage. 

Since  war  was  declared  by  this  country 
a  group  of,  American  artists  has  gotten 
together  to  do  what  they  could  to  serve 
their  country.  Someone  proposed  that 
a  regiment  of  American  painters  should  be 
raised,  but  as  soon  as  this  question  of 
camouflage  was  broached  all  entered  en- 
thusiastically into  the  idea.  We  now  have 
a  large  volunteer  organization  and  we  have 
already  appeared  before  some  of  the  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  Government. 
All  we  want  is  Government  recognition  and 
that  we  hope  to  get  soon,  and  when  we  have 
it  we  will  be  just  as  active  as  we  know  how 
to  be.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  in 
the  very  present  moment  every  ship  that 
goes  out  to  sea  runs  just  that  much  more 
chance  of  being  sunk  by  a  submarine  if  she 
is  not  properly  disguised  with  protective 
coloring.  Our  artists  should,  therefore, 
be  allowed  a  chance  of  giving  the  service 
for  which  they  are  most  competent. 


The  Journal  of  the  American  InstUute  of 
Architects  reports  that  the  English  town* 
planners  and  architects  have  gathered  to- 
gether in  London  all  of  the  Belgian  refugee 
architects  that  they  could  find  in  England, 
Holland  and  France  not  only  with  the 
intent  of  caring  for  them,  but  also  that  the 
question  of  rebuilding  Belgium  at  the  close 
of  the  War  might  be  well  considered.  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  drew  a  poster  to  attract 
attention  to  this  concentrated  effort  in  the 
interest  of  the  rebuilding  Belgium  and  in 
the  aid  of  Belgium  architects  in  England, 
copies  of  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Town-planning  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects*  Mr.  Greorge  B. 
Ford,  will  be  glad  to  secure  for  all  who 

.n^.  them.    The  price  of  the  poster  is  not 
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THE  NEED  OF  ART 

If  Art  is  anything  it  is  joyous,  and  joy 
giving,  appealing  to  the  eye  and  the  in- 
tellect and  reminding  us  that  sorrow  passes, 
but  beauty  endures — ^beauty  in  form,  in 
character,  in  life. 

More  than  ever  before  Art  should  be 
cherished  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

We  need  its  influence  and  its  joyousness 
in  our  lives  to  count^eract  th^  darker  in- 
fluences and  dispel  the  shadows. 

Our  children  need  it  lest  they  forget  that 
civilization  stands  for  something  more 
than  victory,  however  glorious  that  may  be. 

The  world  needs  it  to  point  the  way  to 
true  democracy — the  democracy  of  those 
who  work  together  for  a  common  cause  in  a 
common  belief — ^sharing  that  which  is  more 
valuable  than  worldly  possessions — ideals. 

And  Art  needs  us,  for  it  is  not  a  solitary 
flower  blossoming  in  the  wilderness,  but  a 
flame  kindled  by  man,  burning  most 
brightly  on  the  high  altar  of  love  and  de- 
votion. 

If  therefore  we  would  have  it  light  our 
way  we  must  see  to  it  that  even  in  war- 
time it  is  not  allowed  to  languish,  that 
those  who  bear  on  the  torch  faint  not  for 
want  of  either  support  or  fellowship. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  PREPAREDNESS 

The  Philadelphia  Art  Alliance  has  as  its 
purpose  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Rit- 


tenhouse  Square  where  the  art,  musical  and 
literary  interests  of  the  city  may  have  a 
common  center.  At  a  luncheon  given  in  its 
interest  not  very  long  ago,  Mrs.  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy  (Edith  Wynne  Matthison) 
presented  "A  Problem  in  Preparedness," 
which  because  of  its  big  significance  and 
applicability  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  as  well  as  other  art  associations,  and 
on  account  of  the  loftiness  of  its  appeal  and 
vision,  is  printed  herewith  and  especially 
commended  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
our  readers. 

'*It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  some  trepi- 
dation that  I  rise  to  put  before  you  a 
problem  in  Preparedness,"  Mrs.  Kennedy 
said,  *'a  preparedness,  this,  not  of  monarchs 
and  soldiery,  not  of  the  financier  and  the 
patriotic  munition-maker;  but  of  those 
whose  dealings  are  with  Life  not  Death, 
upon  whose  banner  is  inscribed  the  sacred 
watchword.  Peace.  The  Preparedness  of 
the  Artist,  the  Creator,  by  whose  labor  we 
live  and  have  our  being.  Surely  it  is  time 
for  those  of  us  who  are  sickened  by  the 
sepulchral  horrors  of  the  other  kind  of  pre- 
paredness, to  gird  our  loins  and  give  battle 
for  the  kind  that  is  of  God. 

"And  that,  I  think,  is  where  the  Phila- 
delphia Art  Alliance  comes  in. 

"For  indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  thought 
that  this  Alliance  had  any  ideal  less  lofty 
than  the  one  I  have  tried  thus  tremblingly 
to  indicate.  If  your  Alliance  be  truly  a 
blow  struck  for  culture  and  civilization, 
let  it  be  seen  to  that  these  blessings  be 
indeed  secured,  and  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  There  are  alliances  whereunto 
have  been  given  the  sacrifice  of  the  worker, 
the  dreams  and  miracles  of  the  poet  and 
the  prophet,  the  chivalry  of  the  gentleman, 
the  multitudinous  agonies  of  the  common 
people.  To  what  end?  Bloodshed  and 
destruction!  Let  us  see  that  our  alliance 
leads  to  liberty  and  salvation,  to  the  peace 
that  springs  fi^m  human  love,  and  to  that 
universality  of  benefits  we  call  Democracy. 

"The  ideal  you  have  set  before  you  is 
Greek  in  its  appealing  loveliness.  We  can 
make  it  more.  We  can  make  it  Catholic 
in  appealing  holiness.  A  Temple  of  all  the 
arts!  A  gathering  together  under  one  roof 
f  all  the  beautiful  and  creative  forces  of 

e  day!     A  place  of  healing,  of  sacrament, 

Messed  communion  of  saints!     For  truly. 
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we  are  on  the  eve  of  realizing  once  again 
that  Art  is  no  mere  idle  pleasure  of  the 
frivolous  and  vain  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected according  to  our  whims;  but  a 
necessity  of  our  immortal  lives,  the  bread 
whereby  our  spirits  live. 

*'And  in  this  communion,  surely  the 
Drama  must  have  her  high  and  honored 
place.  And  by  Drama,  I  mean  Drama 
of  every  good  and  human  kind.  The  drama 
of  Decoration,  of  Pageantry,  of  the  Dance! 
The  Drama  of  the  kind  that  ministers  to 
the  joy  of  life  in  comedy  and  farce  and 
satire.  The  drama  that  joins  with  Music 
in  oi>era  and  oratorio  and  song.  Above  all, 
the  Drama  proper,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
interpret  character  in  event,  to  the  ushering 
in  of  Ideas.  The  Idea  of  Drama  must  come 
back  into  the  world,  is  coming  back,  and 
with  it  a  great  new  art  form  full  of  vision, 
powerful  in  the  purification  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  will.  To  the  preparedness  for 
these  things  let  us  give  ourselves  up,  whole- 
heartedly, ungrudgingly  and  with  one 
mind.  To  others,  let  us  leave  the  prepared- 
ness for  death!  Por  us,  let  us  prepare  for 
the  things  of  immortality.  And  God  be 
with  us!" 

A  TAX  ON  ART 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  given  in  Washington  on 
the  evening  of  May  18th,  the  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  de  Forest,  who  was  presiding, 
made  the  following  statement  with  regard 
to  the  threatened  imposition  of  a  tax  of 
10  per  cent  on  Art : 

I  have  taken  the  responsibility  in  the 
past  few  days  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  he  said,  of  making  an 
appeal  to  Congress.  I  have  joined,  as 
President  of  the  Federation,  in  a  brief, 
presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  oppos- 
ing a  tax  on  Art.  As  most  of  you  who 
follow  public  events  know,  the  new  revenue 
act  now  before  Congress  proposes  to  im- 
pose a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  every  article 
in  the  free  list.  Art  is  in  the  free  list.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  those  of  us  who  are 
interested  in  art  will  fail  in  any  patriotic 
endeavor,  and  if  it  is  necessary  in  the 
present  emergency  to  impose  a  tax  oi> 
everything  relating  to  education  or  Ar 
we  will  w^illingly,  as  loyal  citizens,  submi 


but  we  have  opposed  in  the  past  and  we 
must  oppose  now  a  tax  on  Art  and  educa- 
tion, and,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  our 
position,  maintaining  if  we  can  the  cause 
which  we  have  long  fought  for,  and  when 
we  filed  this  brief  we  were  supported  by  a 
long  array  of  opinions  from  prominent 
artists  and  from  prominent  educators  in 
opposition.  I  read  one  opinion  on  this 
subject  which  is  contained  in  the  brief 
presented  by  the  Federation.  It  is  as 
follows: 

*'It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  absolutely 
removing  tariff  duties  from  objects  of  art, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  every  man  who 
understands  either  the  interests  of  popular 
education  or  the  true  interests  of  art  would 
desire  the  removal  of  the  present  iniquitous 
paragraphs." 

The  author  of  that  opinion  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  it  was  President  of  Prince- 
ton University.  He  is  now  President  of 
the  United  States. 

NOTES 

In  the  Forty-first  Annual 

THE   MUSEUM     j^^^^^^  ^^  ^^    MuSCUm    of 

OP  FINE        pj^^  ^^^^  Boston,  which 

ARTS,  BOSTON     j^  j^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  following 

interesting  account  of  educational  work 
during  the  past  year  and  the  uses  to  which 
this  great  Museum  was  put,  are  given  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  the  Director.  He 
says: 

"As  in  former  years  the  department  of 
education  has  not  sought  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  other  institutions,  either  in  the 
history  of  art  or  in  technical  training,  but 
its  aim  has  been  rather  to  develop  intelli- 
gent interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the 
works  of  art  here  exhibited.  For  young 
children  the  method  continues  to  be  story 
telling,  illustrated  by  screen  pictures  of 
works  of  art  and  focusing  on  two  or  three 
paintings  or  statues  in  the  Museum  which 
the  children  are  taken  to  see  after  the 
stories.  Again,  a  generous  friend  has  given 
funds  to  bring  here  children  from  the  school 
playgrounds  and  settlement  houses  in  the 
Summer;  the  number  of  children  hearing 
the  stories  by  Mrs.  Scales  and  Mrs.  Cronan 
vas  6,836  as  compared  with  6,555  last  year. 
()n  Saturday  afternoons  Mrs.  Scales  has  told 
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stories  to  849  children,  some  from  nearby 
schools  and  others  by  invitation  to  annual 
subscribers.  In  many  instances  the  same 
children  come  back  year  after  year  with 
developing  interest  in  the  Museum,  and 
after  the  series  of  stories  is  finished  they 
meet  Mrs.  Scales  by  appointment  to  learn 
more  of  the  works  of  art  shown  here. 
Miss  Kallen,  with  groups  of  children  from 
the  settlement  houses,  reaches  the  sa^e 
end  by  more  intensive  work,  starting  with 
the  principles  of  order  and  beauty  in  simple 
design.  If  any  of  you  question  the  value 
of  work  with  children,  I  suggest  that  you 
watch  these  groups  of  thirty  or  forty 
children,  about  ten  years  old,  on  Saturday 
morning,  or  early  Sunday  afternoon  the 
groups  of  Hebrew  children  for  whom  the 
Saturday  has  been  their  Sabbath:  their 
intense  interest  in  copying  simple  forms 
from  Coptic  or  Persian  textiles,  from 
Japanese  paintings  of  birds  and  animals  or 
from  other  objects,  and  their  evident  delight 
in  the  work  are  sufficient  proof  of  its  value. 
The  results  are  seen  in  the  annual  exhibition 
of  their  studies. 

"The  attendance  at  the  Museum  has 
been  exceeded  only  three  times  in  its 
history,  namely,  in  1908,  when  the  National 
Education  Association  brought  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  to  Boston;  in  1910,  when 
this  building  was  first  opened,  and  in  1915, 
when  the  Evans  Galleries  were  opened. 
The  move  from  a  center  like  Copley  Square 
to  the  present  situation  made  the  Museum 
more  difficult  of  access  and  prevented 
many  people  from  'dropping  in'  for  a 
short  visit.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
attendance  dropped  from  about  260,000 
in  the  years  1902-1907  to  220,000  or  less 
in  the  years  1911-1914;  it  is  equally  gratify- 
ing that  in  a  year  without  any  unusual 
attraction  to  visitors  the  attendance  should 
have  reached  265,409  in  1916.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  distance  of  an  art  museum 
from  the  center  of  the  city  is  a  disadvantage 
in  this  respect,  and  probably  special  effort 
must  be  made  to  develop  such  knowledge 
of  it  and  interest  in  it  as  will  attract  visitors 
to  make  the  necessary  effort  to  come. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  art  as  represented 
in  the  art  museum  makes  no  great  appeal 
to  the  American  people;  that  our  art 
museums  are  for  the  few  who  have  If^p^  i 
to  care  for  art  rather  than  for  the  ,9;   . 


and  that  the  primary  duty  of  museums  is  to 
collect  wisely  for  the  future  when  the  great 
art  of  past  days  can  no  longer  be  obtained. 
Even  granted  that  such  statements  are 
true,  is  it  not  also  the  duty  of  an  art 
museum  to  make  every  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  really  profit  by 
the  collections  it  has  made  and  exhibits? 
The  efforts  of  our  Museum  in  this  direction 
have  been  by  no  means  fruitless,  and  if 
wisely  guided  they  should  presently  show 
greater  results.'^ 

The  American  Association 

THE  AMERICAN  ^^  Museums  hdd  its  annual 

ABBOCiATiON    mecUug  in  Ncw  York  City 

OF  MUSEUMS      ^^^     ^^^     ^^     j^^y    gi^t^ 

^^^^^^^       On    the   second    day  the 

MEETING         ^^i^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

politan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  program  for  the  morning  had  for  a 
central  theme  "Methods  of  Display,"  first 
in  art  museums,  second  in  other  classes  of 
museimis,  and  finally  in  shops. 

Miss  Margaret  T.  Jackson  read  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  "The  History  and  Traditions 
of  Museums,"  which  was  followed  by  an 
inspiriting  talk  by  Joseph  Breck,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  on  "Hie 
Principles  Governing  Methods  of  Display." 
Mr.  Breck  set  forth  convincing  arguments 
in  favor  of  arranging  museum  collections 
by  periods  rather  than  by  classes  of  ob- 
jects. A  telling  point  in  this  talk  was  the 
consideration  of  the  physical  comfort  of 
the  visitors  in  a  museum  of  art. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Renssdaer  ddighted 
the  members  of  the  Association  by  a  re- 
freshing talk  on  the  duty  of  all  in  the 
profession  of  art  to  give  the  best  tndniDg 
in  the  appreciation  of  art  matters  to  chil- 
dren, especially  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion, which,  because  of  the  war,  is  the  most 
precious  generation  ever  bom  into  the 
world.  From  the  visitor's  point  of  view, 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  made  it  plain  that 
people  as  a  rule  would  not  look  at  art 
objects  unless  conditions  were  made  easy 
and  agreeable  for  them,  that  a  desire  for 
the  beautiful  was  inherent,  that  taste  in 
general  was  bad,  but  that  taste  could  be 
bettered  by  thoughtful  training. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Purdy,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sculpture  of  the  Gorham  Company 
with  "Gallery  Arrangement"  as  a  topic 
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gave  an  effective  talk  on  the  desirability 
of  permitting  objects  of  art  to  be  handled 
by  the  visitor,  with  the  idea  that  in  this 
way  only  is  art,  sculpture  particularly, 
really  appreciated. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Hoffman,  of  the  Dis- 
play Department  of  the  B.  Altman  & 
Company  store,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  ''Window  Dressing,"  beginning 
significantly:  "Back  in  the  early  years  of 
window  display  work,  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  asking  a  window  dresser  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  a  gathering . 
of  this  artbtic  character,  but  today, 
although  the  display  manager  of  the  mod- 
em big  store  is  no  less  a  commercial  in- 
fluence than  any  other  factor  in  merchandiz- 
ing, the  display  man  has  managed  to 
struggle  upward  to  that  point  at  which 
men  and  women  like  yourselves,  who  are 
possessed  of  real  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  art,  now  recognize  that  there  is 
something  more  in  arrangement  of  a  good 
shop  window  than  a  mere  knack  acquired." 

Dr.  Frederic  A.  Lucas  told  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  make  the  exhibits  of  the  greatest 
educational  value  and  at  the  same  time 
attractive  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  talked  of 
some  of  his  problems  concerning  how  to 
make  art  objects  of  real  use  to  the  public 
and  of  some  of  his  methods  of  display, 
after  which  Mr.  Toothaker,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Museum  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a 
lantern  slide  exhibition,  showing  the  meth- 
ods and  reasons  for  the  manner  of  display 
used  in  that  museum. 

The  purpose  of  the  afternoon's  program 
was  to  bring  the  art  museum  into  close  and 
practical  touch  with  workers  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  To  this  end  the  general 
subject,  "The  Producer  and  the  Museum," 
was  discussed  from  several  angles,  the 
general  relationship,  the  point  of  view  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  position  of  the 
craftsman,  the  view  of  the  artist  and  the 
student  of  art  and  design. 

Mr.  Albert  Blum,  of  the  United  Piece 
Dye  Works  at  Lodi,  brought  out  forcibly 
the  possibilities  of  the  advantageous  use 
of  the  art  museum  by  the  designer  of  fabrics 
and  textiles. 

An    able    and    illuminating    statistical 


paper  was  read  by  Miss  Adelaide  Hasse, 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  giving 
the  number  and  circulation  of  the  trade 
journals  throughout  the  country,  after 
which  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent  made  a  plea 
for  the  awakening  of  all  museums  to  the 
opportunities  within  their  grasp  in  the 
way  of  enlarging  the  scope  and  circulation 
of  art  magazines. 

After  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rome,  Secretary  of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club, 
on  the  "Functions  of  the  Trade  Press,"  and 
a  discussion  of  its  affiliations  by  William 
Laurel  Harris,  Miss  Levy,  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  told  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  auction  room  sales,  illustrating  her 
remarks  by  charts  showing  the  rise  and 
fall  in  prices  of  a  number  of  famous  paint- 
ings and  tapestries  covering  a  period  of 
several  centuries. 

The  topic  of  the  day  gave  cause  for 
thought  to  all  interested  in  museum  work, 
and  the  efforts  of  those  on  the  program 
should  bring  immediate  valuable  returns. 

Representatives  of  Federal, 
MEETING  OP  g^^^  ^^j  Municipal  Art 
ART  COMMI8-  Commissions  met  on  Tues- 
8ION8  IN  j^y  i^^y  i^^j^  jj^  City  Hall, 
PHILADELPHIA  Philadelphia  in  conference 
to  consider  the  subject  of  extending  the 
field  of  activity  now  covered  by  Art  Juries 
in  a  number  of  American  Cities  to  others 
interested  in  municipal  improvement  as 
applied  to  the  design  of  public  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  defacement  of  the 
landsci^)e  and  buildings  adjacent  to  the 
main  lines  of  traffic  between  our  larger 
cities  by  advertizing  signs  of  all  kinds  was 
also  one  of  the  problems  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Joseph  £.  Widener,  President  of  the 
Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia,  temporary  Chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  introduced  Mr. 
Arnold  W.  Bruner  of  the  New  York  Art 
Commission,  as  the  permanent  Chairman. 
The  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Thomas  B. 
Smith,  in  his  address  of  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  conference,  had  considerable 
to  say  in  reference  to  efforts  to  persuade 
him  to  disband  the  local  Art  Jury  and  his 
discovery,  after  investigation,  of  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  men  composing  that  body 
for  the  work  they  were  expected  to  do, 
r  -'Iting  in  his  refusal  to  act  in  the  matter, 
cation  of  the  City  Hall  at  the  inter- 
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section  of  two  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  Philadelphia  was  subjected  to 
criticism  by  Mr.  Widener.  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  a  New  York  delegate 
criticised  advertising  signs  extending  over 
city  sidewalks  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  Maginnis 
of  Boston  condemned  similar  disfigurements 
along  lines  of  railways,  citing  certain  ex- 
examples  of  a  scandalous  nature  on  the 
way  from  Boston  to  New  York.  Mr.  Eli 
K.  Price  reviewed  the  work  of  the  local 
Arts  Jury  and  the  futility  of  trying  to 
please  everybody  when  the  function  of 
the  Jury  is  to  criticise.  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  President  of  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  was  present,  but  owing 
to  duties  connected  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment Col.  W.  W.  Harts,  the  Secretary  of 
that  body  was  unable  to  come.  The 
delegates  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
Lynnewood  Hall,  Mr.  Widener's  residence 
containing  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
pictures  and  illuminated  books  in  this 
country  and  in  the  evening  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  as  guests  of  the 
Mayor. 


ART 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
an    organization    of    men 
ACTIVITIES  IN  interested  in  reforms,  has 

CHICAGO  .  •  x-  •  J.- 

set  m  motion  various  activ- 
ities in  art  altogether  unexpected  from  such 
an  organization.  During  the  winter  the 
Club  arranged  for  a  series  of  Chamber 
Music  concerts  with  popular  programs 
every  Tuesday  by  the  Shostac  String 
Quartet;  invited  exhibitions  of  paintings 
at  the  City  Club,  and  quite  lately  has 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Municipal 
Art  League  in  a  plan  to  erect  small  pieces 
of  sculpture,  such  as  artistic  fountains  or 
historical  memorials,  and  to  make  exhibi- 
tions in  obscure  neighborhoods.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  argue  that  there  are  many 
interested  in  securing  important  works 
of  art  for  public  sites  and  but  few  interested 
in  adorning  tenement  house  or  working 
men's  neighborhoods. 

The  Lincoln  Highway  and  the  Dixie 
Highway  crossing  south  of  Chicago  is 
marked  by  a  fountain  designed  by  George 
Ganiere,  the  sculptor,  for  the  Arche  Club, 
one  of  the  largest  women's  clubs  in  the 
city.  From  the  center  of  a  basin  rises  a 
torch,  the  insignia  of  the  Club,  and  on  its 


shaft  is  a  disk  bearing  on  one  side  a  relief 
portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  on  the 
other  a  motto.  The  surroundings  of  the 
fountain  are  arranged  with  appropriate 
shrubbery  as  setting.  The  Southern  Club 
discovered  a  triangle  in  this  vicinity  which 
it  is  planting  and  beautifying,  and  farther 
west  in  the  State,  the  women  of  De  Kalb, 
Illinois,  are  employing  landscape  architects 
to  beautify  the  same  roadway. 

Another  movement  which  must  influence 
creative  art  as  well  as  appreciation  of 
pictures  in  rural  districts,  is  the  action 
taken  by  groups  of  women's  clubs.  The 
Illinois  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  divided  in  sections  according  to 
the  Congressional  districts,  these  units 
of  clubs  meeting  for  mutual  benefit  every 
little  while.  The  Eleventh  District  was  the 
first  to  arrange  an  art  exhibition  of  works 
of  artist  members,  painters,  sculptors 
and  craftsmen  living  within  the  boundaries. 
Each  woman's  club  examined  its  territory 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  a  very 
commendable  display  was  installed  in  a 
library  hall  in  the  viUage  of  Hinsdale, 
with  some  important  pictures  and  ex- 
cellent examples  of  handicrafts.  The 
Seventh  District,  including  twenty-eight 
women's  clubs  northwest  of  Chicago,  ar- 
ranged for  a  similar  exhibition  last  spring. 
Unappreciated  artists  were  found,  a  sculp- 
tor of  promise,  and  workers  in  metal  un- 
known to  any  of  the  people  in  that  locality, 
and  the  event  promised  to  be  one  of  in- 
terest. But  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  demands  of  Red  Cross  work  made  it 
necessary  to  postpone  the  exhibition  until 
autumn.  Other  Congressional  districts  far- 
ther in  the  country  have  signified  their 
intention  of  having  at  least  one  art  exhibit 
during  the^  year  by  residents  of  the  section. 
,.  The  §^'  dish  Club  has  for  some  years 
i  *rfl<j  ubitions  by  Swedish  painters, 
•  together  the  work  of  artists 
«.  ""lity  from  all  parts  of  the 

ii  '  ibit  last  spring  was  re- 

portraits    and   land- 
<^dish  birth,  some  of 
(t  as  New  England, 
\  ^  west  as  Kansas. 

A  "  the  most  dis- 

%  hibiting,  Al- 

f.  landscapes, 

aii  .  d   as  a 
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marine  painter.  Mr.  Hallberg  was  a 
seaman  in  early  days,  beginning  painting 
late  in  life.  One  of  his  canvases  now  hangs 
in  the  museum  at  Gothenburg  and  others 
are  owned  in  collections  at  Christiania, 
and  also  by  institutions  in  western  cities 
in  America. 

The  Artists  Guild's  second  exhibition 
of  arts  and  crafts  competing  for  prizes 
offered  by  the  Fine  Arts  Building  Corpora- 
tion was  chiefly  a  display  of  ceramics  and 
textiles.  Miss  Laura  Mattoon*s  dyes, 
block  prints  and  embroideries  after  her 
own  designs  were  unique;  the  colors  almost 
barbaric  in  brilliancy  but  delightfully 
harmonized,  and  while  the  embroideries 
were  simple  in  design  the  charm  of  rich 
materials  and  color  was  felt  in  their  fitting 
combinations.  Miss  Mattoon  was  awarded 
a  first  prize.  Mrs.  lone  Wheeler's  lustre 
glass  also  received  a  prize. 


EXHIBITION- 


An  interesting  account  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Vaughan 
NATIVE  ARTS  ^j  ^j^^  Metropolitan  Mu- 
OPFOBEiGN-  g^y^  ^^  ^j^^  Convention 
BORN  PEOPLE  ^^  ^^^  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Arts  in  Washington  of  an  exhibition 
of  native  arts,  by  foreign-born  citizens,  held 
during  May  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Mu- 
seum in  the  City  House  at  Trenton.  The 
way  the  Museum  authorities  went  about 
collecting  these  arts  was  through  invitation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  Each 
child  was  asked  to  go  home  and  ask  his 
or  her  parents  to  send  to  the  school  certain 
household  articles  which  they  had  brought 
from  Europe.  Often  they  said:  "We  can 
not  show  these — they  are  just  the  ordinary 
things  we  use."  But  the  teachers  had 
impressed  upon  the  children  tha'  that  w*<s 
exactly  what  was  wanted.  So  t  hild 
brought   their   offerings    to    tl  is< 

Building  and  from  these  the  IS' 
a  selection.     In  this  exhib' 
seen  some  very  beautif* 
work  and  Hungarian  ^ 
objects    of    consider 
and  value.     The  rr 
the  entire  foreign 
visited  the  M' 
was  in  prog 

belonging  f  r 

own  na* " 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

LOMBARD  ARCHITECTURE.  BY 
ARTHUR  KINGSLEY  PORTER,  in  four  vol- 
umes— three  volumes  of  text  and  an  accompanying 
atlas  (Volume  IV)  containing  over  1,200  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  mainly  taken 
by  the  author.  Imperial  octavo.  Buckram. 
Edition  limited  to  750  copies.  Yale  University 
Press.     Price,  $50.00. 

The  Yale  University  Press  has  issued, 
in  the  monumental  work,  entitled  "Lom- 
bard Architecture"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsley 
Porter,  an  important  contribution  to 
Architectural  Literature. 

Mr.  Porter's  interest  in  the  art  has 
previously  been  shown  by  his  work  on 
mediaeval  architecture  and  in  his  treatise 
on  "The  Construction  of  Lombard  and 
Gothic  .  Vaults."  These  studies  aroused 
his  interest  causing  further  research  for  a 
period  of  six  years.  Half  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  Lombardy.  The  result  of  this 
work  is  seen  in  this  publication. 

Volume  I  gives  a  general  review  of  the 
subject,  depicting  the  influences  of  trade 
guilds,  ecclesiastic,  civil  and  moral  in- 
fluences upon  the  architecture  of  the  times. 
It  contains  also  a  chronological  chart 
noting  the  dates  of  some  400  buildings, 
printing  in  black,  dates  verified  by  docu- 
mentary evidence. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  master 
builders,  their  methods  of  organization  and 
work,  with  a  brief  mention  of  architects, 
followed  by  descriptions  of  the  powers  and 
influences  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  civil 
authorities.  He  reviews  briefly  the  various 
forms  of  churches,  circular  and  basilican 
together  with  detailed  descriptions  of 
arches,  barvel,  cloistered,  groined  and 
circular  vaults,  buttresses  and  roofing. 

A  brief  review  of  twelfth  century  archi- 
tecture follows  from  the  time  of  Lantremco 
of  Modena  with  an  account  of  Cluniac, 
Cloistered,  Transition  to  Gothic  and  Cis- 
tercian architecture.  A  third  of  this 
volume  treats  of  ornament  giving  a  chapter 
each  on  Capitals,  Church  Furniture, 
Carved  Fragments,  Windows,  Corbels, 
and  Portals,  The  latter  part  of  the 
volume  describes  sculpture,  frescoes,  mosaics 
and  iconography. 

He  then  shows  the  bearing  of  morals  and 
vices  as  well  as  history  on  the  architecture  of 
the  country. 
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This  volume  ends  with  forty  pages  of  a 
very  exhaustive  bibliography  on  Lombard 
architecture. 

Volumes  II  and  III  contain  detailed 
descriptions  of  individual  buildings  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  according  to  the 
town  in  which  they  are  situated. 

Each  structure  is  considered  from  five 
points.  In  the  first  division  authorities, 
printed  references,  and  illustrations  are 
noted.  The  second  division  gives  docu- 
mentary information  and  references  to 
inscriptions.  The  third  division  gives  a 
description  of  the  character  of  the  building, 
its  materials  and  other  characteristics, 
noting  date  and  character  of  alterations. 
The  fourth  division  treats  of  carving  and 
ornament.  The  fifth  division  gives  the 
author's  judgment  of  the  date  and  character 
of  building  and  references  to  similar 
features  in  other  structures.  In  this  way 
approximately  265  churches  are  described 
in  176  towns.  The  quotations  in  the  text 
from  books,  documents,  inscriptions  and 
references  are  full  and  complete.  The 
Latin  and  Italian  extracts  are  usually 
translated  into  English. 

From  ten  to  seventy  pages  of  text  with 
from  three  to  thirty-six  illustrations  are 
given  to  one  building,  depending  upon  the 
importance  of  the  structure,  historically  or 
architecturally. 

There  are  many  cross  references  where 
similarity  of  plan  or  detail  exists  between 
the  building  being  described  and  others 
treated  of  in  the  book. 

Volume  III  ends  with  a  complete  index 
to  the  three  volumes. 

Volume  IV  consists  of  royal  quarto 
plates,  loose  in  a  portfolio  box.  These 
plates  are  preceded  by  an  index  with 
titles  and  reference  to  the  number  of  plate 
and  figures. 

There  are  244  plates  with  from  one  to 
eight  illustrations  on  each  sheet  which  gives 
something  over  1,100  illustrations.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  illustrations  are 
hundreds  of  views,  interior  and  exterior, 
of  the  smaller  buildings,  giving  architects 
charming  bits  of  architecture  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar.  We  regret  that  the 
titles  are  not  printed  on  these  illustrations, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  look  them  up  by  plate,  cut 
and  figured  numbers  in  the  index  or  to 
refer  to  them  from  the  text  and  impossible 


to  identify  them  without  this  trouble. 
The  drawings  of  which  there  are  not  many, 
are  not  on  a  par  with  the  photographic 
reproductions. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  and  shows  inde- 
fatigable research  and  a  clear  perception 
of  broad  principles  as  well  as  minor  details. 

It  is  the  most  ambitious  undertaking  of 
an  American  author  in  the  architectural 
field  of  literature,  and  we  should  be  gratified 
that  such  a  work  was  produced  by  an 
American.  It  is  the  most  important 
treatise  on  this  phase  of  architecture,  and 
while  not  so  useful  to  the  working  architect, 
as  it  might  have  been  with  larger  illustra- 
tions and  measured  drawings  it  will  be 
most  valuable  as  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  reference  books. 

Glenn  Browx. 


PAUL  MANSfflP— A  CRITICAL  ESSAY 
ON  HIS  SCULPTURE  AND  AN  ICONO- 
GRAPHY. BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN.  With 
8  illustrations.  John  Lane  Company,  New  York, 
Publishers.    Price  $5.00  net. 

Mr.  Gallatin  finds  in  "Paul  Manship'' 
a  striking  example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
assertion  that  "the  more  extensive  your 
acquaintance  is  with  the  works  of  those 
who  have  excelled,  the  more  extensive 
will  be  your  power  of  invention,"  and  traces 
in  his  sculpture  the  inspiration  found  in 
work  produced  in  ancient  Greece,  during 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  by  artists  of 
India. 

"Even  a  casual  examination  of  Mr. 
Manship's  bronzes,"  he  says,  "will  suffice 
to  disclose  his  great  reverence  for  the 
classical  traditions  and  his  love  of  the 
antique."  And  adds,  "It  was  largely  this 
regard  for  tradition,  coupled  with  a  modon 
outlook,  that  produced  the  art  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance."  Mr.  Gallatin  be- 
lieves that  too  much  stress  today  b  put 
upon  the  virtue  of  mere  originidity  and 
reminds  us  that  every  great  artist  has  based 
his  art  and  every  great  period  of  art  has 
been  based  upon  what  has  gone  before. 

Not  only  does  this  essay  assist  to  a 
keener  appreciation  of  Mr.  Manship's  art, 
but  to  a  closer  understanding  of  all  art; 
to  which  end  all  art  criticism  should  be 
directed. 


FREIVCH  &  Co 

AIVTIQUK    Tapestries 

KURNITUKE     AND     TeXTII.ES 

Works    of    A-rt 


Messhb.  French  &  Co.  have  at  present  an  ex- 
tensive COLLECTION  OP  Textileb,  includinq  Re- 
naissance Brocatelle,  Velvets  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  also  Damabkb.  Bro- 
cades AND  extraordinary  Embroideries.  In  many 
instances  the  quantity  of  materials  is  sufficient 

FOR  THE  decoration  OP  ENTIRE  ROOMS;  ALSO  MANY 
BINOLE    SPECIMENS  OF  THE  HIOIfEST    ACHIEVEMENT    OF 

THE  weavers'  and  embroiderers'  art. 
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BLUE  DOME  FELLOWSHIP 


A    GROUP    OF    ARTISTS    AND 
STUDENTS     AFFILIATED      FOR 
MUTUAL    BENEFIT     IN     THE    STUDY    OF     THE    FIGURE     IN     THfi    LANDSCAPE 

DEWING  WOODWARD,  Presideot 
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Special  Samtnar  Annoaitetmtnt 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 
Faiiin  Altah  FjkBBom,  PrnUtM         10  Dtptt. 
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PainUnc.  Life.  iDlsrior  EleeontioD,  Coaturae  De- 


Notable  Works 
American  Sculptors 

A  PORTFOLIO  OF 

Twenty-Four  Prints 


Herbert  Adama,  Daniel  C. 
French,  Paul  Bartlett,  Anna 
V.  Hyatt,  Frederick  Mac- 
Mounies,  Hermoo  MacNcil, 
Janet   Scuddcr  and  others. 


Phice  60  Cents 


The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
17*1  New  York  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  AND 
LIBERAL  ARTS 
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American  Private 
Schools,  1917 


A  Guidebook  (or  PareuM.  A  Cmh- 
pendium  for  Educators 
A  critical  and  discriminating  account  of 
the  Private  Schools  as  they  are,  written 
without  fear  ar  favor. 
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VERMEER  OF  DELFT* 

BY  A.  E.  GALLATIN 

FOREWORD 

VERMEER  of  Delft  is  the  least  known  of  the  world's  great  paiaters.  The  purpose 
of  this  essay  is  to  introduce  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  art  lovers. 

I  have  personally  examined  and  studied  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-five  canvases  which 
have  been  definitely  given  to  Vermeer,  as  well  as  several  others  of  doubtful  attribution: 
in  my  essay  I  have  endeavored  to  unite  my  own  views  on  Vermeer  with  the  researches  and 
observations  of  those  other  critics  of  the  artist  most  deserving  of  consideration. 

This  essay  and  catalogue  incorporates  the  very  latest  researches  concerning  Vermeer. 
Dr.  Bredius.  Director  of  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery.  The  Hague,  and  Mr.  Philip  L.  Hale 
have  written  me  with  regard  to  recent  attributions,  and  I  am  indebted  to  them  for  their 
kindness.  My  chief  sources  of  information  will  be  found  listed  in  the  bibliography:  I 
would  particularly  single  out  the  endlessly  interesting  book  of  Mr.  Hale. 
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DURING  his  life  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft 
was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
artists  in  Holland  and  his  pictures  com- 
manded higher  prices  than  those  of  any 
other  Dutch  genre  painter,  Gerard  Dou  only 
excepted.  Balthazar  de  Monconys,  a 
Frenchman,  wrote  in  his  "Journal  des 
Voyages,"  which  was  published  in  1676: 
"At  Delft,  I  saw  the  painter  Vermeer,  who 
had  none  of  his  own  works,  but  we  saw  one 
at  a  baker's,  which,  though  it  had  only 
one  figure,  had  been  sold  at  six  hundred 
livres.'*  He  was  chosen  on  several  occa- 
sions to  be  head  man  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
Luke,  of  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
Fieter  de  Hooch  was  also  a  member. 
Today  he  is  classed  by  most  critics  with  the 
world's  greatest  masters,  with  Velasquez, 
Titian  and  Rembrandt.  It  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  chapters  in 
the  history  of  art  that  shortly  after  Ver- 
meer's  death  he  fell  into  almost  complete 
oblivion  and  that  it  was  not  until  about 
fifty  years  ago  that  he  was  virtually  re- 
discovered. How  he  could  have  been  for 
so  long  practically  forgotten  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  although  this  is  no  doubt 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hou- 
braken,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Dutch 
painting  forty-three  years  after  Vermeer's 
death,  omitted  to  mention  Vermeer  in 
his  book,  why,  it  is  not  known.*  But  the 
fact  remains  that  until  Thore,  a  French 
connoisseur,  better  known  by  his  pseudo- 
nym "W.  Burger,"  began  his  investiga- 
tions, and  until  he  published  the  results  of 
his  studies,  in  1866,  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux- Arts,  the  very  existence  of  such  an 
artist,  excepting  to  a  very  few  people,  was 
unknown.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, that  about  half  of  his  attributions 
have  since  been  rejected.  The  majority 
of  Vermeer *s  pictures  had  for  long  been 
known  and  greatly  admired,  but,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  they  were  attributed 
to  de  Hooch,  Metzu,  Terburg,  Rembrandt, 
to  one  of  his  two  namesakes  in  Haarlem, 
or  to  Vermeer  of  Utrecht. 

Vermeer  of  Delft,  so  designated  to  pre- 
vent confusing  him  with  the  three  painters 
of  his  time  bearing  the  same  surname,  was 
born  in  this  then  thriving  Dutch  town  in 
1632.     In  Delft  he  lived  and  worked  until 


*Fromentin  in  hi«  "Les  Mattrea  d'Autrefois"   (1877) 
aluo  ignored  Vermeer. 


his  death,  which  occurred  in  1675,  when  he 
was  entombed  in  the  Old  Church.  In 
1653  he  married  one  Catharine  Bolenes  and 
eight  children  by  her  survived  him.  Beyond 
these  facts,  which  were  obtained  as  re- 
cently as  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  by 
Henri  Havard  and  F.  D.  O.  Obreen,  in 
searching  the  archives  of  Delft,  not  much 
else  is  known  about  Vermeer 's  life.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  the  authorities  on  Vermeer  are 
of  the  opinion  that  our  artist  was  a  pupil 
of  Carel  Fabritius,  himself  an  extremdy 
gifted  artist,  as  we  can  see  from  his  beauti- 
fully painted  "Goldfinch,"  in  the  Royal 
Picture  Gallery  at  the  Hague.  Even  less 
about  Fabritius  is  known  than  of  Vermeer 
and  only  seven  or  eight  of  his  pictures  have 
been  traced.  '  We  do  know,  however, 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Rembrandt 
and  also  that  he  met  his  death  in  1654, 
while  engaged  in  painting,  when  a  powder 
magazine  in  Delft  exploded  and  destroyed 
quite  a  large  part  of  the  town.  That 
Vermeer  was  in  only  moderate  circum- 
stances, may  with  reason  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  three  and  a  half  years 
after  his  election  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
before  he  completed  the  payment  of  his 
initiation  fee,  which  was  very  small. 

Holland  is  the  home  of  the  genre  picture: 
no  other  country  has  produced  anything 
like  as  many  painters  attracted  to  painting 
interiors  with  figures,  illustrating  every  day 
life  and  manners,  Nicholas  Maes,  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  Jan  Steen,  Gabriel  Metzu, 
Gerard  Ter  Borch  and  Vermeer — ^who  was 
by  far  the  most  important — ^formed  a 
group  of  painters  who  chose  such  subjects 
for  their  pictures  that  have  never  been 
equalled. 

The  great  majority  of  Vermeer's  paintings 
have  for  their  subjects  interiors  with  figures. 
With  the  exception  of  three  portraits  and 
two  landscapes,  the  others,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, are  pictures  of  this  description. 
About  one-half  of  our  artist's  canvases 
contain  the  single  figure  of  a  young  woman. 
Eleven  paintings  contain  two  or  more 
figures ;  the  remaining  two  are  of  the  single 
figure  of  a  man.  Such  was  Vermeer's 
artistic  output  as  it  is  known  to  us  today. 
Probably  one  or  two  more  pictures  by 
Vermeer  will  be  discovered,  for  this  was  a 
very  small  number  of  pictures  for  him  to 


rotINO  LADY  WITH  PEARL  NECKLACE 


have  painted,  even  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 


three  and  tfaat  his  paintings  n 


one  paintings  by  Vermeer  are  enumerated, 
several  of  wliich  have  not  been  discovered.* 


moat  laborioualy  wrought.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  know  that  the  artist  painted  other 
pictures;  in  the  catalogue  of  a  aole  which 
look  place  in  Amsterdam  in  1686,  twenty- 


vidently      Dr.  Bode,  writing  some  years  ago,  placed 


mber    of    Vermeer's    paintings    at 
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thirty,  and  he  included  in  his  list  the 
"Diana  at  Her  Toilet,"  or  "Diana  with 
Her  Nymphs,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  authenticity  of  which  is  now  ques- 
tioned.    He  added  that  we  might  take  it 


the  left  of  the  composition,  penetrating  to 
every  corner  of  the  apartment.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  greatest  painters  of  normal  light. 
These  rooms  usually  have  white  plastered 
walls,   and   are   quite  sparsely   fumiahed; 


TlIK  OONCKRT 


for  granted  that  there  were  no  others. 
Since  then,  however,  six  more  examples 
have  been  brought  to  light. 

Certain  characteristics  abound  in  the 
paintings  of  Vermeer  as  regards  his  choice 
of  subject.  There  is  his  great  predilection 
for  painting  interiors,  with  bright  sunlight 
entering  the  room  from  a  window  {which  is 
sometimes  visible  and  sometimes  not),  at 


maps  lianging  on  the  wall,  musical  instru- 
ments, chairs  surmounted  by  lions'  heads, 
and  Oriental  rugs,  used  as  table-covers, 
after  the  Dutch  fashion  of  the  day,  are  seen 
in  many  of  the  pictures.  His  favorite 
colors  were  lemon-yellow,  blue  and  pearl- 
grey;  cool  colors,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  warm  brown  and  golden  tunes  of 
Rembrandt.     Even  his  shadows  are  cool, 
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being  painted  blue,  in  the  modern  manner;  frivolous  creatures.     All  are  most  placid: 

as  a  matter  ot  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  this  is  a  highly  distinguishing  feature  of 

about  Vermeer's    painting   which  is   very  Vermeer's    paintings.     With    reference    to 

"modern."     His   rendering  of  values  and  these  young  women  that  our  artist  waa  so 

edges    b   simply    marvellous    and    in    the  fond  of  painting,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
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qualities  of  workmanship  and  of  taste  it  append  the  following  extract  from  the  well- 

liaa  been    truly  said  that  Vermeer  is  un-  considered  essay  on  Vcrmeer  by  Mr.  F.  J. 

surpassed  by  any  master  of  any  time.     The  Mather,  jr.:  "Shall  we  then  conclude  with 

women  ^ho  occupy  these  rooms  are  quite  Mr,  Hale  that  for  the  charm  of  a  Vermeer 

different   types,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  we   must   look   merely   to   its   consummate 

housewives  of  de  Hooch.     One,  it  U  true,  technic'     A  little  study  of  the  four  or  five 

is  seen  making  lace,  another  pouring  milk;  women  who  grace  the  finest  pictures  will 

another  picture  shows  a  maid  asleep,  but  suggest  that  we  must  rather  look  to  some 

with     these    exceptions    they    are    rather  rare  lyrical  sentiment  in  the  artist's  so}il 
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of  which  the  technic,  marvellous  as  it  is, 
is  merely  a  secondary  evocation.  Where 
else  in  Dutch  art  shall  you  find  such 
women  as  Vermeer's — the  'Milkmaid,' 
stately  as  a  Millet  as  she  bends  over  the 
jug;  the  little  'lace-maker,'  daintily  alert 


"The  Courtesan,"  or  as  it  is  sometiuMi 
called,  "The  Procuress,"  and  "Christ  in 
the  House  of  Mary  and  Martha"  bdong  to 
the  early  examples  of  Vermeer*s  work.  The 
first  painting  is  signed  and  dated  16f6. 
having  therefore,  been  painted  when  the 


LADV  WRITING 


as  her  beautiful  hands  attack  resolutely 
their  difficult  task;  the  'Lady  at  the  Case- 
ment,' quizzical,  capable,  with  a  peculiar 
sane  sweetness;  the  plump  creature  of 
pearl-like  blondncas,  radiant  in  azure  and 
pale-gold,  who  holds  out  a  pearl  necklace 
from  a  throat  as  lovely  as  the  jewels;  the 
candid,  fearless  young  girl  with  a  blue 
turban  suddenly  turning  out  of  the  picture, 
mouth  half  open  at  the  wonder  of  a  friendly 


artist  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Bol 
few  of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  Vei- 
meer's  pictures  are  here.  The  second 
picture,  as  with  the  first,  for  Vermeet  is 
rather  heavily  painted.  It  may  be  noUd 
that  these  are  the  only  pictures  by  Vermeer 
in  which  the  figures  are  life  size;  also  Uiit 
"The  Courtesan"  is  the  only  picture  whidi 
is  dated. 

"A    Maid-servant    Pouring    Milk"    <" 
"The  Cook"  is  undoubtedly  a  fairly  earif 
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example,  but  a  very  fine  piece  of  painting. 
The  still-life  in  it  is  marvellous,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  in  Vermeer's  paintings; 
he  and  Chardin  have  never  been  excelled. 
The  "Portrait  of  a  Woman,"  at  Buda- 
pest, is  of  a  stolid  Dutch  woman,  painted 


painted  outdoors,  and  is  thus  unique  in 
Dutch  painting  of  that  epoch.  The  pic- 
ture, like  the  majority  of  Vermeer's  paint- 
ings, is  quite  modern  in  feeling,  as  is  the 
technic,  with  its  loaded  dots,  foreshadowing 
the  methods  of  the  French  impressionists. 


D  SERVANT  POURINS  HILK 


with  the  artist's  favorite  colors,  blue  and 
y^ow.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
artist's  work,  even  if  not  one  of  his  master- 

The  "View  of  Delft"  and  "A  Street  in 
Delft"  are  the  only  landscapes,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  townscapes,  by  Vermeer 
which  are  known  to  us.  The  former  is  a 
view  of  the  town  seen  across  the  Rotterdam 
Canal,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
landscapes  ever  painted.     Evidently  it  was 


"A  Street  in  Delft"  is  an  equally  ddightful 
picture,  evidently  done  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  larger  painting. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  our  artist 
entitled  "The  Astronomer,"  one  in  Frank- 
fort-on-Main  and  one  in  Paris.  They  are 
rather  similar  in  composition,  although 
in  the  former  the  figure  of  the  man  is  seen 
standing  at  bis  table,  which  is  directly 
under  a  window  at  the  left  of  the  picture 
(as  was  usual  with  Vermeer)  and  in  the 


A  STRBST  IN   DELFT  ]    nil.  , 

latter  he  is  seated.  They  rank  as  reason- 
ably good  examples  of  his  work. 

"The  Soldier  and  the  Laughing  Girl" 
is  rather  a  poor  example;  as  Mr.  Hale  says, 
many  of  the  shadows  are  too  dark  and  one 
feels  a  depressing  sense  of  blackness  all 
through  the  picture.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
last  thing  to  expect  in  a  Vermeer;  possibly 
the  picture  has  darkened  with  age. 

"The  Sleeping  Woman"  probably  be- 
longs in  point  of  time  to  our  artist's  middle 
period;  it  is  rather  heavily  painted  tor 
Vermeer  and  hot  in  color;  parts  of  it,  how- 
ever, are  beautifully  executed. 

"The  Lady  Reading  at  the  Open  Win- 
dow" shows  Vermeer  almost  at  his  best, 
although  in  quality  it  docs  not  t 


to  the  "Young  Lady  With  a  Pearl  Neck- 
lace" and  two  or  three  other  of  his  paint- 
ings. "The  Girl  With  the  Wine  Glass" 
and  "A  Girl  Drinking  With  a.  Gentleman" 
are  of  almost  the  same  importance,  as 
regards  quality,  as  the  "Lady  Reading  at 
the  Open  Window." 

"A  Gentleman  and  a  Young  Lady"  or 
"The  Music  Lesson"  is  distinctly  inferior. 

"A  Girl  Reading  a  Letter"  is  not  only 
one  of  Vermeer's  greatest  pictures,  but  it 
is  very  characteristic.  "The  Lace  Mater" 
is  also  a  fine  example  and  as  regards  technic 
equally  characteristic. 

There  are  two  paintings  entitled  "Por- 
trait of  a  Young  Girl."  That  at  The 
Hague  is  only  excelled  by  one  other  oC  the 
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artist's  pictures,  the  "Young  Lady  With 
a  Pearl  Necklace,"  which  is  his  chef  d^auvre. 
It  is  such  a  wonderful  piece  of  painting 
(executed  entirely  by  light  and  shade)  that 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  rank  it  with  the 
much  larger  picture  in  Berlin.  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas  in  his  most  engaging  essay,  with  its 
distinct  literary  flavor,  entitled  "On  the 
Track  of  Vermeer"  (it  may  be  found  in 
his  volume  of  essays  "  Old  Lamps  for  New  ") 
calls  this  picture  "  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  Holland"  and  "the  most  satisfying  and 
exquisite  product  of  brush  and  color  that 
I  have  anywhere  seen."  The  "Portrait 
of  a  Young  Girl"  at  Brussels,  which  is 
rather  similar  to  that  at  The  Hague,  is  not 
as  fine  in  quality.  The  "A  Young  Girl 
with  a  Flute"  appears  to  be  unfinished; 
it  was  sold  in  1915  by  Knoedler  &  Co.  to  a 
collector  in  Amsterdam.  The  "  A  Lady  and 
A  Maid-servant"  and  "A  Lady  Writing  a 
Letter"  (Beit  Collection)  come  under  the 
head  of  fairly  good  examples  of  our  painter. 

The  next  two  paintings  on  our  list  are 
"The  Music  Lesson"  and  "The  Concert," 
two  pictures  quite  similar  in  subject.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  were  painted  at 
about  the  same  time.  Both  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  very  successful  de- 
sign; they  rank  with  the  artist's  best 
pictures. 

The  "Young  Lady  With  a  Pearl  Neck- 
lace" is  the  artist's  chef  d'ouvre:  it  is,  as 
well,  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
painting.  The  painting  of  the  wall  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  art.  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  the  course  of  his  essay  on  Ver- 
meer,  which  was  published  in  1911,  said: 
**I  hope  that  when  we  have  fought  Ger- 
many in  the  inevitable  war  of  which  the 


papers  are  so  constantly  full,  it  will  be  part 
of  the  indemnity." 

"The  Lady  Playing  a  Lute"  is  an  ex- 
cellent Vermeer;  the  "Lady  Writing" 
possibly  is  not  quite  as  great  an  example. 
One  of  the  better  examples  is  the  "Woman 
Weighing  Pearls,"  in  which  his 
famous  blue  and  yellow  are  introduced. 
Equally  fine  is  the  "Young  Woman  Open- 
ing a  Casement,"  which  is  a  splendid 
example  of  his  art,  in  which  his  blue  and 
yellow  also  appear.  A  "Young  Lady  at 
the  Virginals"  is  a  fairly  good  example,  as 
is  "A  Lady  Playing  the  Guitar,"  which  is 
probably  imfinished;  the  "A  Young  Lady 
Seated  at  the  Spinet"  (National  Gallery) 
is  far  better  than  either  of  these.  "A 
Girl  at  the  Spinet"  (Beit  Collection)  is 
not  a  very  interesting  picture;  curiously 
enough,  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  that 
the  figure  of  the  girl,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  picture,  are  almost  identical  with  the 
"A  Young  Lady  Seated  at  the  Spinet." 

The  "Allegory  of  the  New  Testament" 
is  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  Vermeer's 
paintings;  this  sort  of  a  subject  was  not 
within  his  province.  The  still-life  and 
accessories  are  marvelously  well  painted. 

"The  Love  Letter"  is  one  of  the  latest 
paintings,  but  not  one  of  the  very  best. 
The  "Painter  in  His  Studio"  is  one  of  the 
artist's  greatest  pictures.  Mr.  Hale  says 
of  this  painting:  "Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  painting  is  the 
supreme  technical  achievement  of  the 
world."  It  is  not  now  generally  supposed 
that  the  painter  is  Vermeer  himself,  as  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  the  qase.  Interest 
attaches  to  this  picture  as  showing  the  way 
Vermeer's  contemporaries  worked. 


CATALOGUE  OF  VERMEER'S  AUTHENTIC 

PAINTING 

(The  sizes  are  given  in  inches,  the  height  first) 

1.  THE  COURTESAN.     Canvas:  57  x  52.     Signed.     Picture  Gallery,  Dresden. 

2.  CHRIST  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MARY  AND  MARTHA.     Canvas:     61  x  55. 

Signed.     W.  A.  Coats,  Skelmorlie  Castle,  Scotland. 
8.     A  MAID-SERVANT  POURING  MILK  or  THE  COOK.     Canvas:  18  x  16^. 

Signed.     Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
4.     PORTRAIT     OF    A     WOMAN.     Canvas:     82>^  x  26.     Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 

Budapest. 
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5.  VIEW  OF  DELFT.     Canvas:  89  x  46^.     Signed.     Royal  Picture  Gallery,  The 

Hague. 

6.  A  STREET  IN  DELFT.     Canvas :  21  x  17.     Signed.    J.  Six,  Amsterdam. 

7.  THE  ASTRONOMER.     Canvas:  21  x  18^.    Signed.     St&del  InsUtute,  Frankfort- 

on-Main. 

8.  THE  ASTRONOMER.     Canvas:  20  x  18.     Baron  Edouard  de  Rothschild,  Paris. 

9.  THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  LAUGHING  GIRL.     Canvas:  18^  x  lOj^.     H.  C. 

Frick,  New  York. 
10.    THE  SLEEPING  WOMAN.     Canvas :  84  x  29^.     Signed.     Metropolitan  Museum 
Oi  A^t>  ^i  cvir  JL  ork 

IL    LADY  READING  AT  THE  OPEN  WINDOW.     Canvas:  88  x  25^-     Trace  of  a 

signature.     Picture  Gallery,  Dresden. 
12.     THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  WINE  GLASS.     Canvas:  81  x  27.     Signed.     Picture 

Gallery,  Brunswick. 
18.     A  GIRL  DRINKING  WITH  A  GENTLEMAN.     Canvas:  263^  x  80^-     Kaiser 

Frederich  Museum,  Berlin. 

14.  A  GENTLEMAN  AND  A  YOUNG  LADY  or  THE  MUSIC  LESSON.    Panel: 

15Ji  X  17Ji.     H.  C.  Frick,  New  York. 

15.  A  GIRL  READING  A  LETTER.     Canvas:    19H  x  16.     Rijks  Museum,  Amster- 

dam. 

16.  THE  LACE  MAKER.     Canvas:  9^x8.     Signed.     Louvre,  Paris. 

17.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL.     Canvas:  18^  x  16.     Signed.     Royal  Picture 

Gallery,  The  Hague. 

18.  PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG   GIRL.     Canvas:   18  x   18 J^.     Signed.     Arenberg 

Collection,  Brussels. 

19.  A  YOUNG  GIRL  WITH  A  FLUTE.     Panel:  8x7.     Piet  Willem  Jansen,  Amster- 

dam. 

20.  A  LADY  AND  A  MAID-SERVANT.     Canvas:  85  x  80.     Signed.    James  ^mon, 

Berlin. 

21.  A  LADY  WRITING  A  LETTER.     Canvas:  27^  x  23.     Signed.     Beit  CoUection, 

London. 

22.  THE  MUSIC  LESSON.    Canvas:  29  x  25.     Windsor  Castle,  England. 
28.     THE  CONCERT.     Canvas:  28  x  25.     Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Boston. 

24.  YOUNG  LADY  WITH  A  PEARL  NECKLACE.     Canvas:  22  x  18.     Signed. 

Kaiser  Frederich  Museum,  Berlin. 

25.  LADY  PLAYING  A  LUTE.     Canvas:  20f^  x  isyi.     Signed.     Mrs.  Henry  E. 

Huntington,  New  York. 

26.  LADY  WRITING.     Canvas:  18>^  x  14 J^.     Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 

York  (lent  by  J.  P.  Morgan). 

27.  WOMAN  WEIGHING  PEARLS.     Panel:  16^  x  14.    Signed.    Joseph  E.  Widene, 

Philadelphia. 

28.  YOUNG  WOMAN  OPENING  A  CASEMENT.     Canvas:  17Hx  15)^.     Metit)poli- 

tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

29.  A  YOUNG  LADY  AT  THE  VIRGINALS.     Canvas:  20  x  18.     Signed.  National 

Gallery,  London. 

80.  A  LADY  PLAYING  THE  GUITAR.     Canvas:  20 J^  x  17.     Signed.     John  G. 

Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia. 

81.  A  YOUNG  LADY  SEATED  AT  THE  SPINET.     Canvas:  20  x  17^-     Signed. 

National  Gallery,  London. 

82.  A  GIRL  AT  THE  SPINET.     Canvas:  9^  x  7\i.    Beit  CoUection,  London. 

88.     ALLEGORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     Canvas:  45  x  S5.    Royal  Picture 

Gallery,  The  Hague  (lent  by  Dr.  A.  Bredius). 
84.     THE  LOVE  LETTER.     Canvas :  17}^  x  15.     Signed.     Rijks  Museum,  Amsterdam. 
S5.     PAINTER  IN  HIS  STUDIO.     Canvas:  52  x  44.     Signed.     Czemin  CoUeeUon, 

Vienna. 


POtllRAtT  OF  A  YOUNQ  OIRL 

NOTES  ON  THREE  PAINTINGS  SOMETIMES  ATTRIBUTED  TO  VERMEER 
Ditifia  at  Her  Toilel.  This  picture,  which  is  painted  on  canvas  and  measures  39  inches 
by  48  inches,  is  in  the  Royal  Picture  Gallery,  The  Hague.  There  is  very  little  about  the 
painting  which  suggests  Vermeer,  although  most  of  the  writers  on  the  artist  are  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  htm  (a3  being  an  early  example),  with  certain  reservations.  At  the 
Goldscfamidt  sale  in  Paris  in  1876  it  was  sold  as  a  Nicholas  Maes. 

The  Attrortomer.  This  picture,  a  panel,  measuring  19  inches  by  14^  inches,  is  owned 
by  the  Vicomte  du  Bus  de  Gisignies  of  Brussels.  Several  critics  attribute  this  picture  to 
Venneer,  but  there  is  almost  nothing  about  it  that  suggests  that  master.  The  ckUiToecuTO 
u  bad,  and  of  this  Vermeer  waa  a  great  mastery  the  technique  is  also  quite  different. 
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Portrait  of  a  Young  Man.  This  picture,  painted  on  canvas,  ^measuring  28  inches  by 
23^  inches,  is  in  the  Royal  Museum,  Brussels.  Dr.  Bredius  of  the  Hague  Museum  does 
not  consider  this  to  be  the  work  of  Vermeer,  to  which  opinion  Mr.  Hale  takes  exception. 
The  picture,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  appears  to  me  to  be  by  Vermeer.  Almost 
everything  about  it  suggests  his  work,  and  almost  nothing  the  work  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  was  catalogued  by  John  Smith  as  a  Rembrandt;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  once  signed 
"Rembrandt,  1644,"  but  this  has  been  removed,  as  it  was  decided  it  was  a  forgery.  The 
Royal  Museum  bought  this  picture  in  Paris  in  1900  as  being  a  Nicholas  Maes.  In  1905 
Mr.  A.  J.  Wauters  of  the  Museum  definitely  attributed  it  to  Vermeer  (vide  Burlington 
Magazine,  December,  1905). 

LIST  OF  PAINTINGS  BY  VERMEER 
SOLD  AT  AUCTION  IN  AMSTERDAM  IN  1696: 

A  Woman  Weighing  Gold. 

A  Maid-servant  Pouring  Milk. 

The  Portrait  of  Vermeer. 

A  Lady  Playing  the  Guitar. 

An  Interior.  A  Gentleman  Washing  His  Hands. 

An  Interior.     A  Lady  at  the  Virginals  and  a  Gentleman  Listening. 

A  Lady  to  whom  a  Maid-servant  is  bringing  a  Letter. 

A  Drunken  Maid-servant  Asleep  behind  a  Table. 

An  Interior  with  Revellers. 

An  Interior.     With  a  Gentleman  Making  Music  and  a  Lady. 

A  Soldier  with  a  Laughing  Girl. 

A  Girl  Making  Lace. 

A  View  of  Delft  from  the  South. 

A  View  of  a  House  in  Delft. 

A  View  of  Some  Houses. 

A  Lady  Writing. 

A  Lady  Adorning  Herself. 

A  Lady  Playing  the  Spinet. 

A  Portrait  in  an  Antique  Costume. 

Another  Similar  Portrait. 

A  Pendant  to  the  Last. 
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"PETERBOROUGH" 

The  Edwar])  MacDowell  Memorial  Colony 


THREE  hours  from  Boston,  by  rail,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  little  town  of 
Peterborougli,  in  lower  New  Hampshire, 
the  Edward  MacDowell  Memorial  Colony 
is  located.  Here,  six  years  before  Edward 
MacDowell  died,  he  found  and  purchased  a 
deserted  farm  which  became  for  him  a 
haven  of  refuge  and  for  others,  since,  the 
fulfillment  of  a  dream.  The  origiciat  farm 
comprised  eighty  acres,  most  of  it  forest 
land.     The    Association    now    owns    five 

This  colony  is  not  patterned  after  any 
other;  in  fact,  it  is  unique.  The  colonists 
are  all  artists — -painters,  sculptors,  music- 
ians, poets,  dramatists — men  and  women 
who  have  not  merely  given  promise  of 
achievement  but  have  to  some  extent 
achieved.  They  go  to  Peterborough  not 
to  rest  but  to  work — -to  work  under  the  best 
conditions.  These  indeed  are  ideal — iso- 
lation when  desired,  freedom  from  care  and 
responsibility,  congenial  comradeship  and 
a  sense  of  opportunity.  The  life  to  the 
fullest  extent  is  free  and  unconventional, 
but  it  is  in  no  sense  Bohemian,  neither  is  it 
exotic.  When  the  colonists  gather  in  the 
evenings,  either  before  an  open,  crackling 
wood  fire  or  out  of  doors  under  the  trees,  it 
is  not  to  talk  of  their  own  work  but  to 


exchange  views  on  general  subjects,  fredy 
and  gaily,  passing  on  bits  of  news,  perhaps 
of  the  great  outside  world  gleaned  from 
newspapers  or  of  forest  neighbors  dis- 
covered in  walking  to  and  from  the  studios. 
Mrs.  MacDowell  is  the  presiding  genius 
and  it  is  her  wise  management,  her  far- 
seeing  vision  coupled  with  amazing  com- 
mon sense,  which  has  gone  far  to  make  the 
place  what  it  is.  A  spirit  of  good  fdlowship 
and  mutual  understanding  pervades  the 
entire  colony,  and  makes  it,  aside  from 
everything  else,  restful  and  in^iring. 
Each  artist  has  his  or  her  own  studio. 
Lunches  are  sent  to  the  studios  in  baskets — 
simple,  appetizing  and  neatly  packed. 
Breakfasts  and  dinners  are  eaten  together, 
served  at  small  tables  and  with  all  the 
daintiness  and  refinement  of  the  home. 
There  are  tables  which  seat  four  and  tables 
which  seat  only  one;  there  are  no  set  places 
and  one  may  choose  to  suit  one's  mood. 
Being  creative  workers  all  are  both  com- 
prehending and  considerate. 

On  being  asked  once  if  poverty  and  strug- 
gle were  not  good  for  artists  Mrs.  Mac 
Dowell  said;  "Undoubtedly  yes,  but  there 
is  just  one  side  of  poverty  which  seems 
almost  an  unsurmoun table  difficulty  oiili- 
tating  against  the  production  of  good  work. 
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&nd  that  is  the  question  of  environtDetit 
and  equipment.  All  through  Mr.  Mac 
Do  well's  early  years  he  was  unable  to  find 
what  he  considered  proper  conditions — 
conditions  that  meant  much  for  him  in 
both  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  his  art.  You  may  be  poor,  do  matter 
how  poor,  and  may  not  mind  it,  but  if  you 
happen  to  be  an  artist  and  do  not  have  a 
studio,  you  find  a  condition  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  paint  pictures.  For 
a  composer  the  difficulties  are  even  more 
exaggerated  because  his  being  a  noisy  art 
he  is  almost  always  unwelcome  wherever 
he  goes." 

As  Mr.  MacDowell  grew  to  realize  what 
the  finding  of  the  place  at  Peterborough 
had  been  to  him,  in  equal  measure  he  came 
to  understand  what  the  lack  of  such  envir- 
onment was  meaning  to  many  others,  and 
so  be  dreamt  this  dream — a  place  where 
people  might  get  just  what  he  had  got — 
only  a  great  deal  more,  because  he  did  not 
have  the  companiooship  of  workers  in  the 
different  arts  which  he  felt  very  necessary. 

During  his  last  iUness  Mr.  MacDowell's 
mind  began  to  fret  itself  with  the  thought 
that    the   lovely   old   Peterborough   place 


which  had  grown  so  dear  to  him  should 
soon  have  to  be  disposed  of  like  any  other 
property.  This  regret  was  followed  by  the 
wish  that  in  some  way  it  might  be  saved  to 
give  to  other  artists  the  inspiration  and  the 
opportunity  for  work  which  it  had  given 
him.  The  wish  became  a  dream  and  the 
dream  a  hope,  and  at  last  Mrs.  MacDowtU, 
without  knowing  at  that  time  how  it  was 
to  be  realized,  made  her  husband  the  solemn 
promise  of  devoting  her  life  to  its  fulfillment. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  MacDowell's  death 
a  way  opened.  The  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club  of  New  York  had  raised  a  fund  for 
some  sort  of  memorial.  At  Mrs.  Mac- 
Dowell's suggestion  this  memorial  took 
the  form  of  an  endowment  of  the  Peter- 
borough property  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  artist  colony. 

Edward  MacDowell  felt  very  strongly 
that  the  various  arts  are  all  manifestations 
of  the  same  impulse  and  therefore  closdy 
related.  He  was  forever  urging  this  upoB 
his  students  and  advising  them  to  broaden 
an  understanding  of  their  particular  art 
by  a  study  of  other  art  forms.  He  wanted 
them  as  musicians  to  know  something  of 
punting,  through  actual  acquwntance  with 
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men  engaged  in  painting,  to  get  some 
understanding  of  literary  expression 
through  actual  acquaintance  with  writers. 
The  Colony,  as  a  place  where  representa- 
tives of  all  the  arts  meet  on  common 
ground,  affords  opportunity  for  just  that 
sort  of  "give  and  take"  in  the  natural 
exchange  of  ideas  which  MacDowell  realized 
is  so  stimulating  to  artistic  growth. 

The  Association  keeps  a  greater  part  of 
its  five  hundred  acres  in  beautiful  forest, 
affording  ample  space  for  studios  sufficiently 
separated  and  secluded  for  quiet  and 
efficient  work.  About  fifty  acres  are  under 
excellent  cultivation,  a  practical  farm,  well 
equipped  and  largely  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  Colony. 

The  studios  are  scattered  through  the 
woods,  some  of  them  buried  among  the 
trees,  some  built  out  over  shelving  hillsides, 
and  others  commanding  vistas  of  blue 
Monadnock.  Each  is  planned  to  suit  its 
own  particular  site.  They  vary  in  size, 
in  architecture,  and  in  material.  They 
have  but  one  thing  in  common,  namely, 
isolation.  Once  in  his  studio,  a  worker 
knows  that  he  has  a  long  day  before  him 
safe  from  the  interruptions  of  neighbors, 
telephone  calls,  and  unexpected  visitors. 

Art  is  a  hardy  plant  and  lives  through 
any  weather.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
artists  have  survived  neglect  and  poverty, 
and  produced  great  work  under  adverse 
conditions,  America  has  come  to  know  that 
art  which  is  as  necessary  to  life  as  science 
and  material  prosperity,  thrives  best  in 
quiet  and  solitude.  As  John  W.  Alexander 
said  once:  "There  are  talented  men  and 
women  all  over  the  United  States,  but  the 
trouble  is  the  flame  of  genius  burns  just  so 
high,  and  then  from  lack  of  encouragement 
or  lack  of  environment  it  goes  down,  and 
once  the  flame  is  really  dead  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  light  it  again." 

The  class  of  workers  eligible  for  residence 
at  the  Colony  is  the  productive  or  creative 
artist  as  opposed  to  the  interpretative. 
For  instance  in  music,  composers  are 
eligible  while  singers  or  pianists  are  not. 
This  is  a  general,  not  a  hard  and  fast  rule, 
for  in  art,  creation  and  interpretation  often 
overlap.  A  painter  who  desires  to  become 
a  resident  must  be  introduced  by  two  well- 
known  painters,  a  composer  by  two  well- 
known  composers,  and  so  on. 


The  number  of  resident  artists  must 
always  be  small  if  the  purpose  of  the 
colony  is  to  be  maintained.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  are  as  many  as  can  well  be  ac- 
commodated at  one  time.  Each  pays  one 
dollar  a  day  for  board.  This  rate  was 
established  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
lower  than  it  is  now,  but  the  Association 
has  been  unwilling  to  increase  it  as  it  feels 
that  it  is  as  much  as  many  artists  can  pay. 
The  Colony  is  by  no  means  a  charity  but 
neither  can  it  ever  expect  to  be  entirely 
self-supporting.  Why  should  it  be  any 
more  than  our  great  educational  insti- 
tutions? How  then,  some  may  ask,  is  it 
supported?  By  the  dues  of  annual,  sus- 
taining and  fellowship  members — persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  are 
ready  to  contribute  to  its  support-^by  the 
small  amounts  paid  for  board  by  members 
of  the  colony;  by  voluntary  contributions; 
from  the  proceeds  of  recitals  which  Mrs. 
MacDowell  gives  throughout  the  country 
during  the  winter  which  have  each  year 
helped  to  make  up  the  deficits,  and  finally 
the  income  from  less  than  a  ten  thousand 
dollar  endowment. 

The  material  assets  are  the  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  beautiful  land  at  that, 
the  little  studios  in  the  woods  and  the  group 
of    buildings    where    the    colonists    dwell. 

First  of  all  is  "  Hillcrest,"  the  former  home 
of  Mr.  MacDowell,  where  Mrs.  MacDowell 
now  lives.  Then  there  is  "Colony  Hall," 
a  fine  old  remodeled  bam,  which  when 
completed  (the  work  of  construction  was 
interrupted  by  the  war),  will  contain  the 
permanent  dining  room  and  general  as- 
sembly hall,  kitchens,  etc.  Sleeping  rooms 
and  living  rooms  for  the  women  of  the 
colony  are  provided  in  "The  Eaves." 
"The  Mannex,"  the  "Lower  House,"  and 
the  "Rosery;"  small  houses  on  the  lower 
road,  have  served,  and  are  still  serving  a 
useful  purpose  for  the  men  and  occasional 
visitors.  The  farmer  has  a  home  of  his 
own.  There  are  fifteen  studios,  each  of 
which  has  been  a  gift.  The  last,  lately 
completed,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  W. 
Alexander  and  her  son,  in  memory  of  John 
W.  Alexander — ^a  monument  to  the  faith 
which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  have 
unfalteringly  had  in  the  ideals  and  work  of 
the  Association. 

Among  the  colonists  for  some  years  past 
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has  been  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  who, 
in  «n  article  in  the  North  American  Revieir! 
of  September,  1910,  tells  of  how  he  came 
across  the  colony  as  one  who  suddenly 
trips  over  a  ladder  in  the  grass  for  which 
he  had  been  searching  in  the  barn.  A 
friend  told  hjm  of  the  MacDowell  Colony, 
but  be  said  that  the  very  word  "colony" 
was  enough  fur  him.  Finally  he  consented 
to  have  a  look  at  it.  He  believed  that  he 
"might  possibly  stay  in  Peterborough  for 
as  long  as  two  weeks,"  but  he  stayed  three 
months  and  has  returned  for  season  after 
season.  "I  found,"  he  said,  "nearly  every- 
thing that  I  did  not  much  expect  to  find, 
and  hardly  anything  that  my  conventional 
doubts  had  anticipated."  One  thing  he 
discovered  was  that  the  MacDowell  Colony 
was  "beyond  a  doubt  the  worst  loafing 
place  in  the  world,"  and  that  it  was  also 
"not  a  good  place  to  conceal  one's  lack  of  a 
creative  faculty,"  and  that  "money  can 
not  buy  elsewhere  what  is  offered  by  the 
MacDowell  Colony  in  Peterborough  for 
the  serious  worker,  simply  for  the  reason 
that  it  dues  not  exist  elsewhere."  Mr. 
Robinson  calls  it  "a  workshop  with  a 
wonderland  thrown  in."  and  admits  that 


there  is  "over  and  about  the  place  a  mys- 
tical touch  which  can  not  be  explained"— a 
something  that  makes  one  work  and  be  in 
earnest. 

John  Redhead  Froome,  Jr.,  a  young 
gifted  playwright,  and  another  member  of 
the  Colony,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
win  the  MacDowell  Fellowship  at  Harvard, 
under  Professor  George  Pierce  Baker,  for 
the  winters  of  1916  and  1917,  wrote  of  his 
experience  at  Peterborough  as  fallows: 
"It  wasn't  Just  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
place  with  its  ^00  acres  of  wooded  hills 
and  meadows  and  distant  moustaia- 
crowned  horizons — it  wasn't  exactly  the 
delightful  association  with  men  and  women 
big  in  achievement — nor  was  it  the  impdl- 
ing  and  stimulating  spirit  of  the  CtJony 
itself  that  again  put  solid  foundations  under 
my  toppling  hopes.  But  it  was  the  tome- 
thing  that  all  of  these  combined  put  inta 
me  in  the  way  of  a  renewed  respect  for  what 
I  had  been  trying  to  do  and  of  a  greater 
determination  to  do  it.  And  this  I  fdt 
grow  steady  and  firm  in  the  glorious  weeks 
that  followed,  when  I  was  able  to  work 
more  satisfactorily  than  ever  before,  and 
when  I  could  sit  before  the  blazing  fire  in 
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my  studio  and  re-establish  my  forces  and 
adjust  my  mind' to  problems  that  now 
seemed  not  difficult." 

It  was  at  Peterborough  that  Edward 
MacDowell  composed  the  Norse  and  Keltic 
Sonatas^  the  New  England  Idyls,  the  Fire- 
side Tales,  and  many  of  his  finest  songs  and 
choruses.  It  was  here  that  he  passed  into 
the  other  world,  and  that  all  that  was 
mortal  of  him  is  now  buried — not  in  a 
cemetery  but  on  a  hill  top.     His  grave  is 


marked  by  a  great  boulder  and  is  in  a  small 
enclosure  quite  overgrown  with  flowers. 
There  is  no  shade,  the  sun  floods  it,  the 
winds  blow  across  it,  the  way  is  open  to  all. 
The  place  is  gay  with  the  song  of  birds, 
bright  with  the  color  of  blossoms.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  the  sadness  of  death  but 
rather  of  the  joyous  confidence  of  immor- 
tality, the  message  of  art,  and  of  the  life 
whose  influence  extends  indefinitely  beyond 
the  grave. 
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ART  can  work  miracles.  The  power  to 
metamorphize  canvases  into  mirrors, 
power  possessed  by  numberless  painters, 
is  not  miracle-working  power.  It  is  not 
art  although  it  may  be  painting;  technically, 
even  remarkable  painting.  To  be  a  painter 
by  no  means  makes  an  artist.  Every 
artist  must  known  how  to  paint,  but  few 
painters  are  artists.  To  transform  a 
canvas  into  a  mirror;  to  draw  and  paint 
a  subject — Chills,  fields,  sea,  and  sky, 
whatever  goes  to  make  up  a  landscape,  in 
such  manner  as  to  approximate  an  absolute 
reflection  of  the  subject;  consciously  to 
seek  to  do  this,  and  nothing  more,  is  to 
seek  to  do  what  the  camera  can  do  better. 
I  would  not  be  thought  to  decry  the  dif- 
ficulty, or  to  belittle  the  paramount  nec- 
essity of  being  able  to  draw  objects  in  their 
right  relative  sizes  and  to  color  them  in 
their  true  hues.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
the  artist  as  it  is  to  a  writer  to  have 
vocabulary,  and  to  use  it  grammatically. 
An  essential  means.  Not  a  great  end. 
The  point  is  that  art  implies  a  great  end 
which,  painting,  as  such,  no  matter  how 
good  technically,  does  not.  The  painter 
is  the  man  who  tells  us,  in  correct  shapes 
and  colors,  how  things  look  in  what 
ordinarily  passes  as  the  actual  world.  He 
does  with  his  medium  something  closely 
analogous  to  that  which  the  reporter  does 
in  words,  when  writing  a  description.  As 
reporters  range  high  and  low  along  the 
scale  of  values  so  do  painters.  But  neither 
becomes  an  artist  until  he  begins  to  pro- 


duce something  more  than  merely  ac- 
curate transcripts;  until  he  ceases  to  be 
minor-minded  only;  until  he  gives  over 
trying  to  rival  the  camera.  What  then  is 
this  something  more? 

It  is  the  miracle-working  power  of  the 
artist;  the  miracle-working  power  of  the 
poet.  It  is  the  capacity  of  the  painter- 
artist,  writer-artist,  to  raise  mere  lines, 
forms,  shadows,  colors;  mere  words,  prose 
or  verse,  to  the  level  at  which  they  become 
art.  It  is  what  we  glibly  call  creative 
power,  genius,  but  which  we  rarely  under- 
stand, or,  the  unheralded  signs  of,  recognize. 
The  painter  tells  only  what  he  sees.  The 
artist  tells  what  he  sees  plus  something  of 
what  he  thinks  and  feels  about  what  he 
sees.  In  this  case  what  he  thinks  and 
feels  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  record 
of  his  rational  and  emotional  reactions.  He 
is  the  man  who  lifts  himself  above  the 
highest  mechanical  reaches,  and  acts  the 
part  of  a  creature  endowed  with  mind. 
His  work  is  no  longer  only  a  reflection  of 
that  which  he  has  seen  with  his  eye.  It 
becomes  a  thoughtful,  possibly  an  inspired 
reflection  upon  what  he  has  so  seen.  The 
soul  of  him  has  become  concerned  as  well 
as  his  body,  his  hand.  His  work  of  art, 
the  picture  which  he  makes,  is  a  miracle. 
It  is  the  precipitate,  so  to  speak,  on  can- 
vas of  a  human  being's  awe  and  joy  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  nature.  From  the 
hills  Cometh  this  man's  help;  from  the 
hills,  and  every  other  part  of  that  visible 
creation     which    bespeaks    invisible    and 
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immeaaurable  force.  He  has  himself  been 
moved.  What  he  paints  has  in  turn  the 
power  to  move  others.  Unless  it  has  thb 
power  it  is  not  art.  He  makes  bis  work  of 
art.  hb  picture,  the  vesael  of  hia  intuitions. 
Every  touch  of  his  pencil  declares  a  two- 
fold reason  for  existence  because  it  describes 
physical  fact  and,  ai  the  same  time,  inter- 
prets spiritual  meaning.  This  was  put 
inimitably  by  the  truly  magnanimous 
Japanese  landscape  artist,  Hokusai,  when 
he  wrote:  "I  hope  that  at  eighty  I  may 
have  arrived  at  a.  certain  power  of  intui- 
tion. .  .  which  will  develop  so  that  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  I  can  proudly  assert 
that  my  intuition  is  thoroughly  artistic, 
And,  should  it  be  given  to  me  to  live  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  I  hope  that 
a  vital  and  true  comprehension  of  nature 
may  radiate  from  every  one  of  my  lines 
and  dota." 

To  make  his  picture  radiate  vital  com- 
prehension of  nature  is  an  appallingly  ac- 
curate account  of  what  an  artist  does  when 
he  paints;  of  what  his  work  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  long  as  it  shall  exist.  The 
purpose  of  a  work  of  art  is  to  inform, 
interpret,  illumine  and  inspire,  as  well  as 
delight.  Doing  less  than  this  it  may  still 
be  very  valuable  or  useful.  Doing  these 
things  it  becomes  invaluable.  The  author 
of  such  work  has  been  initiated  into  the 
most  secret  of  secret  societies;    into  the 
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most  aristrocatic  of  all  societies,  that  of  the 
real  wonder-workers.  His  degree  may  be 
high  or  low.  The  important  point  is  the 
validity  of  hia  membership.  Every  mark 
of  his  brush  as  it  travels  to  and  fro  over  the 
canvas  is  made  con  amore,  and  with  ac- 
curacy. Not  the  deadly  accuracy  of  which 
we  hear  much,  and  know  far  too  much; 
the  deadly  accuracy  of  him  who  writes 
but  is  no  poet;  of  him  who  paints  but  is 
no  artist 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  man,  gained 
from  the  twofold  source  of  the  man  him- 
self, and  his  work,  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, is,  \a  brood  outlines,  a  true  picture 
of  Steele's  ideas  of  art.  He  is  primarily 
a  landscape  artist.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  what  that  means,  in  some  speciSc 
respects,  before  considering  actual  can- 
vases. 

Every  landscape  implies  a  mood:  a  state 
of  mind.  Every  first  rate  artist  is  the 
portrayer  of  moods.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  artist  and  the  camera  part  com- 
pany for  good.  In  his  portrayal  of  mood 
the  artist  becomes  autobiographic.  He  is 
invariably  this  when  he  is  first  rate.  It  is 
a  true  observation  made  by  Samuel  Butlo', 
"that  a  great  portrait  is  always  more  a 
portrait  of  the  painter  than  the  painted." 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  landscapist 
is  the  portrait  painter  of  nature.  To  do 
thb  thing  adequately  implies  penetrative 


imagination;  the  power  tu  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  your  subject;  in  a  world-wide, 
deep  sympathy.  An  artist  possessed  of 
this  quality  spans  the  gulf  between  us  and 
our  fellow  men;  between  ua  and  our  en- 
vironment, nature;  spans  it  for  ua.  The 
bridges  which  be  throws  across  this  gulf, 
bridges  which  make  possible  our  passing 
over  from  the  world  of  fact  into  the  world 
of  meanings,  in  a  word,  from  flesh  to  spirit, 
are  poems  and  pictures.  More  of  them 
are  being  built  day  by  day  than  most  of  us 
suspect,  or  are  willing  to  recognise;  many 
more  than  we  are  willing  to  use.  Kenyon 
Cos  has  recently  said,  "We  do  not  know 
how  good  our  art  is."  What  a  comment 
upon  us! 

Let  us  now  turn  direct  to  the  work  of 
our  artist,  the  landscapes  of  one  of  the 
good  living  men  amongst  us.  Theodore 
Steele;  to  the  second  part  of  what  our  title 
calls  for.  To  a  remarkable  degree  he  has 
done  a  thing  unusual  though  far  from  un- 
known, the  thing  Rembrandt  did.  spent  his 
life,  his  best  working  life,  on  his  native 
heath.  By  continued  and  loving  inter- 
course with  it  he  has  learned  to  know  it 
and  to  interpret  it.  For  more  than  a 
decade  now  this  Dean  of  the  Indiana 
School,  has  spent  his  whole  time  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  a  single,  thinly 
settled  county,  which,  until  a  few  years 
since,  had  the  distinction  of  not  having  a 


railroad,  and  therefore  of  not  having  its 
sweet  air,  or  that  blue  haze  which  makes 
so  much  of  the  Ohio  River  region's  unique 
charm,  polluted  by  locomotive  fumes,  or 
its  sylvan  peace  disturbed  by  engine  shriek 
or  factory  roar.  Brown  County  is  still 
happily  unfouled  by  the  smoke,  and  din, 
and  dirt  of  civilization.  It  is  still  a  place 
of  natural  beauty  and  seclusion.  On  one 
of  its  pretty  beech  and  oak-clad  hills, 
overlooking  wide  bottom  lands  of  wheat, 
and  upland  corn,  and  beyond,  ridge  on 
ridge  of  wood,  lilac  in  the  distance,  lives, 
truly  lives,  and  works,  the  tranquil  poet- 
minded,  artist-handed  man,  in  years  ap- 
proaching three  score  and  ten  but  youth- 
fully hail,  who  is  possessed  of  far  more 
Hokusaian  intuitions  than  most  men  ever 
dream  of  having.  Day  by  day  through  tiie 
changing  seasons  of  year  on  year  he  com- 
mits his  intuitions  to  canvas;  the  very 
life  of  the  woods  in  their  actual  aspect,  as 
he  understands  it,  and  in  them  sees  it. 
"In  nature  beauty  dies.  In  art  never." 
To  bestow  much  of  the  immortality  of  art 
upon  the  beauty  of  nature  has  marked 
his  signally  successful  efforts.  Many  men 
love  his  pictures.  He  has  had  many  honors. 
But  best  of  all,  there  are  the  far  greater 
many,  yet  to  find  their  delight  in  his  work. 
On  his  hill-top,  in  his  valley,  up  and  down 
the  narrow  ravine,  out  over  the  orchard 
slopes  of  his  little  kingdom    he  has  again 


and  again  watched  Spring  come,  and  Sum- 
mer; Autumn  and  AVinter;  frost  and  cold; 
ice  and  snow;  days  and  nightsr  darkness 
and  light;  all  ye  green  things,  showers 
and  dew;  sun.  moon  and  stars;  winds  and 
waters;  and  he  has  painted  them  all  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  the  sum  of 
his  canvases  an  actual  Benedicite,  omnia 
opera.  He  is  at  one  with  Ruskin  in  be- 
lieving that  all  great  art  is  praise. 

For  a  targe  ward  in  one  of  the  Indian- 
apolis hospitals  Steele  has  recently  done 
four  wall  decorations.  They  completely 
fill  great  spaces  to  right  and  left  of  opposite 
entrances.  Their  subjects  are  the  four 
seasons;  the  procession  of  them  as  it 
passed  through  the  bit  of  nature  which  he 
knows  so  well;  the  sweet  and  solemn 
meaning  of  their  passing  on  his  mind  which 
has  heeded  them  so  long,  and  carefully, 
and  with  so  much  affection.  Each  of 
these  decorations  is  a  compound  of  delic- 
ious facts,  pink  clouds  of  peach-bloom, 
or  fascinating  shadow-patterns  cast  by 
branches  on  smooth  beech  trunks  in  winter; 
such  facts,  and  endless  more,  subdued  into 
orderly  arrangements,  and  compelled  into 
designs  of  rare  decorative  effect.  They 
are  representation  plus  art.     They  alone 
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should  go  far  towards  proving  to  anyone  who 
doubts  it,  that  representation,  an  imperative 
end.isnot  the  chief  end  of  art.  On  thesideof 
representation  it  would  be  difficult  to  bet- 
ter the  anatomy  of  Steele's  trees,  for  ex- 
ample, those  just  beyond  the  sapling  stage 
in  the  middle-ground  of  his  "Winter." 
But  his  grasp  of  nature's  anatomy  does  not 
stop  with  trees.  Fur  proof,  exaniiiie  the 
knife  edges  of  the  slieets  of  frozen  snow 
which  overhang  his  cold  brook;  in  reality 
cut  like  Greek  marbles,  and  so  depicted 
here.  Or  the  anatomy  of  the  "Summer" 
hills,  a  matter  of  splendid  ponderosity, 
and  so,  true,  which  does  not  impose  its^f 
upon  the  beholder  as  the  sole  and  only 
precious  attribute  of  the  subject.  But 
these  are  things  which  many  men  can  do, 
though  few  can  do  them  better,  and  not 
many  half  so  well. 

When,  however,  it  comes  to  the  larger 
considerations  of  design — filling  but  not 
crowding  his  pictorial  areas  with  sustained 
passages  of  interest,  and  lovely  echoes  of 
light  and  shade,  made  to  play  over,  and 
to  accentuate,  rather  than  conceal,  the 
highly  representative  character  of  the  de- 
tails which  make  up  the  purely  pictorial 
nature  of  the  subjects,   these  "Seasons" 
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are  masterly  and,  decoratively,  masterful. 
They  bespeak  the  inherent  bigness  and 
breadth  of  the  scenes  they  represent  so 
faithfully.  They  have  detail,  anatomy, 
what  we  will,  provided  only  that  we  realize 
that  it  is  the  one  thing  which  establishes 
their  claim  to  be  called  good  drawing. 
They  have  design ;  intentional  arrangement 
of  everything  depicted,  looking  to,  and  at- 
taining, the  artist's  purposed  goal.  Finally, 
they  breathe  the  inmost  spirit  of  each 
season,  and  they  represent  the  artist's 
mood;  the  reaction  of  a  poet  to  the  cease- 
less yet  quiet  hum  of  a  July  noon;  to  the 
rustling  blaze  of  October;  to  the  stillness 
of  winter;  to  the  promise  which  the  annual 
return  of  spring  makes  and  keeps. 

As  different  from  the  brush  technique 
of  these  large  decorative  pieces  as  can  be 
conceived  is  the  handling  of  his  easel 
pictures.  The  facile  technique  of  these 
and  the  realistic  tone  which  it  invariably 
gives,  is,  in  no  sense,  revolutionary.  I 
mean  that  in  no  sense  does  it  rivet  the 
beholder's  thought  upon  technique,  leav- 
ing him  oblivious  or  cold  to  that  which  the 
technique  conveys.  In  his  most  broadly 
manipulated  pictures,  and  in  his  most 
delicate,  Steele  never  fails  to  emphasise  his 


consuming  love  of  subject,  together  with 
the  influence  which  that  particular  subject 
has  had  on  him;  in  a  word,  the  mood  into 
which  it  threw  him.  Again,  to  put  the  same 
meaning  into  slightly  different  form,  he 
remains,  from  first  to  last,  the  poet,  the 
artist-painter.  What  this  is  may  perhaps 
be  understood  from  "The  Oaks"  here  re- 
produced. Body  and  soul  of  this  picture 
are  one.  The  sentiment  of  strength  and 
delicacy  is  a  pure  amalgam.  For  composi- 
tion, in  its  kind,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
match  "The  Oaks,"  this  side  the  greatest. 
In  color,  but  color  1  have  left  wholly  un- 
mentioned  for,  as  all  know,  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated;  this  canvas  is  tender 
and  powerful  to  an  unusual  degree.  So 
is  the  color  of  many  a  canvas  by  this  man 
of  remarkable  artistic  parts,  whose  capacity 
for  design,  and  mastery  of  drawing,  can 
be  measurably  judged  in  photographs,  as 
can  Corot's  or  any  other  artLit's,  but  whose 
color  cannot  be  judged  any  more  than  that 
of  other  artists,   unless  seen. 

Steele's  painting  is  of  the  sort  that  in 
lasting  worth  is  bound  to  far  outlive  many 
a  loudly  heralded  and  soon  forgotten  in- 
novator; forgotten  because  he  is  an  in- 
novator of  mannerisms,  has  a  new  tech- 


TUB  OAKS 

niqiie,  Ja  in  fine,  striking,  rather  than  sound 
or  conaervative,  i.e.,  faithful  to  the  great 
traditions  of  painting.  Through  many 
years  he  has  labored  unceasingly  at  all 
that  technique  may  be  construed  to  in- 
clude, but  never  has  this  labor  for  one 
moment  blunted  his  rapturous  joy  over  the 
fact  of  nature  as  such;  never  has  it  dead- 
ened liis  vital  perceptions  of  elemental 
significance.  I  mean,  the  sort  of  signifiance 
which  Corot  says  baffled  him  when  behind 
a  beech  tree  which  he  was  painting  there 
all  day  sang  a  thrush. 


TUSOtHtBE  STEEU 

To  have  power,  in  whatsoever  degret. 
to  arrest  sucli  significances  and  make  them 
permanent  in  paint  is  to  be  artist- 
handed.  The  technician,  as  such— no 
matter  how  remarkable — -must  have  tiia 
power,  else  he  b  no  artbt.  The  pity  is  that 
there  are  so  many  technicians  who  are 
nothing  more.  Tlie  blessed  delight  of 
finding  the  other  and  real  sort,  of  whom 
it  b  most  consoling  to  believe  there  tit 
more  than  b  generally  supposed,  is  in' 
inestimably  satisfying.  Theodora  Stede  is 
one  of  these. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUSEUM  DIRECTORS 


A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors  was  held  the  last  of 
May  in  Minneapolis.  The  principal  sub- 
ject discussed  was  "Copyright"  as  it  ap- 
plies to  works  of  art,  a  full  report  on  the 
subject  being  presented  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Livingstone  of  the  Detroit  Publishing 
Company.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Harshe  pre- 
sented a  report  on  "Certain    Aspects    of 


Art  Insurance;"  Mr.  W.  L.  Herdle  a  pi^w 
on  "A  Framing  Proposition;"  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Crafts  Watson  a  paper  on  "Methods 
of  Packing."  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  in  April.  1918,  in  St.  Loub.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected;  Newton  H. 
Carpenter,  President;  Joseph  Breck,  Vice- 
President;  Robert  B.  Harahe.  Secretar>- 
Treasurer. 


BEKTBA  LDH 


BERTHA  LUM'S  WOOD-BLOCK  PRINTS 

BY  HELEN  WRIGHT 


NO  country  in  the  world  is  as  rich  in 
legendary  lore  as  Japan.  Her  artists 
of  the  early  schools  were  symbolists,  their 
designs  contained  delicate  allusioos  and 
imageries  that  it  is  only  given  to  tlie  ap- 
preciative, penetrating  person  to  under- 
stand. Emblems  in  trees,  emblems  in 
flowers.  The  fir.  bamboo  and  plum  have 
their  subtle  significance.  The  animals, 
a  mythology  of  their  own;  the  fox  and 
tortoise  a  special  place  in  art  and  story. 
Cherry  blossoms,  lotus  and  wistaria  by 
peculiar  arrangement  can  cunningly  reveal 
to  those  initiated,  a  welcome,  a  dismissal, 
a  birth  or  death,  while  Gods  and  Demons 
preside  over  good  and  evil  fortune. 

These  are  all  portrayed  in  prints,  lacquer, 
metal  work,  textiles  and  embroideries  and 
are  understood  by  the  artisan  as  well  as 
the  artist,  for  Art  is  everywhere  in  Japan, 
even  in  the  humblest  home.  Nature  and 
the  simple  scenes  of  daily  life  with  which 


they  are  familiar  are  seen  in  perfection  in 
their  prints. 

Unfortunately  the  beautiful  art  of  wood- 
block painting  and  printing  is  almost  lost. 
It  is  now  chiefly  practiced  for  advertising 
purposes  or  for  reproducing  the  work  of  the 
old  masters  in  the  medium,  done  so  skill- 
fully that  even  connoisseurs  ace  ofteu 
deceived.  The  artistic  value  of  the  old 
color  print  has  become  widely  appreciated. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  curious  or  bizarre 
and  it  is  universally  recognized  that  in  the 
art  of  printing  in  color  from  wood  blocks 
the  Japanese  are  unequalled. 

The  technique  seems  simple:  A  key, 
called  the  "Key  Block"  is  cut  from  the 
artist's  design  on  thin  paper  which  is  pasted 
on  a  block  of  wood,  usually  cherry  wood. 
The  wood  is  cut  away  leaving  the  outhne 
in  relief.  Then  a  block  is  cut  for  each 
separate  color  used.  Absolute  accuracy 
of  register  must  be  secured.     The  printer 
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places  his  colors  on  the  block  for  each 
printing.  The  thin  dampened  paper  is 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  block  and  rubbed 
with  a  rubber  which  transfers  the  design. 

The  best  prints  were  the  product  of 
three  individuals,  the  artist  who  made  the 
design,  the  engraver,  who  cut  the  blocks 
and  the  printer.  These  artisans  were 
important  factors  in  the  making  of  success- 
ful prints  as  sometimes  six  or  eight  blocks 
were  required  for  a  print  and  great  credit 
is  due  them  as  faithful  interpreters.  In 
spite  of  this  they  were  generally  "unknown, 
unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 

How  difficult  the  skillful  artisans  are  to 
find  is  entertainingly  told  by  Bertha  Lum, 
a  maker  of  color  prints  after  the  Japanese 
manner,  who  has  spent  many  months  in  the 
Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossom,  studying  the 
art.  "I  thought  before  I  first  went  to 
Japan,"  she  says,  "that  print  makers  were 
as  plentiful  as  paper  lanterns  and  kimonas." 
But  she  found  after  searching  in  vain  for 
weeks  that  they  were  not.  The  man  said 
to  cut  the  best  blocks,  was  finally  discovered 
far  out  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo,  down  back 
streets  in  a  small  house  of  four  rooms. 

Having  once  found  him  she  set  herself 
earnestly  to  learn  the  manner  of  cutting 
and  printing  from  the  blocks  which  she 
found  was  only  simple  in  theory  and  as 
briefly  described  in  books.  After  careful 
study  and  observation  she  brought  her 
tools,  brushes  and  blocks,  all  of  which 
had  cost  ten  times  their  value,  back  to 
America  to  further  work  out  the  process  for 
herself. 

Mrs.  Lum  was  well  equipped  before 
taking  up  this  special  line  of  work,  having 
studied  drawing,  color  and  design  first  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute  and  then  with 
Frank  Holme  and  Anna  Weston  the  well- 
known  designer  of  stained  glass. 

In  1908  she  went  again  to  Japan  and 
worked  every  day  for  three  months  in  one  of 
the  shops  cutting  blocks,  and  then  spent  six 
weeks  working  with  a  printer.  Printing 
proved  to  present  the  greatest  difficulties, 
but  these  she  surmounted  with  astonishing 
success. 

Returning  in  1911,  Mrs.  Lum  took  a 
house  in  Tokyo  where  she  had  several 
printers  working  under  her  direction, 
having  become  an  expert  herself. 

Never  satisfied  and  loving  the  country 


and  life  of  the  Far  East,  she  has  been  again 
and  again  each  time  securing  more  finished 
results  from  her  study  and  experience. 
The  mantle  of  some  one  of  the  old  masters 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  her  shoulders 
in  her  ready  ability  to  seize  the  best  com- 
bination of  landscape  and  figure,  to  under- 
stand the  legends  and  stories  and  to  unite 
with  harmony  of  color,  rare  decorative 
quality. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  Orient  seen  with 
Occidental  eyes,  eyes  that  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  the  Japanese  print  but  adds  a 
new  and  original  note  that  seems  to  blend 
with  the  Eastern  atmosphere  and  tech- 
nique. 

It  may  be  only  small  figures  crossing  a 
bridge  in  a  driving  rain ;  a  crowd  of  flower- 
kimonaed  little  children  flying  kites  that 
the  wind  furls  into  birds  and  fish;  a  group 
of  "Fox  women,"  jinrikishas  hurrying 
through  the  night,  lighted  by  swinging 
yellow  lanterns;  or  "Tanabata,"  clad  in 
blue,  standing  on  a  bridge  of  birds  spanning 
the  Milky  Way,  on  the  seventh  night  of 
the  seventh  month,  to  meet  her  lover — 
all  have  distinct  charm  in  their  clear,  vivid 
color  and  fanciful,  romantic  conceits. 

Mrs.  Lum's  work  has  been  repeatedly 
exhibited  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  the  Japanese  themselves  have  paid 
her  honor. 

She  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  medal 
which  was  awarded  her  prints  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Palace  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  San  Francisco  as 
she  was  en  rovie  to  Japan  in  1915. 

One  regrets  that  her  prints  reproduced 
herewith,  which  are  among  her  latest,  are 
only  seen  in  black  and  white,  for  much  of 
their  charm  is  due  to  the  delicate  yet  warm 
color  tints  in  which  the  originals  are  in- 
terpreted, on  paper  so  thui  it  could  be 
blown  away  by  the  faintest  breath  of  wind. 

The  "Piper,"  a  Japanese  rendering  of  our 
old  friend  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  stands 
on  a  hill  surrounded  by  charming  little  chil- 
dren, behind  whom  a  lovely  yellow  sunset 
glows  and  white  gulls  are  seen  flying  about. 
The  Piper's  hat  is  blue  and  his  quill  scarlet, 
and  the  small  tot  with  finger  on  lip  wears 
a  scarlet  cap,  the  whole  making  a  delight- 
ful color  arrangement. 

The  "Land  of  the  Blue  Bird,"  must  also 
be  the  land  of  the  fairies,  for  fairy  faces 
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peer  out  from  the  branches  of  a  green  fir  tree, 
from  which  dangle  yellow  lanterns  dis- 
tinctly alight.  The  fairies  from  their 
hiding  places  behind  pine  needles  are 
watching  the  flight  of  the  birds.  The 
blue-green   of  the  sky   mingles   with   the 


brown  and  blue  of  the  tree  and  the  brilliant 
hue  of  the  birds  gives  a  charming  accent. 
Mrs.  Lum  possesses  a  charming  person- 
ality with  which  she  seems  to  have  in- 
vested her  subjects.  Her  art  is  never 
imitative  but  is  fresh  and  individual. 


SCULPTURE— A  REPORT  OF  PROGRESS 


BY  HERMON  A.  MacNEIL 


THAT  all  the  arts  in  America  have  had 
in  recent  years  a  phenomenal  growth 
and  appreciation  I  think  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  it  is  a  sign  that  our  nation  is  reaching 
towards  a  saner  life.  In  this  recent  de- 
velopment it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
the  art  of  sculpture  has  shown  itself  not  a 
laggard,  either  in  production,  appreciation 
or  usefulness. 

Sculpture  has  ever  been  an  art  whose 
gamut  reaches  from  the  earth  to  the 
heavens.  Out  of  the  very  clay  of  earth 
the  sculptor  through  his  spirit  infused 
forms  may  carry  the  mind  into  the  highest 
regions.  Yet  there  are  times  when  the 
clay  remains  mere  clay;  effort  based  on  a 
disregard  of  nature's  forms  becomes  mean- 
ingless. Tangible  forms  in  permanent 
material  have  ever  been  the  most  lasting 
record  that  civilizations  have  left  us,  and 
in  many  cases  sculpture  has  been  the  highest 
expression  of  those  civilizations.  Col. 
Roosevelt  in  his  talk  a  while  ago  in  New 
York  before  the  Arts  and  Letters  well  said 
that  art  must  follow  the  marked  trails  of  a 
people,  must  express  the  blossoming  of  a 
nation.  We  have  only  to  refer,  in  glancing 
over  history,  to  such  names  as  Pericles, 
Praxiteles,  Michael  Angelo,  Donatello, 
Dubois,  Rodin,  St.  Gaudens  and  many 
others  to  realize  that  without  this  art  much 
valuable  history  of  these  civilizations  would 
have  been  imperfectly  recorded.  To  do 
this  the  sculptor  must  live  in  and  be  a  part 
of  his  country.  It  has  been  proved  by 
our  own  history  that  the  sculptor  who 
would  express  in  his  art  the  trails  of  marked 
currents  of  a  people  must  himself  be  in 
those  currents.  In  our  middle  period  of 
sculpture  fifty  years  ago  when  our  men 


flocked  to  Rome  and  lived  and  produced 
under  the  Thorwaldsen-Canova  influence 
in  the  great  art  center  of  the  world,  their 
work  showed  no  American  spirit  and  may 
be  said  to  have  had  no  permanent  signifi- 
cance. Could  sculptors  of  today  feel  the 
sweep  and  moving  sentiments  of  a  country 
like  India  or  China  so  as  to  vitally  ex- 
press them?    Not  at  all. 

Today  in  American  sculpture  we  have  a 
very  curious  condition.  We  have  a  con- 
stant  demand  for  and  desire  to  erect  im- 
portant public  monuments,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  the  outgrowth  of  a 
native  taste  and  instinct  for  beauty  in  our 
common  everyday  possessions  and  sur- 
roundings as  we  would  wish.  The  indus- 
tries where  this  art  of  form  could  so  happily 
be  applied  in  a  minor  way  are  controlled 
by  the  unsympathetic  production  of  the 
machine,  and  the  tasteful  work  of  arts  and 
crafts  societies  finds  an  uphill  road.  Per- 
haps our  prosperity  and  pride  in  our  great- 
ness or  our  love  of  grandiose  display  may 
be  a  cause  of  this.  We  have  national 
enthusiasm  and  hero  worship  with  too  little 
individual  taste  and  sense  of  the  fitting  in 
lesser  things.  Even  after  monuments  are 
erected  and  the  ceremonies  over,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  people  venerate  or  shun 
them.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  them 
year  after  year  grow  thicker  and  thicker 
with  dust  and  dirt.  Personally  we  bathe 
daily  but  the  effigies  of  our  great  men  have 
no  such  thoughtful  care  bestowed  upon 
them!  One  can  only  hope  for  a  wider  and 
more  general  understanding  of  taste  and 
appropriateness. 

A  similar  illogical  development  per- 
meates our  art  schools  today.     Hardly  a 


*An  address  made  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  18th,  1917. 
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student  enters  even  a  so-called  industrial 
art  school  but  has  in  the  back  of  his  head 
the  firm  conviction  that  he  will  be  the 
Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael  of  America. 
Rarely  does  he  aspire  to  be  the  finest  of 
artizans.  This  places  him  in  a  precarious 
position  if  he  fails  to  make  good.  Far 
better  would  it  be  if  he  came  up  through  the 
ambition  to  first  do  some  lesser  thing  well. 
The  craving  of  our  daily  press  for  something 
new  to  write  about  in  art  is  a  detriment — 
it  makes  such  good  reading  to  find  a  hidden 
genius — ^indeed  as  Mr.  Brownell  says  it 
often  seems  as  if  ''genius  is  the  great 
American  industry!"  To  get  there  quickly 
is  certainly  an  American  trait,  but  novelty 
and  merit  are  not  synonymous  terms. 

Among  our  sculptors  who  are  producing 
today  we  have  a  series  of  very  able  men, 
comparing  favorably  with  the  best,  and 
their  output  is  considerably  more  than  we 
realize.  Partly  because  of  its  bulk  their 
work  is  not  easily  transported  and  dis- 
played in  various  cities.  We  have,  how- 
ever, but  to  recall  our  recent  expositions  to 
estimate  something  of  its  quantity,  quality, 
and  popularity.  Aside  from  these  large 
expositions  and  perhaps  fostered  by  them, 
there  has  sprung  up  a  very  decided  demand 
for  what  might  be  called  domestic  sculp- 
ture, consisting  of  small  bronzes  for  the 
home  and  garden.  This  demand  may  be 
taken  as  a  hopeful  indication  of  the  growth 
of  an  intelligent  taste  and  instinct  for 
beauty  in  our  every  day  surroundings. 
The  American  Federation  of  Arts  on  request 
of  Art  Museums,  Art  Organizations,  and 
Libraries,  constantly  circulates  collections 
not  only  of  these  small  bronzes  but  also  of 
large  photographs  of  more  important  sculp- 
tural works,  or  of  both  in  combination. 
Periodically  the  National  Sculpture  Society 
makes  a  special  display  of  sculpture.  The 
most  recent  one  of  these  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  exhibition  of  sculpture  ever 
held  in  America,  and  was  installed  by  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  in  the  Albright 
Gallery  in  Buffalo,  with  the  very  able 
cooperation  of  its  director.  Miss  Sage. 
This  display  consisted  of  800  exhibits  and 
SOO  large  photographs  of  monumental 
works  which  it  was  impossible  to  show. 
Out  of  this  list  of  1,000  perhaps  one- third 
were  works  of  life  size  or  over,  and  practic- 
ally all  of  it  was  not  only  of  high  quality 


but  was  work  from  sculptors  now  living  and 
producing.  To  indicate  how  popular  this 
exhibition  was  I  have  but  to  mention  the 
fact  that  150,000  visits  were  paid  to  the 
collection  during  the  four  months  it  was 
shown.  From  Buffalo  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  taken  for  exhibition  by  .the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  and  later  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  other  museums. 

In  connection  with  large  exhibitions  of 
sculpture  such  as  this  at  the  Albright 
Gallery  it  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not 
have  more  of  them  in  New  York.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  say  that  although  New 
York  is  supposed  to  be  the  Art  Mecca  as 
far  as  production  goes,  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  our  most  difficult  problems  to  find  space 
in  which  to  make  a  complete  and  effective 
display  of  sculpture.  We  did  one  year 
use  the  Madison  Square  Garden  and  con- 
tinually in  our  now  outgrown  Fine  Arts 
Building  a  certain  amount  of  our  yearly 
output  is  shown,  but  the  galleries  are  so 
small  that  anything  above  life  size  seems 
out  of  place.  I  know  of  no  better  recom- 
mendation for  this  convention  to  make  to 
Congress  than  that  here  in  this  central  city 
where  everybody  comes,  there  should  be 
established  a  gallery  where  the  plaster 
casts  of  the  best  American  work  could  be 
gathered  permanently  together  for  refer- 
ence and  enjoyment.  Those  of  you  who 
have  visited  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St- 
Louis  will  remember  that  the  large  sculp- 
ture gallery  is  filled  with  the  work  of 
American  sculptors.  These  are  in  plaster, 
well  cared  for,  and  make  a  handsome  dis- 
play. Curiously  enough  though  they  repre- 
sent works  for  which  approximately  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  paid,  yet  this 
museum  by  its  wisdom  in  interceding  at  the 
time  in  the  sculptor's  work  when  the 
plaster  cast  has  served  its  purpose  in  the 
permanent  carrying  out  of  a  monument, 
by  saving  this  cast  from  destruction  has 
secured  its  collection  practically  without 
cost.  There  are  other  museums  that  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  Until  some  such 
provision  as  I  have  just  indicated  is  made, 
those  of  you  who  represent  museums,  by 
placing  on  file  with  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  a  request,  may  have  the  same 
privilege  of  selecting  from  the  yearly 
product  such  plasters  as  are  desirable. 

Briefly  this  continually  increasing  output 
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of  sculpture  may  be  shown  to  be  a  practical 
demand  by  and  expression  of  our  people. 
The  history  of  any  people  on  the  globe  will 
tell  you  that  as  long  as  men  must  die  and 
those  remaining  have  affection  for  the 
departed  as  well  as  joy  while  living,  so 
long  will  we  continue  to  demand  some 
reminder  of  the  former  and  expression 
of  the  latter  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  The 
"thing  in  the  open"  erected  where  friend 
and  stranger  shall  see  it,  be  it  primitive 
mound  of  earth  or  the  most  buoyant 
expression  of  a  nation's  glory,  is  a  symbol,  a 
visible  sign  to  express  our  loyalty,  our 
faith,  our  gratitude,  and  always,  though 
sometimes  unfortunately,  our  culture. 

Lately  we  have  had  from  our  foreign 
visitors  a  striking  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  these  symbols  of  our  national  life. 
At  the  feet  of  our  great  men,  who  have 
stood  for  patriotism  and  humanity,  with  a 
tact  more  eloquent  than  words  the  Hero  of 
the  Mame  has  placed  in  silence  the  wreath 
of  honor.  These  statues  were  the  tangible, 
visible  signs  of  our  national  life  that  came 
closest  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  is 
today  a  living  symbol.  And  who  can  say, 
in  a  day  like  this  when  standing  face  to 
face  with  such  finely  characterized  works 
as  Farragut,  Hale,  Lincoln,  Washington, 
Shaw  and  others,  how  great  has  been  their 
inspiration  and  how  many  hearts  have  been 
thrilled  by  them  with  patriotism,  pride 
and  purpose. 

In  much  of  the  work  produced  today, 
whether  of  hero,  fountain  group,  or  statu- 
ette may  be  noticed  a  very  decided  Ameri- 
can freshness  and  vigor  of  treatment,  a 
broadening  out  of  planes  and  elimination 
of  detail  where  not  needed — ^in  short,  a 
more  direct  and  purposeful  artistry.  This 
was  much  in  evidence  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  where  the  strong  yet 
controlled  exuberance  in  the  character  of 
the  work  was  well  expressed;  and  I  some- 
times wonder  if  it  was  not  because  the 
direction  of  the  sculpture  was  in  the  hands 
of  sculptors  and  architects  rather  than  lay 
committees. 

In  the  usual  course  of  erecting  a  public 
monument  it  more  often  than  otherwise 
happens  that  a  committee  is  appointed 
because  its  members  have  been  connected 
politically  or  otherwise  with  the  person  or 
cause  to  be  commemorated.     The  soldier 


on  the  soldier's  monument  is  an  example — 
he  may  know  the  facts  but  facts  do  not 
make  art.  We  do  not  call  in  the  tailor 
or  butcher  as  a  medical  expert.  Their 
serious  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  necessary 
art  qualities  involved  often  results  in  a 
poor  monument.  These  committees  to 
whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  erection  of  a 
monument  often  feel  that  when  they  have 
their  money  raised  they  have  before  them 
clear  sailing.  How  little  they  realize  the 
reefs  ahead  and  how  many  a  goodly  sum 
has  gone  down  in  shipwreck!  Those  who 
furnish  designs  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  sculptors,  and  those  who  make  a  com- 
merce of  sculpture.  These  latter  men  are 
usually  first  on  the  field  and  if  the  com- 
mittee is  able  to  withstand  their  Onslaught 
it  has  made  some  progress.  Should  they 
get  so  far  as  to  interview  sculptors  I  am 
sure' some  of  them  think  this  is  where  their 
real  trouble  begins.  The  committee  is  apt 
to  be  strong  on  buttons  and  shoelaces,  and 
weight  and  quantity  impress  them,  but 
when  it  comes  to  such  technical  questions 
in  the  expression  of  a  monument  as  line, 
mass,  silhouette,  construction,  scale,  about 
which  they  have  never  heard,  particularly 
if  they  ask  several  sculptors  to  make  de- 
signs, I  do  not  wonder  they  are  baffled  and 
that  they  sometimes  hoist  the  signal  of 
distress.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  on 
the  committees'  part  and  harmonize  their 
point  of  view  with  good  art,  as  well  as  to 
save  much  waste  of  time  and  expense,  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  has  given  much 
thought,  and  has  published  a  little  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  that  may  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

A  monument  must  be  designed  for  a 
given  place — one  half  its  value  as  a  telling 
decoration  and  educational  utility  is  lost 
without  this  combination  of  scale  and 
harmony  with  environment.  So  important 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  attain  that  the 
sculptors  themselves  find  it  highly  desirable 
to  test  the  size  and  arrangement  of  a 
monument  in  place  by  means  of  a  full-sized 
plaster  or  photographic  enlargement  before 
making  the  final  model. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  the  setting  or  envir- 
onment of  monumental  work  that  the 
problems  of  sculpture  link  up  with  and 
become  a  part  of  the  larger  all-comprehen- 
sive   subject    of    civic    improvement.     In 
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Washington's  time  one  family  in  thirteen 
lived  in  a  city.  We  were  an  agricultural 
people.  Now  we  are  a  manufacturing 
people  as  well,  with  half  our  population 
living  in  towns  or  cities  This  great  change 
and  stupendous  growth  has  resulted  in 
ugliness,  municipal  crowding,  foul  tene- 
ments, disease  and  squalor,  with  great 
injury  to  the  health,  comfort  and  well  being 
of  the  citizens.  As  a  practical  nation  we 
are  fast  taking  note  of  this  fact  and  dozens 
of  our  cities  already  have  commissions 
at  work  to  better  their  layout  as  they  now 
exist  and  to  plan  for  a  saner,  future  growth. 
Because  this  movement  has  behind  it  the 
authorities  who  care  for  the  health  of  the 
people,  for  better  traffic  accommodations, 
for  more  efficient  conduct  of  business  as 
well  as  for  our  great  asset,  beauty,  it  has 
become  a  powerful  force;  and  in  spite  of 
the  Herculean  nature  of  the  task  we  are 
astonished  and  encouraged  by  its  rapid 
growth.  It  is  in  cities  that  have  been 
replanned,  with  their  park  systems,  civic 
centers,  open  vistas,  boulevards,  etc.,  that 
the  setting  of  sculpture  becomes  a  relatively 
easy  task. 

The  sculptor  of  today  is  not  merely  the 
carver  of  wood  as  in  the  previous  century, 
nor  can  he  live  and  produce  his  work 
abroad  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  main 
currents  of  our  national  life.  He  can  be 
no  longer  the  recluse;  he  has  passed  the 
"fancy  novelty  stage."     It  is  his  field  to 


be  a  part  of  this  general  civic  movement 
that  leads  toward  a  more  wholesome  and 
higher  development.  He  must  accept  and 
enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  his  day,  for  we  are  a 
practical  people,  but  he  must  carry  his  art 
with  him.  He  must  work  with  the  archi- 
tect and  with  the  landscape  designer  and 
must  know  something  of  both  fields.  He 
must  have  power  to  detach  an  idea  from 
the  main  current  of  his  own  time  and 
develop  it  so  effectively  and  tastefully  on 
the  building  or  in  the  park  that  we  in- 
stinctively feel  it  an  expression  of  ourselves 
and  our  time.  This  power  depends  on  the 
depths  of  the  artist's  insight  into  the 
progress  of  his  day.  His  work  must  be 
sculptural;  it  must  have  architectural  sig- 
nificance wherever  it  is  placed.  And  above 
all  his  work  must  radiate  some  charm  or 
strength  of  human  character  that  touches 
the  passer  by.  Such  work  does  not  come 
at  the  call  of  legislation.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  make  up  our 
better  class  of  citizenship.  We  are  aU  in  a 
sense  sculptors  and  builders,  and  in  the 
expression  of  our  lives  and  the  life  of  our 
nation  art  is  needed,  and  art  is  taste;  as 
Rodin  says:  "It  is  the  reflection  of  the 
artist's  heart  on  the  objects  he  creates. 
It  is  the  smile  of  the  human  soul  upon  the 
house  and  the  furnishings.  It  is  the  charm 
of  thought  and  sentiment  on  all  that  is  of 
use  to  man." 


WAR  POSTERS  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 


AS  a  result  of  a  preparedness  campaign 
^  carried  on  throughout  the  city  schools 
of  New  York  an  interesting  collection  of 
war  posters  was  made.  The  School  Art 
League  offered  prizes  in  each  of  the  four- 
teen competing  schools.  These  were,  first 
prize  $5  in  gold;  second  prize,  a  silver 
medal;  and  third  prize,  a  bronze  medal. 
The  work  was  done  by  pupils  out  of  school 
hours  without  the  assistance  of  the  class 
teachers.  The  results  of  the  competition 
were  said,  by  the  school  judges,  to  be  be- 
yond their  expectations. 

Dr.  James  P.   Haney,   Director  of  Art 
in  the  High  Schools,  said  he  thought  they 


were  among  the  best  pieces  of  work  that 
the  High  School  art  department  had  pro- 
duced. The  designs  were  big  and  simple, 
the  treatment  dramatic  and  effective,  and 
the  colors  striking  and  harmonious.  It 
is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  art  teachers 
and  their  pupils  that  work  of  such  ex- 
cellence could  be  independently  produced 
by  High  School  students.  Many  of  these 
posters  had  a  professional  quality,  and  no 
casual  observer  would  believe  them  to 
have  been  the  unaided  work  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Reproductions  of  four  of  these  posters  are 
given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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THE  OLD  MUSEUM 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the 
New  Museum*  that  democratic,  educational 
institution  which  is  the  pride  of  the  munici- 
pality and  in  a  modest  way  the  rival  of  the 
university.  It  is  for  this  reason  we  w^ant 
to  talk  a  little  about  the  Old  Museum,  not 
just  to  be  contrary,  but  because  it  has  a 
tender  place  in  our  memory  and  we  some- 
times feel  it  is  rather  maligned.  We  hear  it 
referred  to  as  **a  cold  storage  place,"  we 
hear  it  called  "stuffy,*'  "boresome,'*  even 
"aristocratic,''  or  worse  still,  "autocratic," 
and  perhaps  it  was,  but  even  so  it  was 
delightful. 

The  writer  happens  to  remember  two 
little  boys* who  years  and  years  ago  used 
to  find  enliless  joy  in  one  of  these  antiquated 
institutions,  visiting  it  out  of  school  hours, 
unaccompanied  by  parents  or  guardians, 
again  and  again,  learning  to  know  the  birds 
and  butterflies  from  the  specimens  dis- 
played, acquainting  themselves  with  the 
evolution  of  the  steam  engine,  and  various 
kinds  of  water  craft,  with  minerals  and 
no  end  of  other  things;  perfectly  normal 
little  chaps — and  this  was  before  the  day  of 
docents  and  the  like.  There  was  also  a 
little  girl,  once  upon  a  time,  who  looked 
upon  the  art  gallery  in  her  town  as  probably 
the  second  nearest  place  to  heaven,  (the  first 
being  a  beautiful  garden)  and  the  glamor  of 
loveliness  of  some  of  the  pictures  therein 
still  clings  though  in  sober  middle  age  she 
has   learned    to   know    that   thev   are   not 


great  masterpieces.  She  was  never  told 
about  the  pictures  but  was  allowed  to 
discover  them  herself.  But  she  lived  m 
an  atmosphere  of  respect  and  reverence  for 
art  and  for  those  who  created  it. 

Now  all  this  was,  so  to  speak,  back  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  we  have  learned  much  since 
then.  But  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  all  but  lose  his  soul?  And  is  not 
that  our  danger  today.'*  We  have  learned 
so  much  and  yet  we  have  so  little,  so  little 
power  of  real  enjoyment.  We  are  taught 
to  criticize  before  we  learn  how  to  admire. 
We  think  we  are  thirsty  for  knowledge,  but 
the  fact  is  we  hunger  for  joy,  the  joy  of 
admiring,  of  reverencing. 

A  little  awe  is  a  wholesome  thing,  and 
it  was  this  we  felt  for  the  Old  Museum, 
across  whose  threshold  we  stepped  as  softly 
as  across  that  of  a  church.  No,  we  do  not 
want  to  go  back,  of  course  not.  We 
recognize  and  welcome  all  the  progress 
made,  especially  in  the  art  of  display,  but 
we  would  have  it  remembered  that  the  Old 
Museum  was  by  no  means  all  bad,  that  it 
realized  and  fulfilled  a  pretty  big  mission. 

We  have  grown  wise  in  our  generation, 
we  have  builded  fine  buildings — ^palaces — 
and  filled  them  with  treasures  of  art; 
we  have  opened  the  doors  and  invited 
all  to  enter;  we  have  brought  art  to  the 
people,  but  not  infrequently  we  have  wit- 
less'y  rubbed  off  its  bloom,  and  have  made 
it  seem  cheap  as  well  as  common.  WV  have 
moreover,  given  countenance  to  some  of  the 
worst  expressions  of  art  that  have  ever 
been  produced,  mental  and  moral  de- 
formities interpreted  in  pictorial  form,  the 
colored  supplements  of  our  Sunday  papers 
called  comic,  by  which  our  children  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  being  educated 
in  vulgarity  and  irreverence,  and  the  mad 
ravings  of  the  "  modernists"  of  many  names. 

What  are  the  New  Museums  doing  to 
stem  the  tide  of  this  evil  current?  Do  they 
realize  that  a  real  love  of  beauty  is  the  only 
antidote  to  the  poison,  and  that  for  this 
reason  an  ounce  of  admiration  is  more 
valuable  than  several  pounds  of  knowledge? 
William  M.  Chase  once  said  that  if  he  ever 
built  a  Museum  he  would  carve  in  stone 
over  the  door  the  words  "This  Museum  is 
for  your  enjoyment  not  your  criticism," 
And  he  was  right.  Let  us  not  make  our 
Museums  merely  instruments  of  instruction 
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but  gateways  to  the  realm  of  noble  thought 
and  fine  emotion  to  which  one  will  go,  both 
reverently  and  gladly. 

NOTES 

Several  interesting  exhibi- 

EXHIBITIONS      tj^^g      ^y,      y^^      j^^jj      ^j^j^ 

AT  BAR  HARBOR  gynimer  in  the  Print  Room 
of  the  Jesup  Memorial  Library. 

During  June  there  was  shown  a  selec- 
tion of  Japanese  prints  from  Mr.  Frederic 
May's  collection;  this  was  followed  by  an 
exhibition  of  etchings  by  modern  American 
artists,  including  John  Sloan,  William 
Glackens,  Eugene  Higgins,  John  Marin 
and  D.  S.  MacLaughlan.  With  these  were 
also  shown  a  few  etchings  by  Rembrandt, 
Meryon  and  Fragonard,  as  well  as  a  bronze 
by  Mrs.  Whitney  and  one  by  Paul  Man- 
ship.  These  exhibits  were  lent  by  Mr.  A. 
E.  Gallatin. 

During  the  second  two  weeks  of  July 
Mr.  Ernest  Haskell  held  an  exhibition 
of  his  exquisite  drawings  and  etchings; 
Mr.  Haskell  has  recently  designed  a  book- 
plate for  the  Print  Room. 

During  the  first  part  of  August  Mrs. 
Newell  W.  Tilton  will  hold  the  first  ex- 
hibition of  her  portraits  in  oil.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  collection  of  modern 
etchings  and  lithographs,  lent  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  including  prints  by  Cameron, 
Legros,  Jacquemart,  Strang,  Lalanne,  Stein- 
len,  Forain,  Fantin  Latour,  George  Bel- 
lows, C.  H.  Shannon,  John  Copley  and  Will 
Rothenstein. 

The  Municipal  Art  Societv 
MUNICIPAL      ^£  j^p^  Y^^^j^  through  the 

ART  IN  NEW  generosity  of  its  members 
YORK  ^jij  erect  a  fountain  in  the 

Queensboro'  Bridge  Market.  There  will 
be  a  stone  basin  overlooked  by  a  mask  of 
an  ox*s  head.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
mask  a  stream  of  water  will  flow  into  the 
basin,  and  above  this  will  be  a  large  mural 
panel  representing  "Abundance."  The  de- 
sign for  this  panel  is  by  Edwin  H.  Blash- 
field,  the  model  of  the  head  by  Eli  Harvey 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  monument  by 
Charles  W.  Stoughton. 

Brooklyn  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
fountain  placed  in  the  Betsy  Head  Play- 


ground as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Isaac 
L.  Rice.  This  represents  a  group  of  seals 
being  protected  from  the  attack  of  a 
hunter  by  a  number  of  water-babies  and 
is  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Saint-Lanne. 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Society  of  New  York  announces  that 
medals  and  diplomas  will  hereafter  be 
awarded  for  the  best  new  buildings  erected 
each  year  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  district 
by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Association.  Similar 
prizes  will  also  be  made  to  owners  of  old 
buildings  who  most  effectively  alter  them 
to  meet  modern  conditions.  The  awards 
will  be  first  given  in  1918. 

Since  last  January  the  fol- 
ART  IN  SAN  i^^jjjg  exhibits  have  been 
FRANCISCO      jj^ij  j^^j^j.  th^  auspices  of 

the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  erected  by  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  and  re- 
cently presented  as  a  permanent  building 
and  exhibition  gallery  to  the  City  of  San 
Francisco:  Water  colors  by  Carl  Oscar 
Borg,  depiciting  scenes  in  The  Land  of 
the  Hopi  and  the  Navajo;  exhibition  of 
handicrafts  by  the  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen  of  New  York  City; 
sculpture  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney; 
collection  of  contemporary  graphic  art 
of  Holland;  oil  paintings  by  Randall  Davey; 
water  colors  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith;  oil 
paintings  by  Jonas  Lie;  sculptures  by 
Prince  Paul  Troubetzkoy;  paintings  and 
embroideries  by  Maxwell  Armfield. 

In  addition  to  these  transient  exhibitions 
there  have  been  displayed  in  several  of  the 
galleries  valuable  works  of  art  lent  by  Mrs. 
Pheobe  A.  Hearst;  such,  for  example,  as 
fine  Gobelin,  Gothic  and  Flemish  tapestries. 
Oriental  rugs  and  textiles,  Persian  manu- 
scripts, etchings  and  rare  prints  by  Rem- 
brandt, Durer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden  and 
other  masters,  as  well  as  paintings,  fur- 
niture and  ceramics.  This  loan  collection 
fills  fourteen  galleries  and  of  the  twenty 
tapestries  shown,  seven  are  unsurpased  by 
those  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  The 
five  Gobelin  tapestries  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  Coriolanus  Series  and  were 
made  to  the  order  of  Marie  De  Medici. 

The  Gothic  and  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Flemish  tapestries  are  in  the  same 
class. 
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On  Memorial  Day  there  was  unveiled 
in  the  inside  rotunda  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  cere- 
monies, a  bronze  replica  of  the  Houdon 
statue  of  George  Washington,  presented 
to  the  Association  by  the  Daughters  and 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

From  the  Museum  Nexca 
THE  MORGAN  j^^  published  by  The 
COLLECTION  IN  ^^^^^^^  Association  of 
HARTFORD  Muscums,  it  is  learned  that 
the  Morgan  Collection  consisting  of  Roman 
glass,  Roman  pottery.  Bronzes,  Italian 
majolica,  French  porcelains,  Meissen  por- 
celains, Venetian  glass,  English  salt  glaze 
ware,  carved  ivories,  silver  gilt,  early  wood 
carvings,  etc.,  including  nearly  two  thousand 
objects,  have  recently  been  installed  in 
the  Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford,  Conn. 
And  that  at  the  same  institution  there  are 
now  to  be  seen  a  collection  of  European 
silver,  European  glass,  and  about  fifty 
pieces  of  American  furniture,  1650-1820, 
as  well  as  a  unique  collection  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Watch  cocks  and  brackets. 

The  Museum  regularly  entertains  classes 
from  schools  in  neighboring  towns,  and  the 
Hartford  Keramic  Club  goes  once  a  week 
to  copy  the  quaint  designs  on  old  Stafford- 
shire pottery. 

The    School    Art    League 
MEDAL  FOR     j^^    recently    presented    a 

DRAFTSMAN-      ^^^^^   ^^^   ^   ^y^^  jjjgj^ 

^^^^  Schools  of  New  York.     It 

is  to  be  known  as  the  Saint-Gaudens  medal, 
for  fine  draftsmanship,  and  was  designed 
by  Chester  Beach,  the  well-known  sculptor. 
This  medal  was  generously  given  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Foster  Barnett  and  has  been  en- 
dowed in  perpetuity. 

It  is  to  be  awarded  in  the  third  year  of 
each  High  School,  to  that  pupil  whose 
work  in  the  art  department  in  that  year 
is  best.  The  first  awards  were  made  in 
the  week  ending  June  30th,  1917. 

This  is  the  second  medal  of  the  kind 
given  by  the  School  Art  League  to  the  New 
York  High  Schools,  the  first  being  the 
Alexander  medal  in  memory  of  John  White 
Alexander  for  years  president  of  the  League. 

A  third  medal  is  proposed.  This  will  be 
offered  on  a  foundation  established  by  the 
Art  in  Trades  Club  and  will  be  awarded 


in  each  High  School  yearly  for  the  best 
work  done  in  design  in  the  first  High 
School  year.  This  medal  will  serve  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  over  20,000  stud- 
ents. 

The  design  of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club, 
medal  is  to  be  determined  by  a  competi- 
tion in  the  Beaux-Arts  Institute  and  it 
will  be  distributed  for  the  first  time  next 
September  for  work  done  during  the  past 
year. 

Des    Moines,    Iowa,    has 

^^^  ^^        been  especially  favored  this 
DES  MOINES     j^^  ^^^^  i^  ^he  wealth 

of  its  art  exhibitions. 

A  permanent  art  organization  has  been 
effected  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Carpenter  whose  personal  collection  is  of 
much  interest  and  value.  This  organiza- 
tion, known  as  The  Des  Moines  Associa- 
tion of  Fine  Arts  exhibited  this  season 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  Chicago  artists, 
collections  of  paintings  by  Edward  W. 
Redfield  and  William  Ritschel  and  the 
French  and  Belgian  collection  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

From  these  exhibitions  a  number  of  pur- 
chases were  made  by  the  Association  for 
its  permanent  collection  and  by  individual 
members.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned "Summer"  by  Lucie  Hartrath; 
"The  Brook  in  Winter"  by  Edward  W. 
Redfield;  "The  Bath"  by  Lucien  Simon; 
"My  Portrait"  by  Henry  Jean  Guiilaume 
Martin;  "The  Path  of  Ste.  BreUdc 
Jersey"   by  Theodore   Van   Ryssdberghe. 

The  Association  has  also  purchased  from 
the  artists:  "Nude— The  Jewel  Box"  by 
Richard  Miller  and  "North  Light"  by 
John  Conner. 

The  Art  Alliance  of  Amer- 

FABRICS  DE-  j^^  ^j^^^^  ^  j^  g^^  ^. 
SIGNED  BY  j^jj^i^^^  i^  j^^  ^^^  ^j. 
AMERICAN         ,^^^^   jQ  E^j.  47^j^  g^^^ 

ARTISTS  ^^^  York,  an  interesting 
collection  of  fabrics  designed  by  American 
artists.  These  consisted  of  silks,  chiffons, 
velvets,  and  linens,  printed,  painted,  dyed, 
woven  and  variously  decorated  by  hand. 
The  designs  displayed  much  originality 
in  conception  and  execution  and  were 
carried  out  with  skill  and  much  technical 
facility. 


HOROAN  HEHORtAL 


The  "modern"  tendency  was  apparently 
in  the  ascendency  as  regards  the  designs 
aubmitted,  although  Oriental,  Peruvian  and 
Japanese  influence  could  be  traced  as  a 
source  in  many  of  the  designs.  Fortun- 
ately there  was  little  Mid- Victorian  realis- 


B.  W.  HORRIS  ABCBITECT 


tic  treatment,  most  of  the  work  being 
imagiuative  and  really  decorative.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  Batik  which 
has  sprung  into  unusual  popularity  at  the 
present  time.  The  colors  employed  were 
mostly  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  rich- 
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ness.  As  an  expression  of  pure  beauty  of 
color  and  design  the  exhibition  was  an 
inspiration.  Many  artists  found  delight  and 
were  stimulated  by  the  ideas  and  forms  repre- 
sented.  The  'textile  manufacturers  were 
equally  pleased  with  the  rich  store  of 
originality  and  talent  to  draw  from  for 
future  use  in  industrial  design.  Such  an 
exhibition  gives  impetus  to  cooperation 
between  the  artist  and  manufacturer. 
Both  are  benefitted  by  the  contact.  The 
first,  second  and  third  prize  designs  were 
purchased  for  reproduction.  These  were 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Hazel  Bernham  Slaughter, 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Reed,  and  Miss  Martha 
Ryther. 

The  Official  Bulletin  pub- 

WAR  POSTERS   jj^j^^  ^^  Washington  un- 

BY  WELL-       jg^  ^j.j^^  ^£  ^y^^  President, 

KNOWN        ^y  ^Yie  Committee  on  Pub- 

ILLU8TRATOR8  ,j^   Information   of   which 

Mr.  George  Creel  is  Chairman,  made,  in  its 

issue  of  June  26th,  the  following  interesting 

announcement: 

"Well-known  illustrators  of  the  country 
are  actively  cooperating  with  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  in  the 
war  preparations.  Scores  of  posters  have 
already  been  produced  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

"The  artists  are  now  extending  their 
activities  into  other  branches  of  public 
service.  Kendall  Banning,  director  of  the 
division  of  pictures  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  announces  that  five 
new  poster  designs  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  members  of  the  Society  of  Illus- 
trators for  circulation  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, which  will  post  them  in  railroad 
stations  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  The  artists  who  contributed 
them  are  Louis  Fancher,  Charles  B.  Falls, 
Charles  D.  Williams,  C.  J.  McCarthy,  and 
Miss  Babcock. 

"The  Society  of  Illustrators  has  also 
furnished  poster  designs  to  the  Red  Cross; 
among  the  contributing  artists  are  Harrison 
Fisher,  Frederick  Dorr  Steel,  Wallace  Mor- 
gan, Arthur  William  Brown,  and  George 
Wright.  For  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover's 
food  commission  the  following  artists  of 
note  have  furnished  designs:  Henry  Ra- 
leigh, F.  G.  Cooper,  Howard  Chandler 
Christy,  Neysa  McMein,  C.  Coles  Phillips, 


Frank  Stick,  John  Sheridan,  N.  C.  Wyeth, 
C.  Clyde  Squires,  and  Gibson." 

The  Municipal  Art  League 
MUNICIPAL  ART  ^j  Chicago,  has  announced 

IN  CHICAGO  ^  competition  of  drawings 
and  photographs  of  municipal  buildings, 
churches  of  architectural  value,  school  and 
such  edifices  as  are  an  honor  to  the  country, 
vistas  in  residential  districts  in  and  near 
Chicago,  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  at  the 
Art  Institute.  The  two  score  or  more 
chosen  as  representing  the  city  will  be 
published  on  post  cards  to  be  sold  at  rail- 
way stations  and  hotels. 

The  sum  of  $160  in  prizes  has  been  given 
by  the  Municipal  Art  League  cooperating 
with  the  Men's  City  Club  for  a  competi- 
tion of  small  works  of  sculpture  suitable 
for  parks  and  public  squares  in  residential 
sections.  The  competition  is  open  to 
sculptors  everywhere.  It  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Western  Society  of 
Sculptors  and  the  date  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  announced  later.  It  will  probably 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  the  winter. 
The  fountains  and  fanciful  compositions 
winning  the  prizes  will  be  fashioned  in 
permanent  materials,  marble  or  bronze 
and  established  on  appropriate  sites. 

Members  of  the  Municipal  Art  League 
have  been  requested  to  gather  data  of  out- 
door advertising  in  their  neighborhoods. 
The  billboard  nuisance  curbed  to  some 
degree  in  residential  sections  and  on  the 
boulevards  is  cropping  up  in  unguarded 
localities,  especially  along  the  right  of  way 
to  the  best  suburban  towns.  It  is  believed 
that  personal  appeals  to  the  railroads  and 
continued  protests  in  local  papers  will 
have  an  effect  on  property  owners  to  dis- 
pense with  signs. 

The  Municipal  Pier  is  the  livest  factor 
in  artistic  life  in  Chicago  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  Drama  League  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  directing  civic  activ- 
ities thereon  and  will  provide  artistic 
amusement  for  children.  Pageants,  plays 
and  pantomimes  will  be  presented  in  addi- 
tion to  a  story  hour.  The  Civic  Music 
Association  will  have  Community  Singing 
on  the  Pier  and  the  Civic  Commission  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Local  Art  has 
united  with  the  Municipal  Art  League  for 
an  exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 
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The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Springfield,  (Mass.)  Art  Club  was  held  in 
the  J.  H.  Miller  Art  Gallery  from  June  11th 
to  23d.  Sixteen  artists  were  represented 
by  nearly  sixty  works,  paintings  in  oil, 
w^ater  color  and  pastel.  It  was  a  dignified 
and  well-displayed  showing,  the  best,  it  is 
thought,  yet  given. 

The  Concord  Art  Association,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  lately  been  organized  with  the 
following  officers:  Daniel  Chester  French, 
President;  George  S.  Keyes,  Vice-President; 
Russell  Robb,  Stedman  Buttrick,  Alicia 
M.  Keyes,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green  El- 
liott, Charles  H.  Pepper,  Allen  French, 
Elizabeth  W.  Roberts,  Directors;  Grace 
C.  Keyes,  Treasurer  and  Elizabeth  W. 
Roberts,  Secretary. 

The  annual  art  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  m  March,  1918. 

An  exhibition  consisting  of  seventy- 
seven  paintings  by  Mrs.  E.  Richardson 
Cherry  was  held  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
last  spring  in  the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Lipscomb.  Nine  pictures  were  sold,  one 
being  purchased  by  the  Art  League  of  that 
city  for  its  permanent  collection. 

The  Houston  Art  League  of  Houston, 
Texas,  has  lately  acquired  a  very  attractive 
and  desirable  site  in  that  city  for  a  per- 
manent art  gallery.  A  large  plot  of  ground 
triangular  in  shape  lying  between  two  hand- 
some boulevards,  not  far  distant  from  the 
exceedingly  beautiful  Administration  Build- 
ing of  the  Rice  Institute.  It  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  League  to  erect  thereon  a  build- 
ing of  such  architectural  beauty  that  it 
will  be  worthy  of  such  setting.  It  is  also 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  place  a  fountain  or  a 
group  of  sculpture  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  gallery. 

The  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  is  holding 
its  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  American  Art.  The  ex- 
hibition opened  on  May  26th  and  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  summer.  It  com- 
prises paintings  in  oil  and  water  color, 
etchings,  drawings,  photographs  and  sculp- 
ture, in  all  over  two  hundred  exhibits. 


The  Albright  Art  Gallery  is  showing  its 
Eleventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Selected 
Paintings  by  American  Painters,  opening 
May  12th  and  closing  September  17th. 
The  catalogue  lists  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  exhibits,  many  of  which  have  been 
borrowed  from  private  and  public  collec- 
tions. 

The  Carnegie  Institute  has  issued  an 
attractive  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Early  English  Portraits  and 
Landscapes  loaned  by  Mr.  John  H.  Mc- 
Fadden  of  Philadelphia,  which  constituted 
its  Founders  Day  display.  This  interest- 
ing and  valuable  collection  was  shown  first 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
last  winter  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

According  to  The  American  Architect  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic, 
has  adopted  a  plan  successfully  tried  in 
Paris  some  years  ago  for  stimulating  fine 
design  in  architecture.  The  municipality 
exempts  from  taxation  each  year  the  most 
beautiful  building  erected  during  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  and  in  addition 
awards  a  medal  to  the  architect. 

Gunsaulus  Hall  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  will  be  opened  in  the  autunm. 
The  collection  of  English  potteries  and 
porcelains  given  by  Mrs.  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Hodge  in  memory  of  their  mother,  is  be- 
ing installed  in  the  new  galleries.  It  was 
removed  from  the  north  wing  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Gunsaulus  Wedgewoods. 

In  November,  Charles  L.  Freer  of  De- 
troit, will  loan  his  collection  of  oriental 
treasures  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
for  exhibition.  Frederick  W.  Gookin  is 
now  in  Detroit  making  arrangements  for 
transportation  and  cataloging  the  loan 
collection  which  will  comprise  sculpture 
as  well  as  prints,  paintings  and  rare  ex- 
amples of  art  crafts  from  China  and  Japan. 

The  University  of  Kansas  has  just  re- 
ceived as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  William  B. 
Thayer  of  Kansas  City  a  magnificent  art 
collection  valued  at  $150,000  comprising 
paintings  by  old  and  modern  masters, 
textiles,  ceramics,  prints  and  other  objects 
of  art. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

MUSIC  AND  LIFE.  BY  T.  WHITNEY 
SURETTE,  Author  The  Devdopmeni  of  Symphonic 
Mtuie,  etc.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
Publi^en.    Price  $1.25  net. 

A  book  of  engaging  interest  and  profound 
significance  to  artist  and  layman  alike, 
musicians  and  even  the  non-musical;  for 
in  a  delightfully  clear  and  simple  way,  the 
author  explains  the  relations  between 
ourselves  (whosoever  we  may  be)  and 
music,  regarding  the  latter  invariably  as 
one  of  the  arts  and  man's  common  heritage. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  *'the  average 
American  man  or  woman  is  potentially 
musical"  and  he  believes  "the  world  of 
music  to  be  a  true  democracy.'*  In  this 
reasonable  faith  he  points  out  the  possi- 
bilities of  community  music,  music  in  the 
public  schools,  the  meaning  of  opera  and 
the  symphony.  And  what  he  says  in  regard 
to  music  is  not  only  enlightening  and 
thought-provoking,  but  in  many  instances 
equally  applicable  to  the  other  arts, 
literature,  painting,  sculpture  and  the 
drama  in  their  relation  to  the  people. 

This  is  a  book  by  one  who  has  looked 
beneath  the  surface  and  whose  thinking 
is  direct  and  clear.  It  should  have  wide 
reading  and  help  to  the  solution  of  some  of 
our  biggest  problems  touching  not  merely 
art  but  national  life.  To  all  it  is  heartily 
recommended. 

ART    OF    THE     BRITISH    EMPIRE 

OVERSEAS,  Special  number  of  the  Inter- 
national Studio.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme. 
John  Lane  Company,  Publishers,  New  York, 
London.     Price  $2.50  paper,  $3.00  cloth. 

The  Studio  has  not  published  for  some 
time  as  interesting  a  volume  as  this  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  work  of  the 
leading  landscape  painters  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. 
As  the  editor  remarks,  the  work  being  done 
by  artists  in  these  British  colonies  is  very 
little  known  either  in  England  or  in  the 
States  and  its  wide  variety  and  excellent 
quality  will  prove  a  surprise  to  many. 

As  usual  the  pictorial  record  exceeds  in 
extent  the  text,  but  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former  has  been  well  selected  and  edited. 

The  essay  on  the  Landscape  Art  of 
Canada  is  by  Eric  Brown,  that  on  Australia 
by   James   Ashton,    the   brother   of   Will 


Ashton  the  well  known  landscape  painter, 
that  of  New  Zeland  by  E.  A.  S.  KiUick 
and  that  of  South  Africa  by  Edward 
Roworth,  himself  an  artist. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Mr.  Ashton's 
article  on  ''Landscape  Art  in  Australia" 
the  mention  of  no  less  than  eight  museums 
in  that  far  oflP  new  country  all  apparently 
well  housed  and  possessing  dignified  col- 
lections. They  are  the  Melbourne  National 
Art  Gallery,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria,  the  National  Gallery  of  Sydney, 
the  National  Gallery  of  Perth,  the  National 
Gallery  of  Brisbane,  the  Addaide  Art 
Gallery,  the  (jeelong  Art  Gallery  and 
the  National  Gallery  of  South  Australia. 

In  some  respects  the  art  of  Australia 
seems  from  the  illustrations  shown  a  little 
more  individualistic  than  that  of  the  other 
colonies.  This  is,  however,  throughout  a 
vastly  interesting  record  and  artistic 
achievement. 

THE  MUSEUM,  A  Manual  of  the  Housing 
and  Care  of  Art  Collections  BY  MARGARET 
TALBOT  JACKSON.  Longmans,  Green  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Publishers.     Price  $1.75  net 

This  is  in  every  respect  a  most  valuable 
hand-book  for  museum  workers,  more 
especially  for  those  who  are  establishing 
new  museums.  The  author  is  herself  a 
trained  worker  and  has  had  excellrat 
experience  in  this  field,  besides  having  made 
extensive  investigation  among  the  leading 
museums  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America. 

It  treats  of  the  most  practical  and  impor- 
tant subjects — the  situation  of  the  building; 
the  architectural  plan;  preparation  of  the 
collections,  including  interior  decoration, 
gallery  furniture,  etc.;  the  formation  of 
collections;  the  preparation  of  objects  for 
exhibition  and  such  official  questions  as 
hours  of  opening,  admission  fees,  rules  for 
copyists  and  photographers,  museum  publi- 
cations, records,  advertising,  and  so  on. 
A  wonderful  amount  of  information  is  given 
in  a  clear,  concise  and  helpful  manner,  and, 
perhaps  most  remarkable  of  all,  there  is  not 
an  uninteresting  page  in  the  whole  volume. 

To  the  unitiated  it  gives  a  wonderful 
glimpse  behind  the  scenes  and  shows  that 
museum  care  and  direction  is  by  no  means 
play-work.  To  the  initiated  it  will  serve 
as  memoranda,  correlating  the  experiences 
of  many  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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TAPESTRIES.— We  have  on  exhibition  an  ex- 
CEPTiONALLT  LAROE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUE  Tapes- 
tries CONSISTING  OF  Gothic,  Renaissance  and 
Eighteenth  Century  examples. 
TEXTILES. — ^Textiles,  Damasks,  Eubroideries 
AND  Velvets  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth.  Seven- 
teenth   AND   ElQHTEBNTH    CENTURIES   MAY    BE    SEEN 

FURNITURE.— You  may  find  on  view  a  splen- 
did ASSORTMENT  OF  Eighteenth  Century  Furni- 
ture. Also  French,  Italian  and  English 
Furniture  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ART  IN  A  DEMOCRACY^ 

BY  HON.  BRECKINRIDGE  LONG 

Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  President  of  the  St.  Louis  Art  League 


WE  often  hear  it  argued  that  Art  is  not 
one  of  the  important  products  of 
a  Democracy — that  the  very  spirit  of 
freedom  is  inimical  to  the  creation  of  really 
great  masterpieces  in  that  it  tends  to 
emphasize  the  practical,  rather  than  the 
aesthetic,  side  of  life,  that  the  aristocratic 
environment  is  of  necessity  the  only  soil 
in  which  the  seed  of  things  artistic  may 
have  a  steady  and  productive  growth. 
But  history  does  not  confirm  the  theory. 

We,  in  this  great  democracy,  are  in  our 
childhood  as  a  nation,  so  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  our  minds  are  still  concerned  with 
the  practical  features  of  life,  rather  than 
with  those  essentially  artistic.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  infant.  When  his  eyes  first 
open  upon  this  new,  great  world  he  takes 
no  interest  in  the  aesthetic  feature  of  life. 
He  is  most  practical  in  his  desires  and  his 
needs.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  his  aspect 
widens  and  his  growing  mind  begins  to 
absorb  the  less  necessary  objects  of  his 
environment.  Of  necessity  bright  and 
gaudy  things  attract  first;  soon  the  cor- 
poreal become  interesting  phenomena; 
later,  pictures  in  the  nursery  books  claim 
his  attention.  It  is  only  when  his  develop- 
ment has  made  great  strides  that  he  begins 
to  realize  the  worth  and  importance  of 
things  less  necessary  or  obvious. 

So  it  was  with  our  struggling  forefathers 
who  took  shelter  on  the  wild  soil  of  North 
America.  Their  thoughts  were  naturally 
concerned  with  their  daily  needs — food 
was  scarce  and  must  be  obtained — shelter 


against  the  biting  blasts  of  winter  was 
essential  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 
They  had  no  time  to  concern  themselves 
with  details  of  architecture  in  their  fierce 
struggle  for  existence — yet  there  was  a 
certain  harmony  and  beauty  in  the  style 
of  their  simple  dwellings.  Those  stalwart 
settlers  had  fled  from  the  old  world  because, 
it  represented  tyranny.  All  its  monuments 
the  glory  of  the  church,  with  its  ritual  and 
adornments  were  repugnant,  for,  to  them, 
they  meant  religious  persecution.  So  they 
discarded  them  all  and  returned  to  sim- 
plicity of  worship  and  to  simplicity  of 
daily  life.  Perhaps  some  of  their  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  fundamentals  still  influence 
their  descendants.  It  may  be  that  our  lack 
of  artistic  appreciation  and  production 
may  have  sprung  from  such  a  source. 
But  time  will  remedy  all  this — conditions 
are  improving  with  every  passing  year, 
and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  America 
shall  come  into  its  full  heritage. 

Those  who  argue  that  a  Democracy  is, 
in  itself,  inimical  to  the  development  of  art 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  world's  history. 
They  forget  that  in  Greece  art  and  freedom 
walked  hand  in  hand.  They  forget  that 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  and  of  all  sculptors 
appeared  upon  the  horizon  under  demo- 
cratic influence.  Homer  became  the  spokes- 
man of  his  people.  He  immortalized 
their  conquests  in  language  that  places  him 
and  the  literature  of  his  country  in  the 
front  rank  of  artistic  merit.  Some  his- 
torians tell  us  that  there  was  no  Homer, 


*An  address  made  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  16.  17  and  18.  1917. 
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and  that  the  wonderful  poems  attributed 
to  him  are  the  product  of  many  minds. 
If  this  is  so,  what  greater  argument  can 
be  found  to  show  the  influence  of  an  ideal 
democracy  upon  its  art?  If  political 
freedom  could  awake  the  soul  of  a  whole 
nation  then,  so  that  it  responded  in  poetry 
which  shall  live  for  all  time,  it  can  do  so 
again. 

Community  of  interest  is  essential  to 
produce  this  result.  There  must  be  some 
great  bond  to  weld  together  the  many 
varying  elements  of  a  conglomerate  people. 
If  we  follow  the  history  of  Greece  we  see 
that  worship  of  the  gods  was  an  essential 
factor  in  this  community  of  interest.  They 
alone  were  responsible  for  the  dearly 
bought  victories.  It  was  they  who  had 
led  the  conquering  host  into  the  temple 
of  Nike,  and  it  was  they  who  must  be  im- 
mortalized in  poetry  and  in  sculpture  by  a 
grateful  and  adoring  nation.  At  the  time 
of  Phidias,  art  was  literally  the  art  of  the 
people,  for  all  the  citizens  of  Athens  took 
a  personal  and  an  intimate  interest  in  the 
inspired  works  which  glorified  the  age. 
It  was  the  art  of  a  democracy.  Its  place 
is  at  the  pinnacle  of  merit.  Edward 
Everett  says  of  this  ideal  period:  **The 
noble  and  elegant  arts  of  Greece  grew  up  in 
an  Augustan  age,  unknown  before  in  the 
world.  Strangers  on  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates,  they  sprang  at  once  into  life 
in  a  region  not  unlike  our  ow^n  New  Eng- 
land, iron-bound,  sterile,  but  free." 

If  we  examine  other  great  epochs  of  the 
world's  history  we  shall  see  that  the  same 
principles  governed  the  development  of 
art  during  those  periods.  In  the  dark  ages 
it  was  in  eclipse  because  the  people  lacked 
a  common  interest  to  bind  them  together. 
The  time  was  one  of  turmoil  and  strife, 
when  man  had  no  thought  save  for  the 
preservation  of  his  own,  amidst  perils  and 
difficulties  which  we  cannot  appreciate 
today.  Religion  disappeared.  The  com- 
mon tie  vanished.  He  had  nothing  to 
look  to  for  protection.  He  had  lost  his 
ideals.  Toward  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century  a  change  in  political  conditions 
began  to  manifest  itself.  Civil  order  was 
gradually  restored.  A  sense  of  security 
began  to  permeate  a  long  harassed  people. 
The  church  became  the  guardian  of  the 
poor  and  needy.     Even  the  fugitive  from 


justice  might  in  it  find  sanctuar>^  She 
became  the  impelling  force  of  the  Middle 
Ages  because  in  her  eyes  all  men  were  equal. 
Religion  again  became  dominant.  The 
common  tie  was  re-established.  The  grati- 
tude of  a  whole  world  for  the  protection 
which  the  church  afforded  began  at  once 
to  manifest  itself  in  a  great  art — great 
chiefly  because  it  sprang  from  a  love  and 
interest  common  to  all.  Each  man  wa& 
anxious  to  do  his  part  in  the  work  of  im- 
mortalizing his  sole  benefactress.  To  this 
end  he  placed  all  that  was  best  in  him  at 
her  service — and  so  one  of  the  greatest 
periods  of  art  came  into  being  all  over  the 
Christian  world.  The  Gothic  cathedral 
represents  the  work  of  many  hands;  the 
striving  of  many  souls  to  do  homage  to  a 
common  mistress. 

The  Mediaeval  Republics  of  Italy,  con- 
tinually warring  among  themselves  in 
their  attempts  to  transcend  one  another 
in  power  and  dominion,  were  each  the 
scene  of  a  great  development  of  art.  In 
spite  of  unsettled  political  conditions, 
the  artist  lived  secure  and  paid  homage 
to  the  city  he  loved  by  his  production. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Florence  w^here 
the  fidelity  of  contending  parties  to  the 
interests  of  their  city  was  so  genuine  that 
it  superceded  selfish  ambitions.  This  fidel- 
ity is  expressed  in  the  art  of  the  period — 
an  art  which  was  great  because  it  repre- 
sented the  common  love  and  homage  each 
citizen  felt  toward  his  native  land. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  world's 
history  we  begin  to  realize  that  art  and 
liberty  developed  together  and  were  mutu- 
ally dependent.  Why  then  has  our  own 
great  Republic  produced  no  epoch  of  art 
analogous  to  those  of  more  fortunate 
periods?  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
peculiar  train  of  circumstances  which  I 
think  may  be  overcome  before  many  more 
generations  have  passed  away.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  Puritan  forefathers  to  extreme 
simplicity — and  the  reason  which  underlay 
it.  Why  this  lack  of  artistic  appreciation 
and  production  still  persisted  in  succeed- 
ing generations  is  due  to  many  causes — the 
greatest  among  which  was  our  lack,  as  a 
nation,  of  community  of  interest.  The 
colonists  who  first  sought  homes  in  the 
newly  discovered  world  differed  in  religion 
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and  ideals.  Some  came  trom  countries  at 
variance  with  one  another  politically; 
others  to  escape  religious  persecutions  in 
their  own  land;  many  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  accumulating  wealth;  while  still  others 
were  criminals  and  fugitives  from  the  hand 
of  the  law.  When  the  time  came  that  the 
colonials  must  unite  against  a  common  foe, 
they  did  so,  but  there  was  no  community 
of  feeling — only  an  alliance  of  necessity — 
among  those  varying  peoples.  Years  passed 
and  still  the  states  were  held  together  by 
a  bond  of  necessity,  and  continued  to 
develop,  each  in  its  own  way.  There  was 
no  community  of  feeling  and  could  be  none 
until  special  interests  were  destroyed  for- 
ever and  fidelity  to  country  supplanted 
fidelity  to  state.  So  the  great  and  terrible 
Civil  war  became  a  necessity.  Through 
that  ordeal  of  fire  a  unity  was  established, 
all  differences  were  settled,  a  greater  people 
was  burn,  a  common  purpose  secured. 

Now,  only  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century  is  our  country  at  last 
becoming  a  true  democracy.  The  clouds 
of  civil  strife  have  finally  rolled  away  and 
a  new  generation  of  free  men  has  emerged 
into  the  light.  And  what  cannot  we  now 
look  forward  to  in  the  years  to  come,  when 


at  last  we  are  one  nation,  actuated  by  the 
common  ideal? 

This  great  war  which  is  now  upon  us  will 
serve  to  weld  us  together  still  more  strongly. 
All  the  men,  sprung  from  the  seed  of  many 
races,  who  have  sought  shelter  and  pro- 
tection on  our  hospitable  shore,  must  stand 
together  against  a  common  foe.  These 
now  amalgamated  races  must  labor  side 
by  side  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national 
rights.  They  must  give  of  their  wealth 
and  of  their  blood,  which  is  far  more 
precious,  so  that  our  country  may  be 
victorious  and  emerge  from  the  struggle 
strong  and  secure  for  all  time. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  out 
of  this  great  struggle  a  great  art  will  arise, 
a  truly  representative  art.  in  which  all  our 
people  shall  participate,  each  one  giving 
the  best  that  is  in  him;  an  art  which  repre- 
sents true  liberty,  at  last,  and  which, 
though  dearly  bought,  is  worth  all.  And 
so  we  shall  come  into  our  own  and  fulfill 
our  divine  heritage  according  to  the  law  of 
time.  And  art — at  least  in  this  democracy 
— shall  have  its  true  place,  shall  be  the 
visible  manifestation  of  a  great  soul  which 
shall  inspire  future  generations  and  in- 
fluence them  to  higher  and  greater  ideals. 
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A  LITTLE  ART  GALLERY  OF  DISTINCTION 

The  Gallery  of  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


THE  City  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  been 
enriched  by  the  erection  of  a  little 
art  gallery,  fine  in  proportion,  beautifully 
deaigned,  exquisite  in  finish,  which  will 
house  a  small  but  rare  collection  of  works 
ol  art.  This  is  a  private  gallery,  built  by 
the  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long, 
adjacent  to  their  St.  Louis  residence,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  in  its  way  a  public  bene- 
faction, adding  to  the  sum  total  of  exbting 
works  which  are  fine. 

The  building  consists  of  one  large  rect- 
angular room,  30  by  70  feet  in  dimensions, 
with  a  small  loggia  or  atrium  connecting 
the  gallery  to  the  residence.  The  material 
is  Bedford  stone  and  the  style  employed  is 


Classic  with  Greco-Roman .  suggestion. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Guy  Study  of  St. 
Louis  and  to  him  all  credit  is  due  both  for 
the  general  design  and  for  the  detail  elabor- 
ation. It  is  said  that  there  have  beea  but 
a  few  buildings  erected  since  the  Morgan 
Library  in  New  York,  designed  by  McKjm, 
Mead  and  White,  where  the  architect  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  the  work 
to  so  finished  a  degree. 

Mr.  Study  had  the  great  good  fortune 
of  having  placed  at  hb  disposal  for  instal- 
lation in  the  main  gallery  fragments  of  fine 
Old  World  buildings,  such  as  an  Italian  fire- 
place dating  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
carved  wooden  doors  from  an  old  Italian 
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'  Palace,    the    Rosselino    Tabernacle,    etc.; 

I  and   the  great  wisdom  to  associate  with 

'  himself  in  the  work  ot  decoration  a  painter 

and  sculptors  of  wide  repute. 
I  In  the  loggia  atands  a  fountain  specially 

i  designed  and  executed  for  that  particular 

!  place  by  Paul  Manship;  the  doorway  lead- 

ing into  the  gallery  is  of  marble  beautifully 
t'arved  by  Peter  Roasak,  whose  work  is  to 
be  found  also  in  the  Morgan  Library  and 
the  University  Club  Library  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in  the  Grand  Central  Railway 
Station  in  that  city.  The  ceiling  of  the 
gallery  was  decorated  by  H.  Siddons 
Mowbray  whose  mural  decorations  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Appellate  Court,  University 
Club  and  the  Morgan  Library,  New  York, 
as  well  as  in  the  Library  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  and  elsewhere. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustration,  the  ceiling  is  designed  with  a 
skylight  and  a  deep  carved  cornice,  the 
latter  about  six  feet  high,  from  which  spring 
various  moulded  divisions  and  coffered 
panels.  This  cornice  is  penetrated  with  a 
line  of  lunettes:  the  remaining  portion  form- 
ing a  spandrel  is  divided  into  panels  of 
different  shapes.  There  are  twenty-four 
lunettes,  twelve  of  which  represent  por- 
traits of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renais- 
sance^Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Tasso,  Cellini,  Da  Vinci  and 
others,  and  symbolic  female  figures  repre- 
senting Rome.  Greece,  Byzantium  and  the 
Far  East.  Painting,  Sculpture.  Architecture, 


Music,  Poetry,  etc.  The  figures  used  in 
the  spandrels  are  of  small  scale,  two  or  more 
in  each  panel,  and  as  a  series  symbolize  the 
influence  of  art  on  our  civilization.  The 
lunette  figures  are  on  a  field  of  gold.  Those 
of  the  spandrels  on  a  deep,  dull  blue  back- 
ground. Much  gold  has  been  used  through- 
out the  entire  work,  but  it  has  been  glazed 
and  toned  to  obtain  the  softened  and  sub- 
dued quality  of  an  old  Florentine  frame. 
Sculptured  figures  are  in  a  low  key,  white 
against  blue  background;  color  is  also 
used  in  garlands  and  running  ornaments. 
The  entire  effect  is  one  of  much  restrained, 
low  key  richness  and  the  whole  work  repre- 
sents a  thorough  collaboration  between 
architect  and  decorator  to  obtain  an 
ensemUe  of  an  early  Renaissance  interior 
from  floor  to  skylight.  All  the  ornamental 
details  in  relief  havebeen  especially  modelled 
for  the  use  of  color  and  gold  and  further 
enrichment  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  raised 
details  of  ornament  on  the  figures  in  the 
panels.  The  result  as  a  whole  gives  the 
impression  in  its  harmony  of  all  details 
that  it  is  the  work  of  one  man.  The  effect 
is  altogether  charming  and  satisfactory. 

Among  the  furnishings  of  this  gallery 
are  a  great  Umbrian  walnut  table  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  several 
companion  throne  'chairs.  On  the  walls 
paintings  by  masters  of  past  centuries  and 
of  the  present  day,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Rembrandt,  Millet  and  Sargent, 
will  be  given  place. 


NOTES  FROM  TALKS  BY  WILLIAM  M.  CHASE 

SUMMER  CLASS,  CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA,  CALIFORNIA 
Memoranda  from  a  Student's  Note  Book 


FOREWORD 

WHATEVER  the  verdict  may  be  on  WUliam  M.  Chase  as  an  artist  the  influence  <A 
his  work  as  a  teacher  is  unquestluned.  combining  ripened  experience  and  broad 
outlook  with  an  earnest  desire  to  direct  his  students  wisely. 

The  following  notes  were  taken  just  as  Mr.  Chase  talked  to  his  students  during  the 
criticism  of  their  work.  Because  I  think  they  have  more  of  a  personal  note  thus 
than  if  arranged,  they  are  given  without  classification. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  talks  by  Mr.  Chase  were  given  to  students  work- 
ing outdoors,  hence  )iia  frequent  injunctions  to  grasp  the  impression  of  the  moment 
instead  of  dwelling  on  laborious  study  of  detail. 

Frances  LArnEEBACH 
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'STIMULATE  yourselves  by  every  pos- 
1^  sible  means — going  to  exhibitions, 
seeing  art  magazines,  reproductions  of  great 
paintings,  and  the  work  of  other  students; 
also  by  having  all  your  tools  and  materials 
in  good  condition  so  that  no  time  or  energy 
will  be  lost  or  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm 
cooled  by  petty  annoyances. 

"Digest  the  subject  fully  before  begin- 
ning. See  it  fully  done — and  well  done — 
perhaps  as  some  special  painter,  whose 
work  you  admire,  would  do  it.  To  begin 
to  paint  without  deciding  fully  what  your 
sketch  is  to  be,  would  be  like  a  lecturer 
beginning  to  talk  before  knowing  what 
he  was  going  to  say. 

"Take  only  what  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
without  changing  focus. 

"Think  first  about  giving  due  strength 
to  the  first  object  one  meets  in  the  picture. 
Then  continue  to  focus  on  that  while  doing 
remainder. 

"First  get  color,  then  concentrate  on 
form. 

"Put  together  in  a  mosaic  kind  of  way 
the  color  seen.  Put  down  darkest,  then 
lightest,  then  adjacent  spots  of  color, 
carefully,  not  recklessly,  thinking  they  can 
be  changed.  Every  false  spot  of  color  is  a 
pitfall.  One  can  pile  up  enough  trouble 
in  five  minutes  of  careless  work  to  take  an 
hour  to  undo — ^if  it  doesn't  undo  one's 
sketch  entirely! 

"One  becomes  in  time  so  sensitive  to 
color  harmony  that  the  instant  one  puts  on 
a  false  spot  of  color  it  hurts,  like  the  wrong 
note  in  music. 

"Beginnners  should  think  of  what  they 
see  through  the  finder  as  painted  on  a  piece 
of  glass. 

"iV^er  work  when  tired  or  unwilling  (from 
a  sense  of  duty).  There  should  be  a 
longing  to  do  it.  One's  fingers  should  fairly 
itch  to  get  at  it. 

"It  is  most  important  to  forget  failures. 
Dwelling  upon  them  drags  one  down  and 
backward.  Forget  over  night  that  you  have 
ever  done  anything.  Come  fresh  as  a 
child  to  the  work  each  morning. 

"The  three  important  points  in  a  picture 
are  truth,  quality  and  technique. 

"Aim  to  make  an  uninteresting  subject 
so  inviting  and  entertaining  by  means  of 
fine  technique  that  people  will  be  charmed 
at  the  way  you've  done  it. 


"Be  less  serious  and  painstaking.  It's 
better  to  make  a  very  ragged,  ugly  sketch 
rather  than  a  stupidly  truthful  one.  Hunt 
told  his  pupils  to  be  carefully  careless! 

"Have  the  colors  on  the  palette  graded 
from  white  to  black;  half  represents  light, 
and  half  shadow.  After  a  while  one 
ceases  to  think  of  it  as  paint,  but  only  as 
light  and  shade,  and  one's  brain  and  hand 
will  be  so  in  unison  that  the  right  color  is 
picked  up  instantly  and  the  sketch  grows 
quickly — spontaneously — ^and  one  leaves 
it  with  regret. 

"Sargent  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
great  artist  in  whom  there  is  no  inter- 
mission between  the  head  and  the  hand. 
He  sees  so  well  and  instantly  that  intui- 
tively he  reaches  for  the  right  color,  and  is 
unconscious  of  using  it,  any  more  than  of 
using  one's  teeth  or  ears.  This  has  come 
from  constant  work,  and  from  delight  in 
it  in  a  quiet,  reserved  way.  Then  the 
producer  becomes  a  stranger  to  his  work. 
He  is  almost  unconscious  of  doing  it  and 
if  he  has  been  wise  enough  to  put  it  out  of 
his  sight,  over  night  at  least,  when  he  sees 
it  again  it  is  with  a  vague  surprise. 

"Consider  three  tones  of  color  at  one 
time. 

"When  you  hesitate,  get  angry  and  say 
*Hell!'— and  pitch  in!  , 

"For  varnish  use  two- thirds  mastic  var- 
nish and  one-third  refined  linseed  oil.  Ap- 
ply with  cloth — very  little  on  surface. 

"Don't  work  over  or  meddle  with  color 
after  it  is  put  on.  If  wrong,  scrape  off  at 
once. 

"Fill  your  canvas  with  the  motive. 

"Paint  sketch  in  one  atmosphere,  but 
not  in  one  monotonous  color. 

"If  dissatisfied  with  your  sketch  and  you 
want  to  make  another,  wait  a  week,  other- 
wise you  will  be  influenced  by  it. 

"Try  to  be  indifferent  to  your  work  and 
look  at  it  as  that  of  a  stranger.  After 
ceasing  to  paint,  get  it  out  of  your  mind. 
It  may  look  serious  to  you  next  morning, 
but  take  your  medicine  and  then  forget  it. 

"Don't  mistake  yourself.  Many  think 
they  are  doing  a  certain  thing,  and  they  are 
not  at  all.  Don't  dwell  over  a  success, 
any  more  than  over  a  failure.  Start  fresh 
every  day. 

"A  delicate  subject  requires  vigorous 
treatment  to  avoid  bon-bon  type. 
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*'Corot*s  edges  of  foliage  against  sky  are 
especially  fine. 

** Don't  work  piecemeal.  Think  of  the 
ensemble  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

A  sketch  of  a  beach  is  a  difficult  subject. 
It  is  sometimes  good  to  work  into  a  wet 
tint.  Alexander  Harrison  does  it.  He 
makes  a  wet  tone  to  suit  time  of  dav  and 
atmospheric  effect. 

"A  sharp  edge  tends  to  separate  objects. 

"Too  rough  a  canvas  tends  to  lose  form 
(besides  being  a  paint  thief) ! 

"Don't  have  too  dark  a  ground  tone 
unless  you  can  trust  yourself  not  to  be 
influenced  by  it. 

"It  is  well  for  a  student  to  have  no 
special  way  of  working,  nor  to  work  in  one 
general  tone.  I  prefer  that  he  paint  in 
such  different  ways  that  I  shall  not  recog- 
nize his  work. 

"It  is  not  sufficient  to  be  true.  A  care- 
fully truthful  sketch  is  often  superlatively 
stupid.  Better  to  be  dashingly  had,  and 
interesting! 

"Don't  try  to  say  the  last  word.  Say 
just  enough  to  convey  the  impression 
forcibly.     Then  stop! 

"Hals'  work  has  always  the  effect  of  a 
sketch.  It  is  probable  that  his  best  por- 
traits were  done  in  one  or  two  hours.  But 
it  w^as  the  resuJt  of  knowledge.  Every 
stroke  was  right. 

"Be  in  an  absorbent  frame  of  mind. 
Take  the  best  from  everything. 

"Weigh  opinions — then  pass  them  by. 
Keep  doing. 

"Don't  learn  in  order  to  have  a  smatter- 
ing to  talk  about  to  people,  but  for  your 
own  satisfaction. 

"Learn  as  much  as  you  can  from  a 
school.  Then  go  off  alone  and  work  it 
out  for  yourself.  Experiment  in  all  kinds 
of  ways.  It  will  not  only  give  you  freer 
technique  and  a  broader  outlook,  but  will 
keep  your  interest  keen.  Work  in  all 
mediums — oil,  water-color,  pastel,  etc. 

"I  don't  believe  in  black  and  white. 
Much  use  of  it  chills  the  color  sense.  I 
don't  allow  my  children  to  use  it.  They 
do  all  their  drawing  in  color.  If  I  use 
charcoal  I  prefer  hard  charcoal,  using  lines 
rather  than  smudging.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  like  to  make  monotypes — so  there  you 
are!  I've  made  many  reed  pen  drawings, 
with  big  shadows  washed  in  with  brush. 


"Whatever  you  use,  the  means  mtuft  be  a 
source  of  interest  and  entertainnaent  to  you. 

"  The  field  was  never  more  open  than  now 
to  original  work. 

"Don't  check  your  brush.  Let  it  sweep 
freely,  and  get  the  form  if  necessary  by 
trimming. 

"The  artist  who  works  wnth  painstaking 
truthfulness  is  a  well-meaning  person,  but 
not  achieving  things. 

"Great  work  comes  from  the  heart. 
When  only  from  the  head,  it  is  uninterest- 
ing. 

"Don't  paint  in  an  apologetic  way. 

"Fortuny  had  a  most  artistic  tempera- 
ment. Everything  he  did  was  interesting. 
Get  a  complete  set  of  photographs  of 
Fortuny's  pictures.  He  also  worked  de- 
lightfully in  pen-and-ink. 

"Don't  get  so  close  to  your  subject  that 
you  can't  see  it  all  at  a  time.  Like  the 
little  boy  at  the  circus  who  couldn't  see 
the  elephant — because  he  was  so  close  to  it. 

"Seek  to  keep  up  your  courage,  even  if 
you  seem  to  be  conceited. 

"Don't  give  away  your  work  (it  will 
probably  be  thought  lightly  of  if  you  do) 
but  exchange  with  others. 

"If  you  do  give,  let  it  be  the  very  best 
you  have. 

"Never  give  away  a  portrait. 

"Don't  have  your  friends  to  pose  for 
you.  Far  better  to  pay  a  model.  The 
temptation  to  fix  it  up  to  look  nice  is  ir- 
resistible. One  should  be  entirelv  inde- 
pendent  of  others'  opinion,  except  the 
opinion  of  those  who  really  know. 

"Place  a  dignified  and  substantial  price 
upon  a  work.     It  will  be  more  respected. 

"Have  a  number  of  different  sized 
frames  (or  mats),  and  lay  them  over  can- 
vases to  see  whether  any  part  can  be  ad- 
vantageously cut  off. 

"Don't  paint  a  former  subject  in  an 
effort  to  improve  it.  It  usually  has  a  bad 
influence.  If  you  must,  leave  it  as  long 
as  possible,  and  forget  it,  coming  to  it 
fresh. 

"It  is  too  easy  to  change  one's  mind  after 
starting.     Hold  to  first  aim. 

"Don't  bring  just  the  best  to  show  me. 
Bring  all. 

"Be  fresh  to  each  day's  impression  of 
color  kev.  Don't  come  to  vour  sketch 
with  any  preconceived  idea.     Be  impulsive. 


OF  VELASQUEZ 

"  When  an  object  appears   very  black,  value  in  life  classes.     In  some  cases  they 

always  use  finder.  give  just  a  few  lines  to  express  action. 

"Use  pastels  over  paint  in  order  to  test  "Never  allow  yourself  to  be  afraid  of 

the  value  of  possible  alterations.  losing  the  drawing.     Let  your  brush  sweep 

"There  is  a  set  of  drawings  by  Gerome  freely.     Better  to  lose  it  than  to  give  way 

for  school  use  which  I've  found  of  great  to  timidity  which  soon  becomes  a  habit. 
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''Occasionally  reproductions  are  more 
interesting  than  originals.  When  I  was 
so  poor  that  I  had  sometimes  only  a  piece 
of  bread  and  cheese,  I  often  bought  photo- 
graphs of  good  pictures  rather  than  food. 
They  were  such  a  stimulus  and  delight 
to  me. 

''t  believe  it  is  good  discipline  to  be  in  a 
school  as  I  was,  where  boys  threw  things  at 
my  work  and  asked  if  there  was  nothing  else 
I  could  do. 

**  Subject  is  not  important.  Anything 
can  be  made  attractive.  Not  long  ago  I 
painted  a  pipe,  a  loaf  and  a  bowl  of  milk — 
called  it  *A  Poor  Man's  Meal' — I  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  rest  my  reputation  on  it. 

"Better  work  in  a  harum-scarum,  devil- 
may-care  way  than  labored,  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Anyone  whose  tendency  is  to 
work  in  a  precise,  painstaking  way  would 
do  well  to  get  a  cheap  mirror  and  paint 
from  its  reflection. 

'Be  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 
Keep  a  high  ideal.     You  will  get  less 
done,  but  it  will  be  better. 

*'A  quick  drier  is  best.  When  a  slow 
one  is  used,  too  much  paint  soaks  into  it 
and  it  takes  the  life  out  of  the  color.  Bol- 
dini  has  an  excellent  one,  but  he  refuses 
to  tell  the  secret. 

"Great  artists  get  so  much  done  because 
they  delight  in  their  work.  Van  Dyck 
died  at  35,  yet  left  enough  for  six  artists 
to  have  done.  Rubens  also  was  a  marvel 
in  this  respect. 

"George  Moore  justly  says  that  Whistler 
would  have  left  more  masterpieces  if  he  had 
not  exhausted  himself  so  much  by  each 
masterpiece  which  he  did.  He  was  con- 
tinually getting  impatient  and  scraping 
out  what  he  did.  I  really  believe  that 
many  of  the  canvases  he  scraped  were 
better  than  some  which  he  left. 

"White  seldom  occurs  in  a  subject.  At 
one  time  I  refrained  from  having  it  on 
my  palette — made  a  grey  (lamp-black, 
white  and  yellow  ochre),  and  when  going 
on  a  trip  asked  my  color  dealer  to  have  a 
number  of  tubes  of  it  prepared.  On  my 
return  I  found  he  had  been  selling  it — called 
it  "Chase  Grey."  You  can  imagine  my 
feelings  —  Rubens  Madder,  Vandyck 
Brown,  Chase  Grey! 

"  Grey  suggests  atmosphere. 

"In    painting   a   portrait    the   beginner 


should  first  make  a  head;  then  when  one 
can  get  that,  the  head.  If  one  begins  by 
thinking  of  the  soul  of  a  person  he  will 
probably  lose  the  person  entirely. 

"Don't  be  too  serious  or  truthful,  but 
get  general  impression  at  one  sitting. 

*  Play  with  color.  When  you  begin 
to  wonder  what  to  do,  stop! 

"Don't  hesitate  to  exaggerate  color  and 
light.  Don't  worry  about  telling  lies. 
The  most  tiresome  people — and  pictures — 
are  the  stupidly  truthful  ones.  I  really 
think  I  prefer  a  little  deviltry. 

"Women  are  usually  more  sensitive  and 
easily  taught  than  men.  They  do  better 
while  guided,  but  when  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  they  usually  show  less 
strength. 

"You  will  come  in  for  a  lot  of  opinion 
from  all  sorts  of  persons.  You  must  leam 
to  carry  it.     Aim  to  meet  the  situation. 

"Try  to  imagine  yourself  someone  else- 
Better  for  work  to  be  all  wrong  and  look 
ridiculous,  if  at  least  you  are  getting  out 
of  a  rut.  Oh,  these  habits!  What  slaves 
we  are  to  them,  and  how  difficult  to  break 
away! 

"Nothing  more  difficult  than  flowers. 
Avoid  anything  as  complicated  as  that — 
(daisies  in  a  vase). 

"  If  one  has  a  difficult  perspective  subject, 
such  as  a  street  full  of  buildings,  one  may 
put  a  thread  through  at  vanishing  point, 
with  knot  at  back,  and  use  thread  to 
determine  direction  of  lines.  It  may  be 
blackened  to  make  it  mark. 

"Send  your  work  to  exhibitions,  and  if 
rejected  don't  think  that  other  paintings 
in  the  exhibition  are  worse  than  yours. 
They  are  probably  not,  and  you  are  mis- 
taken in  your  work  and  it  is  good  for  you 
to  know  it. 

"When  trying  to  avoid  hard  edges  one 
is  apt  to  get  woolly  ones.  Better  not  to 
think  about  edges  at  all.  Let  your  brush 
sweep  freely  instead  of  stopping  abruptly 
at  an  edge.  A  touch  or  two  afterward 
will  give  sufficient  definition  to  the  form. 
A  sketch  gives  a  better  impression  when 
loose  and  merely  suggestive  than  when 
the  forms  are  laboriously  defined. 

"When  painting  water — or  anything  in 
motion — ^a  snapshot  glance  is  better  than  a 
long  look.  There  is  a  great  play  of  color 
in  reflections.     After  a  quick  glance,  see 
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it  in  your  mind.  Shut  out  every  other  im- 
pression. 

"A  certain  group  of  painters  in  New 
York  paint  the  gruesome.  They  go  to  the 
wretched  part  of  the  city  and  paint  the  worst 
people.  They  have  the  nickname  of  'the 
Depressionists. ' 

"The  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  world.  Its  evenness  of  standard 
is  superb. 

"One  of  the  finest  of  Hals'  is  the  old 
woman,  'Hille  Bobbe'  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

"The  sentiment  in  art  is  passe.  Muril- 
lo's  pictures  are  too  much  on  this  order. 
Many  people  consider  them  exceedingly 
refined;  and  Rembrandt's  *Beef'  vulgar. 
But  I  tell  you  that  'Beef  is  charged  with 
spirit — with  the  soul  of  a  man!  It  is 
magnificent,  giving  full  expression  to  his 
character. 

"VoUon  also  painted  such  subjects  well. 
I  have  one  by  him  which  I  prize  most 
highly — ^a  big  cream-cheese  and  a  bowl  of 
milk.  At  the  Chicago  Exposition  he  had 
one  of  a  pumpkin.  At  the  next  Salon 
there  were  dozens  of  pumpkins — but  not 
like  his!  He  painted  it  because  he  loved 
it,  not  because  somebody  else  did  it. 

"Never  *  finish'  anything.  Every  pic- 
ture completes  itself  in  the  process  of  doing. 

"Don't  copy  your  work.  If  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  replica  (through 
the  death  of  a  sitter,  etc.),  I  have  my 
students  make  the  copy.  Then  I  put  on 
the  final  touches,  which  make  it  mine. 

"Don't  allow  yourself  to  hesitate  or  be 
hampered  by  adverse  conditions.  If  you 
need  to  paint  on  a  half-dry  canvas,  do  iil 
Scrape  off  or  paint  over.  Put  down  what 
you  want  to  say  in  bold,  broad  strokes, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  underneath. 
Sometimes  you  may  put  a  warm  glaze  all 
over  and  paint  into  it  while  wet. 

"If  a  large  amount  of  any  tone  is  needed 
it  is  permissible  to  mix  it  on  the  palette, 
but  do  it  before  the  subject,  not  beforehand, 
thus  coming  to  the  subject  with  a  pre- 
conceived idea  of  it.  When  W^histler  was 
painting  my  portrait  he  mixed  various  tones 
of  black  before  beginning. 

"Art  journals  are  very  important  for 
those  away  from  art  centers,  but  there  is 
nothing   in    the   world   like   work.     Don't 


try  to  please  others,  but  yourself.     Forget 
failures,  and  be  up  and  doing. 

"If  your  work  is  going  wrong,  don't 
have  the  bulldog  tenacity  to  keep  at  it; 
*He  who  fights  and  runs  away,  etc.,  is  a 
better  model.  Turn  entirely  away  from  it. 
Forget  it!  If  you  struggle  to  remedy  it, 
you'll  get  upset  and  not  be  quite  yourself. 
And  one  ought  to  be  quite  oneself. 

"If  you  find  yourself  being  cornered, 
run  away  from  it.  Work  on  another  part. 
Also  vice  versa.  If  a  part  is  going  well, 
leave  it. 

"There  is  no  order  or  method  for  the 
true  artist.  He  works  from  inspiration. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  do  great  work. 

"Be  vital  in  a  big,  art  way.  Let  *Art 
for  Art's  sake'  be  the  key-note.  Seek 
to  be  artistic  in  every  way.  Make  ex- 
changes. Keep  an  outlook  on  what  the 
whole  world  is  doing  in  art.  The  influence 
of  provincialism  is  weakening.  One  be- 
comes very  small  under  narrow  environ- 
ment. 

"Many  of  you  are  going  along  fairly 
well  now,  but  when  you  leave  me  and  have 
no  one  to  rely  on,  then  will  come  the  test, 
and  you'll  find  out  how  much — or  how 
little — you  really  do  know. 

"Don't  fall  into  a  habit  of  painting  in 
one  key — or  into  any  other  habit.  Try 
working  into  a  wet  tone.  Try  working 
over  different  tones.     Paint  with  knife. 

"  Express  yourself  in  fine  form,  not  just 
to  pass  muster. 

"Fine  technique  is  like  the  giving  forth 
of  a  perfume. 

"Learn  to  paint!  That  is  more  than 
putting  it  on  canvas.  It  is  putting  oneself 
into  it. 

"I  advise  all  of  you  to  teach.  It  will 
help  your  own  w^ork;  and  in  criticising 
others  you  will  be  frequently  reminded  of 
faults  which  you  would  better  look  out  for 
in  your  own  work. 

"Be  a  creature  of  impulse,  guided  by 
what  you  want  to  do.  Keep  at  work. 
There's  nothing  like  it.  Let  it  be  a  joy. 
Even  if  you  bite  off  too  much,  keep  your 
interest  keen.  If  it  be  a  failure,  frankly 
leave  it.  The  barest  sketch  may  be  beau- 
tifully suggestive. 

"One  way  of  keeping  the  interest  at  white 
heat  is  to  use  a  variety  of  means  and  med- 
iums.    Mancini    piled    on    the    paint    so 
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thick  that  one  could  hang  a  ring  on  it. 
Whistler  made  his  paint  so  thin  with 
kerosene  that  sometimes  he  had  to  lay  the 
canvas  flat  to  keep  it  from  running  off. 
Try  all  ways. 

'*A  studio  at  home  is  dangerous.  One  is 
apt  to  hang  over  one's  work  until  late  into 
the  night,  with  a  lamp — or  even  a  candle — 
when  one  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed  and 
let  it  alone. 

"Don't  make  the  mistake  I  used  to  make, 
and  think  that  because  your  work  isn't  as 
good  as  the  day  before,  or  the  week  before, 
or  even  the  month  before  that  you  are 
losing  ground.     It  is  probable  that  you 


are  not  at  all,  and  some  time  you  will 
suddenly  realize  that  you  have  made  a 
great  gain.  I  don't  think  it  is  well  to  make 
comparisons  between  your  own  pictures 
anyway.  Better  forget  them  and  think 
only  of  making  the  very  best  you  can  of 
what  you  are  doing  now. 

"After  all  is  said  and  done  it  comes  to 
this :  Put  the  right  color  on  the  canvas,  and 
give  it  the  right  form. 

"Don't  wander  about  in  your  work.  Go 
straight!  Go -directly  there!  Strike  from 
the  shoulder!  Imagine  that  I  am  looking 
over  vour  shoulder. 

"Don't  argue,  P^ZiVr/" 


ART  IN  STATE  FAIRS* 

BY   DUDLEY  CRAFTS   WATSON 

Director,  Milwaukee  Art  Institute 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
pioneer  stage  and  that  our  parents 
and  grandparents  had  little  time  for  art, 
but  we  possibly  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  today  there  is  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  people  in  our  country  who  have  any 
real  appreciation  of  art. 

I  presume  even  in  Chicago,  with  the 
great  democratic  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
there  are  at  least  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  have  never  passed  through 
those  wide-open  doors.  I  know  in  Mil- 
waukee the  condition  is  something  astonish- 
ing. To  be  sure,  out  of  the  480,000  in- 
habitants more  than  300,000  are  factory 
employees,  day  laborers,  and  I  presume 
that  any  number  of  those  300,000  would 
be  most  uncomfortable  if  obliged  to  listen 
to  even  a  most  brilliant  lecture  in  art.  I 
presume  any  number  of  those  people  whom 
we  might  induce  to  enter  an  exhibition  of 
paintings,  say,  by  J.  Alden  Weir,  would  do 
well  if  they  stayed  ten  minutes.  How 
many  of  your  own  neighbors  could  you 
invite  to  your  house  of  an  evening  to  hear 
Mr.  Stoughton  Holborn  speak  or  to  look 
over  a  group  of  Medici  prints  or  delicate 
miniatures,  or  water  colors  or  anything  of 
the   sort. 5^     Could   you   invite   a   hundred 


people  in  your  home  town  to  spend  a 
cheerful  evening  in  your  house  looking 
over  a  little  group  of  bronzes.^  Are  there 
that  many  people  who  would  really  enjoy 
it.'*  A  goodly  number  would  be  bored  to 
tears  over  such  an  experience.  Haven't 
they  the  capacity  for  it.'*  I  am  sure  they 
have,  but  they  simply  have  not  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  it. 

In  every  city  and  town  there  are  a  few 
people  of  course  who  enjoy  art.  Our  edu- 
cational systems  now  quite  generally 
include  art  and  there  is  an  organized  effort 
to  appreciate  it  the  country  over,  especially 
in  the  women's  clubs.  I  remember  in  mv 
own  short  experience  that  the  women's 
clubs  in  the  West  began  by  having  art  on 
their  programs  once  a  year  and  it  was 
generally  a  pink  tea,  and  art  happened  to 
slip  in  or  slip  out  for  a  few  moments;  but 
now  there  is  a  regular  art  class  or  course 
during  the  year  in  almost  every  woman's 
club. 

The  population  of  the  countryside,  which 
numbers  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  is  still  far  from  it.  I  am  sure  all 
who  live  in  small  towns  realize  that  only  a 
very  few  townsmen  are  of  the  same  mind 
as  you  regarding  these  matters,  and  that 
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the  world  around  you  is  absolutely  i 
of  the  advantages  in  art. 

Music  dealers  tell  us  that  in  the  matter  of 
record  buying^and  we  know  that  the 
music  reproducing  instruments  have 
reached  the  farthest  corners  of  the  country 
—systematic  buyers  begin  with  such 
things  as  "Pretty  Baby,"  and  turkey-trots, 
but  in  two  years  reach  Chopin.  Beethoven 
and  Verdi.  In  two  years  they  are  buying 
classics.  I  contend  if  we  could  reach  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  with 
pictures  as  vigorously  as  they  are  being 
reached  in  music,  we  could  convert  them 
in  two  years  from  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  to 
Alichael  Angelo,  because  when  they  have 
once  seen  the  light  they  no  longer  find 
pleasure  in  the  other  things.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  education,  it  is 
simply  opening  their  eyes  and  giving  them 
a  chance  to  see. 

We  often  say  numbers  do  not  make 
much  difference  in  art,  that  the  attendance 
at  art  museums  is  not  the  statistic  on  which 
we  should  bank;  but  if  there  is  a  per  cent 
equal    to   six   or   eight   interested    in    art 


matters  and  the  great,  vast  majority  of 
the  people  arc  not,  we  certainly  are  not 
producing  anything  that  can  t>e  called 
American  art. 

Through  the  work  of  the  museums  much 
is  being  done  in  the  most  thickly  populated 
sections  and  yet  we  know  that  only  a  few 
from  the  masses  enter  an  art  museum 
even  a  few  times  a  year. 

When  I  first  went  to  Milwaukee  three 
years  ago,  I  felt  the  thing  to  do  was  to 
make  our  Art  Institute  appeal  at  once  to 
the  300.000  people  who  spent  their  days 
in  factories,  and  so  I  went  to  the  settle- 
ments and  tried  to  induce  a  Men's  Club 
to  spend  a  Sunday  evening  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Art  Institute.  I  had  supper  with 
them  and  tried  to  be  as  genial  as  possible. 
it  was  pretty  nearly  an  Arctic  Circle.  I 
tried  to  warm  them  up  and  64  left  the 
settlement  bound  for  the  Art  Institute 
which  was  two  miles  and  a  half  away. 
Two  accompanied  me,  some  walked,  some 
went  on  the  street  cars.  The  sum  total 
reaching  the  Institute  for  a  view  of  the 
pictures  and  the  talk  afterwards,  was  six. 


You  will  find  a  similar  oxpt^rieiice  in  almost 
any  community.  I  havo  watched  such 
men  on  free  days  venture  for  the  first  time 
into  the  Art  Institute  of  Milwaukee.  They 
have  to  screw  up  their  courage  to  mount 
the  first  fiight  oF  steps;  they  look  in  and  if 
they  see  anybody  Uiey  flee.  They  look 
upon  it  as  something  akin  to  "hitting  the 
sawdust  trail,"  a  great  emotional  experience 
that  is  brought  around  by  the  will  power, 
to  first  enter  these  sacred  precincts.  There- 
fore, the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  not 
going  to  be  converted  easily.  We  know 
there  have  been  opportunities  for  most  of 
the  people  to  enjoy  works  of  art.  You 
can  not  go  to  any  community  in  the  States 
wjiere  you  will  not  find  some  person  who 
saya,  "I  tsent  to  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair,  and  the  art  gallery  v  as  grand," 
anil  the  same  is  true  about  Buffalo 
and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  For 
some  reason  the  great  art  galleries  of  the 
expositions  have  not  seem  prohibitive  to 
them.  They  paid  their  money,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  it  all,  and  they  came  away 
with  great  delight  and  joy.  I  presume 
the    Chicago    World's    Fair    did    more    to 


enlighten  the  masses  in  the  United  States, 
than  all  the  museums  combined  ha\'('  been 
able  to  do. 


Ther 
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chance  to  reach  possibly  40,000,000  of 
people  through  their  own  conclaves  known 
as  county  and  state  fairs.  Probably  in 
every  state  the  county  and  state  fairs 
bring  together  more  people  than  all  of  the 
other  activities  of  the  state  combined.  The 
difficulties  experienced  in  trying  to  intro- 
duce art  into  the  fairs  have  however,  l>eon 
great.  In  the  woman's  building  or  the 
horticultural  hall  a  little  section  has  been 
set  off  for  art,  the  amateur  and  professional 
classes,  and  there  have  been  found  tinseled 
pictures,  painted  coal  scuttles,  water  ctJor 
roses  by  the  yard,  burnt  wood  panels,  arts 
and  crafts,  all  jumbled  together  in  a 
hopeless  mess. 

In  our  State  Fair  in  Wisconsin,  four  years 
ago,  the  number  of  premiums  awarded  to 
these  amateur  and  professional  classes 
amounted  in  value  to  over  $400.  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  sum  total  value  of  the 
exhibits  was  $23.  I  would  not  have  given 
twenty-five  cents  for  any  of  it,  and  yet  the 


people  of  that  commuuity  were  led  to 
believe  it  was  art.  I  know  the  same  con- 
dition is  true,  elsewhere  and  before  we  can 
produce  art  we  must  rectify  it. 

Various  fairs  have  done  things  in  the 
last  few  years.  Dallas,  Texas,  has  a  fine 
art  gallery  and  makes  a  point  of  an  impor- 
tant art  exhibition  each  year.  Iowa  has  a 
very  good  art  exhibition,  well  installed, 
dealing  almost  entirely  with  the  products  of 
of  theState,  but  still  arranged  in  the  amateur, 
professional  class  with  the  average  list  of 
premiums,  although  it  is  supervised  by 
artists,  and  those  who  understand  such 
things.  Michigan  during  the  last  year  has 
acquired  an  art  gallery  for  its  State  fair,  a 
small  building,  but  that  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  in 
Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated  in  bringing 
this  about,  but  I  wonder  how  long  such  a 
building  will  suffice  in  a  State  fair.  It 
seems  to  be  giving  a  very  small  space  and 
arousing  a  small  interest  in  a  thing  which 
should  be  vital  and  important  to  all  the 

In  Illinois,  this  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  art  department  is  to  be  placed  in  the 


hands  of  the  State  Art  Commission.  In 
Wisconsin  we  have  only  done  one  thing, 
and  that  is  to  absolutely  eradicate  the  art 
department  in  the  State  fair.  The  next 
step  will  be  an  exhibition  by  art  students 
without  a  list  of  premiums. 

In  Minnesota,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Maurice  1.  Flagg.  the  director  of  the 
State  Art  Commission,  editor  of  the 
Minnesotan,  and  a  worker  endeavoring  to 
bring  art  to  the  people,  a  great  change  has 
been  made.  The  State  Art  Commission  of 
Minnesota  eUminated  at  once  the  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  classes,  to  have  an 
exhibition  of  art  opened  to  the  artists  and 
students  of  the  state  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
very  best  possible  things  from  outside  the 
state.  A  list  of  prizes  was  announced  which 
amounted  to  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
miums, but  divided  among  a  very  few.  Then 
a  jury  was  selected  from  outside  the  state, 
a  jury  of  artists.  That  worked  well  for  two 
or  three  years.  An  exhibition  of  the  very 
best  paintings  obtainable,  I  believe  they 
came  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts,  was  shown  to  the  agriculturists  and 
they  did  appreciate  it,  because  the  sweepers 
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on  the  grounds  would  quarrel  each  night 
for  the  art  gallery  because  there  was  less 
to  clean  up.  But  otherwise  there  was  little 
assurance  the  people  were  getting  much 
out  of  the  exhibition.  The  first  year  the 
"artists"  submitted  the  same  lot  of  "fancy 
work,"  and  more  than  seven-tenths  of  it 
was  rejected  quite  to  the  discouragement 
of  these  workers.  Mr.  Flagg  overcame 
that  somewhat  by  having  the  jury  whom,  I 
believe,  came  entirely  from  Chicago,  write 
a  criticism  to  every  artist  whose  work  was 
rejected.  A  corps  of  stenographers  was 
needed  and  took  directly  upon  machines 
the  criticisms  of  the  works  of  art  rejected, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  jurymen.  So 
every  artist  knew  the  reasons  for  the  re- 
jection of  his  work. 

The  following  year  a  smaller  number  of 
articles  were  entered  and  about  fifty  per 
cent  were  accepted,  but  the  third  year 
witnessed  a  great  increase  in  numbers  and 
about  sixty-five  per  cent  accepted,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  painting  of  kittens 
running  up  a  pole,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
submitted.  The  effect  has  been  very 
marked,  and  now  hundreds  are  working 
in  the  right  direction.  However,  the  Art 
Commission  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  show  an  exhibition  of 
"real  hand  paintings,  no  two  alike,"  as 
the  posters  read.  So  Director  Flagg  met 
me  in  conference  and  we  determined  to 
intimately  talk  to  the  masses  about  art. 

The  State  Fair  Board  were  very  skeptical 
and  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
crowds  of  fair  visitors  to  listen  to  art.  Mr. 
Flagg  felt  it  could  be  done  and  we  worked 
out  this  scheme;  selected  our  exhibition 
and  installed  it  attractively,  and  after  three 
days'  work  persuaded  the  landscape  gard- 
ener to  bring  in  a  lot  of  "old  weeds,"  as 
he  called  them,  which  we  arranged  in  crocks 
at  intervals,  making  as  attractive  a  gallery, 
in  a  temporary  shed  building,  as  most  any 
Art  Institute  could  make  with  its  whole 
beautiful  equipment.  The  whole  idea  was 
to  make  it  beautiful  with  the  use  of  simple 
materials  in  the  hands  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  wall  was  covered  with  burlap, 
it  was  fireproofed  and  of  the  most  monstrous 
yellow  color.  We  sprayed  this  with  gray 
calcimine  and  hung  the  pictures.  It  really 
had  a  rather  elegant  appearance,  but  the 
State  Fair  Board  came  in  and  began  to 


scratch  their  heads  and  said  it  was  all  right 
but  pretty  high-brow  stuff  for  a  State  Fair. 
Thev  said  it  would  not  be  attractive  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Flagg  knew  it  would.  They 
said,  "Maybe  so,  if  you  can  get  them  to 
come  in."  The  director  of  the  Commission 
said  that  if  it  was  necessary  he  would  stand 
outside  with  a  megaphone  and  announce, 
"Step  in  ladies  and  gentlemen;  its  Watson 
— he  eats  them  alive,"  I  didn't  object  in 
the  least,  but  fortunately  we  found  it  was 
not  necessary  to  do  that. 

We  arranged  a  demonstrative  talk,  a 
private  view,  for  the  board  of  the  fair  on 
the  Sunday  evening  preceding  the  opening, 
then  came  the  difiiculty  of  persuading  these 
secretaries  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
fair  to  come  to  the  demonstration,  so  we 
announced  we  would  make  an  actual  paint- 
ing before  their  very  eyes  of  an  attractive 
young  woman  in  a  Greek  costume,  and  I 
think  the  fact  that  the  thirty-six  members  of 
the  board  were  all  there  that  night  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  our  announcement 
about  the  young  lady  in  the  Greek  costume. 
And  it  was  most  gratifying  to  us,  when  they 
left,  to  discover  that  they  had  been  there 
two  hours  and  a  quarter,  watchiag  the 
painting,  making  a  gallery  tour  of  the 
pictures  and  asking  hundreds  of  questions. 
I  know  that  every  single  man  of  the  thirty- 
six  is  today  a  booster  for  art  and  that  three 
of  them  at  least  have  become  art  patrons. 

Mr.  Flagg  had  prepared  an  outdoor 
studio  with  a  platform  and  easel,  and  the 
landscape  gardener  had  arranged  a  very 
attractive  arbor  of  vines  over  it  and  chairs 
for  about  two  hundred.  In  good  weather 
we  went  out  there  for  the  demonstrations 
and  when  it  rained  we  moved  the  platform 
inside.  This  is,  briefly,  the  way  we  "per- 
formed." It  is  so  simple  that  it  could  be 
done  in  every  community,  or  at  least  in 
everv  state  where  there  are  artists  who  can 
demonstrate  with  a  few  lines  the  ways  and 
the  means  to  go  about  creating  a  picture. 
It  could  also  be  done  in  sculpture  and  in 
some  of  the  crafts.  I  believe  these  demon- 
strations have  proved  in  Minnesota  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  remove  the 
mystery  of  art  and  make  the  people  believe 
it  is  a  part  of  their  own  expression.  In  the 
first  place  we  posed  the  model  upon  the 
platform,  showing  how  to  get  an  attractive 
pose,  and  then  made  a  large  drawing  of 
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the  figure  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  audience 
loved  to  see  the  work  done»  it  meant  more 
to  them  than  all  the  talking  about  the 
pictures  did.  We  started  with  the  young 
woman  and  then  took  an  old  man  and  then 
a  little  child,  and  varied  the  program  each 
day.  We  would  pose  the  young  woman 
straight  ahead  with  the  head  in  this  stiff 
position,  making  a  very  rapid  sketch  life 
size  and  then  show  how  by  simply  loosening 
one  side  of  the  figure  and  relaxing  it  we 
could  gain  informality  and  grace. 

We  had  one  delightful  old  soldier  with  a 
grizzly  beard  and  many  brass  buttons, 
and  we  demonstrated  that  the  beard  and 
the  buttons  were  non-essentials.  Then  we 
would  show  with  the  young  lady  what  the 
photographer  does  today.  Today  the 
country  photographers  have  all  become 
art  photographers,  and  they  make  the 
model  "look  pleasant,"  or  agonizingly 
"graceful"  and  we  showed  how  silly 
that  was.  Then  we  would  follow  that 
with  a  landscape.  We  found  to  our  sur- 
prise that  they  were  not  really  as  interested 
in  the  figure  as  they  were  in  landscapes. 
We  would  draw  a  large  landscape  with  a 
red  bam  in  the  middle  and  a  road  cutting 
the  comers  of  the  picture  and  the  trees 
planted  at  regular  intervals  and  would 
show  how  awkward  that  was,  and  then  we 
would  demonstrate  the  proper  planting 
of  trees  leading  up  to  the  house  and  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  on  the  farm 
grounds  pictorially.  We  would  rearrange 
the  composition,  move  the  barn  over  and 
illustrate  the  general  principles  of  compo- 
sition and  beauty.  Occasionally  we  would 
follow  that  by  taking  one  of  the  pictures  in 
the  exhibition  and  draw  it,  to  show  them 
the  restful  spaces,  the  unity  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  it  was  surprising  how  rapidly 
they  gleaned  the  sense  of  these  terms. 

At  last  we  had  to  invite  all  who  had  seen 
a  demonstration  to  leave  so  that  others 
could  come  in.  Before  very  long  we  had 
to  ask  for  an  extra  guard  to  take  care  of  the 
people.  We  would  often  take  crowds  into 
the  gallery  and  point  out  the  same  principles 
of  the  demonstration  in  the  pictures  and 
the  works  of  sculpture.  From  six  to  half- 
past  seven  of  each  evening  the  galleries 
were  so  jammed  that  we  had  to  make  two 
tours,  and  we  found  that  the  same  people 
who  had  been  there  during  the  day  came 


back  for  the  gallery  tours  in  the  evening. 
The  first  of  the  week  the  wives  and  daughters 
were  there,  but  later  the  farmers  themselves 
came  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  women. 

The  first  day  a  woman  asked  if  we  gave 
the  talks  every  day  of  the  fair.  She  said, 
"I  have  a  daughter  who  has  recently  been 
married  and  who  always  wanted  to  paint 
and  wanted  to  take  lessons.  She  lives  300 
miles  away,  but  I  am  going  to  telegraph  her 
to  come."  And  the  next  afternoon  the 
daughter  and  her  husband  were  there.  I 
have  had  three  pictures  sent  me  by  the 
daughter  since  she  went  back,  and  she 
never  touched  a  bit  of  painting  before 
then  except  in  a  very  amateurish  way. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  that 
sort.  One  day  a  little  girl  and  her  father 
stayed  a  whole  day;  she  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  when  I  went  to  speak  to 
them  she  was  extremely  shy  and  hid  behind 
her  father.  I  asked  him  if  she  enjoyed 
art.  He  said,  "I  do  not  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  her;  she  won't  go  anywhere 
else  in  the  grounds.  I  tried  to  take  her 
to  the  show  and  to  the  automobile  race, 
but  she  doesn't  want  to  go." 

At  the  end  of  a  third  day  a  minister  in  a 
community  of  700,  came  about  two  hundred 
miles.  He  said,  "You  won't  mind  if  I  stay 
here?  I  have  always  had  a  notion  that 
if  I  could  draw  a  little  bit  I  could  make  my 
people  come  to  church  on  Sunday  even- 
ings." Of  course  we  gave  him  all  the  help 
we  could. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiences 
was  the  end  of  the  fifth  day.  The  manager 
of  the  "Pike"  came  in,  and  I  recalled  I  had 
seen  him  in  the  audience  four  or  five  times, 
and  he  said,  "I  begin  to  understand  now 
why  it  is  we  are  not  doing  any  better 
business  on  the  *Pike.'"  He  asked  us  to 
move  the  studio  down  to  the  "Pike"  the 
next  year.  The  director  of  the  commission 
had  guaranteed  to  the  board  that  we  would 
make  it  just  as  interesting  as  the  airship 
flights.  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  large 
order,  but  on  Friday  afternoon  the  hour  of 
the  airship  flights  was  changed,  we  had 
the  place  jammed  when  the  aeroplanes 
went  up;  not  a  person  budged  from  his 
seat,  although  they  could  all  hear  the  whirr 
of  the  motors.  Fortunately,  the  secretary 
of  the  fair  was  there  and  saw  the  result. 
The    last    afternoon    the    big    automobile 
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riuea  were  held,  and  we  had  the  largest  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  very  few  years 

crowd  of  the  week  at  the  art  gallery.  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 

Ail  told,  during  that  one  week  we  made  60,000,000    art    promoters    and    lovers    in 

little  demonstrations  of  the  ways  and  means  this  country.     I  do  not  believe  we  can  do 

of  art  to  over  sixty  thousand  people,  and  it  so  easily  in  any  other  way  as  to  meet  the 

nearly  a  hundred  thousand  came  to  see  people  on  their  own  ground  at  state  and 

the  pictures.  community    fairs.     The    masses    can    be 

I  believe   the  first  thing  is   to  amuse,  aroused,  and  then  the  individual  must  be 

■utereBt,  get  the  people  to  come,  give  them  interested   and    made    to    believe    be   can 

a  taste  of  it  and  they  will  want  more.     If  produce.     I  think  by  nest  year  we  shall 

we  reach  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  have    the   studio   in    the    Wisconsin    fair, 

country  in  an  interestingly,  intimate  way,  It  will  be  done  in  Illinois  this  year. 


■■  TB3UQUE  PUEBLO  JUIIDS  ROLSflOTKN 

THE  TAOS  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 


JUANITO  AND  THB  SUSPiaOUS  CAT 


VICTOR  U 100 INS 


THE  TAOS  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 

BY  ERNEST  L.  BLUMENSCHEIN 


IT  was  almost  twenty  years  ago  when  two 
young  New  York  artists,  travelling 
through  the  west  in  a  wagon,  catne  upon 
the  adobe  town  of  Taos.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  Septemlier,  and  the  fertile  valley 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  an  inspiration  for 
those  who  ply  the  brush  for  happiness. 
The  primitive  people  of  this  out  of  the  way 
region  were  harvesting  their  crops  by  sun- 
light and  by  moonlight.  Brown  people 
they  were,  both  Mexicans  and  Indians, 
happy  people  with  happy  children,  in  a 
garden  spot  protected  by  mountains,  the 
"Blood  of  Christ"  mountains  the  Spanish 


priests  had  named  them.  And  one  can't 
tell  about  Taos  without  dwelling  on  the 
mountains  that  box  in  the  valley  on  three 
sides.  The  great  plateau  of  the  American 
Southwest  runs  from  the  west  to  the  foot 
of  this  range  and  here,  where  the  creeks 
spill  down  into  the  desert,  are  trees  and 
earth  that  only  need  man's  care  to  produce 
all  that  man  needs,  frijoles  and  maize.  So 
the  brown  man  came  here  long  before  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  Indian  pueblo — that 
remarkable  community  home — was  built 
at  the  mouth  of  Taos  Canon  in  the  stone 
age. 


THE  START  FOR  THB  BILLS  «'.  HERBERT  BUNTON 

THE  TAOS  SOCIETY  OF  ARTISTS 


The  Indianaof  Taos, pocketed  in  thenorth- 
west  corner  of  New  Mexico,  have  resisted  all 
enemies  for  these  many  centuries  during 
which  they  gradually  developed  the  grand 
little  democracy  of  the  Pueblos,  self-govern- 
ing, self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 
They  have  been  influenced  by  the  northern 
plains  Indians  and  by  the  Spaniards,  but 


BERT  a.  PtllLLIPS 

have  always  maintained  their  customs 
and  their  religion  even  until  now,  when 
they  are  struggling  against  the  mighty  white 
race  that  threatens  to  swallow  them  up 
and  spit  them  out  again,  servants  with 
short  hair  and  clad  in  overalls!  In  their 
executive  underground  councils  the  officers 
elected  by  the  people  make  rules  to  counter- 
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THE  SOLEMN  PLEDGE 


WALTER  UPER 


act  all  the  outside  influences  that  might 
destroy  their  traditions,  change  their 
native  costume,  bring  a  mixture  of  white 
blood  into  the  race,  upset  the  beautiful 
nature  worship.  And  so  far  the  old  wbe 
men  have  done  well.  The  monthly  dances 
are  thanks  to  their  great  gods  above  for 
the  com  and  the  beans;  the  Pueblo  blood 
is  not  mixed  with  white;  and  more  to  our 
particular  point,  the  Indian  of  Taos  wears 
the  clothes  of  an  Indian. 


I  had  to  write  this  little  about  the  Pueblo 
inhabitants,  if  only  to  counter-act  the 
impression  so  common  in  our  country  that 
our  Indians  are  not  quite  respectable. 

The  two  artists  who  stopped  at  Taos 
on  their  wandering  journey  found  ao  much 
to  admire  and  respect,  and  were  so  deeply 
moved  by  the  sights  and  the  life  of  this 
beautiful  valley,  that  they  decided  they 
had  wandered  far  enough  and  here  was 
work  for  a  lifetime. 


THB  MEDICI NE  HAN 


EKNGST  L.  BLL'UGNSCREIN 


Thus  began  the  Taos  art  colony,  now  ao 
well  known  in  the  United  States.  ArtUts 
from  all  corners  of  the  country  make  New 
Mexico  their  summer  working  ground  and, 
since  the  war,  their  number  has  greatly 
increased.  Last  year  about  one  hundred 
painters  visited  Taos  and  Santa  Fe.  Two 
years  ago  the  Art  Society  was  formed,  and 
its  exhibitions  are  in  great  demand.  In 
fact  the  society  cannot  produce  enough 
paintings  to  satisfy  all  the  requests  for 
exhibitions.  Each  -summer  some  one  of 
the  colony  produces  a  prize  winning  picture, 
and  last  year,  the  banner  year,  tour  big 
prises  came  to  the  Taos  artists. 

Some  writers  (and  a  number  have  written 
us  up),  have  grand  words  to  say  of  the  great 


ichool  which  will  develop  from 
this  section.  I  hope  it  will,  for  I  never  was 
in  an  atmosphere  that  makes  me  work  as 
Taos  does,  and  if  hard  work  and  love  of  your 
subject  will  prckluce  the  great  American 
School,  I  guess  it  will  start  a  growing  pretty 
soon. 

Taos  has  an  artistic  rival  in  Santa  Fe, 
a  picturesque  village  whose  art  colony 
boasts  of  a  cubist  and  a  Michael  Angelo! 
But  to  suppress  all  feeling,  our  Society  of 
Artists  at  a  meeting  in  front  of  the  post- 
office,  voted  to  extend  the  privileges  of 
associate  membership  to  some  of  our 
brothers  in  Santa  Fe,  so  that  we  can  present 
a  solid  New  Mexican  front  Ja  our  future 
exhibitions. 


THE  COPY  OF  THE  FAMOUS  COLLEOKI  STATl  E  BY  VERROCCHIO  IN  VENICE 
ERECTED  IN  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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THE  DUDLEY  PETER  ALLEN  MEMORIAL 
ART  BUILDING,  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


BY  CLARENCE  WARD 


THE  dedfcation  on  June  12th  of  the  new 
Dudley  Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art 
Building  of  OberlJn  College,  adds  one  more 
to  the  rapidlv  increasing  number  of  Art 
Museums  in  the  Middle  West.  The  build- 
ing, however,  has  a  number  of  distinctive 
features  both  in  design  and  purpose  which 
differentiate  it  from  the  Art  Museum  proper. 
It  has  been  designed  for  three  distinct  yet 
closely  related  purposes.  To  provide  a 
place  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  art,  to  provide 
studio  rooms  for  classes  in  applied  art.  and 
finally,  to  house  the  permanent  art  col- 
lections of  the  college  and  to  provide  a 
place  for  loan  exhibits.  In  a  word,  the 
building  is  to  house  the  entire  department 
of  art  in  the  college. 

The  building  itself  consists  of  two  separ- 
ate buildings  connected  with  a  cloister 
court.  The  main  building  is  approsi- 
mately  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  one 
hundred  feet.     In  its  design  it  is  an  adapta- 


tion of  North  Italian  Renaissance  of  a 
single  story,  with  broadly  projecting  roof 
and  without  windows  on  the  three  principal 
sides.  The  fourth  side  toward  the  cloister 
is  in  two  stories  and  contains  windows 
opening  into  the  class  rooms  and  library. 
The  material  is  a  gray  limestone  vith  inlay 
panels  and  other  patterns  in  a  reddish 
sandstone.  The  roof  is  of  red  tile,  and 
reliefs  in  terra  cotta,  modeled  after  those 
of  the  Delia  Robbia,  give  points  of  color 
in  the  frieze  n  hich  runs  around  the  building. 
In  the  center  of  the  fagade  is  a  sunken 
portico  of  seven  groined  vaults  and  arches 
carried  on  columns  of  pink  Tennessee 
marble  with  balusters  of  the  same  mate- 
rial  in  the  intercolumniations.  Above 
the  doorway  is  a  copy  of  a  Delia  Robbia 
lunette  and  the  doors  are  of  wood  carved 
with  floral  designs.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  portico,  in  the  center  of  the  flanking 
walls,  are  niches  containing  carved  vases 
of  Tennessee  marble.     An  inscription  eon- 


siating  of  a  quotation  from  William  Morris, 
"The  Cause  of  Art  is  the  Cause  of  the 
People,"  is  carved  in  the  frieze  above  the 
portico  and  lessor  inscriptions.  "The  Fine 
Arts,  a  Heritage  from  the  Past,"  and  "The 
Fine  Arts,  a  Gift  to  the  Future,"  appear 
above  the  niches.  The  vaults  of  the 
portico  are  covered  with  mosaic  iii  con- 
ventional floral  and  animal  designs  in  deep 
rich  colorings  with  touches  of  gold. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  is  a  sculpture 
hall  abuut  42  feet  square  and  38  feet  high, 
with  a  coffered  ceiling  very  richly  decorated 
both  in  the  matter  of  color  and  design. 
The  hoi)  is  lighted  from  large  windows  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  and  is  en- 
tirely surrounde<l  by  a  corridor  in  two 
stories.  The  lower  story  is  vaulted  with 
groined  vaults  and  opens  off  of  the  hall 
through  throe  arches  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this 
corridor  are  galleries,  one  70  feet  in  length, 
two  alwut  thirty-five.  To  the  east  a  glass 
door,  immediately  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  opens  into  the  library  and  thence 
another  door  opens  into  the  cloister  court 
with  a  fountain  in  the  center  and  another 
in  the  wall  of  the  studio  building  beyond. 


This  produces  a  very  effective  vista  across 
the  entire  building.  The  library  itself  is  a 
handsome  room  about  forty  feet  long  with  a 
chimney-piece  of  stone,  and  bookcases  and 
furniture  of  American  walnut.  The  rest 
of  the  first  floor  is  given  over  to  uflices  and 
service  rooms.  On  the  second  floor,  which 
occurs  across  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
are  two  classrooms,  an  office  and  an  ex- 
hibition room,  in  addition  to  the  second 
story  of  the  corridor  already  mentioned. 

The  cloister  should  perhaps  be  termed  a 
garden  court,  as  it  is  not  entirely  walled  in. 

On  the  n'est  is  the  museum  proper,  on 
the  east  the  studio  building,  and  on  the 
north  and  south  open  colonaded  passages 
connecting  the  two  buildings.  The  space 
thus  enclosed  contains  a  central  fountain 
and  is  laid  out  with  paths,  grass  plots  and 
flower  borders  in  properly  formal  style. 
The  paths  are  of  brick  as  are  those  in  the 
ground  about  the  museum. 

The  studio  building  is  long  and  low  and 
its  style  is  liased  on  the  north  Italian 
Romanesque  which  preceded  and  in  a  way 
influenced  the  Renaissance.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  thus  one  of  transition  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  building.     The 
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interior  consists  of  a  long  corridor  with 
walla  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes,  three 
studios,  an  office  and  other  rooms  for  un- 
packing and  other  purposes. 

Besides  this  exceptionally  fine  building 
equipment  the  college  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  creditable  collection  of  art  objects  to 
place  in  its  new  building.  Besides  the 
Olney  Collection  which  is  principally  not- 
able in  oriental  objects  and  which  has  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  college  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  college  has  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  paintings  chiefly  of  modern 
painters,  a  collection  of  orientaJ  rugs  and 
Chinese  pottery,  a  collection  of  Rookwood 
pottery,  a  collection  of  silver  objects,  and 
of  Japanese  and  Chinese  pottery  and  paint- 
ings. The  use  of  the  building  for  academic 
purposes  is  emphasized  in  the  library  with 
its  well  equipped  shelves,  its  collection 
of  about  ten  thousand  photographs  and 
about  the  same  number  of  lantern  slides. 
Moreover,  the  sculpture  court  already  con- 


tains a  good  collection  of  casts  and  the 
equipment  for  study  purposes  is  being 
constantly  increased. 

The  building  itself  is  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Dudley  P.  Allen  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen"  of  Cleveland. 
Through  her  generosity  atid  that  of  Dr. 
Allen,  a  Professorship  in  the  History  and 
Appreciation  of  Art  has  al.so  been  founded. 
A  marble  lunette  with  the  inscription  "In 
Memory  of  Doctor  Dudley  Peter  Alien,  a 
Lover  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  in 
Art,"  appears  above   the   library   door. 

For  many  years,  courses  in  the  fine  arts 
have  been  given  at  Oberlin,  but  this  gift 
has  made  possible  a  considerable  increase 
in  their  number  and  extent.  The  presence 
of  such  a  building  on  the  college  campus  will 
do  much  to  stimulate  and  to  satisfy  the 
inherent  love  of  the  fine  arts  both  among 
the  students  and  the  broader  public,  to 
whom  it  will  be  freely  opened  and  by  whom 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  much  used. 


THE  EDQB  OF  THB  WOODS 
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THE   NEED    OF   INDUSTRIAL    ART 

TEACHING 

Extracts  from  an  Address 
BY  JAMES  P.  HANEY 

President  Wilson  has  wisely  urged  edu- 
cators throughout  the  country  to  keep 
steadily  before  them  the  need  of  the  country 
after  the  war.  No  phase  of  education 
should  receive  more  attention  at  this  time 
than  that  of  industrial  art  education. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  secured 
much  of  its  talent,  in  the  way  of  designers, 
from  men  trained  in  industrial  art  schools 
aboard.  Now  many  of  these  schools  are 
closed,  while  the  war  has  consumed  some 
of  the  best  blood  trained  in  them.  Not 
only  will  it  be  years,  but  it  will  be  still 
longer  before  they  are  re-established,  but 
when  they  are  re-established  they  will  have 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  own  communities 
and  cannot  undertake  to  supply  us  with 
expert  workers. 

It  is  our  business  also  to  forward  our  own 
industrial  arts  in  our  own  factories.  We 
have  both  the  talent  and  the  constructive 
skill,  but  this  talent  and  this  skill  must  be 
trained.  Already,  however,  we  are  turning 
out  in  some  of  our  silk  mills  fabrics  as  fine 
as  ever  came  from  abroad. 

The  Liberty  Loan  has  caused  us  to  think 
in  millions,  but  we  fail  to  realize  how  huge 
are  the  interests  involved  in  the  industrial 
arts.  Millions  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
define  them.     Last  year  this  country  spent 


over  half  a  billion  of  dollars  merely  for 
furnishings  of  the  home.  This  went  into 
furniture,  carpets,  wall-papers,  etc.,  but 
other  and  huger  sums  were  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  dress  goods  used  by  our  people, 
the  artistic  advertising  put  out  by  them,  the 
jewelry  manufactured  and  worn  by  them, 
and  the  houses  in  which  thev  live. 

All  of  these  things,  furniture,  gowns, 
jewels,  architectural  embellishments,  and 
advertising,  involve  the  use  of  color  and 
design.  Every  choice  constructive  form 
must  have  had  a  pattern  precede  it.  The 
man  behind  the  pencil  here  becomes  as 
important  as  the  soldier  in  waging  an 
economic  war  that  his  country  may  have 
a  place  in  the  sun. 

The  teaching  of  industrial  art  in  the 
public  schools  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
development  of  taste  in  the  community. 
The  American  home  in  the  past  has  been 
ridiculed  as  being  ugly  and  ill  furnished. 
The  last  few  years,  however,  have  wit- 
nessed a  great  change.  The  schools  every- 
where have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  design  and  the 
decoration  of  the  home,  and  teachers  have 
come  to  teach  art  in  practical  fashion. 
Art's  laws  are  now  seen  to  apply  best  to 
everyday  surroundings;  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  houses  we  live  in,  the  printing 
we  put  out  for  our  business,  and  the  shop 
windows  we  fill  with  our  wares. 

Manufacturers  all  over  the  country  are 
coming  to  see  that  it  is  essential  that  they 
cooperate  and  aid  in  the  development  of 
public  taste.  Merchants  can  do  much 
in  the  training  of  their  salesmen  in  art. 
Few  realize  in  this  connection  that  the 
salesman  is  a  practical  art  teacher  and 
directs  the  choice  of  his  customer  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases.  He  is  an  art  teacher, 
albeit  he  may  be  a  bad  one,  if  he  induces 
his  customer  to  choose  unwisely.  He  may, 
however,  be  made  a  good  teacher  by  being 
taught  art's  lessons  in  simple  and  practical 
form.  Particularly  must  the  great  business 
world  realize  how  necessary  is  the  training 
of  our  talented  pupils.  Everj'  city  in  the 
land  contains  a  few  scores  of  these  gifted 
boys  and  girls  who  may  be  taught  to  be 
skilled  designers  and  other  scores  who  may 
be  trained  as  artist-artisans. 

Abroad  every  European  state  has  for 
years  spent  huge  sums  of  money  in  care- 
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fully  conserving  this  artistic  talent.  We, 
in  this  country,  are  behind,  and  will  remain 
behind  until  we  likewise  establish  industrial 
art  schools  under  public  guidance  in  every 
industrial  city  throughout  the  land. 
Everyone  now  preaches  "preparedness." 
Here  is  a  lesson  written  by  foreign  schools 
so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The 
war  is,  at  its  end,  to  see  extraordinary 
efforts  made  to  recoup  its  losses  along  trade 
lines.  The  industrial  arts  will  then  receive 
a  stimulus,  the  greatest  they  have  known 
within  a  generation.  The  profits  reaped 
by  the  skilled  designer  and  manufacturer 
will  be  enormous.  These  profits  should 
pass  to  our  own  talented  workers  in  all 
fields,  but  they  cannot  pass  unless  these 
workers  are  trained.  No  phase  of  economic 
future  has  a  greater  significance  than  this. 
The  slogan  of  every  intelligent  business 
man  should  be  "Train  the  talented." 
Practical  art  teaching  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
spelling  "prosperity." 


JESSE  BENEDICT  CARTER 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Jesse  Benedict  Carter,  Director  of  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome,  which  oc- 
curred at  Bologna,  Italy,  as  the  result  of 
sunstroke,  on  July  22d,  came  to  many  in 
this  country  as  a  great  shock. 

Dr.  Carter  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
but  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  to  all 
appearances  in  vigorous  health  and  at  the 
prime  of  life  and  usefulness.  He  was 
returning  from  the  Italian  front  with  several 
other  Americans  who  had  been  arranging 
for  the  organization  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Italy.  For  four  years  Dr.  Carter 
had  been  Director  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  succeeding  the  late 
Frank  D.  Millet.  Under  his  administration 
the  new  buildings  for  the  Academy  were 
completed  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome  brought  together 
under  the  one  organization.  Dr.  Carter 
was  a  director  of  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Rome  at  the  time  that  he 
accepted  the  Directorship  of  the  Academy. 
In  fact  he  had  resided  in  Rome  since  1907 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  Eternal  City. 


He  was  born  in  New  York  June  16th, 
1872,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1893.  Later  he  attended  the  Universi- 
ties at  Berlin,  Gottingen  and  Leipsic.  He 
was  a  professor  of  Latin  at  Princeton  from 
1902  to  1907. 

Early  this  year  he  received  the  insignia 
of  a  Commander  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association,  the  American  Archa- 
eological Institute  and  the  Imperial  German 
Archaeological  Institute.  Among  his  writ- 
ings were  books  on  "The  Religious  Life 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  "The  Religion  of 
Numa"  and  "The  Roman  Elegiac  Poets." 

Dr.  Carter  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
energy,  executive  ability,  scholarship  and 
tact.  He  could  make  the  dryest  subject  of 
absorbing  interest.  He  was  keenly  alive  to 
and  fully  conversant  with  contemporary 
happenings;  he  had  extraordinary  personal 
magnetism.  His  habit  of  thought  was 
clear  and  direct  and  his  mode  of  expression 
was  at  the  same  time  both  simple  and 
original.  He  always  spoke  to  the  point, 
he  had  broad  vision  and  a  gift  for  leader- 
ship. His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by  the 
Academy  at  Rome  and  his  place  will  be 
difficult  to  fill. 

L.  M. 

NOTES 

Some  weeks  ago,  there  was 
NATIONAL      j^^jj  ^j^j^j.  ^^  auspices  of 

ARTS  CLUB     ^^^  National  Arts  Club  a 
PRIZE  VALOR    competition   for   a   design 

MEDAL  £^j.    ^    ^^j^^    j^gj^j    ^^    ^^ 

presented  for  conspicuous  bravery  to  any 
person  serving  the  United  States  under 
military  or  naval  authority.  A  prize  of 
$500  was  offered  for  the  best  design.  About 
100  artists  throughout  the  United  States 
competed.  Chester  Beach,  John  Flanagan, 
J.  Massey  Rhind,  Gardner  Symons, 
Douglas  Volk  and  J.  Alden  Weir  consti- 
tuted the  Jury.  Thirty  designs  were 
selected  from  those  submitted  as  worthy  of 
consideration  and  were  exhibited  in  the 
galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 

The  $500  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Allen  G.  Newman,  one  of  the  younger  group 
of  New  York  sculptors,  whose  bronze  and 
marble  groups,  monuments  and  figures  have 
won  for  him  a  place  of  no  small  distinction. 
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His  "Henry  Hudson"  monument  erected 
by  The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  at 
Seventy-second  Street  and  Riverside  Drive 
and  the  marble  figures,  "Night  and  Day" 
on  the  Harriman  Bank  are  among  his 
notable  work  in  New  York.  The  bronze 
group  "Triumph  and  Peace"  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  "The  Hiker,"  Providence,  R.  L; 
General  Philip  Sheridan  Monument,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  Joe  Chandler  Harris  Monument, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  monument  to  the 
"Women  of  the  South,"  Jacksonville,  Fla; 
and  the  statue  of  General  Gates,  ex- 
governor  of  Alabama,  at  Montgomery, 
indicate  the  scope  of  his  work. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  showing  a  kneel- 
ing figure,  with  uplifted  head  and  bared 
bosom  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of 
inspired  sacrifice.  A  globe  in  one  extended 
hand  denotes  that  this  sacrifice  is  un- 
bounded and  a  shield  on  the  other  arm 
stamps  the  service  as  uniquely  American. 
Wings  in  the  lower  relief  in  the  background 
are  arranged  so  as  to  suggest  rays  of  light 
to  signify  that  the  service  rendered  is 
conspicuous,  unashamed,  and  for  all  to  see; 
the  crown  of  laurel  brings  the  thought  of 
appreciation  for  the  dead.  The  aggressive 
eagle  on  the  reverse  is  a  fighting  bird  hold- 
ing oak  leaves  and  arrows,  meaning  strength 
and  effectiveness.    ^ 

The  first  valor  medal  issued  will  be 
bestowed  by  The  National  Arts  Club  upon 
Elihu  Root  as  head  of  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Russia,  for  while  the  medal  was 
primarily  intended  for  those  who  had 
performed  feats  of  especial  bravery  in  the 
service  of  the  army  or  navy,  the  Defense 
Committee  of  the  National  Arts  Club  be- 
lieves that  the  services  rendered  by  the 
President's  Special  Ambassador  to  the 
new  Government  of  Russia,  undertaken 
at  an  advanced  age  and  in  the  face  of  the 
ocean's  perils,  are  such  as  to  demand  the 
spontaneous  and  universal  recognition  of 
his  countrymen. 


ART    IN 
ENGLAND 


An  Educational  Conference 
taking  under  consideration 
the  main  problems  of  re- 
construction met  in  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburbs  (of  London),  from  August  3d  to 
17th.  Its  motto  was  "Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish."  A  strong 
section  dealt  with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 


the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  with 
whom  were  associated  Sir  John  Burnet,  Mr. 
George  Clausen,  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo, 
Professor  Lethaby,  Mr.  C.  Harrison  Town- 
send  and  other  eminent  authorities. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  Architecture, 
given  by  His  Majesty  the  King  through 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
was  awarded  this  year,  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  in  June,  to  Monsieur 
Henri  Paul  Nenot.  who  when  a  Prix  de 
Rome  Fellowship  holder  at  the  Villa  Medici, 
won  the  prize  of  50,000  francs  for  the 
proposed  National  Monument  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  which  work  was,  how- 
ever, entrusted  to  an  Italian  architect; 
and  later  when  only  29  years  of  age,  won 
the  great  competition  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Sorbonne.  In  making  the  presen- 
tation Mr.  Newton,  then  President  of  the 
Institute,  spoke  feelingly  of  France's  dis- 
tinguished roll  of  honor  in  the  architectural 
profession  and  of  the  increased  closeness  of 
alliance  between  the  Nations. 

The  National  Art  Collection  Fund  has 
continued  its  work  in  spite  of  the  war  and 
its  most  recent  report  shows  specially 
valuable  works  presented  to  the  National 
Collection  during  the  past  year  through 
this  fund.  Among  the  most  notable  are 
ten  Rossetti's,  a  portrait  sketch  by  Degas 
and  a  drawing  by  De  Chavannes. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Arts  held  its 
Annual  Meeting  on  the  27th  of  June.  This 
Society  has  lately  awarded  its  Albert  Medal 
to  Mr.  Orville  Wright  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  mechanical  flight.  It  has 
awarded  a  silver  medal  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Benson, 
the  well  known  author,  for  a  paper  on 
education. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects has  been  holding  a  series  of  informal 
conferences  on  significant  subjects,  such 
for  example  as  street  control.  At  one  of 
these  Sir  Aston  Webb,  who  was  presiding, 
told  of  how  the  London  Society  "looking 
about  to  see  what  influence  in  Parliament 
could  be  got  for  the  Institute  and  the 
Society  in  the  interest  of  art  matters" 
discovered  that  "there  were  just  twenty- 
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live  members  of  that  distinguished  body 
who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  art 
and  architecture."  These  have  now  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  and  when 
anything  of  this  description  comes  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  London  Society 
notifies  them  and  they  are  pledged  to  do 
their  best  to  secure  its  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  William  Rothenstein,  the  well  known 
British  portrait  painter,  has  lately  been 
appointed  to  a  Chair  in  Civic  Art  recently 
established  by  the  Council  of  Sheffield 
University,  Sheffield,  England.  In  estab- 
lishing this  chair  the  Council  felt  that  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  an  industrial  city 
like  Sheffield  by  the  development  of 
appreciation  of  art.  This  announcement 
is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  Mr. 
Rothenstein 's  distinction,  but  as  coming 
in  war  time  and  as  witnessing  to  an  already 
deepening  appreciation  of  the  value  of  art. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  of 
London  has  recently  received  as  a  gift  from 
the  collector's  daughters  the  extensive  and 
varied  collection  of  Japanese  works  of  art 
formed  by  the  late  William  C.  Alexander  of 
Aubrey  House,  Campden  Hill,  England. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  earliest 
English  collectors  to  realize  the  charm  of 
Japanese  art,  and  his  collection  comprises 
lacquers,  sword  ornaments  and  examples 
in  every  other  field  in  which  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Japanese  found  expression. 

Robert      Reid's      gigantic 
IN  CHICAGO     p^g^^j.   £^j.   j^^^^j    r^ruits 

painted  on  the  bill  board  covering  the 
south  wall  of  a  building  on  Randolph  street 
looking  down  Michigan  avenue  is  unique 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  idea  was 
conceived  in  New  York  but  the  Metropolis 
being  slow  to  find  a  place  for  it,  Mr.  Reid 
offered  it  to  Chicago  where  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Tribune  (who  owned 
the  space),  and  the  Cusack  Bill  Board 
Company  it  was  made  possible.  The  de- 
sign is  simple  and  impressive.  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  seated  draped  female  figure 
before  whom  protectingly  stand  two  jackies 
wig-wagging.  Big  guns  add  effective  hori- 
zontal lines  and  a  rainbow  arch  not  only 
suggests  Hope,  but  affords  color  and  holds 
the  composition  together.  The  picture  is 
on  a  vast  scale  and  so  boldly  painted  that 


it  is  visible  half  a  mile  down  the  boulevard 
traversed  by  tens  of  thousands  daily.  The 
intention  is  to  catch  the  eyes  of  the  boys  on 
the  street  and  to  appeal  to  their  patriotism. 
Mr.  Reid's  design  was  carried  out  by  Louis 
Hanks,  a  professional  bill  board  painter,  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  this  kind  of  advertising. 

An  organization  of  small  boys  and  girls 
from  Catholic  Parishes  in  Chicago,  known 
as  the  Perboyre  Junior  Art  and  Civic 
League  was  recently  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
sculpture  in  Lincoln  Park  by  the  President, 
Mrs.  William  Zeh,  assisted  by  a  member 
of  the  Municipal  Art  League  who  talked  to 
the  young  people  of  the  works  of  art.  The 
tour  commenced  at  Saint-Gaudens'  Lincoln 
and  ended  at  the  symbolic  monument  to 
the  poet  Goethe,  including,  enroute,  stops 
at  the  sitting  figure  of  Shakespeare  by 
William  Ordway  Patridge  in  the  old 
fashioned  garden,  "The  Alarm,"  the  bronze 
Indian  group,  "The  Signal  of  Peace,"  the 
Indian  on  Horseback  by  Cyrus  Dallin,  and 
memorial  statues  of  Garibaldi,  Chevalier 
de  La  Salle,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
Beethoven,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Linneus, 
Schiller,  and  the  conspicioQs  equestrian 
statue  to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  The 
object  of  such  a  tour  is  to  give  human 
interest  to  memorials  to  heroes  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  art  value. 

The  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  the  new  woman's 
club  house  built  in  the  English  Gothic  Style 
to  accord  with  the  architecture  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  plan  of  which  the 
hall  is  a  part,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  July  when  a  Red  Cross  benefit  was  given 
in  the  gymnasium  and  refreshments  served 
in  the  Gothic  cloisters.  Miss  Myra  Rey- 
nolds of  the  University  faculty  utilized  the 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  art  of  the 
interior  decoration  on  which  the  donor 
Mr.  Laverne  Noyes  had  spared  no  expense. 
The  furnishings  were  entrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee of  university  women  who  realized 
the  influence  of  correct  taste  on  the  students 
making  use  of  the  club.  W^hile  calling 
attention  to  the  special  art,  for  example,  of 
the  Refrectory  which  resembles  an  old 
English  Inn,  the  Welsh  cupboards  holding 
pewter  and  English  wares,  the  black  walnut 
alumnae  room,  the  lounge  and  the  reading 
room,    each   a   successful   combination   of 
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periods,  Miss  Reynolds  said:  "The  whole 
building  could  be  used  as  a  kind  of  labor- 
atory of  good  furnishings,  but  the  triumph 
is  that  furnishing  as  a  fine  art  is  never 
thought  of  in  connection  with  these  lovely 
rooms.  They  simply  radiate  friendliness, 
comfort  and  beauty." 

A  City  Desirable  Exhibition  consisting 
of  data  showing  the  industrial  progress  of 
Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  was  a  late  summer  event  at  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago.  Surveys  had 
been  made  by  pupils  of  the  high  schools 
and  committees  at  community  centers  with 
a  view  to  give  publicity  to  improved  con- 
ditions and  examples  of  progress  making 
the  city  a  better  place  to  live  in.  It  is 
believed  that  the  collection  of  data,  photo- 
graphs, and  various  material  on  the  mounts 
was  of  great  educational  value  to  the  young 
persons  engaged  in  the  task. 

The  colossal  statue  "The  Republic,"  by 
Daniel  Chester  French,  which  was  a  feature 
at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  is  being  cast  in 
bronze  by  the  order  of  the  Ferguson  Fund 
for  Sculpture  in  Chicago  and  will  shortly 
be  placed  on  the  foundation  which  has  been 
ready  sometime  in  the  South  Parks  of 
Chicago. 

The  seated  figure  of  Lincoln  by  Saint- 
Gaudens  bought  some  years  ago,  from  the 
John  Crerar  bequest  fund  is  to  be  shortly 
placed  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago.  It  is  a 
quite  different  conception  from  the  Saint- 
Gaudens'  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park. 

L.  McC. 


IN 


Conditions  growing  out  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  war 

PHILADELPHIA    ^^^^  j^^j  ^j^^  ^q^^  j^^  ^^^ 

time  being  of  holding  up  the  plans  of  some 
of  the  newer  art  organizations  in  Phila- 
delphia. Among  others,  the  Art  Alliance, 
according  to  a  statement  sent  out  by  the 
Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Yorke  Stevenson,  while 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  beautiful  Elizabethan  building 
designed  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram  to  face 
Rittenhouse  Square,  has  temporarily  post- 
poned the  beginning  of  operations.  The 
site,  however,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Wetherill  and  the  handsome  old 


fashioned  residences  that  occupy  it  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Alliance  for  its 
use.  Subscriptions  to  the  building  fund 
have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
its  ultimate  success.  Owing  to  physical 
disability  to  attend  the  meeting  Mr. 
Wetherill  has  resigned  from  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Alliance  in  favor  of  his 
successor.  Dr.  G.  C.  Woodward. 

Sales  of  etchings,  lithographs  and  prints 
of  various  kinds  were  so  numerous  at  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  Print  Club  held  in 
the  Art  Club  gallery  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  discontinue  the  activities  of  the 
Print  Shop  in  South  Seventeenth  Street, 
but  the  meeting  and  Club  Rooms  remain 
at  the  same  address  under  the  Presidency 
of  Mrs.  Jasper  Y.  Brinton.  One  of  the 
best  known  artist  members  of  the  Club, 
Mr.  George  Biddle  has  left  to  join  the 
Aviation  Corps  in  France. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  realize  their  position  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  new  Art  Museum 
talked  of  so  many  years.  The  bequest  of 
the  superb  Johnson  Collection  of  pictures 
to  the  City  and  the  provision  made  in  the 
will  for  maintaining  it  in  the  testator's  own 
residence  brings  up  once  more  the  question 
of  a  Municipal  Galler}'.  Sufficient  funds 
have  been  voted  by  City  Councils  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  the  architects,  yet  some 
mysterious  power  appears  to  be  at  work  to 
paralyze  the  effort  to  give  the  community 
its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  Art  in 
America.  What  the  source  of  this  adverse 
influence  may  be,  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
clear,  meanwhile  other  and  more  progressive 
cities  are.  fast  leaving  Philadelphia  in  the 
rear  of  the  line  of  civilization  and  interest 
in  the  importance  of  sheltering  collections 
of  art  work.  E.  C. 

Pending    appraisement    of 

THE  JOHN   G.     ^j^^   ^,^y^  ^f   ^^^   ^^^^  ^f 

JOHNSON  ^^  bequeathed  to  the  City 
COLLECTION  ^j  Philadelphia  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  the  late  John  G. 
Johnson,  who  died  April  14th  last,  the  col- 
lection has  been  accepted  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Gaffney,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  City  Councils,  introduced  a  bill 
on  June  26th  to  make  an  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  paintings.     Unex- 
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pected  developments,  however,  as  to  the 
cost  of  coming  into  possession  of  this  valu- 
able bequest  have  caused  considerable 
speculation  as  to  the  final  destination  of  the 
acquisitions  of  the  famous  corporation 
lawyer  and  art  expert.  The  State  inheri- 
tance tax  of  5  per  cent  flat,  and  the  Federal 
levy  of  lOj^  per  cent,  upon  a  conservative 
valuation  of  $2,000,000  would  make  the 
City  liable  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  direct  taxes  for  the  sum  of  $100,000  and 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  $210,000. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  State 
Legislature  pass  a  pending  bill  to  remit 
inheritance  taxes  upon  such  public  bequests. 
No  intimation  as  to  what  the  City  proposes 
to  do  in  reference  to  Government  levy  has 
been  made  public.  In  any  c^e,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  act  quickly  as  the  will  provides 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  entire  collection 
by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York 
if  Philadelphia  does  not  qualify  within  six 
months. 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  point  out 
a  more  timely  comment  upon  the  lack  of  an 
Art  Museum  fit  to  contain  such  a  collection 
in  its  Philadelphia  home.  The  Art 
Museum  project  has  been  talked  of  for. 
thirty  years.  Architects  have  been  making 
plans  for  it  and  revising  them  for  ten  years 
past,  money  has  been  voted  for  the  building 
by  Councils,  yet  nothing  has  been  done  be- 
yond a  little  leveling  of  the  proposed  site. 
Meanwhile  there  is  grave  danger  that  un- 
equalled accumulations  of  works  of  Art  like 
the  Widener  and  Johnson  collections  will 
be  removed  forever  from  possibility  of 
enjoyment  by  the  community  in  which  the 
public  spirited  doners  amassed  their  for- 
tunes and  sought  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  their  opportunities  to  do  so. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough  to  discourage 
one  interested  in  municipal  improvement, 
trouble  has  ensued  between  the  Fairmount 
Park  Association  and  the  executor  charged 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Allen 
Samuel  Memorial  bequest  of  funds  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  balustrade  and  a 
series  of  twenty  statues  along  the  east-bank 
of  the  Schuylkill  River.  Difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  design  of  this  balustrade 
and  the  pedestals  of  the  proposed  statues 
seems  to  have  brought  the  matter  to  a 
temporary  deadlock.  Meanwhile  the  first 
of   the  series  of  statues,  that  of  Thorfinn 


Karlesefni  supposed  to  be  the  Norse  dis- 
coverer of  America  is  being  modeledby  Eina- 
Johnsson,  the  Icelandic  sculptor.     £.  C. 

Mr.  Joseph  Breck  has  been 

AMONG         appointed  Curator  of  the 

MUSEUM       Department  of  Decorative 

DIRECTORS      js^^  ^^  Assistant  Director 

of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 

has  accepted  the  appointment.     Mr.  Breck 

was  Associate  Curator  in  the  Metropolitan 

Museum  from  1909  to  1914  when  he  became 

Director  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 

Art.     He  will  not  leave  Minneapolis,  it  is 

understood,  to  assume  his  new  duties  in  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  until  after  the  first 

of  October. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  has  re- 
signed the  Directorship  of  the  Detroit  Art 
Museum.  Mr.  Clyde  Burroughs,  Assistant 
Director,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Gentner's  resignation  as 
Director  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  a 
position  which  he  has  held  during  the  past 
eight  years,  took  effect  the  first  of  July. 
But  he  will  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Museum  during  the  coming  year  at  least  as 
advisor  in  securing  foreign  works  of  art. 
Mr.  Gentner  will  make  his  home  in  Italy. 

Mr.  George  W.  Eggers,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  since 
September  1916  has  been  elected  Director 
of  that  institution  for  the  coming  year 
by    the   Board    of   Trustees. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  St. 
^^"^  '^  Louis  Art  League,  which  is 
ST.  LOUIS  published  quarterly,  has 
taken  the  name  '*Art  in  St.  Louis"  and  in 
its  current  number  gives  an  interesting  and 
comprehensive  report  of  art  activities  of  a 
very  wide  nature  in  this  very  enterprising 
city  of  the  middle  west — such  for  example 
as  patriotic  music  competitions,  the  award 
of  certificates  of  merit  for  the  best  archi- 
tectural designs  shown  in  buildings  erected 
in  St.  Louis  in  1916,  proposed  decorations 
for  the  new  State  Capitol,  the  Municipal 
Theatre,  the  Little  Theatre,  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ings, and  accepted  civic  art  designs. 

The  project  for  decorating  the  State 
Capitol  is  very  interesting  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  com- 
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prising  Prof.  Pickard  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; Mr.  Bixby,  President  of  the  City 
Art  Museum,  Mr.  Downing,  President 
of  the  New  England  National  Bank  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Kansas  City  Art  League, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Painter  of  Jefferson  City, 
former  state  regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  Mr.  Kocian,  a 
St.  Louis  art  dealer.  The  appropriation 
for  the  decorations  seems,  however,  exceed- 
ingly small  and  inadequate  being  only 
$25,000.  Mr.  Edgerton  Swarthout  is  the 
architect  of  the  building. 

The  "Colonial  Kitchen"  is 
NEWARK  reported  by  the  Newark 
MU8EI3M  Museum  Association  as 
fexHiBiTS  having  been  its  most  suc- 
cessful venture  during  the  past  year.  This 
was  a  room  16  by  20  feet  built  in  the 
Museum's  main  gallery  with  a  beamed 
ceiling,  a  fire-place,  three  windows  and  a 
corner  cupboard.  It  was  furnished  com- 
pletely with  articles  drawn  from  the 
Museum  collection  and  borrowed,  and  dur- 
ing the  three  weeks  it  was  open  it  was 
visited  by  over  seventeen  thousand  persons. 
Each  afternoon  two  students  from  the 
Normal  School  in  Colonial  costume  told 
visitors  about  the  life  that  centered  in  early 
days  about  the  kitchen  and  how  therein 
were  learned  the  Arts  of  Life  as  well  as  the 
more  ordinary  household  arts — working  of 
samplers,  spinning,  weaving,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  the  original  intention  of  the 
Museum  Director  to  send  this  kitchen  out 
as  a  traveling  exhibit,  but  it  did  not  prove 
practical.  The  Museum  has,  however, 
sent  out  as  traveling  exhibitions  a  fine 
collection  of  printing  by  Bruce  Rogers, 
and  one  comprising  226  items  showing  the 
Art  of  Modem  Color  Printing,  besides 
which  one  of  Wood  Engravings  by  Rudolph 
Ruzicka  is  now  in  preparation. 


SUMMER 

HAUNTS  OF 

CHICAGO 

ARTISTS 


In  addition  to  the  summer 
school  at  the  Art  Institute 
and  out  of  door  sketching 
classes,  a  number  of  sum- 
mer artist  camps  are  find- 
ing place  in  the  Lake  Michigan  region. 
The  Summer  School  of  Painting  at  Sauga- 
tuck,  Mich.,  on  the  shore  of  the  great  lake 
has  a  large  class  during  its  ninth  season. 
Frederick  Frary  Fursman  is  director.     He 


came  as  the  associate  with  the  late  Walter 
Marshall  Clute,  lecturer,  teacher,  writer 
and  painter  of  the  Art  Institute  who  had 
charge  of  the  school  at  Saugatuck  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Preceding  Mr.  Clute  were 
John  Johansen  and  Jean  McLane,  his  wife 
and  before  that  William  Wendt.  The  list 
of  instructors  contains  a  number  of  famous 
names.  Charles  M.  Lesaar  portrait  pain- 
ter, has  opened  an  art  school  at  Fish  Creek, 
Wis.,  on  the  picturesque  Green  Bay 
peninsula  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Park. 
This  section  is  peopled  every  summer  with 
painters,  illustrators,  musicians  and  lit- 
erary folk  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Kish-ke-kwan-to-noi  s  the  name  of  the 
camp.  At  Eagle's  Nest,  the  artists'  camp 
on  Rock  River  where  Lorado  Taft  and 
Nellie  V.  Walker,  sculptors,  Ralph  Clark- 
son,  Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  Charles  Francis 
Browne,  painters,  have  studios  and  Ham- 
lin Garland,  the  writer,  and  other  literary 
men  meet,  there  is  always  in  summer  a 
small  group  of  painters  and  sculptors.  The 
studio  of  Mr.  Taft  is  spacious  and  some  of 
his  colossal  figures  are  cast  there.  At 
Milton,  Wis.,  at  Lake  Geneva,  and  along 
the  Rock  River,  several  hours' journey  from 
the  city,  are  artists'  haunts  with  instruc- 
tors from  various  schools  and  often  from 
the  east,  while  many  local  painters  in  their 
turn  have  gone  to  Provincetown  or  to  some 
other  well-known  center  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  has 
LECTURES  BY  j^^^  returned  to  this  coun- 
JOSEPH  PENNELL  ^^y  from  France  and  Eng- 
land,  where,  during  the  past  year  and  more, 
he  has  been  making  drawings  of  wartime 
works.  He  expects  to  remain  for  some 
months  in  the  United  States  and  will  give 
a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  Lithog- 
raphy, Etching,  Whistler,  The  Wonder  of 
Work,  and  War  Work  in  Europe  and 
America,  at  the  leading  art  museums  and 
institutions.  These  lectures  have  been 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts;  South  Kensington  Museum;  Society 
of  British  Architects;  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  elsewhere. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  lectures 
bv  Mr.  Pennell  and  for  an  exhibition  of 
Mr.  Pennell's  war-time  work  through  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

The  National  ArU  Club  through  iU 
American  Artists*  War  EmergeDcy  Fund 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  Volk  is 
Chairman,  has  developed  a  plan  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  securing  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  American  art  workers  who  may  be 
overtaken  by  distress  caused  by  the  war. 
This  fund  will  be  raised  principally  by  the 
sale  of  a  "Service  Together"  seal  stamp 
designed  by  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Savage,  Prix  de 
Rome  1912.  These  stamps  are  sold  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  each  in  quantities  of 
twenty-five  and  upward  and  can  be  used 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  Red  Cross 
Christmas  stamps. 

Frederick  MacMonnies  and  Thomas 
Hastings  are  designing  and  executing  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of 
Princeton  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  near 
future  in  a  public  park  at  Princeton.  The 
relief  designed  by  Mr.  MacMonnies  repre- 
sents General  Washington  advancing  with 
his  troops  to  the  battle  of  Princeton  from 
the  midst  of  which  emerges  a  symbolic 
figure  of  Liberty.  The  monument  will 
cost  $00,000,  three  fourths  of  which  amount 
was  contributed  by  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  the  remainder  raised  by 
popular  subscription. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  .\ssociatioii  of 
Art  Museum  Directors  an  exhibition  of 
water  colors  by  John  Singer  Sargent  and 
Winslow    Homer   will    be  circulated    next 


winter  among  the  museums  of  the  middle 
west.  There  will  be  about  twenty  works 
by  each  master  borrowed  from  public  and 
private  collections.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Harsbe, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
is  assembling  the  collection  and  will  have 
it  in  charge. 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St-  Louis 
Ronouitce^  its  Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  paintings  by  American  artists  to  be 
held  from  September  23d  to  October  28th, 
1S17,  inclusive.  In  previous  years  this 
exhibition  has  been  merely  invited,  but  this 
season  the  group  will  be  widened  and 
paintings  admitted  by  jury  as  well  as  by 
invitation.  Entry  cards  and  blanks  can  be 
secured  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Holland,  Director 
of  the  City  Art  Museum.  The  former  must 
reach  St.  Louis  no  later  than  September  3d. 

The  American  Civic  Association  will 
hold  iU  I0I7  Convention  in  the  City  of 
St.  Loub,  October  Hd  to  24th,  meeting 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  formation  of  the  . 
Association  in  1004,  wp^t  of  the  Mississippi. 

Prof.  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  conducted  summer 
classes  under  the  auspices  of  the  Portland 
Art  Association  in  Portland,  Oregon,  from 
July  16th  to  August  18th.  following  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation in  that  city. 

The  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America 
are  arranging  an  exhibition  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  photographic  prints 
by  well  known  pictorial  photographers  to 
be  sent  on  tour  to  a  limited  number  of 
museums,  public  libraries  and  art  associ- 
ations during  the  coming  season.  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Dickson  is  Secretary  of  the 
organization  which  has  its  headquartera 
at  the  National  Arts  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

The  Detroit  Art  Museum  has  purchased 
from  its  Summer  Exhibition  ".\  Day  in 
June,"  by  George  Bellows,  which  was 
awarded  the  Temple  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at 
the  Academy's  Annual  Exhibition  last 
spring. 
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Dr.  Christian  Brinton,  the  well  known 
art  critic,  writer  and  lecturer,  has  recently 
received  from  the  King  of  Sweden  a  mag- 
nificent insignia,  a  decoration  and  with  it 
a  diploma  pronouncing  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  naming  him  a 
Knight  of  the  First  Class.  The  honor  was 
conferred  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Brinton's 
efforts  to  make  modern  Swedish  art  better 
known  in  America  through  the  preparation 
of  the  elaborate  Official  Catalogue  of  the 
Scandinavian  Exhibition  shown  in  this 
country  1912-13  and  the  Official  Catalogue 
of  the  Swedish  Exhibition  shown  suc- 
cessfully during  1916-1917;  and  through 
other  channels,  writing  and  lecturing  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject. 

During  the  past  year  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  has  made  some  notable  acquisi- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned 
"Golden  Light"  and  "Moon  Mystery" 
by  Blakelock,  "Moonlight  Pond"  and 
Low  Tide,  Honfleur,"  by  Homer  Martin, 
Girl  Driving  Turkeys,"  by  George  Fuller, 
The  Rapids,  Yellowstone,"  by  John 
Tw^achtman,  and  a  group  of  eleven  water 
colors  by  John  Singer  Sargent,  painted 
during  the  past  spring  in  Florida. 

An  admirable  portrait  of  Mark  Twain 
by  the  late  Charles  Noel  Flagg  has  recently 
been  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  by  Miss  Ellen  Earle  Flagg, 
the  artist's  daughter. 

The  Toledo  Art  Museum  has  purchased 
for  its  permanent  collection  from  its 
Summer  Exhibition,  F.  Luis  Mora's  full 
length  painting  "Jeanne  Cartier." 

The  Museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School 
of  Design  owns  no  less  than  six  examples 
of  the  work  of  Winslow  Homer.  Among 
these  is  the  well  known  "On  a  Lea  Shore" 
painted  in  1900. 

Twenty-five  of  the  patriotic  posters  by 
Students  of  the  New  York  High  Schools 
lately  entered  in  a  prize  competition  and 
exhibited  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries,  New 
York,  have  been  placed  with  The  American 
Federation  of  Arts  for  further  exhibition. 
The  work  is  of  a  high  standard  and  most 
interesting  in  character. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

KARL  BITTER,  A  BIOGRAPHY.  BY 
FERDINAND  SCHEVILL.  Published  under 
the  auspices  of  The  National  Sculpture  Society 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
Price  $2.00  net. 

No  book  of  fiction  could  be  fuller  of 
romance  and  interest  than  this  biography 
of  Karl  Bitter,  an  Austrian  immigrant  who 
sought  and  found  his  fortune  in  a  new 
country  to  which  he  brought  not  only  the 
wealth  of  his  talents  but  the  gold  of  loyal 
citizenship.  The  story  of  his  life  is  fully 
and  beautifully  told  by  Ferdinand  Schevill, 
who  must  have  been  in  close  sympathy  as 
well  as  intimate  relationship  with  the  sculp- 
tor. 

And  a  wonderful  life  it  was,  lived  always 
on  a  high  plane  with  noble  purpose,  the 
love  of  art  its  motive  power;  a  life  which 
found  in  the  sculptor's  numerous  achieve- 
ments fine  and  adequate  expression. 

The  book  contains,  besides  the  biog- 
raphy thirty-eight  beautiful  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Bitter's  works  as  well  as  two  ad- 
mirable portraits  of  him.  It  also  gives  a 
chronological  list  of  his  works  and  a  con- 
cise table  of  biographical  data  and  leading 
honors.  In  all  it  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  American  art. 

PICTORIAL      PHOTOGRAPHY  —  ITS 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTISE.  BY 
PAUL  N.  ANDERSON.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Publishers.  Price  $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  of  8012  pages  devoted  to 
the  technique  of  pictorial  photography, 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
workers  who  without  wishing  to  under- 
take a  study  of  the  scientific  phase  of  the 
art,  have  passed  beyond  the  beginners' 
stage  and  are  seeking  through  this  medium 
pictorial  expression.  Part  one  deals  with 
apparatus — the  camera,  the  lens,  plates, 
etc.;  part  tw^o  with  negative  modifications; 
part  three,  printing  methods;  part  four, 
color;  part  five,  photographing  by  artificial 
light  and  motion-picture  photography. 
Mr.  Anderson  is  lecturer  in  the  Charles  H. 
White  School  of  Photography,  and  some 
of  the  finest  illustrations  in  the  book  are 
from  negatives  which  he  has  made.  Among 
these  is  the  frontispiece — a  portrait  of  the 
well-known  landscape  painter,  Henry  R. 
Poore. 
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THE  MUSEUM,  A  Magazine  edited  by  John 
Cotton  Dana  and  published  by  The  Newark 
Museum  Association.     Price  50  cents. 

The  first  and  possibly  the  last  number 
of  this  really  delightful  magazine,  purposed 
chiefly  for  museum  workers,  was  gotten 
out  by  the  Staff  of  the  Newark  Library 
and  the  Newark-  Museum  on  very  short 
notice  as  an  experiment  to  show  both  the 
need  of  such  a  publication  and  how  it  could 
best  be  done. 

It  could  not,  the  Editor  says  (if  continued 
and  published  monthly),  live  on  subscrip- 
tions; it  would  have  to  be  supported  by  the 
Museums.  But  as  a  museum  is  an  edu- 
cational institution,  set  up  and  kept  in 
motion  to  help  the  members  of  its  com- 
munity become  wiser  and  more  effective; 
as  it  can  help  them  only  if  they  use  it  and 
they  can  use  it  only  as  they  know  of  it, 
some  such  organ  of  publicity  is  essential. 
Department  stores  advertise,  why,  there- 
fore, should  not  art  museums.^ 

The  Museum  presumably  would  not 
reach  nor  interest  the  masses.  It  would, 
in  fact,  occupy  the  position  of  the  present 
day  trade  journals  which  are  not  intended 
for  the  general  public  but  for  a  limited 
circulation  among  those  specially  interested 
in  a  given  subject.  But  these  are  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  magazines  published 
today  inasmuch  as  they  are  addressed  to  a 
definite  audience  with  a  definite  purpose. 
Furthermore  The  Museum  advertised 
among  museum  workers  might  well  prove 
an  instrument  in  securing  wider  advertise- 
ment which  would  appeal  to  and  reach 
the  general  public.  Certainly  the  first 
issue  of  this  magazine  gives  a  vast  amount 
of  material  for  thought  and  goes  to  show 


how  broad  is  the  museum's  point  of  attack 
and  how  wide  the  scope  of  its  activity. 

Articles  are  contributed  by  Prof.  Lucas 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  by  Mr.  Dana,  Alice  W.  Kendall, 
F.  Weitenkampf,  Louise  Connolly,  Alice 
Wilde,  Helen  E.  Saunders,  M.  L.  Gates 
and  others.  And  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  are  "Introducing  Children  to 
Sculpture,"  "The  Little  Red  School 
House,'*  "Homelands  Exhibit  in  Museums/* 
"Printing  Presses  in  Museums  and  Li- 
braries.** 
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into  practice  the  knowledge  gained  both 
by  study  and  experiment  in  the  past- 
America  is  still  in  the  making  and  the 
question  of  homes  for  wage-earners  is  one 
of  the  most  important  confronting  us  today. 
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GENERAL  ANDREW  JACKSON 


CLARK  UILL9 


OUT-DOOR  ART  IN  WASHINGTON* 

BY  CHARLES  MOORE 

Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commbsion  of  Fine  Arts 


AT  a  Round  Table  luncheon  in  l&Ol, 
^  Mr.  Saint-Gaudena  waa  aakcd  if  the 
equestrian  atatuea  in  Washington  should 
not  be  grouped.  He  considered  the  sug- 
gestion, replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added  that  a  high  board  fence  might  then 
be  built  around  the  group!  Yet  when  it 
was  proposed  seriously  to  remove  Andrew 
Jackson  from  the  place  where  for  sixty  odd 
yean  he  has  been  riding  his  rocking-horse. 


Saint-Gaudens  objected,  saying  that  Clark 
Mills'  statue  of  the  hero  of  New  Orleans 
was  the  first  equestrian  group  executed 
by  an  American  sculptor;  that  it  had 
become  a  familiar  object  in  the  Washington 
landscape,  had  grown  into  its  place,  so  to 
speak,  and  for  these  sufficient  reasons  it 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

These  two  attitudes  of  Saint-Gaudens' 
mind  are  characteristic  of  the  American 
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mind  in  general  in  regard  to  Washington 
sculpture.  A  flippant  question  draws  a 
flippant  answer — and  the  intended  laugh. 
Reflection  discloses  reasons  for  discrimi- 
nation either  in  praise  or  in  blame.  There 
are  considerations  beyond  the  mere  appli- 
cation of  the  artistic  standards  of  today  to 
the  figures  of  the  past.  If  there  were  not 
giants  in  those  days  when  sculpture  was 
new  to  America,  at  least  there  were  sculp- 
tors who  expressed  the  national  feeling  and 
the  sentiments  of  their  generation;  ar.d  the 
national  capital  can  ill  afford  to  cast  their 
works  on  the  scrap-heap. 

George  III  was  the  first  person  to  be 
commemorated  in  this  country  by  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  English  sculptor 
builded  better  than  he  knew  when  he 
selected  lead  for  his  medium.  King  George 
and  his  steed  furnished  many  thousand 
bullets  for  the  Continental  Army,  at  a  time 
when  bullets  were  most  needed.  It  was 
not  until  about  1850  that  Clark  Mill?,  then 
an  untrained  young  artist  on  his  way  to 
Europe,  was  induced  to  tarry  in  Washing- 
ton to  undertake  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Jackson.  He  accepted  the  com- 
mission with  reluctance.  He  had  never 
seen  an  equestrian  statue.  He  betook  him- 
self to  a  Bladensburg  farm,  where  he  taught 
a  horse  to  prance  and  fixed  him  in  the  act. 
There  he  built  not  only  a  studio  but  also 
a  foundry,  learning  sculpture  and  casting 
in  the  same  master! ess  school  of  personal 
experience.  In  1853  the  statue  was  set 
up  as  a  monument  to  Jackson  and  the 
democracy  he  brought  with  him.  Some 
day,  in  some  appropriate  place,  let  us  hope, 
a  statue  conformable  to  the  eternal  canons 
of  art  will  be  erected  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  strangled  nullification  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  smoothed  the 
pillow  of  a  small -pox  stricken  White  House 
servant,  from  whom  all  but  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  fled  in  terror. 
Until  that  time  comes,  let  us  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  awaiting  the  day  when 
the  hero  shall  ride  away  into  some  Valhalla  of 
dead  statues. 

No  sentiment,  however,  lurks  in  Clark 
Mills'  ''Washington.'*  That  statue  need  not 
stand  on  the  order  of  its  going.  It  is  not 
even  a  good  exemplar  of  the  art  of  the 
crimping  iron,  which  instrument  its  curves 
strongly  suggest. 


Unlike  Mills,  Horatio  Greenough  was  no 
tyro.  All  that  Europe  could  teach  a  well- 
bom,  highly  educated  American  youth, 
Greenough  brought  to  the  task  of  express- 
ing in  marble  the  American  demi-god,  who 
as  the  pedestal  proclaims,  is  ''first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen."  Is  it  surprising  that  in 
1843  at  a  time  when  this  people  was  build- 
ing 19  Romes,  21  Athenses  and  ^7  Troys 
in  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
Greenough  should  have  depicted  W^ashing- 
ton  as  an  American  Jove  and  that  Edward 
Everett  should  have  approved.^  Designed 
to  be  placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
under  the  very  dome  which  Brumidi  after- 
wards decorated  with  the  apotheosis  of 
W^ashington,  Greenough 's  statue,  on  being 
put  in  p^ace,  disturbed  the  foundations  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  hurriedly 
removed  to  the  east  plaza.  There  it  en- 
dured the  glaring  suns  of  summer  or, 
wrapped  in  its  wooden  overcoat,  defied 
the  cutting  winds  of  winter,  until  it  de- 
scended ignominiously  the  hill  up  which 
it  had  marched  in  triumph  a  half  century 
before.  Now  it  finds  its  place  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  in  proximity  to 
Washington's  very  clothes,  which  the  most 
representative  American  artist  of  his  day 
scorned.     Sic  transit  gloria  artis. 

Greenough's  "Pioneer,"  on  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  still  maintains  a 
strangle-hold  on  the  redskin  caught  in 
the  act  of  tomahawking  the  cowering  but 
thankful  female  in  the  rear,  while  the  pet 
dog  of  the  family  is  a  highly  interested 
spectator  of  the  momentous  transaction. 
In  the  not  distant  future  the  extension  of 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  will  give  the 
dome  something  to  stand  on.  This  new 
front  will  be  much  too  dignified  archi- 
tecturally to  permit  the  retention  of  such 
theatrical  sculpture  as  Greenough's  group. 
Then  this  pioneer  also  will  follow  the 
star  of  empire  westward  to  the  National 
Museum.  Today,  however,  he  shines  by 
comparison  with  the  companion  piece, 
Persico's  *  *  Col  u  mbus-twirling-the-sphere,  *  * 
Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Union 
Station  is  another  Columbus,  who  gives 
name  to  the  central  one  of  three  fountains 
which  bring  life  to  the  great  plaza. 

Some  well-meaning  but  misguided  per- 
son picked  up  in  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol 
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the  fragments  of  the  plaster  east  for 
Crawford's  statue  of  "Freedom/*  which 
surmounts  the  dome.  These  fragments 
have  been  pieced  together  to  form  the 
colossal  figure  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
where  it  represents  Crawford's  conception 
as  modified  and  controlled  by  Jefferson 
Davis.  It  would  be  better  for  Crawford's 
fame  if  "Freedom"  were  not  subjected  to 
such  close  acquaintance.  As  for  Crawford's 
figures  in  the  Senate  pediment  and  his 
bronze  doors  of  the  Senate  wing,  one  must 
admit  that  both  of  these  works  are  ineffec- 
tive, when  compared  with  the  great  ex- 
amples. The  recent  achievement  of  Paul 
Bartlett  in  treating  the  House  pediment 
reconciles  one  to  the  failure  of  John  Quincy 
Adams'  artistic  imagination  and  Persico's 
consequent  failure  to  complete  the  peopling 
of  the  central  pediment.  Here  again  some 
day  opportunity  will  beckon  to  genius. 

Henry  K.  Brown  was  accounted  great 
in  his  day.  His  equestrian  "Washington" 
in  Union  Square,  New  York,  holds  a  place 
among  excellent  works  of  its  class;  and  his 
"Winfield  Scott"  on  Sixteenth  Street  and 
his  " General  Nathanael  Greene"  in  Stanton 
Square,  are  not  to  be  despised.  The  fact 
that  Congress  paid  the  artist  $77,000  and 
$50,000  respectively  for  these  statues  would 
indicate  that  thus  far  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  had  no  effect  in  raising  the  compensa- 
tion of  sculptors.  Hiram  Powers  created 
as  much  consternation  when  he  introduced 
his  nude  "Greek  Slave"  to  this  Puritan  land 
as  MacMonnies'  "Bacchante"  brought  to 
Boston  in  our  own  time.  Powers  achieved 
such  fame  that  Congress  commissioned  him 
to  execu  te  the  *  'Jefferson  "and  the  *  'Franklin ' ' 
for  the  Senate  and  House  corridors. 
Randolph  Rogers  designed  the  central 
bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol;  and  W.  W. 
Story  executed  the  statue  of  John  Marshall, 
which  the  Philadelphia  bar  gave  to  Con- 
gress. Thomas  Ball  was  selected  to  com- 
memorate in  bronze  "Lincoln's  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,"  the  price  being  paid 
#^ntirely  with  money  earned  by  freed  slaves 
There  is  a  world  of  pathos  in  this  group; 
and  probably  if  the  commission  were  to  be 
given  out  today,  no  more  dignified,  simple 
or  convincing  work  would  result. 

Greenough,  Powers,  Crawford,  Brown, 
Mills,  Ball,  Story,  Rogers — what  name  has 
been  omitted  from  the  list  of  representative 


American  sculptors  down  to  the  year  1876 
— our  centennial  year? 

We  have  seen  that  Congress  cannot  be 
charged  with  having  ignored  the  sculptors 
who  flourished  during  the  first  century  of 
the  Republic.  Turn  now  to  the  matter 
of  history.  Does  the  art  of  the  capital  city 
commemorate  the  men  who  reared  this 
nation.^  Here  again  are  to  be  found  some 
surprises  for  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate. 
Suppose  we  take  for  our  measuring  rod  the 
decision  of  the  electorate  of  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  New  York — not  that  any  one 
person  would  agree  to  the  list  in  its  entirety, 
but  because  it  represents  the  best  judgment 
available. 

The  first  name  is  that  of  George  Wash- 
ington, who  is  fitly  commemorated  here, 
not  only  in  the  name  now  borne  by  what 
he  modestly  called  "The  Federal  City," 
but  also  by  the  obelisk  that  dominates  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  day,  making  ever 
varying  pictures  as  its  towering  height 
plays  with  every  change  of  atmosphere. 
Personally,  I  resent  the  effect  produced  by 
throwing  a  searchlight  on  the  &pe\  of  the 
monument  at  night — it  seems  to  belittle 
the  dignified  shaft. 

Next,  Lincoln,  whose  memorial  stands 
with  that  of  Washington  on  the  main  axis 
laid  down  by  L'Enfant,  the  axis  so  carelessly 
or  ignorantly  ignored  by  the  builders  of  the 
Monument,  and  now  restored  in  the  plan 
of  1901.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  a  part 
of  a  great  composition,  both  borrowing 
from,  and  imparting  to,  the  other  members 
a  dignity  and  a  grandeur  obtained  only 
from  such  noble  association.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture can  do  no  more  than  here  they  are 
doing  to  create  a  commemorative  work 
expressive  of  national  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  third  and 
fourth  names  on  Fame's  roll,  Webster  and 
Franklin,  are  represented  on  our  streets 
through  the  generosity  of  a  private  citizen, 
the  late  Stilson  Hutchms.  The  "  Webster  " 
by  Trentanove  and  the  "  Franklin"  by  an 
unknown  artist,  seemed  to  be  a  span  of 
gift-horses  that  Congress  had  not  the 
courage  to  look  in  the  face;  and  now  they 
bid  fair  to  become  a  pair  of  elephants. 
When,  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  place  the  "Franklin"  in  front 
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of  the  post  office,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  interposed  this  conclusive  objection, 
that  the  scale  of  the  statue  was  too  small, 
thus  disposing  of  an  attempt  to  endorse 
by  promotion  a  statue  that  should  be 
replaced  by  a  memorial  more  worthy  of 
the  greatest  mind  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  of  a  patriot  second  to  none 
other. 

Few  of  the  people  who  now  gaze  through 
the  iron  fence  can  realize  the  transformation 
planned  when  the  memorial  to  General 
Grant  was  located  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  For  fifteen  years  the 
sculptor  Shrady  has  been  at  work  on  the 
most  extensive  commission  for  sculpture 
ever  authorized  by  Congress — ^just  three 
years  longer  than  Saint-Gaudens  took  for 
his  "Sherman."  Of  the  brain  and  heart's 
blood  that  have  gone  into  this  nearly 
finished  work  the  future  will  tell.  Today, 
lacking  the  central  equestrian  group,  the 
long  mass  of  white  marble  pedestal,  with 
the  flanking  artillery  and  cavalry  groups  in 
place,  stands  in  the  alien  company  of  an 
overpowering  cast  iron  fountain  and  tower- 
ing greenhouses.  Some  day  brick  wall  and 
iron  fence,  fountain  and  greenhouses  will 
be  cast  aside  like  a  cocoon,  and  then  will 
appear  the  great  square  designed  by 
L'Enfant  as  the  head  of  the  Mall,  with  the 
Grant  Memorial  as  its  chief  ornament. 
Just  now,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  move- 
ment to  prevent  the  clearing  away  of  the 
obstructions  and  to  continue  and  even  to 
extend  in  the  Mall  the  badly  located  and 
wholly  inadequate  Botanical  Gardens. 
This  movement  may  delay  but  cannot 
prevent  the  realization  of  the  plan. 

After  Grant  comes  John  Marshall,  whose 
statue  by  Story  has  been  adverted  to. 
There  is  a  touch  of  historic  irony  in  the 
location,  on  the  west  front  of  the  legislative 
halls,  of  the  man  who  alone  by  the  logic 
and  force  of  his  judicial  opinions  built  up 
a  body  of  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment at  the  very  time  that  President 
Jefferson  and  Congress  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  break  down  the  teachings  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Federalists.  In  days  to 
come,  when  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
crowded  out  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber — 
one  of  the  best  proportioned  rooms  in 
America — and  shall  be  housed  in  a  building 
of  their  own,  probably  they  will  wish  to 


take  with  them  the  statue  of  the  greatest  of 
Chief  Justices.  Then,  doubtless,  the 
learned  Justices  will  desire  memorials  also 
of  Kent  and  Story,  who  are  on  the  New 
York  roll. 

Greatest  among  the  bronze  peripatetics 
of  Washington  is  the  French  sculptor 
d'Anvers*  "Jefferson,"  which  in  1834  was 
given  to  Congress  by  Captain  Le^^y* 
U.  S.  N.,  to  ornament  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
From  1850  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this 
particular  "Jefferson"  stood  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  where  the  fountain  now 
plays  as  often  as  a  restricted  water  supply 
will  permit.  In  1874  he  strolled  back  to 
the  Capitol  and  found  a  place  in  Statuary 
Hall,  whence  in  1900  he  was  called  to  take 
a  higher  place  in  the  Rotunda. 

Neither  Emerson,  who  stands  eighth 
on  the  roll,  nor  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Cooper, 
Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Foe,  Bryant, 
Bancroft  or  Motley,  all  of  whose  names  are 
inscribed  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  find 
standing  room  in  Washington.  The  won- 
der is  that  Couper's  Longfellow  has  been 
accorded  a  place.  Among  divines  there  is 
no  Jonathan  Edwards,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Channing  or  Phillips  Brooks; 
but  there  is  Couper's  "  W^itherspoon,"  who 
is  not  on  the  list  of  immortals.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  while  he  stands  in  front  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant "  Witherspoon" 
was  permitted  to  occupy  public  grounds 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  rather  than 
because  he  belongs  to  the  Presbyterian 
hierarchy.  In  any  event,  he  has  displaced 
a  fountain;  and  in  my  judgment  the  city 
is  the  loser  by  the  substitution. 

Among  inventors  Fulton  represents  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  in  Statuary  Hall, 
but  neither  Morse  nor  Whitney  is  com- 
memorated, although  the  photographers 
of  America  have  set  up  on  the  Smithsonian 
grounds  a  monument  to  Daguerre,  who  has 
not  been  accounted  worthy  of  a  niche  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Audubon,  Asa  Gray  and 
Agassiz,  the  naturalists,  are  wanting,  as 
is  also  George  Peabody,  the  great  philan- 
thropist, whose  name  is  kept  green  by 
benefactions  both  North  and  South,  as 
well  as  in  England;  and  we  do  not  find 
Horace  Mann,  the  great  educator,  or 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter.  And  why, 
therefore,    Hahnemann? 
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When  we  come  to  naval  heroes,  Farragut, 
Barry  and  John  Paul  Jones  find  places, 
the  first  being  represented  by  Mrs.  Vinnie 
Ream  Hoxie's  statue  in  Farragut  Square; 
the  second  by  John  Boyle's  group  in  Frank- 
lin Square;  and  the  last  by  Charles  Henry 
Niehaus'  recent  creation  on  the  edge  of 
the  Tidal  Basin.  Then,  too,  we  have  the 
Launt  Thompson's  statue  of  Admiral 
Dupont,  who  is  not  on  the  roll — a  work 
which  the  family  of  the  subject  have 
happily  decided  to  replace  by  a  memorial 
more  worthy,  as  they  believe,  of  the  man 
and  the  city. 

Of  the  five  women  accounted  famous  in 
the  New  York  group — Mary  Lyon,  Emma 
Willard,  Maria  Mitchell,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  and  Frances  E.  Williard — only  the 
last  is  recognized  in  Washington  and  she 
is  crowded  among  the  denizens  of  Statuary 
Hall,  where  she  stands  by  the  grace  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

General  Jackson  stands  low  down  on 
Fame's  roll,  although  he  ranks  high  in 
Washington.  On  first  consideration,  it 
seems  strange  that  neither  John  Adams 
nor  John  Quincy  Adams  has  his  great  merits 
signalized  in  either  marble  or  bronze;  but 
their  native  State  of  Massachusetts  is 
equally  remiss,  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  affection  as  well 
as  worth  enters  into  the  ordering  of  a 
statue.  There  is,  however,  one  quite 
unaccountable  omission:  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, first  among  our  financiers  and  high 
in  the  roll  of  patriots,  still  awaits  com- 
memoration. Happily,  this  omission  is 
soon  to  be  remedied  through  private 
generosity,  and  before  long  the  creator 
of  national  credit  will  be  standing  on  the 
south  front  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  will 
gaze  at  the  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Sherman,  and  doubtless  will  wonder  when 
that  particular  place,  or  some  other  in 
connection  with  the  Treasury,  shall  be 
occupied  by  Senator  and  Secretary  John 
Sherman. 

There  are  two  other  strange  omissions: 
neither  Madison  nor  Henry  Clay  is  in- 
cluded among  the  supposed  adornments  of 
the  city  of  Washington.  Virginia  passed 
over  Madison  in  favor  of  General  Robert 
E.  Lee,  who  represents  that  State  in 
Statuary  Hall.  Perhaps  some  day  Ken- 
tucky   will    be    ready    to    commemorate 


that  one-time  idol  of  the  country,  Henry 
Clay;  but  Madison  belongs  to  the  formative 
period  of  the  Nation  and  should  have  a 
place  all  his  own. 

Of  the  fifty  names  now  included  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  seventeen  are  commemor- 
ated more  or  less  adequately  in  Washington 
— certainly  a  large  proportion  when  we 
omit  those  whose  services  were  not  rendered 
directly  to  the  upbuilding  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  much  too  strong  a  statement  to 
say  that  the  statues  of  Civil  War  heroes 
erected  in  Washington  add  a  new  terror  to 
war.  Quick  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
history,  squares  and  circles  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  city  were  set  apart  for 
memorials  to  men  who  have  less  historic 
importance  than  others  not  so  honored. 
The  first  of  these  statues  was  Bailey's 
"General  Rawlins,"  for  which  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  of  $13,000.  Un- 
doubtedly, Rawlins  deserves  all  the  praise 
Grant's  Memoirs  accord  him;  but  he  was 
in  no  sense  a  leader.  General  Rawlins 
was  first  set  up  in  Rawlins'  Square;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  he  should  have  a  more 
prominent  location,  and  he  was  removed 
to  a  site  near  Center  Market  where  no  one 
notices  him  in  the  crowd.  The  place 
vacated  will  soon  be  suitably  occupied  by 
Bartlett's  charming  fountain,  to  be  erected 
by  the  civil  engineers  in  honor  of  Alfred 
Noble. 

Next  came  Rebisso's  "McPherson," 
whose  tragic  death  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  of  Atlanta  stirred  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  thus  to  record  their  admiration. 
In  1879  came  J.  Q.  A.  Ward's  really  fine 
equestrian  of  General  Thomas,  who  won 
the  affections  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land  in  spite  of  his  military  blunders.  So 
well  pleased  was  this  organization  with 
their  sculptor  that  in  1887  they  set  on  the 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  grounds  a  statue 
of  another  of  their  popular  favorities, 
General  James  A.  Garfield,  although  they 
had  him  depicted  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a 
statesman.  Thus  it  happened,  curiously 
enough,  that  if  we  except  Washington, 
whose  claims  are  manifold,  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  are  the  only  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  to  be  honored,  as  such,  with 
monuments  in  Washington. 

The  curious  working  of  the  Congressional 
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mind  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  statue 
of  General  Hancock  antedates  the  statues 
of  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan;  that 
Meade  still  waits  the  commemoration 
recently  undertaken  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  that  General  McClellan 
has  been  ennobled  in  bronze  far  beyond  his 
historical  deserts. 

From  1891  to  1910  Congress  expressed 
gratitude  to  those  distinguished  foreigners 
who  rendered  valuable  service  in  our  war 
for  independence — Lafayette,  Rochambeau, 
Pulaski  and  Von  Steuben,  the  latter 
statue  only  being  executed  by  a  sculptor 
classed  as  an  American.  To  the  list, 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  added  the 
figure  of  Kosciuszko,  also  by  a  foreign 
artist.  Of  course,  it  is  incongruous  that 
four  of  these  statues  should  occupy  the 
square  opposite  the  White  House  dominated 
by  General  Andrew  Jackson,  the  hero  of 
another  war.  Of  the  Kaiser's  gift  of  the 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  it  need  only 
be  said,  that  in  its  Roosevelt-given  place 
at  the  Army  War  College,  it  is  quite  in- 
noxious. 

After  1876,  a  new  impulse  came  to 
American  sculpture,  through  the  advent  of 
men  whose  art  is  universal  rather  than 
local.  That  these  artists  are  represented 
in  Washington  is  due  not  so  much  to 
Congress  as  to  private  initiative.  Com- 
parisons are  unwise  and  estimates  of  con- 
temporary artists  are  unsafe.  Notwith- 
standing this,  I  presume  few  will  dispute 
the  statement  that  in  the  Saint-Gaudens' 
memorial  to  Mrs.  Adams,  Washington 
possesses  a  work  of  sculpture  as  fine  as 
anything  that  ever  has  been  done  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  remote- 
ness of  location  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
it,  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  no  other  work 
of  art  in  Washington  is  really  seen  by  so 
many  people.  Undoubtedly  the  element 
of  mystery  in  both  figure  and  setting,  has 
to  do  with  its  fame;  but  I  prefer  to  think 
that  the  interest  comes  most  largely  from 
the  fact  that  in  this  memorial  the  sculptor 
has  expressed  (using  his  own  words  to  me) 
"the  soul  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  of 
all  mysteries** — the  problem,  if  a  man  die 
shall  he  live  again?  If,  some  day,  Farragut 
shall  be  as  well  treated  as  Dupont  is  to  be, 
what  better  memorial  to  his  fame  could  be 
erected  in  this  city   than  a  copy  of  the 


Saint-Gauden*s    "Farragut"    in    Madison 
Square,  New  York.? 

From  the  chisel  of  Daniel  French  we 
have  at  Kendall  Green  Dr.  Gallaudet 
teaching  his  first  deaf  and  dumb  pupil, 
an  early  work  of  that  sculptor  and  one  full 
of  grace  and  charm.  Also  the  delightful 
little  fountain  in  the  White  Lot,  executed 
by  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hastings 
as  a  tribute  of  affection  and  regard  for 
Francis  Millet  and  Major  Archie  Butt. 
And  soon  the  Lincoln  Memorial  will  find 
its  soul  in  the  permeating  presence  of  Mr. 
French's  adequate  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From  Herbert  Adams  comes  the  Mc- 
Millan fountain,  distinctly  and  essentially 
a  work  of  art,  an  adornment  to  the  city 
and  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  people  who 
climb  the  stairs  of  McMillan  Park  to  enjoy 
its  splashing  waters.  Nor  should  we  over- 
look Hinton  Perry's  Fountain  of  Neptune 
in  front  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Thus  far  the  Spanish  War  has  begotten 
no  memorial  in  Washington;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  present  struggle  and  the 
large  part  which  the  United  States  will 
necessarily  play  in  the  world-wide  ordeal 
of  battle,  makes  it  certain  that  there  will 
come  from  it  hero-leaders  to  be  commemor- 
ated by  a  grateful  people.  Let  us  save 
some  good  places  for  them;  and  let  us  trust 
that  they  may  find  artists  worthy  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  their  deeds. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  my  belief 
that  out-of-door  art  in  Washington  on  the 
whole,  and  considering  the  casual  and 
intermittent  attention  given  to  it,  is  fairly 
representative  not  only  of  the  progress  of 
sculpture  in  America,  but  also  (although 
in  a  less  degree)  of  the  historic  conscious- 
ness of  our  country.  The  growth  of  the 
nation  in  wealth;  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  sculptors;  the  multiplication  of  associ- 
ations desiring  to  commemorate  their 
heroes  in  a  city  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  work  of  art  it  was  originally 
designed  to  be — all  these  things  require 
circumspection  for  the  future.  As  a  tenta- 
tive suggestion  I  would  advise  some  such 
axioms  of  art  as  these: 

To  remove  an  existing  statue  to  a  more 
important  place  is  to  endorse  its  value  as 
a  work  of  art. 

A  statue  may  be  worth  preserving  for 
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historic  or  sentimental  reasons  in  spite  of 
ita  artistic  inferiority. 

No  statue  or  otiier  memorial  should  be 
erected  in  Washington  unless  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  adornment  of  the 
city. 

Memorials  on  public  grounds  should  be 
confined  to  persoas  who  have  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  the  nation. 

Offers  of  gifts  of  memorials  from  indi- 


viduals  or  associations  should  be  accepted 
only  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  person  to  be  commemorated. 

A  permanent  board  of  historians  should 
pass  upon  quaUficaUons  for  sculptural 
immortality. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  should  be 
sustained  in  its  efforts  to  protect  Wash- 
ington from  unworthy  and  inappropriate 
works  of  artists. 


THE  PURSUIT  or  PLBASURI 
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JEROME  MYERS 

BY  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


WHEN  a  decorative  artist  of  selective, 
subtle  taste  goes  in  search  of  sub- 
jects to  the  ragged  fringe  of  a  great  city  or 
to  any  spot  in  it  where  the  human  pattern 
is  poor  and  plain  and  the  texture  of  life 
worn  threadbare,  we  are  invariably  sur- 
prised. Sometimes  our  surprise  is  what 
the  artist  intended.  It  b  his  delight  to 
show  us  that  aesthetic  beauty  may  be 
found  iu  the  most  unpromising  places. 
Down  on  London's  docks  Whistler  noted 
more  than  the  reek  of  tar  and  beer,  and  the 
welter  of  rubbbh.  He  noted  also  arabes- 
ques of  poetic  suggestion  and  traceries  of 
delicate  design  and  musical  passages  of 
colorful  tone.     Then  there  is  the  case  of 


Frank  Brangwyn.  With  a  rift  of  light 
across  a  stormy  sky  and  a  moving  mass  of 
men  against  a  background  of  sun-shot 
masonry  this  decorator  makes  us  feel  a 
sense  of  the  drama  of  labor  in  a  crowded 
world.  He  is  never  more  romantic  than 
when  exercising  his  function  in  smoky 
Hammersmith.  If  then  a  decorative  artist 
of  selective,  subtle  taste  seeks  hb  subjects 
in  the  slums,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  in  the 
mood  for  adventure;  for  an  expedition  to 
confront  and  capture  beauty  in  whatever 
disguise  it  may  happen  to  assume. 

When  a  realistic  artist,  blunt  of  speech 
and  of  sardonic  temper,  goes  to  the  meaner 
suburbs  and   the  slums,   where  so  many 
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with  an  unmistakable  ring  of  genuine 
■elf -expression  in  his  voice  about  his  years 
of  experinece  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
very  reticences  of  Myers  reveal  him.  He 
is  proud  to  show  us  the  scenes  which  he  is 
never  tired  of  watching  and  he  refuses  to 
tell  119  of  the  incidents  which  he  hates  to 
remember. 

Jerome  Myers  loves  to  see  agaia  and 


circles  of  a  Night  Mission  tent  as  if  they 
are  eagerly  seeking  salvation.  In  anoth^' 
they  are  dancing  to  the  tnagic  music  of  a 
hand'OrgtiD.  Round  and  round  they  go, 
swinging  each  other,  and  the  swarthy  grinder 
of  tunes  grins  his  satisfactioiT,  while  "the 
good  wife  she  throw  her  tambourine  into 
the  sky."  The  sequel  represents  the  same 
children  following  through  the  streets  the 
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again  the  East  Side  children.  He  loves 
childhood  everywhere,  but  especially  exub- 
erant childishness  under  no  well-bred  re- 
straint. The  children  of  the  tenements 
have  a  hard  time  of  it  no  doubt,  but  when 
they  play  they  go  at  it  with  a  glee  which  is 
infectious.  Children  appear  in  most  ot 
the  Myers  paintings,  and  he  has  made 
hundreds  of  drawings  of  the  youngsters 
without  so  much  as  showing  any  signs  of 
blunting  the  edge  of  his  enthusiasm.  In 
one  well  known  picture  the  curiosity  of  the 
"kids  "has  carried  them  into  the  innermost 


hurdy-gurdy's  fascination.  The  picture  is 
humorously  entitled  "The  Pursuit  <^ 
Pleasure."  But  Myers  has  not  always  that 
smiling  twinkle  in  his  eye.  There  are 
moods  of  intense  sadness  in  the  man.  So 
well  does  he  know  the  human  body  (ooe 
would  say  with  a  physician's  and  w^  as 
with  an  artist's  knowledge)  that  his  sympa- 
thy is  expressed  in  poignant  lines.  We 
know  how  the  little  boy  feels  as  he  swings 
high  up  over  one  of  those  dusty,  dreary, 
necessary  playgrounds,  and  we  share  the 
backache  of  the  old  man  on  the  park  bench. 
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the  pitiful  comfort  of  the  hard-seat  after  his 
painful  walk. 

Even  as  Breughel  and  Teniers  and  Steen 
loved  to  paint  the  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  poor,  so  Jerome  Myers  enjoys 
his  self-imposed  mission  of  representing  the 
East  Side  i>eople  of  New  York  taking  their 
pleasure  when  and  where  they  can  find  it, 
delighting  in  the  communities  of  race  and 
creed,  their  intimacies  of  social  intercourse, 
their  novelties  of  public  entertainment. 
The  beauty  of  contentment  is  the  never- 
failing  theme  with  Myers.  In  every  age 
the  agitators  talk  loudest  and  the  cheerful 
philosophers  are  regarded  as  old-fashioned 
and  amiable  "characters."  But  these 
philosophers  are  just  the  men  the  world 
cannot  do  without,  for  they  practice  their 
love  and  sympathy  and  they  go  about 
collecting  reasons  for  being  hopeful  and 
helpful  as  other  men  collect  curios  and 
grievances.  When  they  are  endowed  with 
a  gift  of  apt  expression  they  make  good 
artists,  for  their  habit  of  selecting  as 
subjects  only  what  they  want  to  see  and  of 
practicing  the  expression  of  only  what  they 
want  to  say,  is  good  training  for  the  neces- 
sary selection  and  specialization  of  the 
artist.  Very  soon  their  philosophy  and 
their  art  become  synonymous. 

The  painting  of  Jerome  Myers  is  abso- 
lutely innocent  of  any  of  the  acquired  dog- 
mas and  favorite  devices  of  the  painter's  pro- 
fession, and  yet,  especially  in  pastel,  it  is  an 
art  admirably  adapted  to  the  artist's  self- 
expression.  Even  in  oil  painting  the 
sensitive  drawing  expresses  his  sympathetic 
and  affectionate  understanding,  and  the 
dull,  opaque,  harmonious  colors  convey  a 
characteristic  mood  of  tenderness  and  veiled 
sadness.  His  palette  may  be  a  bit  muddy 
and  his  colors  may  have  no  vital  power,  but 
their  very  dullness  is  true  to  type  since  he 
prefers  to  paint  the  twilight  hour  when 
tones  are  naturally  subdued  and  saddened. 
I  believe  that  Myers  thinks  of  the  world 
as  a  gray  old  place  with  many  lovable 
beauties  never  altogether  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  it.  As  for  his  "values,"  they  are  often 
conspicuously  wrong.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, his  emphasis  will  be  found  quite  as 
conspicuously  right. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  little  picture  which 
Myers  painted  for  me  in  my  presence.  The 
place  is  an  East  Side  Recreation  Pier,  and 


the  time  of  day,  twilight  of  a  murky, 
autumn  evening.  A  faint  flush  lingers 
along  the  leaden  sky.  The  background  is 
muffled  in  the  gloaming,  but  one  can  see 
shipping  on  the  river,  and  on  the  distant 
shore  a  few  home  lights.  Along  the  railing 
of  the  pier  sit  a  dimly  visible  row  of  mothers 
and  children,  one  old  man  in  their  midst. 
But  the  foregound  is  the  subject.  A 
sturdy,  lovely  little  girl  of  perhaps  six 
years,  exquisitely  drawn  and  painted,  stops 
impulsively  in  her  play  to  lean  over  a  baby's 
cradle.  A  sudden  breeze  lifts  her  skirt 
and  her  tangle  of  pale  yel'ow  curls.  Her 
impulse  is  one  of  motherly  tenderness  for 
the  wee  baby.  In  another  moment  she 
will  be  off  again,  romping  with  the  small, 
towsled-headed  Italian  playmate  who 
stands  waiting  for  her,  his  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets.  These  children  are  perhaps,  too 
clearly  seen,  whereas  the  figures  immedi- 
ately behind  them  are  rather  too  much 
obscured  in  the  dusk.  The  values  are 
deliberately  "out,"  for  the  theme  of  the 
picture  is  the  unquenchable  freshness  and 
vividness  of  childhood  defying  envelopment 
in  any  dingy  environment.  Whistler  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  figures  were  con- 
sistently grayed  by  the  twilight.  Myers, 
the  kindly  philosopher  (who  happens  to  be 
able  to  draw  like  a  great  artist),  lays  his 
emphasis  for  emotional  rather  than  realistic 
or  aesthetic  effect. 


WILL  S.  TAYLOR'S 
MURAL  PAINTINGS  OF  INDIANS 

IN  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  there  is  an  interesting  series  of 
sixteen  panels  by  W^ill  S.  Taylor  illustra- 
ting the  early  life  and  history  of  Alaska  and 
British  Columbia  Indians.  These  are  in 
what  is  known  as  the  North  Pacific  Hall. 
These  paintings,  four  of  which  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  are  repro- 
duced in  this  number  of  the  American 
Magazine  of  Art,  are  placed  in  sequence 
on  the  long  walls,  and  are  of  such  propor- 
tions that  the  figures  appear  full  size. 
They  are  charming  in  color,  atmospheric 
and  decorative  in  effect,  sufficiently  en- 
livened by  the  story  element  to  attract  and 
hold  attention  and  yet  fundamentally  and 
essentially  works  of  art. 


BELLA  COOLA.  B.  C— WELCOUINQ  CEREHONV 

A  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  WILL    S.  TAYLOR 

AMERICAN  UUSGUU  OF  NATURAL  HISTORT.  NEW  YORK 


TSIHSHIAN.  B.  C— DOO  EATINU  CKREHONT 

A  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  WILL   S.  TAYLOR 


KWAKUITL,  B.  C— POTLATCH  CEREHONT 

A  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  WILL  S.  TAYLOR 

AMERICAN  UUSEUM  OP  NATURAL  HISTORr.  NSW  YORK 


NOOTKA.  B.  C— WOOING  CERBUONY 

A  MURAL  PAINTING  BY  WILL  S.  TAYLOR 

AHBRtCAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORV.  NEW  YORK 


PERSONALITY  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

BY  BIRGE  HARRISON 


THE  recent  extension  of  rapid-transit 
facilities  has  brought  many  of  the 
towns  of  Northern  New  Jersey  within  the 
metropolitan  radius  of  New  York  City, 
and  they  have  become  the  chosen  residence 
of  a  certain  number  of  well-to-do  business 
and  professional  men  who  have  built  com- 
modious and  often  beautiful  homes  in  one 
or  another  of  the  suburban  districts. 
These  are  quite  frequently  planted  in  the 
midst  of  wide  lawns;  and  gardens — ^formal 
and  otherwise — add  greatly  to  their  at- 
tractiveness and  charm. 

I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
passing  a  week-end  in  one  of  these  delight- 
ful houses — I  had  almost  said  the  honor, 
so  redolent  was  the  whole  place  of  a  certain 
antique  dignity,  so  strongly  did  it  emanate 
an  atmosphere  of  formal  old-time  reserve. 
The  structure  was  of  the  pure  colonial 
type — ^a  type  of  home  architecture  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  anywhere — one 
of  those  beautiful  old  mansions  of  brick 
and  wood  which  we  know  and  love  so  well 
in  Salem  and  Portsmouth  and  Rockland, 
and  many  another  New  England  town  and 
village.  So  conscientiously,  almost  re- 
ligiously, had  the  architect  adhered  to 
the  past  traditions  of  the  epoch,  that  not  a 
detail  of  lintel  or  cornice  was  out  of  date. 
It  would  have  been  no  surprise  on  entering 
the  white  panelled  drawing-room  to  find  a 
be-powdered  and  periwigged  gentleman  in 
small  clothes  ready  to  receive  one  with  that 
courteous  and  benign  dignity  which  we 
inevitably  associate  with  the  original 
designers  and  builders  of  these  gracious  old 
houses.  Indeed  during  the  short  time  of 
my  stay  in  this  house  I  was  never  able  to 
divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  sooner  or 
later  in  drawing-room  or  library,  or  upon 
the  stair-landing  perhaps,  where  that  so 
excellent  imitation  of  the  grandfather  clock 
was  placed,  I  should  encounter  the  real 
owner  and  proprietor  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  as  if  the  house  were  still  inhabited 
by  those  whose  needs  and  ideals  it  was 
designed  to  meet,  and  vague  whisperings 
filled  the  corners  of  the  drawing-room  and 
the  chintz-draped  bed  chambers  at  night. 
I  was  convinced  moreover  that  the  present 
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owners  and  residents  of  the  place  had  the 
same  feeling  in  regard  to  it  as  I  had.  They 
were  always  more  or  less  self-conscious  and 
ill  at  ease  in  the  white  panelled  drawing 
room,  as  if  they  were  well  aware  that  they 
did  not  belong,  and  were  only  in  residence 
temporarily,  and,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance. 
Indeed  in  the  truer  sense  this  was  actually 
the  case,  for  the  house  did  not  in  any  way 
reflect  their  character,  nor  was  it  an  out- 
growth of  their  ideals  and  their  manner  of 
life  in  this  twentieth  century  of  ours.  Not 
that  my  friends  were  inferior  either  in 
character  or  in  intelligence  to  the  fine  old 
gentlemen  who  built  these  splendid  Colonial 
houses.  They  were  different,  that  was  all. 
They  might  easily  have  found  themselves 
quite  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  Roman  Villa 
or  a  Chinese  Pagoda. 

Now  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  the  true  relation  of 
art  to  life.  Should  the  art  of  a  people  be 
the  free  and  untrammelled  expression  of 
that  peoples'  ideals  of  beauty  (whatever 
they  might  chance  to  be),  or  should  this 
expression  be  subject  to  the  arbitrage,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  the  correction  of  experts 
who  are  conversant  with  the  art  of  all  the 
ages,  and  who  it  would  appear  might  thus 
quite  reasonably  be  accepted  as  judges  and 
censors  of  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  the  permanent 
expressions  of  their  nation's  art. 

To  this  I  think  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  Great  art  always  has  been  and 
it  must  always  continue  to  be  the  sincere 
and  intimate  expression  of  the  people  or  the 
individual  to  whom  it  owes  its  birth.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  subject  to  rule-of- 
thumb  its  end  is  in  sight.  It  begins  fatally 
to  ossify  and  deteriorate,  and  the  professor 
of  art  and  the  doctrinaire  might  not  inaptly 
be  described  as  its  funeral  directors. 

It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  architects  in  pre- 
Revolutionary  America  that  we  owe  our 
own  Colonial  architecture,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  remains  the  finest  expression  of 
domestic  architecture  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Our  Colonial  was  born  of  the 
collaboration  of  a  class  of  highly  educated 
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gentleman  with  a  class  of  highly-trained 
master  builders,  a  class  such  as  the  world 
of  today  knows  not.  These  men  were  not 
only  master-builders,  but  they  were  master- 
mechanics  and  wood  workers  who  did  not 
quail  before  the  most  complicated  piece  of 
carving  which  was  demanded  by  some  of 
the  intricate  mantels  and  mouldings  of  the 
old  Virginia  mansions.  The  plans  were 
almost  invariably  furnished  by  the  gentle- 
man-proprietors. 

Thomas  Jefferson  has  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  building  of  Monticello, which 
remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  of  its  own  or  of 
any  other  epoch.  A  work  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
gentleman's  library  of  that  day,  and  they 
obtained  their  effects  in  part  by  the  happy 
application  of  classic  ornament  to  very 
simple  squares  and  parallelograms,  for  the 
Colonial  houses  are  always  very  simple, 
almost  austere  in  their  main  lines.  But  the 
beauty  and  distinction  of  so  many  of  these 
old  houses  was  mainly  due  to  the  almost 
perfect  spacing  of  doors  and  windows,  to 
an  innate  sense  of  order  and  proportion 
which  wa^  a  dominating  characteristic  of 
the  race  and  of  the  time,  and  which  is 
expressed  as  clearly  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  in  the  work  of  the 
old  Colonial  builders. 

In  a  like  way  we  can  point  to  the  Tudor 
and  the  Queen  Anne  style,  of  England,  to 
the  Renaissance  style  in  Italy  and  to  the 
Chateau  architecture  of  France  as  examples 
of  individuality  in  domestic  architecture 
for  these  varying  styles  were  in  each  ca^e  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  the  ideals  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  own  race  and  time. 

Now  what  is  there  in  the  line  of  archi- 
tecture in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
time  to  which  we  can  point  as  distinctively 
American — as  deriving  from  our  own  needs 
and  ideals  and  characteristics  as  a  people? 
Unquestionably  the  one  thing  which  will 
answer  all  these  requirements  is  the  sky- 
scraper of  New  York  City — often  as 
splendid  and  grandiose  a  structure  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen — meeting  new  and 
unique  requirements  in  a  logical  way,  and 
for  that  very  reason  achieving  a  new 
distinction  in  form  which  was  never  before 
imagined  or  dreamed  of.     As  a  painter  I 


never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  unexpected 
beauty  of  some  of  these  fairy-like  structures, 
towering  skyward  with  an  airy  grace  and 
lightness  that  is  bewilderingly  lovely.  But 
in  the  line  of  purely  domestic  architecture 
we  have  been  less  fortunate,  for  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  suburban  bungalow 
we  have  to  our  credit  almost  nothing  which 
is  original  and  new,  or  which  responds  to 
the  new  conditions  of  life  which  at  present 
obtain. 

It  is  perhaps  just  because  we  are  passing 
through  a  transition  stage,  a  time  of  social 
flux  and  experiment  that  no  domestic 
architecture  which  has  a  definite  meaning 
has  come  to  us.  Just  as  in  the  city  we 
continue  to  vibrate  between  the  single 
residence  and  the  bee-hive  apartment 
house,  so  life  in  the  suburb  has  established 
no  definite  tenure  and  therefore  makes  no 
definite  demands  upon  the  house-builder. 
But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  certain, 
if  a  new  style  of  domestic  architecture 
should  ever  come  to  us  here  in  America  it 
will  come  in  response  to  some  strong  and 
compelling  call  which  cannot  be  denied, 
and  it  will  be  impressed  with  a  personality 
and  a  character  which  will  be  the  direct 
expression  of  the  need  which  called  it  forth. 
It  will  be  as  modem  as  is  the  steel-mUl 
and  the  aeroplane. 

In  the  cities  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  exigencies  of  restricted  space  may 
more  and  more  force  our  people  to  accept 
the  phalanstery  idea — the  close  quarters  of 
the  community  or  apartment  house;  but 
the  family  ideal,  which  is  the  fundamental 
underlying  basis  of  all  human  society,  will 
ever  continue  to  demand  individual  family 
homes  in  the  country  districts  or  wherever 
the  space  will  allow  it.  I  think  therefore 
that  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  coming  of  a  new  American  style  of 
home  architecture  in  the  not  far  distant 
future — a  style  which  will  reflect  the 
American  character  of  our  own  day  as 
truly  as  did  Colonial  style  reflect  that  of  our 
forefathers.  But  it  is,  I  think,  so  evident 
as  not  to  call  for  insistence,  that  this  new 
style  can  never  come  until  we  cease  to 
servilely  copy  the  styles  of  our  predecessors. 
I  would,  therefore,  plead  for  a  certain 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
our  American  home  builders,  a  refusal  in 
future    to    accept    without    question    the 
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borrowed  plans  of  the  commercial  architect 
and  an  insistence  upon  the  carrying  out 
of  their  own  individual  ideas  with  the  help 
of  expert  builders  and  mechanics.  If  it  is 
urged  that  this  suggestion  is  little  less  than 
iconoclastic,  that  it  would  in  all  probability 


lead  to  a  sort  of  architectural  anarchy,  I 
would  reply  "so  be  it",  better  that  than 
the  hopdess  and  anesthetizing  unending 
copy  of  the  past.  Besides  has  not  every 
great  reform  been  preceded  by  a  short 
period  of  anarchy? 


SHEFFIELD— A  WORLD  CITY 

BY  W.  S.  PURCHON,  M.A. 
Lecturer  in  Architecture  at  the  University  of  Sheffield 


ARTHUR  STEELE  left  Sheffield  with 
JTm,  a  number  of  other  young  men  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1914.  After  the  War 
he  visited  England  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
decided  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  farmer  in  a 
somewhat  remote  part  of  Canada.  Here 
he  settled  down,  seeing  little  or  nothing  of 
city  life,  until  the  summer  of  1950,  when  a 
letter  from  an  old  Sheffield  friend  makes 
him  long  for  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
to  which,  being  now  of  independent  means, 
he  at  once  returns. 

The  journey  over  at  last,  the  train  draws 
up  at  a  platform  in  a  railway  station  which 
reminds  him  of  some  he  has  seen  in  passing 
through  America,  a  station  which  startles 
him  almost  as  much  as  the  groups  of  people 
of  various  nationalities  he  sees  about  him. 

Leaving  the  station  with  his  friend,  he 
walks  down  a  broad  road  and  notes  with 
interest  the  fine  business  premises  on  each 
side,  and  straight  ahead  the  Town  Hall, 
which,  he  discovers  a  little  later,  is  grouped 
with  other  public  buildings  of  a  similar 
character,  bounding  an  open  space  of  some 
considerable  dimensions,  and  containing 
in  its  centre  a  restful  formal  garden.  From 
this  space  several  brodd  roads  branch  out, 
and  going  a  short  distance  down  three  or 
four  of  them  he  finds  in  each  case  a  some- 
what similar  open  space.  The  first  he 
investigates  is  the  main  shopping  center. 


containing,  he  thinks,  a  somewhat  excessive 
proportion  of  bookshops,  and  the  book- 
shops themselves  exhibiting  a  remarkable 
number  of  books  whose  titles,  being  in 
foreign  tongues,  he  is  unable  to  read.  The 
second  road  brings  the  two  friends  to  the 
central  educational  establishments,  again 
grouped  around  a  great  open  space.  The 
Public  Library  draws  from  Steele  the  com- 
ment, "We  hadn't  these  advantages  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

Outside  the  Art  Gallery  a  neatly  lettered 
sign  draws  attention  to  a  Loan  Collection 
of  Modern  French  Sculpture.  Great  hotds 
and  restaurants,  many  of  them  bearing 
strangely  foreign  signs,  greet  his  eye 
presently,  but  the  climax  comes  when  he 
reaches  what  seems  to  him  a  superior  form 
of  Leicester  Square. 

One  of  the  theatres  announces  a  Russian 
opera  which  his  friend  assures  him  has  just 
taken  Sheffield  by  storm.  "They  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  it  in  London  first,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days,  but  it  didn't 
pay.*'  At  this,  Steele  asks  to  be  taken  to 
the  East  End  of  the  City,  hoping  that  there 
he  will  feel  more  at  home,  but  he  finds 
that  the  East  has  changed  no  less  strikingly 
than  the  center.  The  little  houses  and 
shops  have  all  gone,  and  most  of  the  streets 
and  roads,  have  disappeared.  In  their 
place  he  finds  works — nothing  but  works — 


*Thia  article  was  originaUv  printed  in  The  Sheffield  Daily  TeUgram  of  September  5,  1915,  with  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  imagination  of  ^effield  citizens  in  the  direction  of  town  planning.  ^  It  was  printed  for  a  second 
time  in  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architecii  in  the  hope  that  "it  might  induce  others  to  take  ap 
the  work  of  interesting  the  general  public  in  the  art  of  architecture  and  town  planning."  ^  It  is  reprinted  ben 
because  of  its  intrinsic  interest  and  as  evidencing  the  courageous  outlook  of  our  fellow  workers  in  England,  a  eoiuace 
which  has  given  them  the  ability  to  look  beyond  the  present.  While  not  intended  as  "a  serious  opntributioa  to 
the  literature  on  tow^n  planning,"  it  will  be  found  suggestive  in  several  ways,  most  of  all  perhaps  by  pointing  out  the 
wisdom  of  not  postponing  work  of  this  and  similar  unds  until  the  war  is  over. — ^The  EiDTTOR. 
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and  even  the  works  are  vastly  different 
from  those  he  remembered.  In  the  old 
days  he  had  been  employed  by  one  of 
Sheffield's  great  steel  firms,  and  his  friend, 
who  had  worked  with  him  and  is  now  a 
manager,  shows  him  round  the  new  place, 
drawing  attention,  with  some  little  pride, 
to  the  stately  block  of  offices,  the  great 
canteens,  the  perfectly  equipped  ambulance 
rooms,  the  lavatory  block  containing  wash- 
ing sprays,  slipper  and  shower  baths,  and 
the  rooms  in  which  the  workers  leave  their 
working  clothes  before  bathing  and  chang- 
ing into  their  outer  garments.  The  order- 
liness of  the  works  came  as  a  complete 
surprise — nothing  seemed  haphazard,  all 
the  parts  seemed  to  fit  harmoniously 
together  to  form  a  complete  whole.  And  in 
the  waiting-rooms  and  lobbies,  more 
foreigners.  Oriental  and  Occidental. 

Leaving  the  works,  a  swift,  silent  motor- 
'bus  takes  them  out  to  a  charming  garden 
suburb — ^the  real  thing,  not  a  collection  of 
traveller's  samples.  His  friend  explains 
to  Steele  that  there  are  several  of  these 
suburbs,  each  with  its  own  shopping  center, 
its  schools,  its  churches,  library,  swimming- 
bath,  recreation  rooms,  and  playing  fields. 

**  But  how  did  Sheffield  manage  to  change 
like  this  inside  twenty-five  years?"  Steele 
asks  his  friend  as  they  walk  on  the  moors 
during  the  evening. 

"Well,"  says  the  friend,  "it  was  some- 
thing like  this.  As  the  war  was  drawing 
to  a  close  Sheffield  realized  that  great 
expansion  and  great  changes  were  inevi- 
table, and  after  a  lot  of  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  lay  down  a  complete  plan  of  the 
Sheffield  of  the  future.  There  was  a  sort 
of  prize  competition  for  the  best  plan,  and 
when  this  was  finally  approved  by  a  com- 
mittee of  experts,  we  stuck  to  it,  and  every 
time  new  buildings  were  put  up  or  new 
roads  made  they  had  to  fit  in  with  the  plan. 
It  was  all  a  bit  scrappy  for  a  few  years,  but 
the  foreign  trade  of  Sheffield  was  developing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  (thanks  largely  to 
another  committee  of  experts),  and  it  was 
surprising  how  rapidly  the  gaps  filled  up 
and  the  scheme  developed.  We  had  learnt 
to  scrap  out-of-date  machinery  years  before, 
and  we  started  to  scrap  out-of-date,  ineffi- 
cient roads  and  buildings. 

"Of  course,  they  gave  the  East  End  up 
to  the  works,  and  put  on  services  of  motor- 


'buses  to  these  new  suburbs,  besides  the 
inner  and  outer  circle  services.  Canteens 
had  been  started  during  the  war  at  several 
of  the  works,  and  as  the  workers  began 
to  live  further  away  more  canteens  had 
to  be  built;  and  then  came  the  cloak-rooms 
and  the  shower-baths  and  all  the  rest  of  it 

"Everybody  got  hold  of  the  idea  of  'The 
Sheffield  of  the  Future,'  as  we  used  to  say 
and  we  gradually  found  that  the  new  ideas, 
which  for  long  we  had  looked  upon  as  vain 
dreams,  were  not  only  more  pleasant  than 
the  old,  but  they  actually  paid.  Why,  for 
one  thing,  only  a  small  one  perhaps,  half 
of  Yorkshire  and  most  of  Derbyshire  and 
Lincolnshire  come  to  Sheffield  to  shop 
instead  of  going  to  London." 

"All  the  worst  parts  of  the  city  got 
pulled  down  first,  of  course,  and  soon  there 
wasn't  a  back-to-back  house  left.  Sheffield 
became  a  lot  healthier,  the  amount  of 
sickness  among  the  workers  fell  rapidly, 
and  the  children  one  saw  about  began  to 
look  sounder  and  stronger." 

"Yes,"  said  Steele,  "I  think  I  can  quite 
see  all  that,  but  what  about  the  smoke? 
It  used  to  be  pretty  bad,  and  there  doesn't 
seem  to  be  any  worth  mentioning  now." 

"Oh,  amoke,  yes;  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  about  that.  A  young  fellow 
at  the  University  it  was  who  took  that  up. 
We  used  to  say  we  couldn't  make  steel 
without  smoke,  but  he  said  he  could  make 
better  steel  without  than  we  could  with,  and 
we  let  him  try.  That  was  about  1920, 
when  we  were  just  getting  into  the  habit  of 
trying  new  things.  The  Government 
granted  £10,000  for  his  experiments,  and 
they  would  have  been  cheap  at  ten  times 
that.  I  remember  I  had  a  bet  on  it.  I  bet 
he  couldn't  do  it,  and  I  lost  a  fiver.  That 
helped  to  get  me  into  the  new  way  of  think- 
ing. We  used  to  say,  *What  was  good 
enough  for  my  father  is  good  enough  for 
me,'  and  we  altered  that  to  '  What  was  good 
enough  for  my  father  won't  be  good  enough 
for  my  son.'" 

"Did  all  the  big  cities  do  the  same  as 
Sheffield?" 

"No,  most  of  them  said,  'Let's  wait  and 
see  what  things  are  like  after  the  war'; 
they  got  left  behind  badly.  Luckily  we 
said  'The  committees  won't  cost  much, 
and  the  schemes  won't  cost  much,  and  if 
the  boom  comes  we  shall  be  ready  for  it.*" 


OLGA  DE  BOZNANSKA 

BY  AMELIA  DOROTHY  DEFRIES 


TWO  women  loom  above  all  the  others 
in  Paris  as  portrait  painters.  One 
is  an  English  woman,  Beatrice  Howe,  and 
the  other  a  Pole,  01  ga  de  Boznanska.  Miss 
Boznanska*s  work  is  full  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  her  race  and  perhaps  of  all  her 
pictures,  I  like  best  the  portrait  of  Mile,  de 
Papara.  It  is  a  magnificent  achievement. 
The  character  of  the  sitter  being  most 
sensitively  expressed,  with  a  hidden 
strength,  a  reserve  force  which  is  in  all  her 
work.  The  hands  are  for  Miss  Boznanska 
quite  as  important  as  the  face,  and  in  the 
pose  of  these  hands,  as  well  as  the  move- 
ment suggested  in  the  flesh-painting  she 
has  shown  herself  to  be  on  a  level  with  any 
modern  master  of  portraiture.  The  color 
of  the  flesh  is  the  peculiar,  transparent 
cream  of  her  race,  and  the  way  the  artist 
has  handled  the  blacks  could  not  be  ex- 
celled. The  modelling  of  bone  and  the 
structure  of  the  figure  shows  a  power  of 
observation  and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
rare  among  women  who  too  often  do  not 
get  down  to  the  very  skeleton  in  the  way 
this  artist  does.  Her  painting  seems  al- 
most sculptural  in  the  way  it  is  built  up, 
and  not  painted  on  to  the  canvas.  It  is 
often,  and  wrongly,  said  that  the  Im- 
pressionists did  not  study,  and  were  not 
accurate  in  detail.  Here  is  a  living  example 
to  the  contrary.  But  Miss  Boznanska 
is  not  interested  in  small  detail;  what 
interests  her  is,  first  and  last  and  all  the 
time  the  character  of  her  sitter.  To  get 
this  she  knows  that  it  is  essential  to  get 
the  drawing  of  the  form  and  the  features 
absolutely  true;  and  she  knows  too  that 
the  composition  of  a  portrait  should  hang 
upon  the  pose  of  the  model.  In  the  picture 
of  this  hunchback  there  is  a  whole  life's 
story  in  the  position  she  has  taken,  as  well 
as  in  the  intellectual,  resigned,  reserved, 
determined  and  strong  expression  in  face 
and  hands.  The  sorrow  and  the  sweetness 
in  the  mouth  and  the  understanding  in  the 
eyes  as  well  as  the  raised  eyebrows,  clearly 
give  you  the  clue  to  a  woman  whose  life 
has  been  a  martyrdom,  yet  who  has  never 
flinched  nor  complained.  One  knows  in- 
stinctively  that  she  is   a  student  and  a 
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follower  of  the  Bible;  perhaps  also  of 
Tolstoi.  To  most  people  a  plain  woman, 
to  this  artist  she  has  seemed  a  beautiful 
one.  Looking  at  the  picture  you  can  al~ 
most  know  how  she  would  act  upon  any 
given  occasion,  or  in  any  emergency.  You 
know  her  voice  is  low  and  gentle;  in  fact 
you  can  write  a  novel  about  her  at  your 
leisure. 

This  is  portraiture,  nothing  less  is. 
Notice  the  effortless  position  of  the  figure 
upon  the  canvas;  no  attempt  at  originality, 
yet  is  not  the  whole  original.'  Is  there  any 
other  portrait  exactly  like  this?  No. 
Because  if  you  are  as  excellent  an  artist  as 
this  Pole,  whoever  you  paint,  your  picture 
will  be  original  for  the  simple  reason  that 
no  two  people  are  alike.  But  not  every 
good  painter  has  this  woman's  genius  for 
delineating  character.  She  told  me,  quite 
simply,  that  she  merely  tries  to  record  what 
she  sees.  She  has  no  other  aim  in  her 
work. 

Here  is  her  record  of  Emil  Verhaeran, 
the  great  Flemish  poet,  the  author  of 
**ViIIes  Tentaculaires "  and  "Campagnes 
Hallucinaires,"  whom  Geddes  calls  the 
greatest  living  poet.  Look  at  the  hands  in 
this  picture.  They  express  the  whole 
man.  Evidently  he  talks  with  his  hands 
and  gesticulates  when  he  gets  enthusiastic 
over  anything.  The  calm  of  a  philosopher 
is  in  his  face  and  eyes,  on  his  thoughtful 
brow;  a  gentle  student,  you  would  say, 
until  you  see  his  hands.  All  the  emotion  of 
his  race  and  of  his  personality  will  come 
out  there,  for  only  his  hands  have  been 
allowed  free  play.  For  the  rest,  he  has 
subdued  himself  to  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
A  distinguished  poet,  and  a  great  portrait. 

No  less  excellent  psychologically  and 
artistically  is  the  likeness  of  the  Librarian 
of  the  Cracow  National  Library. 

Miss  Boznanska  is  no  longer  young  and 
she  looks  as  if  she  has  come  through  a  long 
period  of  great  poverty.  Whatever  she 
earns  now  she  makes  no  display,  spends 
little  upon  herself,  but  in  Paris  the  story 
of  her  goodness  to  other  artists  is  on  every 
lip.  Like  Miss  Howe,  she  is  represented 
in  the  Luxembourg  and  in  other  Pubh'c 
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Galleriea.  She  told  me,  "  I  try  to  put  down 
what  I  see,  as  simply  and  as  truly  as 
possible."  That  is  her  creed.  That  is 
what  she  teaches  her  students  at  the  atelier 
on    Rue    de    la    Grand    Chami^re    where 


her  name  heads  the  list  of  professors.  She 
adores  Rembrandt's  Aesop  and  her  work 
is  certainly  based  upon  a  deep  study  of  this 
master,  but  her  style  is  that  of  Paris  after 
1880.     Her  coloring  is  curious  and  quite 
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her  own.  It  is  strong,  but  not  pure.  She 
seems  never  to  see  colors  separately,  but 
always  as  if  each  one  contained  in  itself 
something  of  the  others.  She  loses  the 
distinctness  of  outline  purposely.     A  lesser 


artist  would  simply  arrive  at  confusion  by 
this  method,  but  she  seems  to  see  the  worid 
as  a  confusion,  out  of  which  certain  char- 
acters emerge.  Witt  each  of  her  portraiti 
you  feel;  she  has  overcome  the  worid> 
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EveryoDe  says  of  her;  "C'est  v 


mj/fterieute,"  and  that  is  how  I  would  like      separate, 


As  I  have  said  she  does  not  see  things  as 


from    another.     She 


you  to  think  of  her.     She  has  certainly  seen  "  fusion  "  of  qualities,  and  for  her  I  am  sure 

deeply  into  life  and  suffered  much.     You  that  the  scent  of  flowers  and  the  touching 

will  meet  the  worst  woman  in  Paris  in  her  of  them,   is   what   matters.     Patterns,  as 

studio,    and    the    most    fashionable — the  such,  do  not  interest  her.     All  the  time  it  is 

directors  of  the  Luxembourg;  poets  and  the  emanations  from  sources  that  are  not 
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picture  dealers  for  whose  benefit  she  draws 
attention  from  her  own  work  to  the  can- 
vases of  her  latest  protege  who  is  probably 
sharing  her  studio,  free  of  charge.  Talent, 
she  adores.     "L'Art  .  .  .  c'ettlatie." 

She  works  more  by  intuition  than  by 
reason,  I  should  say;  but  she  has  much 
knowledge  of  her  craft.  Her  flower  paint- 
ings are  peculiar  for  they  give  you  more  of 
the  essence,  the  scent,  the  feel ,  of  the  flower, 
than  its  actual  shape. 


visible  that  she  is  getting  at;  the  essence 
of  a  person  or  a  plant.  And  this,  she 
thinks,  i.s  only  to  be  achieved  in  painting 
by  studying  the  outward  appearance  and 
structure  of  the  body  of  the  plant  or  person. 
The  sadness  which  runs  through  every- 
thing she  does  is  the  unconscious  expression 
she  gives  to  the  sufferings  of  her  country 
and  her  race.  Miss  Boznanska's  work  baa 
been  repeatedly  shown  in  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. 
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PLEASURE  IN  ART 

In  a  paper  on  **  The  Art  Museum  and  the 
Public"  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  in  New 
York  last  May,  and  subsequently  published 
in  the  secondary  pages  of  The  International 
StudiOf  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Renssalaer  made 
many  excellent  as  well  as  interesting  sug- 
gestions among  which  are  the  following : 

**It  is  common  sense  to  have  many  seats 
and  comfortable  ones.  It  is  as  exhaust- 
ing to  be  a  *  standee'  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  gallery  as  in  an  opera  house.  To  look 
and  look  again  does  not  mean  a  succession 
of  hasty  glances  but  periods  of  restful  con- 
templation such  as  most  of  our  Museums 
provide  for  in  very  few  of  their  rooms. 
How  often,  even  in  the  Metropolitan,  so 
hospitable  in  other  ways,  do  we  think  with 
longing  of  the  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas 
and  ottomans  in  some  of  the  great  European 
galleries  and  in  the  rooms  of  our  own  art 
dealers!  The  dealers  know  their  business. 
They  know  that  they  must  not  only  permit 
us  to  see  but  tempt  us  to  look,  and  to  look 
long,  and  to  come  again.  But  one  cold 
winter  day  when  I  had  to  spend  hours  in 
the  well- warmed  galleries  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  wearing  perforce  a  heavy  fur 
coat,  so  encumbered  by  a  muff  and  a  bag 
that  I  could  not  use  my  notebook,  and  for 
miles  (so  I  felt)  in  some  directions  finding 
rest  only  for  the  sole  of  my  foot — that  day 
I  saw  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  people 
do  not  form  the  Museum  habit. 


"Comfortable  seats,  we  may  be  told,  espec- 
ially if  they  place  us  at  good  points  of 
view,  take  up  too  much  space  in  a  Museum, 
and  they  might  attract  people  who  merely 
want  to  rest  and  lounge,  not  to  look.  But 
if  the  contents  of  the  galleries  are  to  be 
appreciated,  to  be  enjoyed,  the  space 
should  be  given,  and  the  cost  should  be 
borne  even  if  it  means  a  few  works  of  art 
the  less.  If  there  is  any  risk  of  attracting 
idle  wanderers  we  may  well  remember 
what  M.  Jusserand  recently  wrote  of  the 
way  in  which  even  the  most  famous  lecture- 
rooms  in  the  universities  of  France  are  open 
to  all  comers:  *The  man  in  the  street  may 
come  in  if  chooses,  just  to  warm  himself 
in  winter  or  to  avoid  a  shower  in  summer. 
Let  him;  perhaps  he  will  listen  too.' 

"  Reallv,  the  trouble  in  most  of  our  Amer- 
ican  cities  is  that  the  people  do  not  feel 
enough  at  home  in  their  palaces  of  art. 
They  enter  them  too  much  as  though  they 
were  the  palaces  of  kings,  condescendingly 
opened  for  their  timid  inspection.  Many 
are  awed  by  the  space,  the  silence,  and  what 
seems  to  them  the  grandeur  of  their  un- 
accustomed surroundings.  They  do  not 
need  to  be  discouraged  from  staying  too 
long.  They  need  to  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  very  welcome,  that  the  place  exists 
for  them.  Many  other  people  even  amon^ 
the  professedly  cultivated — the  vogue  of 
loan  collections  makes  it  plain — visit  gal- 
leries of  art  as  a  certain  kind  of  woman  goes 
about  among  the  shops,  *just  to  see  what 
they  have  got,'  and  having  supierficially 
seen  this,  do  not  come  again  until  the  stock 
has  been  replenished  with  novelties.  But 
in  some  of  our  public  galleries  it  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  management  that  visitors 
do  not  more  often  buy  with  periods  of 
quiet  contemplation,  and  take  away  in 
their  memories  as  their  own  possession 
forever,  the  treasures  of  beauty  that  are 
displayed  before  them."   .     .     . 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  can 
the  Museum  expect  to  do  for  the  people 
at  large,"  she  said: 

"It  may  hope  to  give  some  of  them  a 
love  of  art,  of  beauty,  that  will  be  a  peren- 
nial fount  of  refreshment  and  true  pleasure. 
And  it  may  hope  to  prove  to  many  that 
material  things  are  not  all  in  all ;  to  widen 
their  horizon  and  temper  their  devotion 
to  the  cult  of  'practical  efficiency'  by  dem- 
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onstrating  that  there  are  matters  of  genuine 
interest  apart  from  the  bread-earning 
routine  and  the  money-grasping  adventure; 
and  to  improve  their  taste  so  that  they  may 
wish  for  decency,  order,  and  beauty  in  the 
conduct  and  the  surroundings  of  their 
daily  lives.  If  it  is  to  do  this  in  any  wide- 
spread way,  if,  in  Emerson's  words,  it  is 
so  to  'open  the  sense  of  beauty'  that 
Vulgar  manners,  tricks,  bad  eating,  yelps, 
and  all  the  miscreations  of  ugliness  will 
become  intolerable,'  it  must  strive  for  one 
main  result  which  will  be  at  the  same  time 
the  root  of  further  progress.  It  must  con- 
vince the  people  that  art,  that  beauty,  is 
not  a  mere  ornament  of  existence  but  a 
prime  necessity  of  the  eye  and  the  soul, 
and  that  it  need  not  be  the  personal  pos- 
session of  a  few,  of  the  rich  and  leisured 
only,  but  may  be  and  should  be,  a  general 
possession,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of 
the  communitv."       .     .     . 

Concluding  she  added :  "Finally,  let  us  be 
serious  about  all  these  matters  but  not  too 
serious.  Art,  after  all,  is  for  the  pleasuring 
of  man's  eye.  It  must  begin  with  this  if 
it  is  to  do  more  by  touching  his  imagina- 
tion, by  cultivating  that  thing  called 
taste  which  has  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its 
physical  side;  and  if  it  stops  with  the 
beginning,  even  so  there  is  something 
gained.  There  is  a  great  deal  gained  in  the 
case  of  the  many  who,  under  our  condi- 
tions of  life,  are  almost  wholly  disin- 
herited of  harmless  forms  of  enjoyment.    .  . 

"So  different  are  our  conditions  from 
those  of  the  great  productive  ages  of  art 
that  we  forget  how  large  a  part  beauty  then 
played  in  the  life  of  the  commonalty.  We 
forget,  for  instance,  how  the  beautiful  or 
at  least  the  picturesque  prevailed  in  the 
streets  of  medieval  cities.  We  forget  how 
entirely  at  home  the  people  were  in  the 
churches  which,  in  their  furnishings  if 
not  in  their  fabric,  were  even  more  beauti- 
ful, much  more  beautiful,  then  than  now. 
We  forget  that  the  great  French  cathedrals 
were  municipal  halls  as  well,  the  common 
meeting  places  of  the  people,  and  that  in  the 
nave  of  Old  St.  Paul's  the  Londoners  did 
their  trading  and  promenading,  their 
servant  hunting,  even  their  gambling  and 
flirting.  And  we  forget  the  miracle-plays 
in  the  streets,  the  frequent  military,  civic, 
and  ecclesiastical  pageants,   the  gay  and 


diversified  costumes  of  the  people  them- 
selves. In  dirt  and  squalor,  in  confusion 
and  danger  they  often  lived,  and  often 
under  oppressive  heels  of  power.  But  also, 
the  poorest  among  them,  they  lived  amid 
beauty,  amid  beauty  that  they  themselves 
produced,  beauty  that  they  owned.  Who 
shall  say  in  how  far  it  compensated  them 
for  whatever  else  they  lacked.^ 

"Today  we  offer  our  urban  populations 
one  beautiful  and  beneficent  thing  that 
medieval  people  did  not  have,  the  public 
park.  But  apart  from  this,  what?  Little 
excepting  the  Museum  of  Art.  If  they  find 
pleasure  there,  even  unaccompanied  by 
such  profit  as  we  hope  that  many  of  them 
will  also  reap,  surely  the  benefit  will  react 
upon  us  all ;  for  to  be  starved  for  pleasure 
is  as  bad  for  a  man  as  to  be  starved  for  bread 
and  is  even  more  provocative  of  evil  thoughts 
and  deeds." 


WILLIAM  MACBETH 

William  Macbeth,  who  died  in  New 
York  on  Friday  August  10th,  was  widely 
known  as  an  art  dealer,  a  man  of  excellent 
critical  judgment  and  of  highest  individual 
integrity.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Mac- 
beth had  dealt  exclusively  in  American 
paintings  and  had  done  much  to  advance 
the  appreciation  of  American  art  among 
collectors.  His  uprightness  of  character, 
his  kindliness  of  disposition  and  his  genuine 
love  of  art  made  him  highly  esteemed 
and  his  death  sincerely  mourned. 


THE   HOUDON   WASHINGTON 
AN  OPEN  LETTER 

Washington,  D.  C. 
To  THE  Editor, 

The  American  Magazine  of  Art: 
I  note  that  the  Committee  on  the  Cen- 
tenary of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  has  in  contemplation 
the  erection  in  London  of  a  bronze  replica 
of  Houdon's  marble  statue  of  George 
Washington. 

A  short  time  ago  while  in  Richmond  I 
made  a  careful  study  of  Houdon's  Wash- 
ington, which  confirmed  my  earlier  opinion 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  reproduce  this  work 
of  Art  in  either  bronze  or  plaster,  as  in 
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these  materials  the  sculpture  seems  to  lose 
in  dignity  and  fitness.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand this  deterioration  when  we  remember 
that  the  sculptor  made  his  studies  and 
models  for  reproduction  in  marble.  I  fed 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  continue 
making  these  replicas  in  bronze,  and  that 
all  replicas  should  be  in  marble. 

I  hope  very  much  that  others  will  join 
with  me  in  urging  the  Committee  to  take 
this  into  consideration  before  having  this 
statue  reproduced. 

Glenn  Brown. 


NOTES 

The     Northwestern     Uni- 

CITY  PLANNING  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^    ^y^^   ^j^y    ^f 

IN  ILLINOIS  Evanston,  has  accepted  its 
first  city  plan  from  an  unofficial  committee 
of  architects  in  residence.  It  is  consider- 
ing redistricting  and  zoning  the  city  to 
regulate  business  and  residential  sections, 
and  is  proposing  measures  for  scientific 
planting  and  the  culture  of  its  beautiful 
avenues  of  trees.  An  interesting  protective 
measure  is  the  turning  aside  of  commercial 
traffic  which  originates  in  Chicago  at  the 
south  and  passes  through  Evanston.  Either 
a  highway  west  of  Evanston  or  the  new 
Military  Road  from  Great  Lakes  and  Fort 
Sheridan  must  accept  the  heavily  loaded 
trucks  which  have  enjoyed  treading  the 
streets  of  the  beautiful  coUege  city.  In 
the  new  plan,  Evanston  will  have  a  civic 
center,  attractive  improvements  near  its 
station  to  advertise  the  town,  an  enlarged 
park  system,  a  lake  front  scheme  of  pleasure 
grounds  and  an  island  park  in  Lake 
Michigan. 

Ci\'ic  organizations  are  being  lined  up 
to  support  a  "Zoning  Bill"  before  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  which  when  passed, 
will  protect  the  aesthetics  of  city  building 
in  the  state.  The  bill  is  such  as  has  been 
tried  out  with  success  abroad.  The  lack 
of  a  "zoning  law"  is  shown  by  the  invasion 
of  residential  sections  by  storage  ware- 
houses, cheap  and  inappropriate  structures 
and  even  manufacturing  plants  which 
nullify  the  efforts  of  high  class  residences, 
churches  and  handsome  school  or  library 
buildings  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 


No  park  front  or  boulevard  is  safe.  And 
not  least  is  the  fact  that  unprincipled  real 
estate  operators  take  advantage  of  the 
lack  of  a  "zoning  law"  in  Chicago  to 
invade  choice  districts  with  undesirable 
building  schemes  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  bought  off.  Reputable  property 
owners  with  the  good  of  the  city  at  heart, 
have  been  called  upon  to  pay  fabulous  sums 
in  the  aggregate,  to  these  blackmailers. 
Every  city  in  the  spirit  of  artistic  planning 
should  have  its  "Zoning  Bill"  to  keep 
factories,  storage  warehouses,  and  business 
in  proper  bounds  and  to  protect  homes  and 
the  beauty  spots  w^ithin  its  limits. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  at 

ART  AT  THE   Springfield,    lU.,    for    the 

ILLINOIS       ^^^   ^.^^^   ^^   i^    history 

STATE  FAIR     ^j^  y^^j.  y^^^  ^^  adequate 

exhibition  of  the  works  of  artists  of  the 
state.  It  was  held  September  7th  to  15th 
in  the  art  hall  in  the  Exposition  building 
and  its  success  was  largely  due  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  Springfield  Art  Association 
of  which  Mrs.  Howard  T.  WiUson  of 
Virden,  111.,  is  the  president.  There  were 
paintings,  sculpture,  etchings,  examples  of 
keramic  art,  photography,  handicrafts 
and  industrial  art  by  artists  of  Illinois. 
The  arrangement  was  tasteful  and  the 
attendance  gratifying  and  unusually  large 
owing  to  the  special  features. 

Mr.  Dudley  Crafts  Watson,  Director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Society  of  Fine  Arts  con- 
ducted gallery  tours  daily.  Twice  every 
day,  he  gave  a  chalk  talk  or  painted  a 
picture  from  a  model  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  composition.  Many  who  had 
never  attended  an  art  lecture  before  the 
first  hearing  with  Mr.  Watson,  returned 
again  and  again. 

The  architectural  competition  for  a 
masonry  farm  building  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  cooperating  with 
the  State  Board  of  Agricidture  aroused 
great  interest.  In  making  choice  of  a 
masonry  farm  house  in  preference  to  the 
picturesque  wooden  type,  the  Illinois 
Chapter  of  Architects  stated  that  the  middle 
west  had  suffered  because  of  the  lack  of 
competent  masons  hence  the  extent  of 
wooden  houses.  While  masonry  costs  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent  more  in  the  first 
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outlay,  it  costs  less  to  keep  in  repair. 
Herrick  Hammond,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Chapter,  George  W.  Maher,  Robert  C. 
Spencer  and  Elmer  C.  Jensen  were  advisers 
to  the  jury. 

A  loan  collection  of  portraits  of  Illinois 
Statesmen  and  others  famous  in  Illinois 
history,  and  a  loan  of  contemporary 
American  paintings  from  the  Art  Institute 
with  an  exhibit  of  architectural  drawings 
by  Illinois  architects  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  display.  L.  McC. 


The  Newark  Museum  As- 

8TORIE8  OF  ^ociation  is  publishing  a 
THE  STATUES  ^^^^  ^£  educational  pam- 
phlets entitled  "Stories  of  the  Statues" 
which  describe  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the 
Museum's  collection.  The  first  was  on 
"The  Venus  of  Melos."  the  second  "The 
Lion  Hunt,"  the  third  "The  Charioteer  of 
Delphi,"  the  fourth  "The  CoUeoni." 

Because  the  Museum  Association  believes 
it  is  better  for  the  city  to  interest  the  chil- 
dren in  good  sculpture  than  it  is  to  try  to 
interest  adults  in  it;  and  because  it  finds 
it  much  easier  thus  to  interest  the  former 
than  the  latter,  all  these  stories  have  been 
written  with  the  intent  to  make  them  at- 
tractive to  the  young  people.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  interesting  and 
good  reading  for  those  of  greater  age. 
The  story  of  the  CoUeoni  is  peculiarly 
attractive  and  delightfully  told.  This 
subject  was  chosen  because  a  copy  of  the 
statue  (reproduced  in  the  preceeding 
number  of  The  American  Magazine  of 
Art),  has  lately  been  set  up  in  Newark. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  Newark 
Museum  Association  that  one  of  the  things 
it  can  do  to  give  pleasure  to  citizens  of 
Newark  and  to  make  their  lives  more 
interesting,  is  to  treat  some  of  the  best 
things  in  the  city,  like  parks,  trees,  foun- 
tains, sculptures,  buildings  and  industries, 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  its  own  collections. 
Acting  on  this  belief  it  published  this 
pamphlet  on  Newark's  most  beautiful 
work  in  sculpture. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  pamphlet 
Mr.  Dana,  the  Director,  tells  how  "The 
Lion  Hunt,"  a  cast  of  an  Assyrian  relief, 
is  now  at  the  Belmont  Avenue  School  and 
how  a  copy  in  plaster  of  "The  CoUeoni," 


small  but  full  of  the  same  fiery  energy 
which  possesses  the  original,  is  to  go  to  the 
same  school  and  be  followed  by  "The 
Charioteer"  and  others.  And  how  in 
several  of  the  Newark  schools  in  the  next 
few  months  will  be  found  other  beautiful 
and  interesting  pieces  of  sculpture,  all 
coming  from  the  collection  which  formerly 
filled  a  haU  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
Library  Building.  This  modest  sculpture 
hall  had  to  be  dismantled  to  make  room 
for  other  things,  the  Museum  being  so 
crowded  in  its  present  quarters.  To  Mr. 
Dana,  therefore,  it  seemed  that  no  better 
use  could  be  found  for  the  casts  which 
composed  it  than  to  place  them  in  the 
schools  where  the  young  people  of  the  city 
could  see  them  every  day.  This  is  in  a 
very  real  way  Museum  Extension. 


The    Twenty-Eighth  An- 
CIVIC  art       jjy^j  Report  of  the  City 

^^  Parks  Association  of  Phila- 

PHILADELPHIA   j^jpj^     ^^^^^y  j^^^    j^ 

an  interesting  document.  In  it  the  de- 
termination to  open  the  Fairmount  Park- 
way throughout  its  proposed  length  is  set 
down  as  the  most  important  individual 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia* 
under  the  conviction  that  it  is  great  avenues 
such  as  this  that  make  cities  famous. 
Architects  drawings  for  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  and  the  Central  Free  Library, 
to  be  erected  on  this  driveway,  are  repro- 
duced. One  million  five  hundred  dollars 
has  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  the 
Auditorium  and  $3,500,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  Central  Free  Library.  Curi- 
ously enough  the  names  of  the  architects 
are  not  given  in  either  instance.  Ref- 
erence is  also  made  to  the  Art  Museum,  a 
third  fine  building  to  be  erected  on  the 
parkway  for  which  designs  and  appropria- 
tions have  been  secured,  but  as  yet  no  steps 
towards  its  erection  have  been  taken. 

x\ttention  is  called  to  the  SchuylkiU  Em- 
bankment improvements  and  to  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  improving  water 
fronts  in  other  cities.  The  parks,  the  ex- 
tension of  streets,  tree  planting,  recreation 
centers,  bill  board  and  smoke  nuisances* 
the  parks  and  playgrounds  large  and  small* 
all  come  in  for  thoughtful  and  enlightening 
discussion. 
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A  WAR 

PAGEANT 


On  the  day  of  the  draft  the 
Department  of  Drama  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  gave,  in  Pittsburgh,  the  first 
production  of  a  War  Pageant  entitled, 
"The  Drawing  of  the  Sword,"  written  by 
Thomas  Wood  Stevens,  author  and  direc- 
tor of  many  pageants,  including  the  notable 
ones  at  St.  Louis  and  Newark.  The  score 
or  more  of  speaking  parts  were  taken  by 
experienced  and  especially  trained  students 
of  the  Drama  Department  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  production  was  made  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne, 
of  the  Frohman  producing  staff.  The 
performance  occupied  a  little  less  than  an 
hour. 

The  story  set  forth  is  extremely  simple. 
To  Truth,  Justice  and  Liberty  come  the 
different  nations;  first,  Servia,  then  Bel- 
gium, then  France  and  Great  Britain  with 
her  Colonies  and  finally  the  United  States, 
telling  why  they  have  entered  upon  this 
great  and  terrible  War.  The  purpose  of 
the  Pageant  is  to  set  forth  in  a  dramatic, 
but  at  the  same  time  beautiful  manner,  the 
intellectual  viewpoint  of  the  War,  and  to 
reach  through  its  emotional  appeal  the 
understanding  of  the  people,  arousing 
patriotism  and  active  cooperation  in  the 
noble  purposes  to  which  our  Government 
and  Allies  are  pledged. 

The  Pageant  was  immediately  successful, 
the  first  audience  being  so  profoundly 
moved  as  to  necessitate  a  series  of  addi- 
tional performances,  some  of  which  were 
given  in  the  Soldiers*  Memorial  Hall,  and 
the  remainder  outdoors  on  the  Tech  Field 
and  were  witnessed  by  thousands.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Security 
League  it  was  next  given  at  Chautauqua  in 
connection  with  the  "Training  Camp  for 
Patriotism"  program.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia  immediately  thereafter  booked 
it  for  two  weeks  in  the  cities  of  that  state 
where  it  evoked  ever-increasing  enthusiasm. 
To  those  who  do  not  realize  what 
Pageantry  as  an  Art  is,  this  may  seem  in- 
comprehensible, but  it  is  much  more  than 
the  spoken  word  "dressed  up."  It  com- 
bines the  art  of  the  drama,  the  art  of  poetry, 
the  arts  of  design  and  decoration  and 
finally  the  art  of  music,  and  it  has  the  power 
to  reach  and  stir  the  people  as  perhaps 
nothing  else  that  we  now  know. 


During  the  past  year  ac- 
^  quisitions   in   considerable 

COLLECTION  number  from  the  Far  East, 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer, 
to  the  Freer  Collection  to  be  placed  subse- 
quently as  a  National  possession  in  Wash- 
ington. These  include  a  few  very  rare 
Chinese  paintings,  bronzes,  jades  and  pot- 
teries as  well  as  several  objects  from  other 
sources. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  prep- 
aration of  classified  records  of  the  Oriental 
subjects  which  entail  extensive  research 
and  when  finished  and  published  will  be 
found  to  contain  important  contributions 
to  knowledge.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gookin, 
of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  his 
assistants  have  already  completed  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Japanese 
paintings;  Mr.  Langdon  Warner,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  catalogued  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese wood  and  stone  sculptures;  while  Mr. 
Dana  H.  Carroll,  of  New  York,  has  cata- 
logued the  Mesopotamian  and  Corean  pot- 
teries and  is  assisting  with  the  cataloguing 
of  the  Japanese  potteries.  Mr.  Laurence 
Binyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  given 
important  aid  in  connection  with  the 
Chinese  paintings  as  have  also  Prof. 
Edmund  Trelawny  Backhouse,  the  eminent 
English-Chinese  scholar  of  King's  College, 
London;  Dr.  Berthold  Laufer,  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  and 
others. 

A  number  of  experienced  artist  workers 
from  the  Orient  have  been  engaged  for 
nearly  a  year  in  remounting  Chinese  and 
Japanese  paintings  from  kakemono  form 
to  permanent  panels,  which  will  obviate 
the  future  rolling  of  the  paintings  and  will 
not  only  make  exhibition  much  more  easy, 
but  also  increase  the  life  of  the  pictures. 

Meanwhile  work  on  the  building  which 
is  to  house  this  splendid  collection  goes 
forward.  This  building,  which  is  to  stand 
adjacent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  the  Mall,  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000,000.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Piatt  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Art  Commission.  Measur- 
ing 228  feet  in  frontage  by  185  feet  in  depth, 
it  will  consist  of  a  single  main  story  above 
a  high  basement.  The  former  having  an 
open  central  court  about  65  feet  square  is 
divided  into  rooms  of  different  sizes  all  of 
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which  will  be  used  for  exhibition,  while 
the  Ifttter  contains  ample  atudios,  storage 
rooms,  an  auditorium  and  administrative 
offices.  It  is  expected  that  about  two  and 
a  half  years  will  be  required  for  the  erection 
and  completion  of  this  building,  so  that 
inatallAtion  of  the  collection  will  not  take 
place  before  the  latter  part  of  1919  or  the 
early  part  of  1980. 

Youngs  town,   Ohio,   is   to 
»o.iUM  TOR    |„^,  ,  beauUM  lilUe  .rt 

TOONO.TOV.K     ^,^^    ^    i^    „„„        Thi. 

will  be  erected  and  owned  by  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Butler,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Mahoning 
Art  Institute  and  well-known  as  an  art 
(collector  and  patron,  but  it  will  be  free  to 
the  public. 

The  building,  illustrated  herewith,  has 
been  designed  by  McKim,  Mead  and 
White.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  about 
125  feet,  will  extend  back  50  feet  and  will 
be  38  feet  in  height.  The  material  will 
be  Georgia  marble,  the  style  Italian 
Renaissance,  and  the  plan  such  that  addi- 
tions may  be  made  to  the  rear  as  time  passes. 
There  will  be  four  galleries  in  the  main 
structure,  three  on  the  first  floor,  one  on 
the  second. 

The  building  will  be  erected  on  the  Wicks 
property,  a  very  beautiful  private  estate 
dedicated  by  its  owner  to  this  particular 


purpose.  It  is  within  a  few  minutes  walk 
of  the  Public  Square  and  within  easy  access 
of  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  grounds  are 
beautifully  wooded  and  it  is  planned  to 
lay  out  Italian  gardens  adjacent  to  the  art 
building. 

The  Gallery  is  planned  at  present  to 
contain  Mr.  Butler's  private  collection  and 
to  afford  suitable  eihibition  space  for 
transient  collections.  Mr.  Butler  has  been 
buying  paintings  for  some  years  and  has 
assembled  a  very  interesting  group  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  "The  Eton  Boy" 
by  William  M.  Chase;  the  "Tambourine 
Girl"  by  Louis  Kronberg;  "Hauling  Logs" 
by  Paul  King:  "The  Golden  Wood"  by 
J.  Francis  Murphy;  and  "May  Morning" 
by  Robert  H.  Nisbet.  Mr.  Butler  will  also 
place  in  this  building  his  unique  collection 
of  Indian  art  which  contains  over  400 
pieces. 

The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  which  is  located  in 
a  rural  district  in  about  the 
center  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  Department  of  In- 
dustrial and  Fine  Arts  of  very  real  interest 
and  value.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Richard  Ernesti,  Head  of  this  Department, 
a  little  art  museum  has  been  started. 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Ernesti  sent  an 
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appeal  to  Pennsylvania  artists  for  help 
and  contributions.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  generous.  Mr.  Albert  Rosen- 
thal of  Philadelphia  contributed  a  portrait 
pf  a  lady  and  a  collection  of  sixty  etchings 
of  historic  Americans;  Mr.  Charles  Rosen 
sent  a  landscape  entitled  "Winter;"  Mr. 
Dull  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  a  pastel;  Mr. 
Norman  Colt,  Mr.  Yamall  Abbott  and 
Mr.  Fred  Wagner  each  paintings.  Among 
the  Pittsburgh  artists  contributing  were 
Mr.  George  Sotter,  Mr.  James  Bonar  and 
Mr.  Charles  Walter.  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Redfield  and  Mr.  Robert  Spencer  have 
promised  contributions  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Chester  French  will  also  send  an  example 
of  his  work.  ^  Some  of  the  collectors  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers have  been  no  less  generous,  so  that 
the  new  little  museum  has  now  quite  a 
comprehensive  and  noteworthy  collection 
comprising  not  only  paintings  but  pottery, 
textiles,  Indian  objects  and  metal  work. 
This  museum  is  in  constant  use  not  only 
by  the  students  of  the  College  but  by  the 
people  from  the  surrounding  country  who 
visit  it  in  large  numbers,  making  excursions 
to  the  College  for  the  special  purpose  of 
seeing  the  art  exhibit. 

The  arts  had  a  large  place 

ART  IN  GREAT  *i  /     xu 

on  the  program  of  the 
BRITAIN  Conference  on  After  the 
War  Problems  of  Reconstruction  held  at 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  (London),  in 
August.  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  President 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  spoke  at  the  first 
meeting  on  the  subject  of  "The  Crafts 
and  Modern  Life."  At  later  sessions  there 
were  discussions  on  "Tradition  in  Its  Bear- 
ing on  Modern  Art"  by  Mr.  George  Clau- 
sen, R.  A. ;  "  Art  Schools  and  Craft  Work- 
shops," by  Prof.  Selwyn  Image,  M.  A., 
"  Standards  of  Art  and  Standards  of  Trade" 
by  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Speed,  R.P.  Problems  of  Town 
and  City  planning  were  presented  by 
authoritative  speakers  such  as  Mr.  Paul 
Water  house  and  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin. 
The  Conference  continued  for  a  week  and 
was  essentiaUy  educational  in  its  character. 
Curiously  enough  it  was  not  open,  however, 
to  the  public  or  to  such  as  might  be  specially 
interested,  but  only  to  holders  of  tickets 
which  were  purchasable  at  something  like 


$5  for  the  entire  course.  To  us  in  America 
this  seems  as  odd  and  contradictory  as  the 
charge  of  admission  to  an  exhibition  in  a 
dealer's  gallery,  another  European  custom. 

A  number  of  British  artists,  we  are  in- 
formed, have  combined  to  show  in  a  series 
of  lithographic  prints  the  Aims  of  Britain 
and  her  Allies  in  the  War,  and  also  sonie 
typical  and  impressive  aspects  of  their 
effort  against  the  enemy.  The  British 
Aims  are  shown  in  a  series  of  Allegories, 
printed  in  color.  "The  Freedom  of  the 
Seas"  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn. 
"The  Restoration  of  Belgium"  by  Mr. 
Clausen.  Other  subjects  are  interpreted 
by  Messrs.  Dulac,  Greiffenhagen,  Augustus 
John,  Ernest  Jackson,  Qerald  Moira»  Wil- 
liam Nicholson,  Charles  Ricketts,  Will 
Rothenstein,  Charles  Shannon,  and  Ed- 
mund J.  Sullivan.  The  British  Effort  is 
typified  in  several  series,  such  as  "Making 
Soldiers  "  by  Mr.  Eric  Kennington, "  Making 
Ships,''  by  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone,  and  other 
series  by  Messrs.  Frank  Brangwyn,  Clau- 
sen, Nevinson,  Hartrick,  Charles  Pears, 
Will  Rothenstein,  and  Claude  Shepperson. 
These  works  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  New 
Bond  street,  London,  after  which  they 
were  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  provincial 
Galleries. 

A  ROMAN  ALPHABET  AND  HOW  TO 

USE  IT.  BY  FRANK  FORREST 
FREDERICK,  Director  of  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Arts,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Frank 
Forrest  Frederick,  Publisher.     Price  75  cents. 

This  is  a  text  book  in  design,  applied  to 
the  art  of  lettering.  The  system  set  forth 
is  one  originated  by  Mr.  Frederick  and 
used  with  great  success  in  the  Trenton 
School  of  Industrial  Art.  It  carries  the 
scheme  of  drawing  letters  upon  squares 
further  than  it  has  ever  been  carried  before 
and  by  grouping  the  letters  to  standard 
widths  greatly  minimizes  the  difficulty 
of  lettering.  The  simple  conventional 
alphabet  is  used  and  instruction  is  given 
not  onlv  in  the  formation  of  these  letters 
but  in  letter  composition  and  the  grouping 
of  words. 

Accompanying  the  book  are  five  plates 
giving  the  alphabet  as  well  as  the  numerals, 
each  properly  drawn  and  spaced,  a  working 
guide  for  the  letterer. 
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Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  for  some  years 
Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  and 
well  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  art 
as  well  as  an  art  teacher,  has  become  Dean 
of  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art  of  which 
Miss  Georgie  Leighton  Norton  has  been 
Director  for  twenty-six  years.  Mr.  Bailey 
at  the  same  time  has  become  Supervisor 
of  Educational  Work  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Art  working  there  in  coopera- 
tion with  Mr.  Frederick  Allen  Whiting, 
the  Director. 

It  is  Mr.  Bailey's  hope  to  make  the  Art 
School  in  Cleveland  a  power  in  the  indus- 
tries of  the  city  and  in  the  higher  education 
of  the  citizens,  correlating  it  more>closely 
with  the  Museum  and  the  University, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  Museum 
more  broadly  influential  as  an  art  educa- 
'  tional  force. 

The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts  has 
received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Freer  a  collection  comprising  178  objects 
of  Oriental  art.  There  are  17  paintings  by 
Japanese  artists  ranging  in  date  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century,  one 
small  Chinese  flower  painting  of  the  Yuan 
Period,  three  statuettes  of  Buddha  in  gilt 
bronze  besides  examples  of  Japanese 
pottery,  Chinese  bronzes,  jades,  etc.,  a 
large  group  of  fragments  of  ancient  near 
eastern  pottery  and  other  art  material  of 
a  most  interesting  character. 

During  the  coming  season  memorial  ex- 
hibitions of  the  work  of  Thomas  Eakins 
and  Albert  Ryder  will  be  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  Eakins 
exhibition  will  come  in  the  early  fall,  the 
Ryder  exhibition  probably  about  mid- 
winter. 

Summer  exhibitions  of  works  by  Ameri- 
can artists  were  held  during  the  last  week  in 
August  and  the  first  week  in  September  at 
Mystic  and  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Newport, 
R.  I.;  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  at  other  art 
centers.  These  were  mostly  composed  of 
the  summer  output  of  the  artists'  studios, 
and  many  of  the  works  shown  therein  will 
be  seen  later  in  the  regular  winter  ex- 
hibitions. 


Mr.  Pedro  J.  Lemos,  for  some  time 
Acting  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Institute  of  Art,  has  recently  been  made 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
of  the  new  Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Gal- 
lery of  Art  at  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Gallery  of 
Art  is  a  new  building  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  modern  in  every  detail  and 
peculiarly  well  suited  to  its  purpose. 
Two  rooms  are  to  be  devoted  to  traveling 
exhibitions  and  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  the  best  contemporary  art  shown 
therein. 

A  model  "Garden  City*'  planned  on 
lines  similar  to  those  followed  by  the 
distinguished  city  builders  of  England, 
is  to  be  established  near  Visitation,  south 
of  San  Francisco,  according  to  The  Architect 
and  Engineer  of  California.  The  plan  is 
being  worked  out  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Cheney. 

A  Federation  of  Art  Societies  has  been 
effected  in  Toledo  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  level  of  art  production  in  that  city  and 
increasing  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  art  among  the  people.  Its  chief 
activity  will  be  the  holding  of  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  the  members  of  the  various 
societies  annually  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art. 

Mr.  Langdon  Warner  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  in  place  of  the 
late  Dr.  Barber.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, class  of  1903,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the 
Peabody  Museum  and  the  Art  Museum, 
Cleveland.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
in  Asiatic  countries  and  made  a  special 
study  of  Eastern  Art. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

The  title  page  and  index  to  volume  VIII, 
Nov.  1916,  to  Oct.  1917,  of  The  American 
Magazine  of  Art  will  be  mailed  promptly 
upon  request  to  all  subscribers  desiring  to 
bind  their  magazines.  Under  the  present 
postal  regulations  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  mail  the  index  as  heretofore  with  the 
October  number  of  the  magazine. 
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The  summer  o'  1917  will  be  memorable 
in  Chicago  for  the  number  of  Garden  Clubs 
studying  artistic  arrangement  in  garden 
landscape  design  and  color  in  the  garden. 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  President  of  the 
Women's  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  who  has  written  extensively 
on  color  in  the  garden,  has  lectured  before 
the  important  garden  clubs  on  the  North 
Shore,  and  Prof.  Wilhelm  Miller,  a 
national  authority.  Professors  Root  and 
HoUister  of  the  Illinois  State  University 
have  lectured  as  well  as  conducted  a  sum* 
mer  school  in  horticulture  at  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest,  which  village  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Garden  Clubs  of  Illinois. 


Harvard  College  assisted  in  setting  up  the 
first  printing  press  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  The  Harvard  University 
Press  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  now  housed 
in  a  handsome  building  set  aside  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  employees  of  the 
press  number  thirty-seven  and  the  business 
of  the  press  aggregates  it  is  said  $78,000  a 
year.  Charles  Chester  Lane  is  the  director. 
The  books  which  bear  the  impress  of  the 
Harvard  University  Press  are  of  a  scholarly 
character  and  in  form  represent  at  its  best 
the  printer's  art.  In  the  same  building 
wherein  the  press  is  located  is  a  classroom 
and  laboratory  for  a  printing  class  con- 
ducted by  the  University. 


Bulletin 

EXHIBITIONS 

New  York  Water  Color  Club.     Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New 

York Nov.    4— Nov.  25, 1917 

Exhibits  received  October  19  and  20,  1917. 

Philadelphia  Water  Color  Club.     Pennsylvania  Academy  of 

the  Fine  Arts.     Fifteenth  Annual  Exhibition Nov.    4 — Dec.     9, 1917 

Exhibits  received  prior  to  October  16,  1917. 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Painters.  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Sixteenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion  Nov.    4— Dec.     9, 1917 

ExhibiU  received  October  22,  1917. 

National  Academy  of  Design.     Winter  Exhibition.     Fine  Arts 

Galleries,  New  York Dec.  14, 1917--Jan.    IS.  1918 

Exhibits  received  November  26  and  27,  1917. 

Architectural  League  of  New  York.     Fine  Arts  Galleries.  .Feb.     2 — Feb.   23, 1918 
Exhibits  received  January  17  and  18,  1918. 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Ninety-third  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion.    Fine  Arts  Galleries,  New  York Mar.  15— April  21, 1918 

Exhibits  received  February  27  and  28,  1918. 
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